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CICERO  (Marcus  Tullius),  was  one  of  the  greateft  men 
of  antiquity,  whether  we  confider  him  as  an  orator,  a 
ftatefman,  or  a  philofopher.  He  was  born  Jan.  3,  in  the  647th 
year  of  Rome,  about  107  years  before  Chrift.  His  mothers  name 
was  Helvia,  who  was  rich  and  well  defcended.  As  to  his  father's 
family,  nothing  was  delivered  of  it  but  in  extremes  :  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  hiflory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was 
fo  expofed  to  envy,  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  vi£lim  at  laft  to 
the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive  his  defcent  from  kings, 
others  from  mechanics :  but  the  truth,  as  it  commonly  happens 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both  :  for  his  family,  though  it  had 
never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  was  yet 
very  ancient  and  honourable  ;  of  principal  diftinction  and  nobi- 
lity in  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  it  refided ;  and  of  equeftrian 
rank,  from  its  firft  admiflion  to  the  freedom  of  Rome.  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum ;  a  city  anciently  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  had  the  honour 
alio  of  producing  the  great  C  Marius  ;  which  gave  occafion  to 
Pompey  to  fay  in  a  public  fpeech,  that  Rome  was  indebted  tQ 
this  corporation  for  two  citizens,  who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  pre- 
ferved  it  from  ruin.  The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  ani 
mountainous,  to  whicli  Cicero  applies  Homer's  defcription  of 
Ithaca : 

'Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race. 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from,  the  town,  in  a 
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fituation  extremely  plcaf.uit,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  It  was  finrounded  with  groves  and  fliady  walks, 
Vcading  from  the  houfc  to  a  river,  called  Fibreims;  which  was 
divided  into  two  equal  flreains  by  a  little  illand,  covered  with 
trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both  for  ftudy  and  ex'ercife,  whi- 
ther Cicero  ufed  to  retire,  when  lie  had  any  particular  work 
upon;  his  hands.  The  clearnels  and  rapidity  of  the  dream,  mur- 
muring through  a  rocky  channel  -,  the  fljade  and  verdure  of  its 
banks,  plantetl  Vvith  tall  poplars  •,  the  remarkable  coldnefs  of 
tlie  water ;  and,  above  all,  its  falling  by  a  cafcade  into  the  no- 
bler river  Liris,  a  little  below  the  illand,  prefents  us  v/ith  the 
idea  of  a  mofl  beautiful  fcene.  This  is  the  defcription  which 
Cicero  himfelf  has,  in  fe\'eral  parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the 
place'.  •'  Biit  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  its  delightfulnefs, 
tli'ari*  tliat  it  is  how  pofTeflcd  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called 
the  Villa  of  St.  Dominic.  Upon  which  tlie  fme  writer  of  his 
lile  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  "  Strange  revolution  \  to  fee 
Cicero's  portleos  converted  to  monkifli  cloifters  I  the  feat  of 
the  moft  refined  reafon,  wir,  and  learning,  to  a  nurfery  of  fu- 
perftition,  bigotry,  and  enthufiafni !  What  a  pleafure,"  fays 
he  "  mud  it  give  to  thefe  Dominican  inquifitors,  to  trample  on 
x\\e.  ruins  of  a  man,  whofe  writings,  by  fpreading  the  light  of  rea- 
fon  and  liberty  through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  inftru- 
ment  of  obdrutling  their  unwearied  pains  to  enflave  it !" 

He  v.'As  educated  at  Rome  with  his  coufins,  the  young  Aculeos, 
m  a  method  approved  and  directed  by  L.  CraiTus,  and  placed 
there  in  a  public  fchool  under  an  eminent  greek  mafter ;  which 
\va%  thought  the  \itW.  way  of  educating  one,  who  was  defigned 
to  ant>ear  on  the  public  dage,  and  who,  as  Quintilian  obferves, 
*'  ought  to  be  fo  bred,  as  not  to  fear  the  fight  of  men;  fmce 
that  can  never  be  rightly  learned  in  folitude,  wliich  is  to  be 
Jjroduced  before  crowds."  Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the 
promifing  genius  of  his  fon,  fpared  no  cod  nor  pains  to  improve 
it  by  the  help  of  the  abled  maftersj  and  among  the  other  in* 
dru<ftors  of  h'l-s  early  youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet 
j^rchlas,  who  came  to  Rome  with  an  higli  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old  ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defefided  by  Cicero  in  a  mod  elegant  oration, 
wiitch  is  dill  e:ttant. 

^\  After  finidiing  the  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  ftudles,  Jie  took 
file  manly  ^dwn,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens,  which 
^li  His  'time  it  \Va<:  vfual  to  do  at  the  age  of  i6  :  and  being  then 
fntrodiiced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  O. 
Miiciirs.  Scnevoia  the  a«gur,  the  principal  h>vv-yer  as  well  as 
datefman  of  that  age;  and  after  his  death  applied  himiclf  ta 
another  of  the  fame  -family,  Scxvola  the  high  pried  j  a  perion 
4tv'€4"^^ 'C^^^^^^r- for.  .p-obity  and  Ikill  in  the  law,      IJnder 
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thefe  mafters  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  :  a  fouudacion  ufcful  to  all  who  defign  to  enter  in- 
to public    affairs ;    and  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confcquence  at 
Rome,  that  it  was  the  common  exercife  of  boys   at  fchool,  to 
learn  the  laws  of  the  1 2  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their  poets 
and  claflic  authors.     In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negled:  his 
poetical  ftudies,  v/hich  he  hud  purfued  under  Archias :  for  he 
now  tranflated  "  Aratus  on  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,"  into 
latin  verfe,  of  which  many  fragn.ents  are  ftill  extant  j  and  pub- 
liftied  alfo  an  original  poem  of  the  heroic  kind,  in  honour  of 
his  countryman  C.  ivlarlus.     This  was  much  admired  an<i  often 
.read  by  Atticus  ;  ana  old  Sccevola  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that 
in  the  epigram,  which  he  feems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de- 
clares, that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  roman  name  and  learn- 
ing fubfiiled.     Some   have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Cicero's 
poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his  oratorial,  if 
it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence :  but  this  per- 
haps we  fliali  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fondnefs  for  a  favour- 
ite character,   which  will  not  fuffer  us  to  deny  it  any   pefeclion 
or  accomplifhment.     "  Non  omnes  polTumus  omnia,"  is  a  truth 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was  born  ; 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  confidered  a  little  more  than  it  has 
been,  would  have  prevented  many  even  of  uncommon  abilities, 
from  making    themfelves  ridiculous,   by  pretending  to  qualities 
which    they    have   not  poffefled.      There  feems  to  have  been 
fomething   in  Cicero  too  copious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have 
fubmitted  to  that  difcipline   and  corredtnefs  which  poetry   re- 
quires ;  and  though  he  is  faid  to  have   had  the  honour  of  cor- 
retling  Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  own  pro- 
ductions in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  by  thofe  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed  by  a  dome  [lie  war, 
which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marfic  j  Cicero  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved  as  a  volun- 
teer under  Sylla.  For  though  he  had  not  muca  of  the  warlike 
in  his  make,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  would  not  be 
urged  very  powerfully  by  his  natural  inchnation  into  fuch  fori 
of  fcenes,  yet  even  thofe,  -vho  applied  themfelves  to  the  peace- 
ful ftudies,  and  the  management,  of  civil  affairs  at  Rome,  were 
obliged  to  acquire  a  competent  fhare  of  military  Ikill,  for  the 
fake  of  governing  provinces  and  commanding  armies,  to  which 
they  all  fucceeded  of  courfe  from  the  adminiltration  of  the  great 
offices  of  ftate.  Jicevo'b  attention  and  pains  however  were  chiefly 
employed  in  improving  himfelf  in  tliofe  ftudies,  which  conduced 
to  perfect  him  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  conftant  in  his  at- 
tendance upqii  orajprs  and.  philofophers  j  r^fujned  his  oratorial 
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fUulies  uiulcv  Molo  the  Rliodian,  wb.o  was  one  of  the  prhici- 
pal  orators  of  that  age ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  thofc 
•rhetorical  pieces  on  the  fubjetl  of  invention,  which  he  after- 
wards  condemned,'  and  rctradled  in  his   advanced  age,  as  un- 
iworthv  of  his  maturer  judgement.     He  became  the  fcholar  of 
Phi lo  the    academic;  (ludied    logic    with  Uiodorus  the  {toic  •, 
and  declaimed  daily  in  latin  and  greek  with  his  fellow  ftudents 
M.  Pifo   and  Q^  Pompeius,  who  were  a  little  older  than  him- 
felf,  and  with  whoni  he  had  contracled  an  intiniate  friendfliip. 
And  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  which  could  any  ways  con- 
•tribute  to  his  perfeftion,  he  fpent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in 
-the  company  of  ladies  •,  fuch  at  lead,  as  were  remarkable  for 
their  politen'efs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :  in  which  he 
Ihould  be  imitated  and  followed  by  the  learned  and  philofophefs 
of  every  age ;  fuch  fort  of  converfe  being  indeed  the  bed,  1  had 
almoll  faid,  the  only  means  of  reforming    that  pedantry,  and 
bruiliing  ottthat  rail  which  men  are  apt  to  contract  from  a  life 
of  folitude  and  ftudy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difciplilie, 
which  he  lays  down  as  neceilary  to  form  the  complete  orator; 
and  pcrfcfllv  accomplifhcd,  he  offered  himfelf  to  the  bar  at  the 
acre  of  26 ;  he  undertakes  the  caufe  of  P.  Quin6lius,  and  de- 
fends S.  Rofcius  of  Ameria,  in  a  manner  which  gained  him 
the  applaufc  of  the  whole  city — tlie  fame  age,  as  the  learned 
have  obferved,  in  which  Demollhenes  firft  began  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  in  Athens-,  as  if,  in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firfl  magni- 
tude, that  was  the  proper  feafon  of  blooming  towards  maturity. 

He  was  2JJ  years  old,  when  he  let  forward  upon  his  tra- 
vels to  Greece  and  Afiaj  the  fafhionable  tour  of  all  thofe, 
who  travelled  eitlier  for  curiofity  or  improvement.  His  firft 
Tifit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts  and  fciences  •,  where 
he  met  with  his  fchool-feliow  T.  Poraponius,  who,  from  his 
love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
•obtained  the  furname  of  Atticus :  and  here  they  revived  and 
•confirmed  that  memorable  friendfiiip  which  fubfifted  between 
them  through  life,  with  fo  celebrated  a  conflancy  and  afteclion. 
From  Athens  he  pafTed  into  Afia,  and  after  an  excurfion  o£ 
two  years,  came  back  again  to  Italy.  This  voyage  of  Cicero 
feems  to  be  the  only  fcheme  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from 
which  any  real  benefit  is  to  be  cxpe<£ted.  He  did  not  ftir  abroad 
till  he  liad  completed  his  education  at  home ;  for  nothing  can 
•be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  necefllty  of  a  foreign 
one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country  whatever  was  propet 
"to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiilrate  ;  and  therefore  went, 
confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  rcafon  againft  the  imprefiions 
of  vice,  not  fo  much  to  learn-,  as  to  polifli  what  he  had  learned, 
by  vifitmg  thofe  plages  where  arts  and  fciences  llourilhed  in  their 
•  ■     ■  greateft 
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gYcatefl;  perfe£lIon  ;  and  he  ftaid  no  where  any  longer  than  his 
benefit,  not  his  pleafure,  detained  him.     Hence  at  length  he  ; 
returned,  poffefled  of  every  accomplifhment,  which  could  im- 
prove and  adorn  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  year  more 
fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  place  the  dignity  of  qucef- 
tor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded  before  his  quxftor- 
ihip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  fm- 
gular  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and 
friendfhip  of  the  greateil  men  in  Rome.  The  quseftors  were 
the  general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and  were 
tent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftributed  to  them,  as  they 
always  were,  by  lot.  'I'he  illand  of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to 
Cicero's  {hare ;  and  that  part  of  it,  for  It  was  thought  confidcr- 
able  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  which  was  called 
Xiilybxum.  This  office  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft  ; 
and  he  acquitted  himfelf  To  extremely  well  in  it,  that  he 
gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  In  the 
hours  of  leifure  from  his  provincial  affairs  he  employed  him- 
felf very  diligently,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical 
iludles.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
to  fee  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the 
city  of  Syracufe ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ' 
to  the  magiftrates  vv'ho  were  ihewing  him  the  curlofitles  of  the 
place,  but  who,  to  his  furprlfe,  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  fuch- 
tomb.  He  came  away  from  Sicily,  highly  pleafed  with  the 
fuccefs  of  his  adminlilration,  and  flattering  himfelf  that  all 
Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifes,  and  that  the  people  would. 
grant  him .  whatever  he  fhould  defire.  In  this  imagination  he ' 
landed  at  Puteoli,  a  confiderable  port  adjoining  to  bala2,  where' 
v/as  a  perpetual  refort  of  the  rich  and  great,  as  well  for  the 
delights  of  its  fituatlon,  as  the  ufe  of  its  baths  a^id  hot  waters. 
But  here,  as  he  himfelf  pleafantly  tells  the  fbory,  he  was  not  a" 
little  mortified  by  the  firfl  friend  he  met:  who  afked  him, 
*'  how  long  he  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news-there  ,''  when 
he  anfvvered,  that  he  came  from  the  provinces ;  From  Afric, 
I  fuppofe,  fays  another :  and  upon  his  replying  with  fome  in- 
dignation, No,  I  come  from  Sicily  j  a  third,  who  (lood  by,  and 
had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wifer,  faid  prefently,  How  !  did  not 
you  know  that  Cicero  was  quseftor  of  Syracufe  .''  Upon  which, 
perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  fell  into  the  humour  of 
the  place,  and  made  himfelf  one  of  the  company  who  came  to 
the  waters."  o 

;  We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's  mar- 
riage with  Terentia,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  celebrated 
immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy,  when  he- 
\vas  about  30  years  old.      He  wasr^ow  difengaged , from  his^ 
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quaeftorflilp  In  Sicily,  by  which  firfl:  ftep  in  the  legal  afcent  and 
gradation  of  public  honours  he  had  gained  an  immediate  right 
to  the  fenate,  and  an  actual  admiflion  into  it  during  life ;  and 
fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  himfelf  conftantly 
in  defending  the  perfons  and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was 
indeed  a  general  patron.     Five  years  were  almoll  elapfed,  fince 
Cicero's  ele6tion  to  the  quxftorfhip,  which  was  the  proper  in- 
terval prefcribcd  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of 
adile;  to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  ele£led  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to  all  his 
competitors.      After   Cicero's    elcclion  to  the  sedilefliip,    but 
before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  undertook  the  famed  pro- 
fecution  of  C.  Vevres,  the  late  praetor  of  Sicily  ;  who  was  charg- 
ed with  many  flagrant  adls  of  injuilice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  dur- 
ing his  triennial  government  of  that  ifland.     This  was  one  of 
the  moll  memorable  trarla^^ions  of  his  life;  for  which  he  was 
greatly   and  iuiliy  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for  which  he 
■will  in  ^\l  ages  be  admired  and  efleemed  by  the  friends  of  man- 
kind.      The  public  adminiilration  was  at  that  time,  in  every 
branch  of  it,  melt  infamoully  corrupt.     The  great,  exhaufted 
by  their  I'jxuvy  and  vices,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  govern- 
ments, than  to  enrich  themfelves  in  the  fpoils  of  the  foreign 
provinces.     Their  bulinefs  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
^hey  might  purchafe  offices  at  home ;  and  to  plunder  the  allies 
in   order   to  corrupt  the  citizens.     The  oppreiled  in  the  mean 
u'hile  found  it  in  vain  to  feek  relief  at  Rome,  where  there  was 
none  who    cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a  noble  crimi- 
Tial ;  the  c'eciilon  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the 
fame  condition,  who  were  ufually  involved  in  the  fame  crlmesj 
and  openly  proftjtuted  their  judgement  on  thefe  occafjons  for 
favour  or  a  bribe  :  fo  that  the  profecution  of  Verres  was  both 
feafonable   and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to  give  fome  check  toi 
the  oppreffions  of  'the  nubility,  as  well  as  comfort  and  relief  to 
the  diflreiTed  fubjetls.     Cicero  had  no  fooner  agreed  to  uncierr 
take  it,  than  an  unexpefted  rival  fbarted  up,  one  (^Ccecilius, 
a  Sicilian  by  birth,  who  had  been  quseftor  to  Verres*,  and  by  a 
pretence  of  perfonal  injuries  received  from  him,  and  a  particular 
knowledge  oi  his  crimes,  claimed    a  preference  to  Cicero  ht, 
the  ta^fk  of  accufing  him,  cr  at  leaft  to  bear  a  joint  fliare  with 
him.     But  this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  fecret  friend, 
employed  by  Verres  himfelf  to  get  the  caufe  into  his  hands  in 
order  to  betray  it:  but  on  the  firft  hearing  Cicero  eafily  fhook 
off  this  weak  antagonift,  rallying  his  charadler  and  preienfions 
with   a    great  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  as  we.  may  fee  in  the 
*^ration  which  is  yet  extant,  and  called  "  Divfnatio  •"  becaufe 
here  the  judges,  without  the  help  of  witneffes,  were  to  divine^ 
as  it  were,  wha^'  was  fit  to  be  done. 
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TLi^  previous  point  being  fettled  in  favour  of  Cicero,  i  lo 
days  were  granted  to  him  by  law  for  preparing  the  evidence  ; 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  examine  witneffes,  and  coliedl;  fvi6ts  to  fupport  the  indict- 
ment. He  was  aware,  that  all  Verres's  art  would  be  employed 
to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to  tire  out  the  profecutors,  and  allay 
the  heat  of  the  public  refentment ;  fo  that  for  the  greater  dif- 
patch  he  took  along  with  him  his  coiifin  L.  Cicero,  to  eafe 
him  of  a  part  of  tlic  trouble,  and  hnilhed  his  progrefs  through 
the  iiland  in  lefs  than  half  the  time  which  v^'as  allowed  to.  him. 
The  Sicilians  received  him  every  where  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  his  uncommon  generofity,  and  the  pains  he  was  taking 
in  their  fervice  •,  and  all  the  cities  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
ment, excepting  Syracufe  and  Mcflana,  with  which,  being  the 
mod  confiderable  of  the  province,  Verrcs  had  taken  care  to 
keep  up  a  fair  correfpondcnce,  and  which  laft  continued 
throughout  firm  in  its  engagements  to  him.  Cicero  came 
back  to  Rome,  to  tlie  furprife  of  his  adverfaries,  much  fooner 
than  he  was  e.\pe£led,  and  full  charged  with  moft  manifeil 
proofs  of  Verres's  guilt.  On  his  return  he  found,  what  he 
iufpe6led,  a  llrong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the  aitair  by  all 
the  arts  of  del;-.y,  which  intereft  or  money  could  procure. 
This  put  him  upon  a  new  project  of  fliortening  the  method  of 
the  proceeding,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  an  iifuc  at  any  rate  before 
the  prefent  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  aHeifors,  who  were  like 
to  be  fair  and  equal  judges.  Inftead  therefore  of  fpending 
any  time  in  fpeakiiig,  or  employing  his  eloquence,  as  ufual,  in 
enforcing  and  aggravating  the  feveral  articles  of  the  charge, 
he  refolved  to  do  nothing  more,  tlian  to  produce  his  witnefies, 
and  oiler  them  to  be  interrogated  t  where  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  guilr,  which  appeared  at  once 
from  the  very  recital  of  the  depofuions,  fo  confounded  Hor- 
tenfius,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
flyled  the  king  of  the  forum,  th.at  he  had  nothing  to  f.iy  for 
his  client.  Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fubmitted  im- 
mediately, without  expelling  the  fentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile  ; 
where  he  lived  many  years,  forgotten  and  defertcd  by  all  his 
friends.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  miferable 
fituation  by  the  generofity  of  Cicero  ;  yet  was  profcribed  and 
murdered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
flatues  and  corinthian  vefl'els  of  which  he  had  plundered  the 
Sicilians :  "  happy  only,"  as  Latlantius  fays,  "  before  his 
death,  to  have  icon  the  more  deplorable  end  of  his  old  enemy 
and  accufer  Cicero." 

After  the  expiration  of  his  Gedilefliip  he  loft  his  coufin  L. 
Cicero,  tlie  late  companion  of  his  journey  to  Sicily  ;  whole 
death  was  the  more  unlucky  to  him  at  this  jundlure,  becaufe 
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he  wanted  his  help  In  makin)T  intereil  for  the  prsetordilp,  for 
which  he  now  offered  himfclf  a  candidate,  after  the  ufual  in- 
terval of  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  being  chofen  spdile. 
However,  fuch  was  the  people's  affection  and  regard  for  him, 
that  in  three  different  aflemblies  convened  for  the  choice  of 
praetors,  two  of  which  were  diflblved  without  effe£l,  he  was 
declared  every  time  the  firlt  praetor,  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries.  This  year  a  law  was  propofed  by  Manilius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  that  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguifli- 
ing  the  remains  of  the  piratic  war,  (hould  have  the  government 
of  Afia  added  to  his  commiffion,  with  the  command  of  the 
mithridatic  war,  and  of  all  the  roman  armies  in  thofe  parts. 
Cicero  fupported  this  law  with  all  his  eloquence  in  a  fpeech 
flill  extant,  from  the  roftra,  which  he  never  mounted  till  this 
occaficn  ;  where,  in  difplaying  the  charadler  of  Pompey,  he 
draws  the  pidlure  of  a  confumniate  general,  with  all  the  llrength 
and  beauty  of  colours  which  words  can  give.  He  was  now 
in  the  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  fight  as  it  were  of  the 
confulffiip,  the  grind  obje6t  of  his  ambition  ;  and  therefore, 
when  his  prxtorihip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any 
foreign  province,  the  ufual  reward  of  tha;-  magiftracy,  and  the 
chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it.  He  had  no 
particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arm.s,  fo  that  thofe 
governments  had  no  charms  for  him  :  the  glory  which  he  pur- 
fued  was  to  fhine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  its 
]aw5,  and  to  teach  the  magiftrates  how  to  execute,  and  the 
citizens  how  to  obey  them. 

■  It  is  remarkable  of  Cicero,  that  amidft  all  the  hurry  andnolfe 
in  which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  negle£ted  in  the 
Jeaft  thofe  arts  and  iludies  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  but 
paid  a  conflant  attention  to  every  thing  which  deferred  the  no- 
tice of  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte.  Even  at  this  very  junc- 
ture, though  he  was  entirely  taken  up  in  fuing  for  the  conful- 
fliip,  he  could  find  time  to  write  to  Atticus  about  flatues  and 
books.  Atticus  refided  many  years  at  Athens,  which  gave  Ci- 
cero an  opportunity  of  employing  him-  to  buy  a  great  number 
of  flatues,  for  the  ornament  of  his  feveral  villas;  efpecially  that 
at  Tufculum,  in  which  he  took  the  greatelt  pleafure,  for  its 
delightful  fituation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the 
convenience  of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of 
the  city.  Here  he  had  built  feveral  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  fchools  and  porticos  of  Athens  ;  which  he  called 
likewife  by  their  attic  names  of  the  academy  and  gymnafium, 
and  defigncd  for  the  fame  ufe  of  philofopliical  conferences  with 
his  learned  friends.  He  had  given  Atticus  a  general  commif- 
fion to  purchafe  for  him  any  piece  of  grecian  art  or  fculpture, 
which  was  elegant  and  curious,  efpecially  of  the  literary  kind, 
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^«r  proper  for  tlie  furniture  of  his  academy;  which  Atticus  ex- 
ecuted to  his  great  fatisfatlion,  and  font  him  at  different  times 
feveral  cargos  of  ftatues,  which  arrived  fafe,  as  he  tells  us,  at 
the  port  of  Cajeta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa.  Nor  was  he  lefs 
eager  of  making  a  colleftion  of  greek  books,  and  forming  a  li- 
brary, by  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.  This  was 
Atticiis's  own  paffion  ;  who,  having  free  accefs  to  all  t!:S  libra- 
ries of  Athens,  was  employing  his  Haves  in  copying  the  works 
of  their  belt  writers,  not  only  for  his  own  ufe,  but  for  fa'e  aifo, 
ana  the  common  profit  both  of  the  Have  and  mailer.  For 
Atticus  was  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his  rank  for  a  family 
cf  learned  flaves,  having  fcavce  a  footboy  in  his  Iioufe  who  was 
not  trained  both  to  read  and  write  for  him.  By  this  advantage 
he  had  made  a  very  large  colleftion  of  choice  and  curious  books, 
and  fignified  to  Cicero  his  defign  of  felling  them  •,  yet  feems  to 
have  intimated  withal,  that  he  expected  a  larger  fum  for  thein, 
than  Cicero  could  eafily  fpare  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  Cicero 
to  beg  of  him  in  feveral  letters  to  referve  the  whole  number  for 
him,  till  he  could  raife  money  enough  for  the  purchafe. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  confulfliip  along 
with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
C.  Antonius,  L.Caluus  Longinus,  Q^  Cornificius,  C.  Licinius 
Sacerdos.  The  two  firft  were  patricians,  the  two  next  plebei- 
ans, yet  noble  ;  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers,  who  had  firil 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Cicero  was  the 
only  new  man,  as  he  was  called,  amongfl  them,  or  one  born  of 
cqueftrian  rank.  Thefe  were  tlie  competitors ;  and  in  this 
competition  the  pra6lice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and 
as  fhamefully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  as  it  ufually  is  at  our 
eletlions  here  in  England  :  fo  openly,  in  fliort,  that  the  fenatc 
attempted,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  give  fome  check  to  it  by 
a  new  and  more  vigorous  law.  However,  as  the  ele£lion  ap- 
proached, Cicero's  intereit  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  always  envi- 
ous and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of  regard  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  city  from  many  quarters,  and  feemed 
ready  to  buril  out  into  a  flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man 
qualified  to  preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the 
defperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiftration  : 
*'  fqr  in  cafes  of  danger,"  as  Sallufl  obferves,  "  pride  and  envy 
uaturally  lublide,  and  yield  the  poll  of  honour  to  virtue."  The 
inethod  of  choofing  confuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,  but  by  a 
kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood  diflributed  to  the  citi- 
zens with  the  names  of  the  feveral  candidates  feverally  infcribed 
upon  each :  but  in  Cicero's  cafe  the  people  were  not  content 
with  this  fecret  and  filent  way,  but  before  they  came  to  any 
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fcrutlny,  loudly  and  univcrfalljr  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firll: 
conful ;  fo  that,  as  lie  himfelf  fays,  "  he  was  not  chofen  by  the 
votes  of  particuhtr  citizens,  but  the  common  fuffrage  of  the 
city;  nor  dechucd  by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  but  of  the  whole 
roman  people."  This  year  feveral  alterations  happened  in  his 
own  family.  His  father  died  ;  his  daughter  TuUia  was  %iven 
in  marriage  at  the  age  of  13  to  C.  Pifo  Frugi,  a  young  utble- 
man  of  great  hopes,  and  one  of  the  bed  families  in  Rome  ; 
and  his  foa  wasalfo  born  in  the  fame  year.  So  that,  with  the 
Mghcft  honour  which  the  public  could  bellow,  he  received  t\ie 
higheft  pleafure,  which  private  life  ordinarily  admits,  by  tie 
birth  of  a  fon  and  heir  to  his  family. 

His  firll  care,  after  his  clccllon  to  the  confulfliip,  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  who  was  elected  with  him, 
and  to  draw  him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  interefts  of 
the  republic  ;  being  convinced,  that  all  the  fuccefs  of  his  ad- 
piiniltration  depended  upon  it.  He  began  therefore  to  tempt 
him  by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  feldom  fails  of  its  effecl  with 
men  of  his  characler ;  the  olTer  of  power  to  his  ambition,  and 
iuoney  to  his  plcafurcs.  With  thefc  baits  he  cauglit  him  ;  and 
a  bargain  was  prefently  agreed  upoii  between  them,  that  Anto- 
nius ihould  iiave  the  choice  of  the  bell  province,  which  was  to 
be  afiigned  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  tlieir  year.  Having  laid 
fhis  foundation  for  the  iaudabic  difcharge  of  his  conUilfliip,  lie 
rook  polTciiion  of  it,  as  ufual,  on  the  hrll  of  January ;  and  had 
no  fconer  entered  upon  thio  high  office,  than  he  had  occafion  to 
exert  himfelf  .'.gain! L  P.  Serviliu'r:  Rullus,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, who  had  been  alarming  the  fenatc  with  the  promulgation 
of  an  agrarian  law  :  the  purpofe  of  which  was,  to  create  a  de- 
cejTfivirate,  or  ten  comniiflioners,  with  abfolute  power  for  five 
years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  diilribute  them 
at  pleafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thefe  laws  ufed  to  be  greedily 
received  by  the  populace,  and  were  propofed  therefore  by  fac- 
tious magiftrates,  as  eft  as  they  had  any  point  to  car'rv  with  the 
multitude  againft  the  public  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero's  firlr  bufinefs 
r^'asto  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and  to  baffle,  if  pof- 
lible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  After  routing  him  therefore 
in  the  fenate,  he  purfued  him  into  his  Own  dominion,  the  fo- 
rum 5  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the  roflra, 
he  gave  inch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
rejected  this  law  witii  as  mucli  eagernefs,  as  they  had  ever  be- 
fore received  one.  This  alarm  being  over,  another  accident 
broice  out,  occaGoned  by  the  publication  of  a  law  of  L.Otho, 
for  the  alTignment  of  dlllintl  feats  in  the  theatres  to  the  equef-. 
ttian  order,  who  ufed  before  to  fit  promilcuoufly  with  the  po- 
pulace. But  this  highly  offended  the  people,  who  could  not 
^igeit  the  indignity  of  being  thrtift  fp  far  back  from  their  diver-s 
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fions;  and  might  have  endangeted  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the 
effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Ci- 
cero. 

The  next  tranfaiSlion  of  momentj  in  which  he  was  enjr-aged, 
was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  fenator,  in  whofc  fa- 
vour there  is  an  oration  of  his  ftill  extant.  But  the  grand  affair 
of  all  which  conllituted  the  glory  of  his  confuifhip,  and  Ivts 
tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to  poilerity,  was  the 
Ikill  he  fliewed,  and  the  unwearied  pains  he  took  in  fuppreirmg 
that  horrid  confpiracy,  which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his 
accomplices,  for  the  fubverOon  of  the  commonwealth.  Cati- 
line was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the  confuHhip  with  greater 
v-igour  than  ever,  and  by  fuch  open  methods  of  bribery,  that 
Cicero  publifhcd  a  new  law  againfl  it,  with  the  additional  pe- 
nalty of  a  ten  years  exile.  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be 
levelled  at  himfelf,  formed  a  defign  to  kill  Cicero,  with  fome 
other  chiefs  of  the  fenate  on  the  day  of  election,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  October  20.  But  Cicero  gave  information  of  it  to 
the  fenate  the  day  before,  upon  which  the  eleftion  was  deferred, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  deliberate  on  an  affair  of  fo  great 
importance :  and  the  day  following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called 
upon  Catiline  to  clear  himfelf  of  this  charge ;  where,  without 
denying  or  excufmg  it,  he  bluntly  told  them,  that  '^  there  were 
two  bodies  in  the  republic,"  meaain?  the  fenate  and  the  people, 
*'  tlic  one  of  them  iniirm  with  a  weak  head  ;  the  other  hrm 
without  a  head;  which  laft  had  fo  well  deferred  of  him,  that  it 
{hould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived."  He  had  made  a  de- 
claration of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  place,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  impeachment, 
he  iiercely  replied,  that,  "  if  any  flame  (hould  be  excited  iu 
his  fortunes,  he  would  extinguiili  it,  not  with  water,  but  a  ge- 
neral ruin."  Thefe  declarations  flartied  the  fenate,  and  con- 
vinced them,  that  nothing  but  a  defperate  confpiracy,  ripe  for 
execution,  could  infpire  fo  daring  an  affu ranee  :  fo  that  they 
proceeded  immediately  to  that  decree,  which  w^as  the  ufual  re- 
fuge in  all  cafes  of  imminent  danger,  *'  of  ordering  the  con- 
fuls  to  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm." 

Catiline,  repulfed  a  fecond  time  from  the  confulfliip,  and 
breathing  nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impatient 
to  execute  his  grand  plot.  He  called  a  council  therefore  of  all 
the  confpirators,  to  fettle  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  divide  the 
parts  of  it  among  tliemfelves,  and  fix  a  proper  day  for  the  exe- 
cution, The  number  of  their  chiefs  was  above  35  ;  partly 
of  the  fenatorian,  partly  of  the  equeftrian  order :  the  fenators 
were  P.  CorneHus  Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Caf- 
fms  Longinus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv.  Sylla,  L.  Varguntelus,  Q^Curius, 
Q^/Vfinjus,  M,  Porcius  Lecca,  L..  Eellia.  At  a  meeting  of  thefe 
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it  was  refolvetl  that  a  general  infurrcc^Ion  fliould  be  raifeJ 
tiirough  Italy,  the  ditTerent  parts  of  which  were  airigned  to 
ditl'erent  leaders  :  that  Rome  fliould  be  fired  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  a  maflacre  begun  at  the  fame  time  of  the  whole  fe- 
nate  and  all  their  enemies ;  that  in  the  conftcrnation  of  the  fire 
lind  niallacre,  Catiline  fhould  be  ready  with  his  tufcan  army, 
to  take  tlic  benefit  of  tlie  public  coiifufion,  and  make  himfelf 
raaftcr  of  the  city :  vjhere  Lentulus  in  the  mean  time,  as  firft 
jn  dignity,  was  to  prcfide  in  their  general  councils  ;  Caffius  to  . 
manage  the  affair  of  firing  it :  Cethcgus  to  direct  the  maffacre. 
liut  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief  obftacle  to  all  their 
liopes,  Catiline  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him  taken  off,  before 
he  left  Rome  :  upon  which  two  knights  of  the  company  un- 
dertook to  kill  him  the  next  moi'ning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early  vifit 
on  pretence  of  bufmefs.  They  were  both  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  ufcd  to  frequent  his  houfe  •,  and  knowing  his  culfom  of  giv- 
ing free  acccfs  to  all,  made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  admitted, 
as  one  of  the  two  afterwards  confefled.  But  the  meeting  was 
no  fooner  over,  than  Cicero  had  information  of  all  that  pafl'ed 
in  it ;  for  by  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had 
5:fained  over  Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpiratorsof  fena- 
torian  rank,  to  fend  him  a  puntftual  account  of  all  their  delibe- 
rations, lie  prcfently  imparted  his  iTTtelligcnce  to  fome  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  allcmbled  that  evening,  as  ufual, 
at  his  lioufe  ;  informing  them  not  only  of  the  delign,  but  nam- 
ing the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour  when 
they  would  be  at  his  gate.  All  which  fell  out  exactly  as  he 
foretold  j  for  the  two  knights  came  before  break  of  day,  but 
iiad  the  mortification  to  find  the  houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  ad- 
mittance refufed  to  them. 

This  was  the  flate  of  the  confpii-acy,  when  Cicero  delivered 
the  firft  cf  thofe  four  fpeeches,  which  were  fpoken  upon  the 
occafion  of  it,  and  are  ilill  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  con- 
Ipirators  was  on  November  6,  in  the  evening  ;  and  on  the  8th 
he  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol, 
where  it  was  not  ufually  held  but  in  times  of  public  alarm,  Ca- 
tiline himft  !f,  though  his  fchemes  v/ere  not  only  fufpectcd,  but 
actually  difcovered,  had  the  confidence  t*o  come  to  this  very 
meeting  ;  which  fo  fhocked  the  whole  allembly,  that  none  of  his 
acquaintance  durlt  venture  to  falute  him;  and  the  confular  fc-- 
nators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  fat,  and  left , 
the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  provoked  by  his  impu- 
dence, that  inftead  of  entering  upon  any  bufiuefs,  as  he  de- 
iigned,  addrefiing  himfelf  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out,, 
into  a  moft  fevere  Invetlive  againil  him  •,  and  with  all  the  fire 
and  force  of  an  incenfed  eloquence,  laid  open  the  whole  courfc 
of  his  viiia.nies,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  treafons..     Catiline,. 
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aftofiiflied  by  tlie  thunder  of  his  fpeech,  had  Vittle  to  fay  for 
himfelf  in  anfvver  to  it :  but  as  foon  as  he  was  got  home,  and 
began  to  reflecl  on  what  had  parted,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dif- 
femble  any  longer,  he  refolved  to  enter  into  adtion  immediately, 
betore  the  troops  of  the  republic  were  iucreafed,  or  any  new 
levies  made  :  fo  that  after  a  fliort  conference  with  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  and  the  reft,  about  what  had  been  concerted  at  the 
lalt  meeting,  and  promifing  a  fpeedy  return  at  the  head  of  a 
ftrong  army,  lie  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  fmall  retinue, 
and  made  tiie  bcft  of  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp  in  Etruria  •, 
upon  which  he  and  IManlius  were  both  declared  public  eneraicj 
by  the  fenare. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry,  and  foon  after  Catiline's  flight, 
Cicero  found  leifure,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to  defend  L. 
Mura;na,  one  of  the  confuls  ele^l:,  who  was  now  brought  ro  a 
trial  for  bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the  fe- 
nate,  that  he  v/ould  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon  one 
of  the  confular  candidates  •,  and  he  was  joined  in  the  accufatioa 
by  one  of  the  difappointed  candidates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  perfon. 
of  diftinguifhed  worth  and  charafter,  and  the  mod  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  age  ;  for  v.-hofe  fervice,  and  at  wliofe  infl;ance» 
Cicero's  law  againll  bribery  was  chiefly  provided.  Murjena 
was  unanimoufly  acquitted  :  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  fur- 
prife,  perfons  fo  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  the  fame 
caufe  on  oppofite  fules  ?  Cicero  had  a  llridl:  intimacy  all  this 
while  with  Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all  his  intereft 
in  this  verv  conreft  for  the  confulfliip.  He  had  a  great  friend- 
fhip  aifo  witii  Cato,  and  the  higheit  eileem  of  his  integrity* 
Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  caufe  againft  them  both,  but,  to 
take  off  the  prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboured  even  to 
make  them  ridiculous  •,  rallying  the  profeilion  of  Sulpicius  as 
trilling  and  contemptible,  the  principles  of  Cato  as  abiurd  and 
impr3cl:icable,  with  fo  much  humour  and  wit,  that  he  made  the 
whole  audience  very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  *'  what 
a  facetious  conful  have  we  I"  But  what  deferves  great  atten- 
tion, the  oppofifion  of  thcfe  eminent  men,  in  an  affair  fo  in- 
tercfting,  gave  no  fort  of  interruption  to  their  friendlhip,  vv'hich 
continued  as  tirm  as  ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero, 
who  lived  the  longeft  of  them,  ftiewed  the  real  value  that  he 
had  for  them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  public  ho- 
nour? for  the  one,  and  writing  the  life  and  praifes  of  the  other. 
This  was  a  greatnefs  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  perfons:  not  to  be  fliocked  by  the  particular  op- 
poGtion  of  their  friend-,  when  their  general  views  on  both  fides 
were  laudable  and  virtuous.  The  examples  of  this  kind  will  be 
more  or  lc[s  frequent  in  ftates,  In  proportion  as  the  public  good 
hrtppens  t*  be  the  ruling  principle  ,  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union 

too 
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too  firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  differences  about  ttic  mtij" 
fures  of  purfuing  it.  But  where  private  ambition  and  party 
zeal  have  the  afcendant,  there  every  oppofition  muil  neccfl'arily 
create  animofity ;  as  it  obflrufts  the  acquifition  of  that  good, 
which  is  confidcred  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit  and 
advantage. 

But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  confpiracy.     Lentulus,  and 
the  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propofing  all  tilings 
for  the  execution  of  their  grand  defign,  and  foliciting  men  of 
all  ranks,  who  feemed  likely  to  favour  their  caufe,  or  be  of  any 
ufe  to  it.     Among  the  reft  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  up- 
on the  ambaffadors  of  the  Allobroges  ;    a  warlike,  mutinous, 
fAithlefs  people,  inhabiting  the  countries  now  called  Savoy  and 
Dauphiny,  greatly  difaffefted  to  the  roman  power,  and  already 
Tipe  for  rebellion.     'I  hefe  ambafladors,  who  were  preparing  to 
return  home,  much  out  of  humour  witli  the  fenate,  and  with- 
out any  redrefs  of  the  grievances  they  were  fent  to  compLaln  of, 
received  the  propofal  at  firft  very  greedily;  but  refle6llng  after- 
wards on  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
volving themfelves  and  their  country  in  fo  dcfperate  a  caufe,  they 
refclved  to  difcover  what  they  knew  to  Q^  Fabius  Sanga,  the 
patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence  of  it  to 
the  conful.     Cicero's  inftruftions  upon  it  \verc,  that  the  am- 
bafladors fhould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal  which  they  had 
hitherto  fliewn,  and  promife  every  thing  that  was  required  of 
them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  infight  into  the  intent  of  the  plot, 
with  dlitinct  proofs  againft  the  particular  a£lors  in  it :  and  that 
then  matters  Ciould  be  fo  contrived,  that,  upon  their  leaving 
Rome  m  the  night,  they   fliould  be  arrefled  with  their  papers 
and  letters  about  them.     All  this  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and 
the  whole  company  brouglit  prifoners  to  Cicero's  houfe  by  break 
of  day.     Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  meet  immediately,  and 
fent  at  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Statllius,  Cethegus,  and 
Lentulus  ;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpedling  no- 
thing of  the  difcovery.       With  them,  and  the  ambafladors  in 
cuilody,  he  fetout  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of  concord  : 
and  after  he  had  given  the  allembly  an  account  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, Vulturciu!?,  one  of  the  confpirators  wlio  was  taken  with 
the  ambafladors,  was  called  in  to  be  examined  feparately ;  who 
foon  confelfed,  that  he  had  letters  and  inftrudions  from  Len- 
tulus to  Catihne,  to  prefs  him  to  accept  the  alfillance  of  the 
Haves,  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 
to  the  intent  that  when  it  fliould  be  let  on  lire  in  difFerent  places, 
and  the  general  maflacre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  inter- 
cept thofe  who  efcapcd,  and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city. 
The  ambafladors  were  examined  next ;  who  declared,  that  they 
had  received  letters  to  their  nation  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 

and 
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,and  StatUIus.  Thefe  letters  were  produced  and  read,  wlucli  Co 
dejed:ed  and  confounded  the  confpii-ators,  that  they  had  notliing 
to  fay.  After  the  criminals  were  withdrawn  and  committed  to 
clofe  cudody,  the  fenate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
republic  ;  and  came  unanimoully  to  the  following  refolutioa 
among  others,  tliat  public  thanks  Ihould  be  decreed  to  Cicero  iu 
the  ample il  m:nuier  •,  by  whofe  virtue,  council,  and  providence, 
the  republic  was  delivered  from  the  greatell  dangers.  Cicero 
hovrevcr  thought  it  prudent,  in  the  prefent  unfettled  ftate  of 
the  city,  to  bring  this  aiVair  to  a  conclulion  as  foon  as  might  be  ; 
aijd  therefore  brought  the  quelHon  of  their  punilhment  without 
further  delay  before  the  fenate,  which  he  fummoned  for  that 
purpofe  the  next  morning.  The  debate  veas  of  great  delicacy 
und  importance  ;  to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  firil 
rank.  Capital  punishments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  RomCj 
"whofe  laws  were  of  all  others  the  leail  fanguiuary  ;  banifliment, 
with  confifcation  of  goods,  being  the  ordinary  punifiiment  for 
the  greatelt  crimes.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  had  moved  the 
queflion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confpirators ;  Silanus, 
the  conful  ele6l:,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  the  firft,  advifed, 
that  thofe  who  were  then  in  cuilody,  with  the  reft  who  ihould 
afterwards  be  taken,  Ihould  ail  be  put  to  death.  To  this  all 
who  fpoke  after  him  readily  aiTcnted,  till  it  came  to  J.  Ca^far^ 
then  prxtor  eleft,  who,  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate  fpeech, 
*'  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel  j  fince  death,  he  faid,  was 
not  a  punitLment,  but  relief  to  the  miferable  ;  but  as  new  and 
illega.'.,  and  contrary  to  the  conftitutian  of  the  republic."  He 
therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  eftates  of  the  confpira- 
tors  fnould  be  confifcatcd,  and  their  perfons  clofely  coulined  in 
the  (irong  towns  of  It.ily.  Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being 
prcpofcd,  the  next  qucilion  vv;is,  which  of  them  fhould  take 
place:  Ccefar's  had  .made  a  great  impredion  on  the  aflembly, 
and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it,  when  Cicero 
rofe  up,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which  now  remains  on  the 
fubjecl  of  this  tranfaflion  ;  Vv-hich  fpeech  had  the  defired  effect, 
and  turned  the  fc.de  in  favour  of  Silanus's  opinion.  The  vote 
was  no  fooner  paOed,  th.^.n  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, lepL  the  night,  which  was  coming  on,  fhould  produce  any- 
new  difturbance.  He  went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended 
by  a  numerous  guard ;  and  taking  Lentulus  from  his  cuftody, 
conveyed  him  through  the  forum  to  the  common  prifoii,  wher,e 
he  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  who  prefcntly  ftrangled 
him.  The  other  confpirators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Ga- 
binius,  v,'ere  con  dueled  to  their  execution  by  the  proctors,  and 
put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Catiline  in  the  mean  time 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  flouter  reullance  than  they 
imjagined  •,  having  filled  up  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  le- 
gions. 
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gions,  or  about  i2jOco  fighting  men;  but  when  the  fatal  ac- 
count cnme  of  the  cie;ith  of  Lentulus  and  the  reft,  the  face  of 
his  affairs  began  to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by 
the  defertion  of  thofe  whom  hopes  of  vi£^ory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  ef- 
cape  into  Gaul  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  through  the 
Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle  ;  in  which,  after 
a  Iharp  and  bloody  aftion,  he  and  all  his  army  were  entirely  de- 
ftroyed.  Thus  ended  this  famed  confpiracy  :  and  Cicero,  for 
the  great  part  he  a<Sled  in  the  fuppreflion  of  it,  was  honoured 
with  the  glorious  title  of  Pater  Patriae,  Mdiich  he  retained  for  a 
long  time  after  :  "  Hail  thou,"  fays  Pliny,  "  who  waft  firfl;  fa- 
luted  the  parent  of  thy  country  !" 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  refign  the  confulfliip,  according  to  cuftom,  in  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath  of  having  dif- 
charged  it  with  fidelity  ;  which  alfo  was  generally  accompanied 
with  a  fpeech  from  the  expiring  conful.  He  had  mounted  the 
roftra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this  laft  acl  of  his  oflice,  when 
Meteilus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  would  not  fufFer  him  to 
fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more,  than  barely  take  the  oath  : 
declaring,'  that  he  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard, 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  Upon  which 
Cicero,  who  was  never  at  a  lofs,  inftead  of  pronouncing  the 
ordinary  form  of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fwore 
out  aloud,  that  he  had  faved  the  republic  and  city  from  ruin : 
which  the  multitude  below  confirmied  with  an  univcrfal  fhout, 
and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  fworn  was  true. 
However,  he  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to 
feel  the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of  illuf- 
trious  merit.  He  was  now  therefore  the  common  mark,  not 
only  of  all  the  faclious,  againft:  whom  he  had  declared  perpe- 
tual war,  but  of  another  party  not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious 
too  :  whofe  united  fpleen  never  left  purfuing  him  from  this 
moment,  till  they  had  driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had 
fo  lately  prcferved.  The  tribune  Metellus,  as  we  have  feen, 
began  the  attack,  and  continued  it  by  infulting  and  reviling  him 
in  all  his  harangues,  for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial ;  in  all  which  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  J.  Csefar. 
Cicero,  upcn  the  expiration  of  his  confuHhip,  took  care  to  fend 
a'  particular  acccnnt  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey, 
-who  was  fjnifliing  the  mithridatic  war  in  Afia  ,  in  hopes  to  pre- 
vent any  wrong  impreffion  there,  from  the  calumnies  of  kis 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  pubUc  declaration  in  praife 
of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey  being  informed  by 
Metellus  and  Cxfar  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rifmg  againft 
Cicero  in  Rome,  anfvvered  him  with  great  coldnefs,  and,  in- 
ftead 
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fli.  ul  of  paying  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
whit  had  pad'ed  in  the  affair  of  Catiline  :  upon  which  Cicero 
cxportulates  with  him  in  a  letter,  which  is  ftill  extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CrafTus  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived 
with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  have  given, 
up  to  his  brother  C)uinfus.  The  houfe  coil  him  near  30,000!. 
and  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was 
built  about  30  years  before,  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius 
Drufiis  ;  on  whicii  occafiou  we  are  told,  that  when  the  aichite6b 
promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  his 
iieighbours  Ihould  overlook  him  :  "  but  if  you  have  any  {kill," 
replied  Drufus,  *'  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may 
fee  what  I  am  doing."  The  purcbafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe 
railed  Tome  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  and  efpecially  as  it  was  made 
with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he  himfelf  does  not 
diilemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it,  that  "  he  was  now  fo 
plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpi- 
rators  would  not  trud  him." 

The  moil:  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this  year,  which 
■was  the  45th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pollution  of  the  myfteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train 
of  confequences,  involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpedled. 
calamity.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Cxfar's  wife  Pompeia, 
who,  according  to  annual  cullom,  was  now  celebrating  in  her 
houfe  thofe  awful  facrifices  of  the  goddefs,  to  which  no  male 
creature  ever  was  admitted  ;  and  where  every  thing  mafculine 
was  fo  ferupulouily  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort 
were  covered  during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  CJodius's  ima- 
gination greatly,  to  gain  accefs  to  his  niiftrefs  in  the  midft  of 
her  holy  miniitry  \  and  with  this  view  he  drefTed  himfelf  in  a 
woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and  the 
introduction  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difco- 
very :  but  by  fome  miltake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loft 
his  way  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  detefted  by  his 
voice  ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole  company  by  their 
fiirieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  matrons,  who  threw  a 
Veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to 
efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a 
general  fcandal  and  horror  through  the  city.  The  whole  de- 
fence Vv'hich  Clodius  made,  when,  by  order  of  the  fenate,  he 
was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time 
of  the  fa£t ;  for  which  purpofe  he  produced  men  to  fwear,  that 
he  was  then  at  Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey 
from  the  city.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  tefti- 
jnony,  depofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  witl^  himi  that  very  morn- 
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mg  at  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Clodius  however  was  abfolved  bf 
31  of  the  judges,  while  25  only  condemned  him:  and  as  Ci- 
cero looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly  affronted  by  a  fcn- 
tence  given  in  flat  contradi£lion  to  his  teiUmony,  lb  he  made 
it  his  bufmefs  on  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to 
fling  the  fcveral  aclors  of  it  with  all  the  keennefs  of  his  raillery. 
About  a  year  after  Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  all  the  : 
while  how  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  * 
opening  to  the  fcheme  which  he  bad  formed  for  that  purpofe. 
His  projecft  was  to  get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  i\nd  in  that  office 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which 
by  fome  llratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people, 
but  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate  by  its  origi- 
nal inftitution,  fo  his  iirlt  ftep  was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,  by 
the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  houfe,  which  could 
not  yet  be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  Crefar  was 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  fcheme,  and  Pompey  fecretly  favoured  it : 
not  that  they  intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  un- 
der the  lalh  j  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their  mea- 
fures,  or  make  him  at  leaft  fit  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon 
him.  Cicero  affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  wliich  it 
teemed  to  deferve  ;  fometimcs  rallying  Clodius  with  much  plea- 
fantry,  fometimcs  admonifhing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.  But 
whatever  face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a 
real  uneafinefs  within,  and  made  him  unite  himfelf  more  clofely 
with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protection  againft  a  ilorm, 
which  he  law  ready  to  break  upon  him. 

The  firft  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called,  was 
now  formed  •,  which  vvas  nothing  elfe  in  reality  but  a  traitorous 
confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft  powerful  citizens  of  Rome, 
to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence,  what  they  could  not 
obtain  by  law.  Pompey's  chief  motive  was,  to  get  his  a6ls 
confirmed  by  Csefiir  in  his  confulfliip,  which  was  now  coming 
on  :  Cjefiir's,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance  his 
own  :  and  Craiius's,  to  gain  that  afcendancy  by  the  authority 
of  Pompey  and  Csfar,  which  he  could  not  fuffain  alone.  Ci- 
cero might  have  made  what  terms  he  pleafed  vvith  the  trium- 
virate ;  been  admitted  even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a. 
fourth  in  their  league  :  but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  en- 
gagements with  the  three,  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  repubUc  abhorred.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
pullring  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  lalt  he  effected  ; 
and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  of 
his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofen  without  any  op- 
pofition.  Ciefar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue  Ci- 
cero's fpirit,  and  diftrefs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  him  :  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en- 
couraging 
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Cournging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  expedients 
to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his  fortunes  feemed  now 
to  be  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground 
daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwiUing  to  owe  the  obHgation  of 
his  fafety  to  any  man,  and  much  more  to  Ccefar,  whofc  de- 
(igns  he  always  fufpecSled,  and  whofe  meafures  he  never  ap- 
proved. This  ftifthefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Casfar,  that  he 
refoh-ed  immediately  to  afTiil  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him  :  Pompey  all  the  while  giving  him  the  ftrongefl  af- 
furances,  conlirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf,  than  fufFer  him 
to  be  hurt.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  advantage; 
the  defign  of  all  which  v/as  only  to  introduce,  with  a  better 
grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  play,  the  banifhment  of  Cicero : 
which  was  now  dire(£lly  attempted  by  a  fpecial  law,  importing, 
that  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and 
without  trial,  (hould  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water.  Though 
Cicero  was  not  named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his 
crime  was,  the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  ;  which, 
though  not  done  by  his  fingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  of 
the  fenate,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  Cicero  finding  himfelf  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as  was 
ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  public  impeachment ;  which  however  was 
an  halty  and  inconfiderate  ftep,  and  helped  to  precipitate  his 
ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor  perfonally  aiTe6ted 
with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and  feemingiy  juft,  reach- 
ing only  to  thofe  who  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally  : 
whether  this  was  his  cafe  or  not,  was  not  the  point  in  illue, 
but  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  another  trial.  He  was  lenfible  of  his 
error,  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that 
being  a  byftander,  and  lefs  heated  in  the  game  than  himfelf,  ha 
fhould  fuffer  him  to  make  fuch  blunders.  The  tide  however 
bore  haid  againlt  him.  Cjefar,  though  he  afFecled  great  mo- 
deration, was  fecretly  his  adverfary  :  Pompey,  who  had  hitherto 
given  him  the  (trongell  afiurances  of  his  friendfhip,  began  now, 
as  the  plot  ripened  towards  a  crins,  to  grow  cool  and  referved, 
and  at  lalt  flatly  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodian  fadlion 
treated  his  character  and  confulihip  with  the  utmofl.  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  mob  contrived  to  meet 
and  infult  him  at  every  turn  ;  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice 
and  dejeclion,  a.-;d  throwing  dirt  and  ilones  at  him.  This  be- 
ing the  (tate  01"  atFairs  with  him,  he  called  a  council  of  his 
friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refolution,  agreeably  to  their 
advice.  1  he  quellion  was,  whether  it  was  befl  to  flay,  and 
defend  himfelf  by  force,  or  to  fave  the  efrufion  of  blood  by  re- 
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treating  till  the  florm  liiould  blow  over.  Some  advifed  the 
firll ;  but  Cato,  and  above  all  Hortenlius,  warmly  urged  the 
lail :  which  concurring  alio  vvitii  Attii^us's  advice,  as  well  as 
the  fears  and  entreaties  of  all  his  own  f.imily,  made  him  refolve 
to  quit  tlie  lield  to  his  enemies,  and  fubinlt  to  a  voluntary 
exile. 

-   As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius  filled 
ijie  forum  with  his  band  of  Haves  and   incendiaries,  which  he 
called  the  roman  people,  though  there  was  not  one  hoiieft  citi- 
zen, or  man  of  credit,  amojiglt  them  ;  and  publiihed  a  law  in 
form  againlt  him  for  putting  citizens  to  death  unheard  and  un- 
condemned,  and  confirming  his  banilhnienc  in  the  ufual  terms 
employed  on  fuch  occafions.     This  law  paffed  without  oppofi- 
tion  :  and  Clodius  loft  no  time  in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  but 
fell  to  work  immediately  in  plundering,  burning,  and  demolifh-  , 
ing  Cicero's  houfes  both  in  the  city  and  the  country.     It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  this  calamity  of  his  exile,  he  did  not  be- 
have himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  ireafonably  be  ex- 
pelled from   one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a  part  in  the  re- 
public •,  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and  Uiftering  in  tlie  caufe  of  his 
comitry  :  for  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
expreflions  of  grief  and  defpair,  that  his  bell  friends,  and  even 
his  wife,  were  forced  to  admonifli  him  foinetimes,  to  roufe  his 
courage,  and  remember  his  former  character.     Atticus  was  con- 
ftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent  him  word  of  a  re- 
port that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one  of  CraiTus's  freed  men, 
that  his  afHlclion  had  difordered  his  fenfes.     He  was  now  in- 
deed attacked  in  his  weakelt  part ;  the  only  place  in  which  he 
was  vulnerable.     To  have  been  as  great  in  afliiclion  as  he  was 
in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfedlion  not  given  to  man  : 
yet  this  very  weaknefs  flowed  from  a  fource,  which  rendered  him 
the  more  amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  life  ;  and   the  fame 
tendernefs  of  difpoution,   which   made   him   love  his  friends, 
his   children,  his  country,  more  palilonutely   than   other   men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them   more  fenfibly.      When  he  had 
been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  Motion  was  made 
in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  his  friend,  to  re- 
call him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  ;:o  which  the  whole 
houfe  readily  agreed.      Many  obftrudlions,  as  may  eafily  be  ima- 
gined, were  given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  faction ;  but. this  made  the 
fenate  only  the  more  vefolute  to  effefl  it.     They  paffed  a  vote 
therefore,  that  no  other  bufmefs  fhould  be  clone,  till  Cicero's  re- 
turn was  carried ;  which  at  laft  it  was,  and  in  fo  fplendid  and 
triumphant  a  manner,  that  he  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  led 
people  ihould  imagine  that  he  hinfelf  had   contrived  his  late 

flight,  for  the  fake  of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reilorcd  to  his  .former  dig-, 
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"ftity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes  ;  fatIsfa£lion  being 
made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  liis  eft'ates  and  houfes,  which  lafl: 
were  built  up  again  by  himfelf  with  more  magnificence  than  be- 
fore. But  he  had  domellic  grievances  about  this  time,  which 
touched  him  very  nearly ;  and  which,  as  he  fignifies  obfcureiy 
'to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  a 
letter.  They  arofe  chieiiy  from  the  petulant  humour  of  his 
wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  occafions  of  chagrin  ; 
and  by  a  feries  of  repeated  provocations  confirmed  him  in  that 
fettled  difguft,  which  ended  at  lafl  in  a  divorce. '' 'As/ to  his 
public  concerns,  his  chief  point  was  hov/  to  fupport  his  former 
authority  in  the  city,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  do,  when  the  go- 
vernment of  the  republic  was  nfurped  by  the  power  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  :  and  therefore,  in  (lead  of  the  able  ftatefman  and 
generous  patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed  him, 
we  find  him  acting  a  fubfervient  part,  and  managing  the  trium- 
virate, which  could  not  be,  controuled,  in  the  befl;  manner  he 
could  for  the  public  welfare.  In  the  56th  year  of  his  age  he 
was  fent  into  Afia,  and  obliged  to  aifume  a  new  chara6ler, 
which  he  had  never  before  fultained,  of  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince and  general  of  an  army.  Thefe  pi'eferments  were,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  ardently  defired  by  the  great,  for  the  advantages 
they  afforded  both  of  acquiring  power,  and  amalhng  wealth  : 
yet  they  had  no  charms  for  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  difa- 
greeable  to  his  temper,  which  was  not  formed  for  military  at- 
chievements  ;  but  to  fit  at  the  helm,  and  fliine  in  the  adminillira- 
tion  of  the  whole  republic.  However,  he  acquitted  himfelf 
nobly  in  adminiftering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilicia  ; 
where  his  whole  care  was  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  diftridls 
of  that  exceflive  load  of  debts,  in  which  the  avarice  and  ra- 
pacloufnefs  of  former  governors  had  involved  them.  Nor  does 
he  feem,  in  military  atlairs,  to  have  wanted  either  the  courage 
or  conduft  of  an  experienced  leader  :  for  he  played  the  general 
lb  well  in  the  few  expedition's  in  which  he  was  concerned,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  fuppiication  decreed  to  him  at  Rome,  and 
was  not  without  fome  expectation  even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair  that  en- 
gaged all  people's  thoughts,  was  the  expeflation  of  a  breach  be- 
tween Csefar  and  Pompey,  which  feemed  to  be  now  unavoida- 
ble. Crafflis  had  been  deflroyed  with  hjs  army  fome  years  ago 
in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  ;  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  C?efar, 
whom  Pompey  married,  and  who,  while  fhe  lived,  was  the  ce- 
ment of  their  union,  vi'as  alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Cxfar  had 
put  an  end  to  the  gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province 
to  the  roman  yoke  :  but  tliough  his  commifiion  was  near  expiring, 
he  feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  returning  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  fubjecr.     He  pretended,  that  he  could 
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not  podibly  be  Gifc,  if  he  parted  with  his  army  ;  efpecially 
while  Fonpey  held  the  province  of  Spain,  which  was  prolonged 
to  him  for  fxve  years.  This  difpofition  to  a  breach,  Cicero  foon 
learned  from  his  friends,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  province 
of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  rnore 
coolly  and  clearly  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firit  refolution  was 
to  apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a 
peace.  He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide  :  not  that  he 
was  irrefolute  which  of  them  to  choofe,  for  he  was  determined 
within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey  ;  but  the  diilieulty  was  how 
to  a£t  in  the  mean  time  towards  Cjcfar,  fo  as  to  avoid  taking 
part  in  the  previous  decrees,  which  were  prepared  againft  him, 
for  abrogating  his  ccmmjmd,  and  obliging  him  to  diiband  his 
forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an  enemy.  Here  he  wiflied 
to  ftand  neuter  awhile,  that  he  might  act  the  mediator  with  a 
better  grace  and  clFedl.  In  this  difpofition  he  had  an  interview 
with  Pompey,  who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived 
to  have  a  fecond  conference  with  him  before  he  reached  the 
city,  in  hopes  to  allay  his  feyrs,  and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain 
proje6l  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the  zeal 
of  his  friends  in  the  fcnate.  Cicero  however  would  not  il:ill  be 
driven  from  it :  the  more  he  obferved  the  difpofition  of  both 
parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  neccflity  of  it.  The  honeft, 
as  they  were  called,  v/tre  difunited  among  themfelves  ;  many 
of  them  were  diflatisned  v/ith  Pompey  :  all  fierce  and  violent, 
and  denouncing  nothing  but  ruin  to  their  adverfaries.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to  his  friends, 
that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the  war  muft  neceflarily 
end  in  a  tyranny.  7'he  only  difference,  as  he  faid,  v.7as,  that  if 
their  enemies  coiiqiiered,  tlijey  fhould  be  profcrlbed  ;  if  theij; 
friends,  be  fiavcs. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than  he  fell,  as 
he  tells  us,  into  the  very  fiame  of  civil  difcord,  and  found  the 
war  in  efPec^l  proclaimed  :  for  the  fenate  had  juft  voted  a  decree, 
tliat  Caefar  (ho.uid  difmifs  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be 
declared  an  enemy  ;  and  C;cfar's  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
cficclually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midfl  of  all  this  hurry  and 
confufion,  Cxfar  was  extremely  felicitous  about  Cicero ;  not  fo 
inuc]\  to  gain  Jiinj,  for  that  was  not  to  be  expe6ted,  as  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  Hand  neuter.  He  v/rotc  to  him  feveral  times 
to  that  effecl,  and  employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs 
him  with  letters  on  that  head ;  all  which  was  done,  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey.  In  the 
mean  time  thefc  letters  give  us  a  moft  fenfibie  proof  of  the 
high  efteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourifl^ied  at  this  time 
in  Rome :  when,  in  a  contelb  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was 
10  decide,  wc  fee  tlie  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  follicitotis  to  gain 
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4  ffian  to  tlieir  pr.rty,  who  had  no  peculiar  flail  hi  arms,  or 
rtalents  for  war.  Purfuing  however  the  refult  of  all  his  delibera- 
tions, he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrha- 
chium  i  and  arrived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole- 
family  to  the  iflue  of  that  caufe.  His  perfonal  affeflion  for  the 
man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the  reproaches  of  the  better 
iott,  who  began  to  cenfure  his  tardinefs,  and  above  all  his  gra- 
titude for  favours  received,  made  him  refolve  at  all  adventures  to 
run  after  him.  But  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluQance, 
fo  he  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  increafed  his  difguft.  He 
difliked  every  thing  which  they  had  done,  or  defigned  to  do  ;  faw 
nothing  good  amongft  them  but  their  caufe  ;  and  that  their  own 
councils  would  ruin  them.  He  was  diflatisfied  with  Pompey's 
management  of  the  war  from  the  beginning :  he  tells  Atticus, 
he  knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and  now  perceived 
him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difagreeable  fituatlon  he  de- 
clined all  employment ;  and  finding  his  counfels  wholly  flight- 
ed, relumed  his  ufual  way  of  raillery,  for  he  was  a  great  jeiler, 
and  what  he  could  not  diffuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured 
to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jefts.  When  Pompey  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them  :  "  How  can  I  come  late," 
faid  he,  "  when  I  find  nothing  in  readinefs  among  you  ?"  and 
upon  Pompey's  afking  him  farcaftically,  where  his  fon-iu-law 
Dolabella  was  •,  "  He  is  \vith  your  father-in-law,"  replied  he. 
To  a  perfon  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  and  informing  him  of  a 
ftrong  report  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Caefar  j 
"  And  you  failed  hither  therefore,"  l^iid  he,  "  that  you  might 
fee  it  with  your  own  eyes."  By  the  frequency  of  thefe  fplene- 
tic  jokes,  he  is  faid  to  have  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell 
him,  "  I  wiili  you  would  go  over  to  the  other  fide,  that  you 
may  begin  to  fear  us." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated, 
Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  great 
favour  by  Crefar  ;  v/ho  was  now  declared  di6lator  for  the  fecond. 
time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  mailer  of  the  horfe.  We  may 
eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from  his  letters,  that  he 
was  not  a  little  difcompofcd  at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview 
with  Cxfar,  and  the  indignity  of  offering  himfelf  to  a  con- 
queror, againft  whom  he  had  been  in  arms  *,  for  though  upon 
fnany  accounts  he  had  reafon  to  expe6\  a  kind  reception  from 
Csefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays,  virorth  begging ; 
fmce  what  was  given  by  a  mafter,  might  always  be  taken  away 
again  at  pleafure.  But  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occafion  to 
fay  or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :  for  Csefar  no 
fooner  faw  him  than  he  ahghted,  and   ran  to  embrace  him, 
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and  walked  with  him  alouc,  converfing  very  familiarly,  for  fe- 
veral  furlongs.  About  the  end  of  the  year,  Csefar  embarked 
for  Africa,  to  purfuc  the  war  again  ft  the  Ponipeian  generals 
who,  afiilted  by  king  Juba,  held  the  poflerhon  of  that  province 
with  a  vaft  army  :  but  while  the  general  attention  was  employ- 
ed in  the  expectation  of  fome  decifive  blow,  Cicero,  dcfpairing 
of  any  good  from  either  fide,  chofe  to  live  retired,  and  out  of 
fight ;  and  whether  in  the  city  or  the  country,  (hut  himfelf  up 
with  his  books  ;  which,  as  he  often  fays,  "  had  hitherto  been 
.the  diverfion  only,  but  were  now  become  the  fupport  of  his  life." 
In  this  retreat  he  entered  into  a  clofe  fiiendfliip  and  correfpon- 
dence  with  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans  ;  and  wrote  two  of  thofe 
pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  his 
.works. 

, :.  He  was  now  in  his  6ift  year,  and  forced  to  part  at  laft  with 
his  wife  Terentia  ;  whofe  humour  and  conduct  had  long  been 
uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  him  fome  cenfure,  for  put- 
ting away  a  wife  who  had  lived  with  him  above  "^o  years,  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  bed  aind  fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  two 
children  extremely  dear  to  him  :  and  what  gave  his  enemies 
the  greater  handle  to  railly  him  was,  his  marrying  a  handfome 
young  woman  named  Publilia,  of  an  age  difproportioned  to  his 
own,  and  to  whom  he  was  guardian.  But  Terentia  was  a  wo- 
man of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit :  and  though  he  had 
borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  flourifhing 
itatc  of  his  fortunes  :  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured  by  a  con- 
,tinual  fuccefhon  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  the  want  of 
eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Cicfar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of  July, 
by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  fpent  fome  days  ;  upon  which 
Cicero  fays  pleafantly  jn  a  letter  to  Varro,  he  had  never  feen 
that  farm  of  his  before,  whic|i,  though  one  of  the  worft  that 
he  has,  he  does  not  yet  defpife.  iSome  of  Cicero's  jells  upon 
C<£far's  adminiitratlon  are  Itill  preferved ;  which  (hew,  that  his 
friends  had  reafon  enough  to  admonifli  him  to  be  itill  more 
upon  his  guard.  Ci:€far  liad  advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated 
mimic  actor,  to  the  order  of  knights  ;  but  when  he  ftepped  from 
the  ftage  into  the  theatre,  to  take  his  place  on  the  equeflrian 
benches,  none  p(  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  feat  amonglt 
jthem.  As  he  was  marching  ofl"  therefore  with  dilgrace,  hap- 
peniug  to  pafs  near  Cicero,  "  I  would  make  room  for  you  hfere," 
fays  he,  ,"  on-  our  bench,  if  we  were  not  alreadv  too  much 
crowded;"  alluding  to  Caefar's  filling  up  the  feiiate  alfo  with  the 
fcum  of  his  creatures,  and  even  with  (trangers  and  barbarians. 
At  another  time- being  defired  by  a  friend,  in  a  public  compaay, 
;to  prccure  for.  his  ion  the  rank  of  a  fenator  in  one  of  the  cor- 
■'  ■.  porate 
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fOrate  towns  of  Italy,  "  He  fliall  have  It,"  fays  he,  "  if  you 
pleafe,  at  Rome  ;  but  it  will  be  diliicult  at  Pompeii."  An  ac- 
quaintance likewife  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his  refpecls 
to  him,  and  being  aficed  what  bulinefs  had  brought  him  to  Rome, 
faid,  that  he  was  lent  upon  an  embaliy  to  Ccefar,  to  intercede  with 
him  for  the  liberty  of  his  country :  upon  which  Cicero  replied, 
"  If  you  fucceed,  you  fnall  be  au  ambalrador  alfo  for  us."  Cielar, 
on  the  other  hand,  thougli  he  knew  his  temper  and  prmciples 
to  be  irreconcileable  to  his  ufurped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friend- 
flilp  to  the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  character,  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  him  with  the  greateft  humanity,  and  by  all 
the  marks  ot  perfonal  favour ;  which  however  Cicero  never  ufed 
for  any  purpofes  whatever,  but  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  any  cala- 
mity in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times,  and  to  ferve  thole  un- 
happy men  who  were  driven  from  their  country  and  families, 
fur  the  adherence  to  that  caufe  which  he  himfelf  had  efpoufed. 

Cicero  was  now  oppreiTed  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  atiiiction, 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia  ;  who  died  in  child- 
bed, foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third  huiband  Dolabelia. 
8he  was  about  32  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by 
the  few  hints  which  are  left  of  her  chara£ter,  appears  to  have 
been  an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft  af- 
feclrionately  and  pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father  ;  and  to  the 
uiitai  graces  of  her  fex  having  added  the  more  folid  accom- 
pUihhients  of  knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be 
the  companion  as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age;  and  v\as 
judly  eiteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  belt,  but  the  moft  learned 
of  the  roman  ladies.  His  alilittion  for  the  death  of  this  daugh- 
ter was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophers  are  faid  to  have  come 
from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can  hardly  be  true, 
except  of  thofe  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in  his  own  family  ;  for 
his  firlt  care  was,  to  thun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could,  by 
removing  to  Atticus's  houfe,  where  he  lived  chiefly  in  his  li- 
brary, turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet  with  on  the  fub- 
jeti  of  moderating  grief.  Eut  finding  his  refidence  here  too 
public,  and  a  greater  refort  to  him  than  he  could  bear,  he  re- 
tired to  Alfuria,  one  of  his  feats  near  Aiuium,  a  little  illand  on 
the  latian  fliore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  co- 
vered wi'h  woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  Ihady  walks  ;  a  foene 
of  ail  others  the  fittelt  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  v/here  he 
could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  "  Here,"  fays  he  to  At- 
ticus,  "  I  live  without  the  fpeech  oi  man  ;  every  morning  early 
I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickelt  of  the  wood,  and  never  come  ouc 
■till  the  evening.  Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as 
.this  folitude  ;  and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my  books." 
Indeed  his  wliole  time  was  employed  in  little  elfe  than  reading 
.and  writing,  dtsring  Citfar's  adminiftration,  which  he   never 
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could  cheerfully  fubmit  to ;  and  it  wnr,  within  this  period  that 
he  drew  up  fome  of  the  j^rnvelt  of  thofe  philofophical  pieces, 
Vi'hich  are  ftili  extant  in  lus  works. 

After  the  death  of  C.tfar,  by  the  confiiiracy  formed  againft 
him  by  Brutus  and  Calhus,  Cicero  became  once  more  himfelt. 
By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fubjedtion  to  a 
lupcrior,  and  all  uneafinefs  and  indignity  of  managing  a  povvet, 
which  every  monaent  could  opprefs  him.  He  was  without  com- 
petition the  firit  citizen  in  Rome,  the  firft  in  that  credit  and 
authority  both  with  the  fenate  and  people  which  great  merit 
:md  fcrvices  will  neceirarily  give  in  a  free  city.  '1  he  confpi- 
rators  confidercd  him  as  fuch,  and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their 
fure  friend ;  .for  they  had  no  fooner  killed  Ccelar  in  the  fenate- 
houfc,  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee,  rhan 
Brutus,  lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by 
rame,  to  congratulate  with  him  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 
And  when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  with 
the  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they 
proclaimed  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero.  Hence  An- 
tony afterwards  took  a  pxetcnce  of  charging  him  in  public  with 
being  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  and  the  principal  adyiter  of  \t. 
It  is  evident  indeed  from  feveral  .of  his  letters,  that  he  had  au 
expectation  of  fuch  an  attempt;  for  he  prophefied  very  early, 
that  Cjefar's  reign  could  not  laft  fix  months,  but  mull  necef- 
iariiy  fall,  either  by  violence,  or  of  kfclf  ;  nay  farther,  he  hoped 
to  live  to  fee  it.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  it  :  for  though  he  had  the  flrit1:eft  friendihip 
with  the  chief  a£tors,  and  they  the  greateft  confidence  in  him, 
yet  his  age,  chara£ler,  and  dignityj  rendered  him  entirely  unfit 
to  bear  a  part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature,  and  to  embark 
himfclf  in  an  affair  fo  delperate,  with  a  number  of  men, 
who,  excepting  a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young 
to  be  trufted,  or,  as  he  fays,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  known 
by  him. 

But  though  Csefar's  reign  was  now  indeed  fallen,  yet  Ci- 
cero's hopes  were  all  going  to  be  difappointed  :  and  though 
the  confpiracy  had  fucceedcd  againfl  Csefar,  yet  it  drew  after  it 
a  train  of  confequences,  which,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  ended 
in  the  deflruttion  not  only  of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  even 
Cicero  himfeif.  The  conlpiratcrs  had  formed  no  fcheme  be- 
yond the  death  of  Crefar ;  but  feemed  to  be  as  much  furprifed 
and  amazed  at  wha*:  they  had  done,  as  the  refl  of  the  city  v/as. 
Their  irrefolution  and  delays  therefore  gave  Antony  lelfure  to 
recoUeft  himfeif,  and  to  propofe  and  carry  many  things  on  the 
pretence  of  public  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
moll  pernicious  ufe ;  amongll  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  all  Ci^far's  a£ls,  and 
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for  the  allowance  of  a  public  funeral  to  Caefiir,  froin  wliich  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  foldicry  3nd  the  populace 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  republican  caufe ;  and  he  fucce^ded 
in  it  fo  well,  that  Brutus  and  Caifius  had  then  no  fniall  dijfi- 
cuKy  to  defend  their  lives  aad  houfcs  frorn  the  violence  of  his 
mob,  and,  with  the  reif  of  the  confpirators,werefoon  after  obliged 
to  quit  Rome.  Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and 
Calhus,  not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  tura 
J>y  the  hidolence  of  his  friends.  In  this  retreat  he  had  a  mi:d 
to  rriakc  an  excurlion  to  Greece,  and  p<iy  a  vifit  to  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  fent  about  a  year  before  to  Athens,  to  ftudy 
itnder  the  philofophers  of  that  pla.ee,  and  particularly  un- 
der Cr^ippus,  the  chief  of  the  pej"ipatetic  fecV.  ^-£n  the  meaii 
time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  with  his  old 
friends  of  the  oppofite  party,  the  late  minifters  of  Csefars 
power ;  among  whom  were  Hirtius  Panfa,  8cc.  There  were 
feveral  reafons  wliich  made  it  neceflgry  to  thefe  men  to  court 
Cicero  at  this  time  as  much  a?  ever.  '  For  if  the  republic  hap- 
pened to  recover  itfelf,  he  wa?  of  all  men  the  moft  capable  to 
protevfb  them  on  that  fide  :  if  not,  the  moft  able  to  aihlt  thera 
againft  Antony,  whofe  defigjis  and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  ftili 
more ;  and,  if  they  muft  have  a  new  mafter,  they  were  difpofed, 
for  the  fake  of  Ccefar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  0£layius. 
For  this  new  atfor  was  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage  -,  and 
though  hitherto  but  little  confidered,  foon  made  thg  firft  figure 
upon  it,  and  drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.  He  had 
been  fent  a  few  months  before  to  ApoUonia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  uncle  on  his  v/ay  to  the  parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him  :  but  the  news  of  Csefai's  death  foon  brought  him 
back  to  Italy,  to  try  -what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himfelf, 
by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  uncle's  friends. 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicex"o  at  this  time ;  and  they 
prefeuted  0£lavius  to  him,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  with 
the  ftrongeft  profeihons  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  that  he 
would  be  governed  entirely  by  his  direclion.  Indeed  Cicero 
thought  it  neceffary  to  cherifli  and  encourage  0£lavius,  if  for 
nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony  :  but 
could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs. 
He  fufpeefed  his  youth  and  want  of  experience;  and  that  he 
had  not  ilrength  enough  to  deal  v/ith  Antony  •,  and  above  all, 
that  he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He 
thought  it  impoihble,  he  fhould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  ;  and 
was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle's  aifls  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and  his 
death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  himfelf.  And 
when  Cicero  did  confcnt  at  laft  to  unite  himfelf  to  Ocla- 
yius's    interefls,    it   was   with   no  other   view,    but  to    arm 
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him  •vi'itTi  a  power  fufficlcnt  to  opprefs  Antony,  yet  fo  cliccf^- 
•ed  and  limited,  that  he  Ihould  not  be  able  to  opprefs  the 
lepublic. 

In  tlie  hurry  of  thefe  politics,  he  was  profecuting  his  ftudies 
ftill  with  his    ufunl  application  ;  and  belides  fome  philofophical 
pieces,  now  finiOied  his  book  of  offices,  or  the  duties  of  inan, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  :  a  work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  aj:;es, 
as  the  moff  perfe£l  fyflem  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  noblefl 
effort  and  fpecimen  of  what  reafon  could  do  towards  guiding 
man  through  life  with  innocence  and  happinefs.     However,  he 
paid  a  conllant  attention  to  public   affairs;  miffed  no  oppor- 
tunities, but  did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do 
for  the  reco'-jAiry  of  the  republic  :  for  all  that  vigour  witli  which 
it  was  making  this  laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to 
his  councils  and  authority.     This  appears  from  thole  memora- 
ble Philippics,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publiflied  againft   1 
Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity.     But  all    ; 
was  in  vain  :  for  though  Antony's  army  ■was  entirely  defeated   \ 
at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  v/hich  made  many  people  imagine  that  '1 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome   eflablilhed  •, 
yet  the  death  of  the  confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in   that  a£fion., 
gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate  caufe  of  the  ruin   of  the  republic.      Otffavius  grew 
more  and  more  intra£lable,  being  perfuadcd   they  owed  their 
fafety  to  him ;  and  every   thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about 
that  dreadful  union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and    Antony,  which 
was  formed  fo  foon  after.     Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Bru- 
tus and  Caffius  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republic  :  but,  after  al) 
his  repeated  applications,  neither   of  them  feemed  to  have  en- 
tertained  the   leafl  thought    of   it.     Yet    notwithftanding  the 
pains  that  he  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  Itruggle  he  was  making 
in  the  fupport  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus,   who  was  naturally 
peevifh  and  querulous,  being  particularly  chagrined  by  the  un- 
happy turn  of  affairs  in  Italy;  and  judging  of  councils  by  events, 
was  difpofed   at  lail   to  throw  all   the  blame  upon  him.     He 
charged  him   chiefly,   that  by  a  profufion  of  honours  on  young 
Csefar,  he  had  infpiredhim  with  an  ambition  incompatible  with 
the  fafety  of  tlie  republic,  and  armed   him  with  that  power 
which  he  was  now  employing  to  opprefs  it :  whereas  the  truth 
is,  that  by  thefe  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  C?efar 
any  nev*  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
own  vigour  to  the  public  fervice  and  the  ruin   of  Antony ;  in 
which  he  fuCceeded  even  beyond  expe£l:ation  ;  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  gained  his  (i  id,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  acci- 
dents which  could  not  be  forefeen.     For  it  is  evident  from  many 
fa£fsj  that  lie  Was  always  j-ealous  of  Cicfar ;   and  inftead  of  m^ 
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jreafing,  was  contriving  fome  check  to  his  authority ;  till,  bv  the 
jiieath  of  the  confuls,  he  liipped  out  of  his  hands,  and  became 
jtoo  Itrong  to  be  managed  by  him  any  longer. 

Oclavius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
[fubduedthe  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  towards 
Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  who  had  already  pafled 
the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have 
a  perfonai  interview  with  him  ;  which  had  been  privately  con- 
certed for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and  dividing 
the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  amongft  therafelves- 
The  place  appointed  for  this  interview,  was  a  fmall  iiland 
about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus, 
which  runs  near  to  that  city.  Here  they  met,  and  fpent 
three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their 
accommodation  :  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  the  three 
ftiouid  be  invefted  jointly  vrith  fupreme  power  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  with  the  title  of  triumvirs,  for  fettling  the  flate  of 
the  republic ;  that  they  fhould  2.£i.  in  all  -cafes  by  con:mon 
confent;  nominate  the  magillrates  and  governors  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  and  determine  all  affairs  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic by  their  fole  will  and  pleafure,  &c.  The  lait  thing  which 
they  adjuited  was,  the  lift  of  a  profcription,  which  they  were 
determined  to  make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers 
tell  us,  occafioned  much  difhculty  and  warm  contePts  among 
them  ;  till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facritice  fome  of  his 
beft  friends  to  the  revenge  and  relentment  of  his  coliear^ues. 
The  v.'hole  lift  is  faitl  to  have  confifted  of  300  fenators  and  2000 
knights ;  all  doomed  to  die  for  a  crime  the  moft  unpardonable 
to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  re- 
fer ved  the  publication  of  the  general  lift  to  their  arrival  at 
Rome ;  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the 
heads  of  the  republican  party,  about  17  in  all ;  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Cicero ;  for  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effedt  of 
their  union,  and  a  neceflliry  facrifice  to  the  common  intereft 
of  the  three.  Thofe  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de- 
term.ined  to  deftroy  him,  fince  his  authority  was  too  great  to 
be  fuffered  in  an  enemy  ;  and  experience  had  Ihewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  opprefTors  of  his 
country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  tufculan  villa  when  he  firft  received  the 
news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in  it.  It 
was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  the  moment  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife  thofe 
whom  they  had  deftined  to  deftrudion,  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape.  But  fome  of 
Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early  notice  of  it ; 
upon  which  he  fet  forward  prefently  towards  Afturia,  the 
i;"  jieareit 
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neareft  village  which  he  had  upon  the  fea  ;  where  he  embarkec! 
in  a  vefl'cl  ready  for  him,  with  intent  to  tranlport  himfelf  di- 
rectly out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  But  the  winds  being 
trofs  and  turbulent,  and  the  fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he 
had  failed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  at 
Circxum,  and  fpent  a  night  near  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and 
ivrefolution.  The  qucflion  was,  what  courfe  he  fliould  Iteer  ; 
and  whether  he  fhould  fly  to  Brutus  or  CafTius,  or  to  S.  Pom- 
peius :  but  after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them,  it  is  faid, 
plcafed  him  fo  much  as  the  expedient  of  dying.  So  that,  as 
Plutarch  fays,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city, 
and  killing  himfelf  in  Coefar's  houfe,  in  order  to  leave  the 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Cxfar's  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
tude. But  the  importunity  of  his  fervants  prevailed  with  him 
to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta  j  v/here  he  went  again  on  fhore,  to 
repofe  himfelf  in  his  formian  villa,  about  a  mile  from  the  coaft, 
weary  of  his  life  and  the  fea  ;  and  declaring  he  would  die  in 
that  country  which  he  had  fo  often  faved.  Here  he  ilept 
foundly  lev  feveral  hours ;  though,  as  fome  writers  tell  us,  a 
great  number  of  crows  •  were  fluttering  all  the  while,  and 
making  a  ilrange  noife  about  his  windows,  as  if  to  roufe  and 
v/arn  him  of  the  approaching  fate  ;  and  that  one  of  them 
made  its  way  into  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed 
clothes ;  till  his  fiaves,  admoniflied  by  this  prodigy,  and  afhamed 
to  fee  brute  creatures  more  foUicitous  for  his  fafety  than  them- 
felves,  forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair,  and  carried 
him  away  towards  the  fhip,  through  the  private  ways  and  walks 
of  his  woods  ;  having  juil  heard,  that  foldlers  v.ere  already  come 
into  the  country,  in  queft  of  him,  and  not  far  from  the  villa.  As 
foon  as  they  were  gone,  the  foldiers  arrived  at  the  houfe  ;  and  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the  fea,  and 
overtook  him  in  the  v»'ood.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius 
Lenas,  a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended  and  preferred  in  a  capital  caufe.  As  foon  as 
the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfelves  to  fight, 
being  reiblved  to  defend  tlicir  mailer's  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  •,  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him  down, 
and  to  make  no  refiftance.  1  lien  looking  upon  his  execu- 
tioners with  great  prefence  and  firmnefs,  and  thruiling  his 
neck  as  forwardly  as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  lie  bade  them 
do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted.  Upon  which  they 
cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands,  and  returned  with  them 
in  all  haile  and  great  joy  towards  Rome,  as  the  moft  agreeable 
prefent  which  they  could  carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged 
himfelf  with  the  conveyance,  without  refledfing  on  the  infamy 
of  carrying  that  head  which  had  faved  his  own.  He  found 
An  ton  v  in  the  forum,  furrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of 
4  people ; 
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people  ;  but  upon  fliewing,  from  a  dlftance,  the  fpoils  which 
he  brought,  he  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the  honour 
of  a  crown,  and  about  8000I.  Iterling.  Antony  ordered  the 
head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the  two  hands  :  a 
fad  fpetlacle  to  the  city  ;  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye ; 
to  fee  thofe  mangled  members,  which  ufed  to  exert  them- 
felves  fo  glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  Hves,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  Uberties  of  tlie  roman  people,  fo  lamentably 
expoffcd  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and  traitors  !  The  deaths 
of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiilorian  of  that  age,  caufcd  only  a  private 
and  particular  forrow,  but  Cicero's  an  univerfal  one.  it  was 
a  triumph  over  the  republic  itfelf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and 
ellabliih  the  perpetual  flavery  of  Rome.  Antony  confidered  it 
as  fuch ;  and,  fatiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  the  pro- 
fcription  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  7th  of  December  ;  about  ten  days 
from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate  :  after  he  had  hved  63 
years,  1 1  months,  and  5  days. 

CICERO  (Marcus),  the  fon  of  Marcus  Tulllus  Cicero  :  of 
whom  it  is  the  more  neceffary  to  give  fome  account,  becaufe 
his  character  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  a  very  difad- 
vantageous,  and,  as  many  think,  in  a  very  injurious  light.  For 
he  has  generally  been  reprefented,  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vicious,  and  even  a  proverb  of  dege- 
neracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  enquire  accurately  into  the  fa£l, 
we  fliall  not  find  fufficient  ground  for  fo  fcandalous  a  tradition. 

He  was  born,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  article, 
of  Terentia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the  confulfhip  : 
that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64  years  before 
Chrift.  In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  under  the  eye 
and  difcipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all  imaginable  proofs  both 
of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius ;  was  modefl,  tradable, 
and  dutiful;  diligent  in  his  ftudies,  and  expert  in  his  exercifes  : 
fo  that  in  the  pharfalic  war,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  in  Pompey's  camp,  by  his  dexterity  of  riding, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  all  the  other  accomplifiiments  of  a 
young  Ibldier.  Not  long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  fent  to 
Athens,  as  we  have  faid,  to  ftudy  under  Cratippus.  Here  in- 
deed, upon  his  firft  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome 
irregularity  of  conducft  and  extravagance  of  expence,  thai  made 
his  fathiir  uneafy  :  into  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  mafter  of  rhetoric,  a  lover  of  wine 
and  pleafure ;  with  whom  Cicero  for  that  renfon  expoftulatsd 
very  feverely  by  letter,  and  difcharged  him  from  his  attendance. 
But  the  young  man  was  foon  made,  fenfible  of  his  folly,  and  re- 
called to  his  duty  by  the  remouftrances  of  his  friends,  and  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  ofAt'ticus*,  fo  tliat  Iiis  father  readily  jiaid  lils  debts,  and 
enlarged  his  allowance  -,   which  fecms  lo  have  been  about  700I.    ■  ^ 
per  annum. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  principal 
men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  roman  friends,  who  liad  occa- 
fion  to  viGt  Athens,  arc  condant  and  uniform  in  their  praifes 
of  him.  When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was  exceedingly  taken 
with  his  virtue  and  good  princi])les  :  of  which  he  feiit  a  high 
encomium  to  his  father,  and  entrufied  him,  though  but  20  years 
old,  with  a  principal  command  in  his  drmy  :  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himfclf  with  a  finguhir  reputation  both  of  courage  andcon- 
Uurt  ;  and  in  feverai  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  ene- 
my, where  he  commanded  in  c'aief,  always  came  otF  victorious. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompey ;  who  had  taken  poUeiTion  of  Sicily  with  a  great  , 
army, ana  fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was  the  laft  1 
refuge  of  the  poor  republicans  :  where  young  Cicero  was  re- 
ceived again  with  particular  honours ;  and  continued  fighting 
rtill  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty ;  till  Pompey,  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triumvirate,  obtained,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon. and  reftoration  of  all  the 
pi*ofcribed  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were  then  in  arms  with 
him.  Cicero  therefore  toolc  his  leave  of  Pompey,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his  party  :  where  he  lived 
£or  fome  time  in  the  condition  of  a  private  nobleman,  remote 
fi'om  all  public  affairs ;  partly  through  the  envy  oi  the  times, 
averfe  to  his  name  and  principles  ;  partly  through  choice, 
and  his  old  zeal  for  the  republican  caufe,  which  he  ftill  retained 
to  the  lalt.  In  this  uneafy  iVate,  where  he  had  nothing  to" 
roufe  his  virtue,  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  ftrange  that  he 
funk  into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pieafure,  and  the  intemperate 
love  of  wine  ;  which  began  to  be  the  faihionable  vice  of  this 

age.  _  '      _  ^ 

Auguftus  however  paid  him  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  make  him  a  priefl  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of  thofe 
magiilrates  who  prelided  over  the  coinage  of  the  public  money: 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  medal  llill  extant,  with  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and  Appius  Claudius  on  the  other  ; 
who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this  oiEce.  But  upon  the 
laft  breach  with  Antony,  Auguftus  no  fooner  became  the  fole 
mafter  of  Rome,  than  he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the  con- 
fulfiiip  :  fo  that  his  letters,  which  brought  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  Aclium,  and  conqueft  of  ^gypt,  were  addrefied  to 
Cicero  the  conful ;  who  had  the  pleafure  of  publifliing  them  to 
the  fenate  and  people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that 
decree;,  which  ordered  all  the  llatues  and  monuments  of  An- 
tony 
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Ibny  to  be  demolifliec),  and   that  no  perfon  of  his  family  ihould 
ever  after  bear  tlie  name  of  Marcus.     By  payiig   this  honour 
to  the  foil,  Auguilus  made  fame  atonement  for  his  treachery  to 
the  father  ;  and  by  givmg   the  family  this  opportunity  of  re- 
venging his  death    upon   Antony,   tixed   the   blame  of  It  aUo 
there  :   while  the  people  looked  upon  it  as  divine  and  providen- 
tial, that  the  final  overthrow  of  Antony's  name   and  fortunes 
ftiould,  by  a  flrange  revolution   of  affair?,  be  referred  for  the 
triumph  of  young  Cicero.     Soon  after  Cicero's  confulfhip,  he 
was  made  proconful  of  Afia,  or,  as  Appian  fays,  of  Syria  j  one 
6f  the   moil  confiderable  provinces  of  the  emine     from  which 
time  we  find  no  farther  mention   of  him  in  hiilory.     rie  died 
probably  foon  after  ;  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  reproach  of  his 
intemperance,  and  diitinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  councils  or  the 
(late.     But  from  the  honours  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident 
''that  his  life,  though  blemifhed   by  fome   fcandai,  yet    vvas   not 
void   of  dignity;  and,   amidil  all   the  vices  with  v.hich  he  is 
charged,  he  is  allowed  to  liave  retained  his   father's  wit   and 
polltenefs. 

There  are   two  ftories  related  of  him,  which  fhew  that  his 
natural  courage  and  high  fpirit  were  far  from  being  fubdued  by 
the  ruin  of   his   party  and   fortunes  :    for,  being  in   company 
with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drunic  very  hard,  in  the  heat 
of  wine  and  pafiion,  he  threw  a  cup  at  the  head  of  Agrippa  ; 
who,  next  to   Auguilus,   bore   the   chief  fway  in  Rome.     He 
was  provoked  to  it  probably  by  fome  difpute  in  politics,  or  in- 
fult  on  the  late  champions  and  vanquilhed  caufe  of  the  republic. 
At  another  time  during  his  government  of  Afia,  one  Ceftius, 
who  was  afterwards  prxtor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  and  a  re- 
viler  of  his  father,  having  the  alTurance  to  come  one  day  to  his 
table,  Cicero,  after  he  had  enquired  his  name,  and  underllood 
that  it   was  the  man  who  uicd  to  infult   the  memory  of  his 
father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nothing  of  polite  letters,  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken   away  and   publicly  whipt.     I^pon   the 
whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entirely  correfpond  with  the  fplendour 
of  his  father's,  it  feems   chargeable  to  his  misfortune,  rather 
than  his  fault ;   and  to  the  miicrable  ftate  of  the  times,  which 
allowed  no  room  for   the  attainment  of  his  father's  nonours, 
or  the  imitation  of  his  virtues :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  better 
times,  and  a  free  republic,  though  he  would  not  have  been  fo 
eminent   a  fchobr,  or  orator,  or  flatefman  as  his  feather,  yet 
he  would  have  excelled  him  probably  in  that  charadter  which 
conferred  a  more   fubllantial    power  and  dazzling    glory,   the 
fame  of  a  brave  and  accompliilied  general. 

CIGNANI  (Carlo),  born  at    Bologna,   anno    1628.     His 

father,  Pompeo  Cignani,  obferving  hU  fon  defign  after  the  beft 
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piQures  in  his  cabinet,  readily  faw  the  ability  he  would  one  day 
difplay  in  that  art ;  and  Baptifta  Cairo,  a  bolognefe  painter, 
lirft  cultivated  this  fprouting  genius,  which  grew  up  in  the 
fchool  of  Albano,  who  always  loved  him  as  his  own  fon,  and 
declared  every  where  that  he  would  be  the  greatelt  fupport  of 
his  fchool.  His  reputation  being  now  ralfed,  he  was  fent  for 
to  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Parma,  and  many  other  places,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  protection  of  many  noblemen  and 
others  ;  duke  Francis  Farnefe  prefled  him  to  receive  the  title 
of  count  and  knighthood,  which,  through  modefty,  he  had  re- 
fufed  the  pope  and  feveral  other  princes.  In  his  works  are 
found  a  freflmefs  and  force  of  pencil,  a  lightnefs  of  hand,  an 
admirable  compofition,  a  correclnefs  of  tfefign,  gracefulnefs, 
mellownefs,  fertility  of  genius,  an  eafe  In  fpreadlng  his  dra- 
peries •,  in  a  word,  he  may  bs  reckoned  among  the  moft  graceful 
painters  :  above  all  things,  he  attached  himfclf  to  exprefs  the 
palTions  of  the  foul  in  his  characters.  The  new  manner  he 
had  formed  was  from  Guido  and  Carravaggio,  without  lofing 
fight  of  the  graces  of  Corregglo.  He  is  reproached  with  finifli^ 
ing  his  pictures  fo  much,  that  he  deflroyed  the  fplrit  of  themj 
that  his  colouring  was  too  (Irong,  and  gave  his  figures  fo 
much  relief,  that  they  were  not  united  with  the  grounds :  he 
was  alfo  generally  looked  upon  as  properer  to  paint  virgins  and 
half  figures  than  hlflorical  fubje6ls.  His  death  happened  at 
Forli,  anno  1719- 

CllNIABUE  (Giovanni),  a  renowned  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1240,  and  was  the  firfl  who  revived  the  art  of 
painting  in  Italy.  Being  defcended  of  «  noble  family,  and  a^ 
lad  of  fprightly  parts,  he  was  fent  to  fchool,  in  order  to  learn 
the  belles  lettres  of  thofe  times  ;  but  inflead  of  minding  his 
books,  he  was  obferved  to  fpend  all  his  time  In  drawing  the 
figures  of  men,  or  horfes,  or  the  like,  upon  paper,  or  the  back-, 
fide  of  his  books.  The  fine  arts  having  been  extinct  in  Italy,- 
cver  fince  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  fenate  of  Flo-_ 
rence  had  fent  at  that  time  for  painters  out  of  Greece  to  reftore, 
painting  in  Tufcany.  CImabue  was  their  firll  difciple :  for- 
followlng  his  natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  from  fchool,  and, 
pafs  whole  days  with  thofe  painters,  to  fee  them  work.  HiSf 
father,  perceiving  what  a  turn  he  had  this  way,  agreed  with; 
the  Greeks  to  take  him  under  their  care.  Accordingly  he. 
fell  to  bufinefs,  and  foon  furpaffed  his  mafters  both  in  defigii; 
and  colouring.  He  gave  fomething  of  ilrength  and  freedom , 
to  his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive  :  and  though  he_ 
wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  fhadows,  was  but, 
little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpecTtlve,  and  in  divers ; 
other  particulars  but  indifferently  accompiifhed,  yet  the  foun- 
dation which  he  laid  for  future  improvement,  entitled  him  to_ 
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the  name  of  the  "  father  of  the  firft  age,  or  infancy  of  modern 
painting." 

Cim^bue  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in 
frefco  and  in  diftemper ;  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  being  not 
then  difcovered.  He  painted  a  great  many  things  at  Florence, 
feme  of  which  are  yet  remaining  :  but,  as  his  fame  began  to 
fpread,  he  was  fent  for  to  many  remote  places,  and  among  the 
reft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  Ae  birth-place  of  St. 
Francis.  There  in  the  lower  church,  in  com.pany  with  thofe 
greek  painters,  he  painted  fome  of  the  cieling  and  the  fides 
of  the  church,  with  the  ftorics  of  the  lives  of  our  Saviour 
land  St.  Francis;  in  all  which  he  fo  far  out-did  his  coadjutors, 
J  that,  taking  courage,  he  refolved  to  paint  by  himfelf,  and  under- 
took the  upper  church  in  frefco.  Eeing  returned  to  Florence, 
he  painted  for  the  church  of  Sancta  Maria  Novella,  where  he 
went  firft  to  fchool,  a  great  piece  of  our  Lady,  which  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  between  the  chapel  of  the  Rucillai  and  that  of  the 
Bardi  di  Vernia  ;  and  which  was  the  biggeft  pi61:ure  that  had 
been  feen  in  thofe  days.  The  connoifteurs  fay,  that  one 
niay  even  now  difcern  in  it  the  greek  manner  of  his  firft 
mailers,  though  bettered,  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern 
method  of  painting.  It  excited  however  fo  much  wonder  in  the 
people  of  thofe  times,  that  it  was  carried  from  Cimabue's  houfc 
to  the  church  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  in  folemn  proceffion  ; 
and  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  city  for  it. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  while  Cimabue  was  doing  this  piece 
in  a  garden  he  had  near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Naples,  came  through  Florence,  where,  being  received 
with  all  polFible  demonftrations  of  refpe£l,  the  magiftrates, 
among  other  entertainments,  carried  him  to  fee  this  piece. 
And  becaufe  nobody  had  yet  feen  it,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence 
waited  upon  him  thither,  and  with  fuch  extraordinary  re- 
joicings, that  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Al- 
legri,  that  is,  the  Merry  Suburb ;  which  name  it  has  retained 
to  this  day,  though  it  has  fince  been  built  upon,  and  made  z 
part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  was  alfo  a  great  archlteft  as  well  as  painter,  and 
concerned  in  the  fabric  of  San(Sla  Maria  del  Fior  in  Florence  j 
during  which  employment,  being  arrived  at  the  ace  of  60  years, 
he  died.  He  left  many  difclples,  and  among  the  reft  Ghlotto, 
who  proved  an  excellent  mafter.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo  much  outdone  by  his  fcholar 
Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is. 
Cimabue's  pltSlure  is  ftlU  to  be  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of 
Simon  Sanefe,  in  the  chapel-houfe  of  Sancla  Maria  Novella, 
made  in  profile,  in  the  hiftory  of  faith.     It  is  a  figure  which  has 
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a  lean  fare,  a  little  tc  I  beard,  in  point;  willi  a  capuche,  of-' 
monk's  hood  upon  his  head,  after  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times:  • 
and  the  lignrc  next  lo  him  is  Simon  Sanefe  himfclf,  who  drew. 
Ins  own  piclufc  by   the  help  of  two  looking-glaflcs. 

CIOFANI  (IIekcules),  a  learned  Italian  of  Sulmo,  publiflied 
annotations  tipon  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  in  1578,  to  which  he 
prefixed  the  life  of  0\'id,  and  a  dcfcription  of  the  Goiintry  of 
Salmo.  It  is  faid,  that  the  honour  which  Ciofani  afTumed  to 
himfelf  upon  being  the  countryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to 
undertake  his  commentaries  upon  this  poet ;  and  that  the 
hearty  inGlination  with  wliich  he  purfued  the  agreeable  taft:, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it. 
Paul  Aianutvus  fays,  that  his  notes  upon  the  Metamorpliofis  are 
full  of  excellent  learning,  and  M-ritten  in  pure  and  elegant  latin* 
Muretus  has  parted  the  fame  judgment  upon  him.  Scaliger 
fays  in  general  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid ;  and  adds,  what 
js  ftill  more  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honed  man.  He 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  very  modeil  as  well  as  a  very 
judicious  and  learned  man  5  ready  to  commend  others,  but  an 
enemy  to  cenfurc.  His  annotations  upon  Ovid  were  printed  at 
firft  in  a  feparate  volume  by  thcmfelves  •,  but  they  h;-.ve  fince 
been  difperfed  among  others,  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  in  the  va- 
riorum editions  of  that  author. 

CIPRIANI.     SeeCvpRiAKi. 

CIRO-FERRI,  painter  and  architect,  born  at  Rome  in  1634, 
was  loaded  with  honours  by  Alexander  VII.  by  his  three  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  and  other  princes.  The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  engaged 
him  to  finifli  the  works  which  Peter  di  Cortona,  his  mafier,  had 
left  imperfe(ft  :  in  which  the  difeiple  came  oft  with  honour.. 
His  grand  ilyle,  his  judicious  compofition,  his  liappy  genius, 
will  alwavs  fccure  admiration  to  his  works,  which  would  have 
bsen  better  deferved  if  he  had  given  more  animation  and  va- 
riety to  his  characters.  Ciro-Ferri  died  at  Rome  in  16S9,  at 
the  age  of  51;. 

CLAGETT  (Willi .^tM)  an  cnglifli  divine,  was  born  at  St- 
Edmund's  Bury,  Suffolk,  1646  ;  and  educated  at  the  free-fchool 
there  under  Dr.  Thomas  Stephens,  who  wrote  notes  on  Statius* 
He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  in  1659, 
when  he  was  not  full  13  years  of  age,  and  took  his  degrees  in 
arts  regularly,  ending  with  that  of  D.  D.  in  1683.  His  firft  ap- 
j>€arance  m  the  world  was  at  his  own  native  town  of  St.  Eil- 
mund's  Bury,  where  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  preachers,  and 
continued  fuch  for  ic^zn  years.  Then  he  i-emcved  to  Gray's- 
Inn,  London,  anxi  wa^  elected  preacher  to  that  honourable  fo- 
clety  upon,  tlae  firft  vacancy.  Befides  this  employmem,  whieh 
he    held   as  long  as   he   lived,   he  was  prefeutcd  by   the  lord 
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llteeper  North,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  wife,  to  the  rc£lory 
of  Farnham  Royal  in  BuckiiighamOiirc,  into  which  he  was 
inilitutcd  in  1683.  He  was  leclurer  alfo  of  Saint  Micliiul 
Baffifnaw,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  that  parifli  upon  the 
death  of  Ur.  Benjamin  Calamy  ;  and  Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards 
archbidiop  of  York,  in  his  preface  to  Clagett's  fermons,  fays, 
that  "  there  never  v/ere  two  greater  men  fuccefhvely  lecturers 
of  one  parifh,  nor  was  ever  any  parifli  kinder  to  two  lecturers.'' 
He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  died  of  the 
fmall-pox  in  1688,  and  his  wife  died  18  days  after  him  of  the 
fame  diftempcr.  He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qualities, 
fo  that  the  untimelinefs  of  his  death  made  him  jutUy  lamented. 
Dr.  Sharp  has  given  him  a  noble  character:  and  bilhop  Burnet 
has  ranked  him  among  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men  whofe 
lives  and  labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  church 
from  the  reproaches  which  the  follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon 
it.  It  mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  eminent 
divines  who  made  the  itand  againlt  popery  in  the  reign  of 
James  II. 

.  After  his  deceafe,  his  brother  Nicholas  Clagett  publiflied 
four  volumes  of  his  fermons  :  the  firft  in  1689,  the  third  and 
fourth  not  till  1720.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  thefe  fer- 
mons was  greatly  admired  by  queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  hrft 
volume,  upon  Job  ii.  10.  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  lliall  we  not  receive  evil  ?"  This  the  pious  queen 
defired  to  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnefs,  a  little 
before  her  deceafe.  It  was  compofed  by  the  learned  author 
upon  the  death  of  a  child  of  his,  that  happened  jull  before;  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  lafl  he  made. 

CLAGETT  (Nicholas),  diilinguilhed  himfelf,  not  only  by 
publrflrhig  the  fermons  of  liis  deceafed  brother,  as  we  have  jufb 
obfervcd,  but  alfo  by  fermons  and  pamphlets  of  his  own,  which 
fliev/ed  ingenuity  and  learning,  though  not  equal  to  his  bro- 
ther's. He  v/as  born  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  1654,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  fchool  there  under  Edward  Lees,  who  publifhed 
felect  dialogues  of  Lucian,  a  greek  grammar,  &c.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Chriit  college  Cambridge  in  167 1,  regularly  took  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704  commenced  D.  D.  Upon  his  bro- 
ther's removal  to  Gray's-inn,  lie  was  elected  in  his  room,  1680, 
preacher  at  St.  Mary's  in  Bury ',  in  which  ftation  he  continued 
near  46  years.  He  was  not  in  the  mean  time  without  other 
preferment.  In  1683  he  was  inftituted  to  the  rectory  of  Thurlo 
Parva  ;  and  in  1693,  made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  by  Moore 
then  bifnop  of  Norwich.  He  had  alfo  the  re£tory  of  Hitcham 
in  SutToIk,  to  which  he  was  inftituted  in  1707.  He  died  Jan. 
1727-,  and  among  other    children   left  Nicholas,  who  was  af- 
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terwards  blfliop  of  Exeter.     He  publiflied  feveral  fermons  and 
pamphlets. 

CLAIRAULT  (Alexis),  of  thefrench  academy  of  Sciences, 
was  one  of  the  molt  illuftiious  mathematicians  in  Europe.  He 
read  to  the  academy  in  1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old, 
a  Memoir  upon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  and  fupported  the  charatler  of  which  he  thus  laid  the 
foundation,  by  various  publications  from  time  to  time.  He 
publiflied,  I.  Elemens  de  geometric,  1741,  in  8vo.  2.  £Jc- 
mens  d'algebre,  1746,  in  8vo.  3.  Theorie  de  la  figure  de  la 
terre,  1743,  in  8vo.  4.  Tables  de  la  lune,  1754,  in  8vo.  He 
was  concerned  alfo  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans,  which  he  fur- 
nifhed  with  many  excellent  extracts.  He  died  in  1765.  Pie 
was  one  of  the  academicians  who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  de- 
termine the  figure  of  the  earth. 

CLANCY  (Dr.  Michael),  who  was  educated  in  the  phyfic 
line  atTrinity  College,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.Heiniam,went 
to  Rheims  to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  where  he  got  acquainted 
with  the  famous  M.  Montefquieu,  and  lived  feveral  years  in 
great  intimacy  with  that  learned  gentleman,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  earl  of  Cheflerfield  when  lord  lieutenant.  Lofin^ 
his  fight  before  he  could  regularly  engage  in  the  bufinefs  of  his 
profelFion,  his  excellency  fettled  a  confiderable  penfion  on  him 
and  he  fome  time  after  got  a  latin  fchool  at  Kilkenny,  with  a 
good  endov/ment.  Befides  the  comedy  of  the  Sharper,  which 
was  a£led  three  nights  at  Smock  Alley  in  J  73 7,  he  was  author 
of  Hermon  prince  of  Chora^a,  or  the  Extravagant  Zealot,  a6led 
at  Dublin,  and  printed  at  London  in  1746  ;  of  a  latin  poem, 
Templum  Veneris,  five  Amorum  rhapfodi?e;  and  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  two  vols.  1746. — ^The  tragedy  of  CEdipus  was 
a6led  for  his  benefit  at  Drury-Lane  theatre,  in  which  he  per- 
formed with  applaufe  the  character  of  blind  Tirefias. 

CLARKE  (Samuel),  celebrated  for  his  Ikill  in  oriental 
learning,  was  born  at  Brackley  in  Northamptonfliire,  and  be- 
came a  ftudent  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1638,  when  he 
was  only  15  years  old.  He  refided  in  that  univerfity  three  years, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  it,  becaufe  the  town  was  about 
to  be  garrifoned  for  the  ufe  of  Charles  1 :  but  after  the  fur-! 
render  of  that  place  to  the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  col- 
lege, fubmitted  to  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  then  powers  in 
being;  and  the  fame  year,  which  was  1648,  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  The  year  following  he  was  defigned  the  firlt  architypo- 
t^raphus  of  the  univerfity,  and  for  his  better  encouragement  in 
that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadlefliip  of  the  civil 
law,  when  it  fiiould  become  vacant,  given  to  him,  and  to  his 
fucceflbrs  in  that  place  for  ever.     In  1650  he  was  maiter  of  ^ 
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boart!Ing-fchooI  at  Iflington  near  London,  during  his  continu- 
ance at  which  place  he  lent  an  aUifting  hand  towards  the  correct- 
ing :and  publifliing  the  Polyglott  Bible.  In  1658  he  returned  a 
fecond  time  to  the  univcrlity  -,  and,  forefeeing  the  death  of  him 
who  held  the  fuperior  beadleihip  of  law,  was  elected  avchitypc- 
graphus  May  the  14th  that  year,  and  on  the  29th  fuperior  beadle 
of  the  civil  law  ;  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  Dec.  27,  1669. 

He  was  well  verfed  in  greek  and  latin  literature,  and  had 
alfo  an  uncommoii  Ikill  in  the  oriental  languages.  His  works 
are  as  follow :  i .  Vari^e  leQioncs  &  obfervationes  in  chaldaicam 
paraphrafim  :  thefe  are  in  the  (ixth  volume  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  beginning  at  page  17th.  2.  Scientia  metrica  &  rhyth- 
mica ;  feu  tra£latus  de  profodia  arabica  ex  authoribus  probatifli- 
mis  eruta.  And  3.  Septimum  bibliorum  polyglottum  volumen 
cum  verfionibus  antiquiihmi?,  non  chaldaica  tantum,  fed  fyria- 
cis,  a^thiopicis,  copticis,  arabicis,  perficis  contextum.  He  alfo 
tranllated  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, Paraphraftes  Chaldxus  in  libr.  Paralipomenon  j  which 
book  Dr.  Edmund  Caflell  confulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that 
elaborate  work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  upon  the  hebrew 
text,  chaldee  paraphrafe,  and  the  perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  which  laft  he  trunilated  into  latin  ;  and  there  goes  alfo 
under  his  name  a  tranflation  out  of  hebrew  into  latin  of  another 
piece,  intituled  The  Mifchna  of  the  firft  Maflbreth  or  tra£l  of 
the  l^almud,  called  Beracoth. 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel),  a  very  celebrated  englifli  divine, 
vas  the  fon  of  Edward  Claike,  efq.  alderman  of  Norwich,  and 
one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  feveral  years  •,  and 
born  there  Oct.  1 1,  1675.  He  was  inftrudled  in  claflical  learn- 
ing at  the  free-fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in  1 69 1  removed  thence 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon  abilities 
foon  began  to  difplay  themfelves.  Though  the  philofophy  of 
des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the  eflabliflied  philofophy  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  yet  Clarke  eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of  Newton  ; 
and  in  order  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  exer- 
cife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftion  taken  from  it.  He  greatly- 
contributed  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  newtonian  philofophy 
by  an  excellent  tranflation  of,  and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  phyfics, 
■which  he  finifhed  before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyftem 
of  natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univerfity, 
was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether  upon  cartefian 
principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into  latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new 
tranflation,  and  added  to  it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  ftudents 
infenfibly,  and  by  degrees,  to  other  and  truer  notions,  than  could 
be  found  there, 
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Afterwards  lie  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity ;  and,  In  order 
to  fit  himftlf  for  the  fjcred  function,  he  (ludicd  the  oKI  teflament 
in  the  original  liebvcw,  the  new  in  the  original  greek,  and  the 
primitive  chriflian  writers.  Having  taken  orders,  he  bceame 
chaplain  to  Moore  bifliop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his 
conllant  friend  and  patron.  The  next  year,  M'hich  was  1698, 
Whi.lon  being  collated  by  the  bilhop  to  the  living  of  LoweftolF 
in  Sutfolk,  religned  his  ciiapiainlhip,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  . 
by  Clarke  ;  who  lived  for  near  i  2  years  in  this  Ration  with  all  the 
freedoms  ct  a  brother  and  an  equal  rather  than  as  an  inferior. 
The  bifhop  eReerned  him  highly,  while  he  lived-,  and  at  liis  death 
gave  him  the  highell  proof  of  his  confidence  in  him,  by  leaving 
(bleiy  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his  family:  a  truft  which 
Clarke  executed  very  faithfully,  and  to  the  entire  fatisfactiori 
pf  every  perfon  concerned.  In  1699  he  publifhed  two  treatlfes: 
one  intituled,  "  Three  praclicai  eftays  on  baptifni,  confirmation, 
and  repentrmce  ;"  the  other,  "  Some  reflections  on  that  part  of  a 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton's  life,  which  re- 
lates to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the  canon  of 
the  new  teftament.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend."  The  author  of 
the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  famous  Toland.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  eflays.  '1  he  refleclions  upon 
Amyntor  were  publifhed  without  a  name  ;  but  have  fince  been 
added  to  his  letter  to  Dodwell,  &c.  In  1701  he  publiflied  a  pa- 
raphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  ;  \vhich  was  followed 
in  1702  by  the  paraphrafes  upon  the  gofpels  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  and  foon  after  by  a  3d  volume  upon  St.  John.  They 
were  afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols.  8vo-,  and  have  been 
fo  univerfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  feveral  editions.  He  had 
begun  a  paraphrafe  upon  the  Atls  of  the  Apoiiles,  immediately 
after  the  others  were  pubiiflied,  and  had  gone  through  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  new  teftament,  but  fomething  accidentally 
interrupted  the  execution  \  "  and  it  is  now,"  fays  bilhop  lioadly, 
*'  only  to  be  lamented,  that  any  thing  hrif  diverted  him  from  it  ; 
or  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  refume  and 
complete  fo  excellent  a  work,  which  his  friends  often  prefled 
upon  him,  and  to  which  he  would  fometimes  anfwer,  that  it 
was  made  lefs  neceflary  by  the  labours  of  feveral  worthy  and 
learned  perfons,  fmce  the  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four 
gofpels." 

Mean  while  bifiiop  Moore,  his  patron,  gave  him  the  rectory 
of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parilh  in  that 
city;  and  thefe  he  fcrved  himfelf  in  that  feafon  when  the  blfliop 
reiided  at  Norwich.  His  preaching  at  firlt  was  without  notes, 
and  fo  continued  to  be,  till  he  was  redlor  of  St.  James's.  In 
1704  he  wa.s  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  kcture  ;  and  the  fub- 
jetl  he  chofe  wac,  "  1  he  being  and  attributes  of  God."  He 
2  lucceedcd 
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fttGGeet!ed  fo  well  In  this,  and  gave  fuch  hijxli  fatisfaclion,  tlia^ 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  ianie  leciure  the  next  year  j  when 
he  chofe  for  his  fubjeil,  "  The  evidences  of  natural  and  reveal- 
ed religion."  Thei'e  fermons  were  firft  printed  in  two  diitinct 
volumes  :  the  former  in  J  705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They  have 
fince  been  printed  in  one  volume.  Hoadly  makes  no  Scrapie  to 
fleclare,  that  "  every  chrillian  in  this  country  ought  to  cilccm 
ihefe  fermons  as  his  treafure,  fince  they  contain  the  true 
ftrength  not  only  of  natural,  but  of  revealed  religion."  They 
have  pafied  through  feveral  editions.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  were 
sdded  feveral  letters  to  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  Gloucelier- 
fiiire,  relating  to  the  demonllration  of  the  being  and  attributes, 
with  the  do<llor's  anfwers.  This  gentleman  was  iiutler,  after- 
wards bifliop  of  Durham.  In  the  fixth  edition  was  added,  a  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  conneclion  of  the  prophecies  in  ihe  old 
teflament,  and  the  application  of  them  to  Chrift :  and  an  anfwer 
to  a  feventh  letter  concerning  the  argument  a  priori.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  Clarke's  fermons  concerning  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  occafioned  a  controverfy  to  arife, 
and  feveral  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  Law,  Jackfon,  and 
others,  for  their  authors  -,  but  we  do  not  find  that  Clarke  him- 
felf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication. 

About  this  time,  Whillon  tells  us,  it  was,  that  he  difcovereil 
our  author  to  have  been  looking  into  the  primitive  writers,  and 
to  fufpecl  that  the  athanafian  doftrine  of  the  trinity  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  thofe  early  ages.  "  Whether,"  fliys  he,  "  Mr. 
Newton  had  given  Mr.  Clarke  yet  any  intimation  of  that  na- 
ture, for  he  knew  it  long  before  his  time  ;  or  whether  it  arofe 
from  fome  enquiries  of  his  own,  I  do  not  directly  knov/  j 
tliough  I  incline  to  the  latter.  This  only  1  rem.ember  to  have 
heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  athanafian  creed  in  his  pa- 
rilh,  at  or  near  Norwich,  but  once  •,  and  that  was  only  by  niif- 
take,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  appointed  by  the  rubric."  lu 
1706  he  publiflied  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell ;  wherein  all  the 
arguments  in  his  epiftolary  difcourfe  againfc  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  are  particularly  anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fa- 
thers, to  whom  Mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed,  concerning  that 
matter  truly  reprefented.  Bifliop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  this 
letter  he  anfwered  Mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both 
with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
fome  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  do£lrines  were 
fixed,  that  it  gave  univerfal  fatisfaclion.  But  this  controverfy 
did  not  Hop  here  ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the 
difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce  all  that  could  pofllbly  be 
fald  againlt  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty 
gf  human  actions.     This  enlarged  the  fccnc  of  the  difpute  j  into 
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which  our  author  entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clear- 
nefs  and  demon flration,  as  at  once  fliewed  him  grc.itly  fuperinr 
to  his  adverfaries  in  metapliyfical  and  phyfical  knowledge  ;  and 
made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  incident  had 
happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  ftrong 
reafoninj;  and  perfpicuity  of  exprefhon,  which  M'ere  indeed  very 
much  v/anted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfcurc  fubjech  "  And  I 
am  perfuaded,"  continues  the  biihop, "  that  as  what  he  has  written 
in  this  controverfy,  compreliends  the  little  that  the  antients 
had  faid  well,  and  adds  ftill  more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  ap- 
peared before,  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it 
will  remain  the  itandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,  as  upon  one 
of  his  favourite  points.  Clarke's  letter  to  Dodwell  was  foon 
followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four  feveral  letters  to  the 
author  of  a  letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell ;  contain- 
ing fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonftration  of  the  immate- 
riality and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  Mr  Clarke's  anfwer 
to  his  late  epiftolary  difcourfe,  &c.  They  were  afterwards  all 
printed  together  ;  and  the  anfwer  to  Toland's  Aniyntor  added 
to  them.  In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
fhew  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  fludies,  and  exact 
knowledge  and  (kill  in  them.  And  his  natural  affetlion  and 
capacity  for  thefe  ftudies  were  not  a  little  improved  by  the 
friendfhip  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton-,  at  whofe  requeft  he  tranflated 
his  Optics  into  latin  in  1706.  With  this  verfion  fir  Ifaac  was 
fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him  v/ith  the  fum  of  500I. 
or  lool.  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then  five  children. 

This  fame  year  alfo,  bifhop  Moore,  who  had  long  formed  a 
rlefign  of  fixing  him  more  confpicuoully,  procured  for  him  the 
Jeclory  of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  •,  and  foon 
after  carried  him  to  court,  and  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  queen  Anne.  She  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in 
ordinary;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the 
requeft  of  the  blfnop,  prefented  him  to  the  reflory  of  St.  James's 
Wertminller,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709.  From  this  ttme 
he  left  off  preaching  Vv'ithout  notes,  and  made  it  his  bufincfs  to 
compofe  and  write  dov/n  as  accurate  fermons  as  he  could,  that 
they  might  hereafter  be  as  ufeful  from  the  prefs,  as  he  wifhed 
them  to  be  from  the  pulpit.  Upon  his  advancement  to  this  fla- 
tion,  he  took  the  degree  of  I).  D.  when  the  public  exercife  which 
he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioufly  admired. 
The  queftions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe:  i.  Nullum 
fidei  chriflianpe  dogma,  in  facris  fcripturis  traditum,  eft  rectse 
rationi  diffentaneum  :  that  is,  No  article  of  the  chriftian  faith, 
delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  is  difagrceable  to  right  reafon. 
%'  Sine  aflionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  potefl  elFe  religio : 
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that  is,  Without  the  liberty  of  human  a£lions  there  can  be  no 
religioti.  His  thefis  was  upon  the  lirlt  of  thefe  queftions; 
which  being  thoroughly  fifted  by  that  moft  acute  difputant  pro- 
felTor  James,  he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  dif- 
courfe  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that  many 
of  tlie  auditors  declared  themfelves  afloniflied  ;  and  owned,  that 
if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of  him,  they  fhould  have  fup- 
pofed  him  to  have  read  every  word  of  it  from  a  paper.  After 
this,  through  the  courfe  of  the  fyllogiftical  difputation,  he 
guarded  fo  well  againll  the  arts,  which  the  profeflijr  was  a  com- 
plete mafter  of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  difficulties 
fuch  an  obieclor  could  propofe  ;  and  prefl'ed  him  fo  clofe  and 
hard  -with  clear  and  intelligible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  there 
never  was  fuch  a  conflict  heard  in  thofe  fchools.  The  profelTor, 
who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at 
the  end  of  the  difputation,  "  Profeclo  me  probe  exercuifti," 
that  is,  "  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  fulhciently  •"  and 
the  members  of  the  univerfity  went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed 
they  well  might,  that  a  man  even  of  Clarke's  abilities,  after 
an  abfence  of  fo  many  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufinefs  of 
quite  another  nature,  fliould  acquit  himleif  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fore  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employ- 
ment; and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  expreffion,  as  if  he 
had  been  accullomed  to  no  otlier  language  in  converfation  but 
latin.  The  fame  year,  1709,  he  revifed  and  corredled  Whiflon's 
tranflation  of  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions  into  englifli.  Whif- 
ton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been  chiefly  upon  other 
things,  and  having  rendei'ed  him  incapable  of  being  alfo  a  critic 
in  words  ?.nd  languages,  he  delired  his  great  friend  and  great 
critic  Dr.  Clarke  to  revife  that  tranilation  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind 
as  to  agree  to. 

In  1712  he  publiflred  a  mofb  beautiful  and  pompous  edition 
of  C^far's  commentaries,  adorned  with  elegant  fculptures.  It 
was  printed  in  171 2,  fol.  ;  and  afterwards  in  1720,  8vo.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  "  at  a  time," 
fays  blfhop  Hoadly,  "  v/hen  liis  unequalled  victories  and  fuc- 
ceffes  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  higheil  pitch  abroad,  and  leflened 
his  intereft  and  favour  at  home."  In  the  publication  of  this  book, 
the  do£lor  took  particular  care  of  the  pun£luation.  In  the  anno^ 
tations,  he  feledled  what  appeared  the  belt  and  moll  judicious  in 
former  editors,  fjixh  fome  correftions  and  emendations  of  his 
own  interfperfed. 

The  fame  year,  1712,  he  publlOied  his  celebrated  book  Inti- 
tuled, '*  The  fcripture  doclrine  of  the  trinity,  &c."  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  firfl:  is,  a  colledion  and  explica- 
tion of  all  the  texts  in  the  new  teilament,  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  :  in  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  doclrine  is  fet 
fortii  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diilincl  propofi- 
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tlons ;  and  in  the  tliird,  tlie  principal  paOages  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  relating  to  the  dodirine  of  the  trinity, 
are  conlidcred.  lip.  Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  method  of 
proceeding,  in  forming  his  fentitnents  upon  fo  important  a 
point :  "  lie  knew,"  fays  he,  *'  and  all  men  agreeil,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  n>ere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  retire  into 
his  clofet,  and  fct  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge  a  plaufible  hypo- 
thefis,  which  might  fit  eafdy  upon  his  mind.  He  had  not  re- 
courfe  to  abllra£l  and  metaphylical  reafonings  to  cover  or  pa- 
tronize any  lyl'tem  he  might  liave  embraced  before.  iJut,  as  a 
chrillian,  lie  laid  open  the  new  tellament  before  him.  He 
fearchcd  out  every  text,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  three 
perfons,  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the 
nieaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one  of  them  j  and  by 
the  beil  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and  by  his  tkill  in  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about 
every  perfon,  and  what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
truth,  he  publifhcd  under  the  title  of  *  7~he  Scripture  Doclrine 
of  the  Trinity.'  "  I  am  far,''  adds  the  bilhop,  "  from  taking 
iipon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  dillicult  a  quellion  between  him 
and  thofe  who  made  replies  to  him  ;  but  this  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  fay,  that  every  chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to 
pay  his  rhanks  to  Dr*.  Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he 
brought  this  difpute  •,  and  for  that  colleiflion  of  texts  of  the  new 
tcftament,  by  which  at  lad  it  mull  he  decided,  on  which  fide 
Ibevcr  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie."  Whiflon  informs  us, 
that  fome  time  before  the  publication  of  this  book,  there  was  a 
metliige  fent  to  him  from  lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of  queen 
Anne's  minifters,  importing,  *'  that  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  were 
for  liberty ;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafonable  time  for  the 
publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a  great  noife  and  diilurb- 
ance ;  and  that  therefore  they  defired  him  to  forbear,  till  a  fitter 
opportunity  ihould  offer  itfclf:"  which  mefiage,  fays  he,  the 
doctor  paid  no  regard  to,  but  went  on,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book.  The 
miniiters  however  were  very  right  in  their  conjectures  •,  for  the 
work  made  noife  and  dillurbance  enough,  and  occafioned  a  g^eat 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and  others. 
Books  and  pamphlets  however  were  not  all  which  the  Scripture 
doclrine  of  the  trinity  occafioned  :  it  made  its  author  obnoxious 
to  the  power  ecclefiailical,  and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Their  complaint  was  fent  to 
tli'e  upper  hoLife  June  2,  1714.  June  4,  the  bifiiops  retu,rnet\ 
for  anlVer,  **  that  they  approved  the  zeal  of  the  lower  houfe, 
thought  they  had  jull  caufc  of  complaint,  and  would  take  it  in- 
to their  coufKieration  :''  audj  on  the   1 2th,  fent  a,  ii;^c(ftge  to 
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them,  dirccliing  an  extra£t  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the 
books  compiauicci  of.  On  the  "2 3d  ihc  faid  extrad  was  laid 
before  the  bifiiops.  The  doiHior  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extract, 
dated  June  26,  which,  it  feeins,  was  prefcTitcd  to  fome  of  the 
bifiiops  ;  but,  for  reafons  unknown,  not  laid  before  the  houfe.. 
After  this,  there  appearing  in  'ahv.oll:  the  whole  upper  houfe  a 
great  difpofition  to  prevent  dilTeiuions  and  diviiions,  by  coming 
to  a  temper  in  this  matter.  Dr.  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  to 
lay  before  the  houfe  a  paper  dated  July  2. 

After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  houfe,  being  ap- 
prehenfive  that,  if  it  fliould  be  publilhed  fcparately,  as  after- 
wards happened,  without  any  true  account  of  the  preceding  and 
following  circumftances,  it  might  be  liable  to  be  mifundevllood, 
in  fome  particulars,  he  caufed  an  explanation,  dated  July  5,  to 
be  prcfented  to  the  bilhop  of  London,  the  next  time  the  upper 
houfe  met :  fetting  forth,  "  That  whereas  tlie  paper  laid  beiore 
their  lordlliips  the  Friday  before,  was,  through  hafte  and  want 
of  time,  not  d-awn  up  with  fufficient  exadlnefs,  he  thought 
himfelf  indifpenfably  obliged  in  confcience  to  acquaint  their 
lordfhips,  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retract  any  thing  he 
had  written,  but  to  declare  that  the  opinion  fet  forth  at  large 
in  his  Scripture  Doclrine,  S<.c.  is,  that  the  Son  was  eternally  be- 
gotten by  the  eternal  incomprehenfible  power  and  will  of  the 
Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring  he  did  not  intend  to  write 
any  more  concerning  the  doclrine  of  the  trinity,  he  did  not 
preclude  himfelf  from  a  liberty  of  making  any  inoftenfive  cor- 
rections In  his  former  books,  if  they  fhould  come  to  another 
edition,  or  from  vindicating  himfelf  againfl  any  mifreprefenta- 
tions  or  afperfions,  which  might  pofPibly  hereafter  be  caft  upon 
him,  on  occafion  of  this  controverfy.''  After  *the  delivery  of 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  reiblved,  July  i^,  to  procecci 
no  farther  upon  the  extraft  laid  before  them  by  the  lower 
houfe  j  and  ordered  Dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be  entered  in  the 
acls  of  that  houfe.  But  the  lower  houfe,  not  fo  fatisfied,  re- 
folved,  July  7,  that  the  paper  fubfcribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
communicated  to  them  by  the  bilhop'",,  does  not  contain  in  it 
any  recnrtation  of  the  heretical  ail'ertions  and  odenfive  paiTiiges 
complained  of  in  their  reprefentatiou,  and  afterwards  pro- 
duced in  their  extracSt  j  nor  gives  fuch  fat^sfaclion  for  the  great 
fcandal  occailpned  thereby,  as  ought  to  put  a  flop  to  any  fur- 
ther examination  and  cenfure  tliereof.  Thus  ended  this  aiTair  ; 
the  mofl  authentic  account  of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  inti- 
tuled, *'  An  apology  for  Dr.  Clarke,  containing  an  account  of 
the  late  proceedings  in  convocation,  upon  his  writings  concev:i- 
ing  the  trinity,  17  14,  8vo."  It  v/as  written,  Whillon  tells  us, 
by  a  worthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  common  friend  of  his. 
and  Dr.  Clarke's ;  and  contains  true  copi-^s  of  the  original  pa- 
pers 
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pevs  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  and  Dr. 
Clarke,  communic-.itccl  by  the  do(fi:or  himfelf,  and  occafioned  by 
his  friend's  letter  to  him,  in  relation  to  his  condu£t :  which  let- 
ter, with  Dr.  Clarke's  anfv/er,  is  printed  in  the  apology.  The 
fcripture  doOrlne  of  the  trinity,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  firit 
publiilied  in  1712;  afterwards  there  M'as  a  fecond  ecHt.ion,  with 
many  alterations,  in  17 19;  and  there  lias  been,  fince  his  death, 
a  third  edition,  with  very  great  additions,  left  under  the  doc- 
tor's hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs.  Pp.  Hoadly  allures 
us,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  Clarke  to  have  re- 
tracted his  notions  concerning  the  trinity,  that,*'  from  the  time 
of  publifhing  this  book  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no 
reafon,  as  far  as  lie  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which 
he  there profefled." 

In  1715  and  1716  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz, relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  colle<flion  of  the  papers,  which  paifed  between 
them,  was  publifhed  in  1717;  and  remarks  upon  a  book,  in- 
tituled, "  A  philofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty," 
8vo.  The  letters  from  C.unbridge,  which  Clarke  anfwers  in 
this  volume,  were  v.-ritten  by  Richard  Bulkeley,  Efq;  author  of 
a  poem  in  12  books,  intituled,  1  he  laft  day.  This  gentleman 
died  in  1718,  at  about  24.  years  of  age.  "The  philofophical 
enquiry  concerning  human  liberty  "  was  written  by  Anthony 
Collins,  Efq.  All  the  pieces  contained  in  this  volume  were 
tranflated  intofrench,  and  publiflied  by  des  Malzeaux  in  the  firft 
volume  of  "  Recueil  de  diverfes  pieces  fur  la  phllofophie,  la  re- 
h'gion  naturelle,  rhilloire,  les  mathematiques,  &c.  par  Meflrs. 
Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  autres  auteurs  celebres.  Printed 
at  Amilerdam  in  1720,"  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  This  book  of  the 
do£lor's  is  infcribed  to  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline,  then 
princefs  of  Wales,  who  was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy 
pafs  through  her  hands,  and  vi^as  the  witnefs  and  judge  of  every 
Itep  of  it.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  important  and  ditHcult  fub- 
jecls  of  liberty  and  neceflity.  Whifton  fays,  "  That  Clarke 
prefled  fo  hard  upon  Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  fadl,  known 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  difcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
heartily  afTifted  the  doctor,  I  mean  in  thofe  letters,  that  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourfc  to  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre- 
eftablifhed  harmony  of  things  in  his  own  imagination,  which 
he  ftyles  a  fuperior  reafon  ;  till  it  was  foon  feen,  that  M.  Leib- 
netz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little  elfe,  but  to  confirm  the 
great  fuperiorlty  of  experience  and  mathematics  above  all  fuch 
metaphyfical  fubtleties  whatfoever.  And  I  confefs,"  fays  he, 
"  I  look  upon  thefe  letters  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  among  the  moft 
ufeful  of  his  performances  in  natural  philofophy."  Whillon 
has  preferved  an  anecdote  relating  to  this  controverfy  j  which 
6  is. 
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hy  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  once  pleafantly  told  Clarke,  that  *'  he 
had  broke  Leibnitz's  heart  with  his  reply  to  him." 

About  1 7  1 8  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  forms  of  dox- 
ology  in  the  finging  pfalnis,  which  produced  no  fmall  noife  and 
didurbance,  and  occalioned  fome  pamphlets  to  be  written.  The 
alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  tlirougli  Chrift,  his  only  foHj 

Immortal  glory  be,  Sec. 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  fon,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  felecl:  pfalms  and  hymns  having 
been  dlfperfed  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  chrillian  knowledge, 
before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he 
was  charged  with  a  defign  of  impoiing  upon  the  fociety,  where- 
»s  in  truth  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 
the  ufe  of  his  own  parifh  only,  before  the  fociety  had  thoughts 
of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies  :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  dox- 
ology  are  not  eftabliflied  by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiallical  or 
civil,  In  this  he  had  not  o&'ended.  However  Robinfon,  bifliop 
of  London,  fo  highly  diiliked  this  alteration,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  pubUil"i  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches  and 
cliapels  in  his  diocefe,  againft  their  ufing  any  new  forms  of  dox- 
ology.  The  letter  is  dated  Dec.  26,  1718,  and  begins  thus: 
*'  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an  inftance  of  your  care  and  duty, 
which  I  conceive  myfelf  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and 
you  to  regard,  as  neeeflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  faith.  Some  perfons,  feduced,  I  fear,  by  the 
ftro:ig  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  lately  pubUflied 
new  forms  of  doxology,  entirely  agreeable  to  thcfe  of  fome  an- 
cient heretics,  who  impioufly  denied  a  trinity  of  perfons  in  the 
unity  of  the  godl>ead.  I  do  therefore  warn  and  charge  it  upon 
your  fouls,  as  you  hope  to  obtain  mercy  from  God  the  father, 
through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrill  our  Lord,  and  by  the  fanc- 
tilication  of  the  holy  gholf,  three  perfons  and  one  God  bluffed 
for  ever,  that  you  employ  your  beil:  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
your  feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for  the  above- 
nientioned  new  forms,  and  particularly  that  you  do  not  fufFer 
the  fame  to  be  ufed,  either  in  your  churches,  or  in  any  fchools, 
where  you  are  to  prevent  that  mod  pernicious  abufe,  cic."  h  is 
rare  to  meet  with  a  man  in  hiftory,  who  was  lefs  fubject  to  "  the 
delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,"  than  Clarke  v/as:  mean  while, 
the  bifhop's  letter  was  animadverted  upon  by  Whiilon,  in  "  A 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  right  reverend  the  lord  blfhop  of  London, 
for  his  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againfl  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of 
doxology,  5cc."  Jan.  17,  17 19:  and  in  a  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled. 
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tuled,  "An  Iiumbic  apology  for  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apoftles  j 
or,  ;i  vir.dication  of  tliem  and  their  doxologies  from  the  charge 
of  here-fy.  By  Cornelius  Pacts,  1719."  Soon  after  can>e  out 
an  ironical  piece,  intituled,  "  A  defence  of  the  bifliop  of  Lon- 
don, in  anfwer  to  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks,  &cc.  addrefled  to 
the  arciibifliop  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  added,  a  vindication 
of  Dr  Sacheverell's  late  endeavour  to  turn  Mr.  Whillon  out  of 
his  church."  V/hifton's  letter  of  thanks  occafioned  likevvife  the 
two  following  pieces  •,  viz.  "  The  lord  bifliop  of  London's  letter 
to  his  clergy,  vindicated.  Sic.  by  a  believer,  1719  :"  and,  *'  A 
fcafonable  review  of  Mr.  Whifton's  account  of  primitive  doxolo- 
gies, &c.  by  a  prefbytcr,  &c.  1719'"  This  prelbyter  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Dr.  William  Berriman.  To  the  latter  VVhitlon  re- 
plied in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  bifliop  of  London  j  and  the  author 
of  "  The  fcafonable  review,  &:c."  anfwered  him  in  a  fecond  re- 
view, &c.  As  to  Clarke's  conducl  in  this  affair,  Whillon  ef- 
teems  it  one  of  the  moll  chriltian  attempts  towards  fomewhat 
of  reformation,  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured 
upon:"  but  adds,  "  that  the  bilhop  of  London,  in  the  way  of 
modern  authority,  was  quite  too  hard  for  Dr.  Clarke,  in  fhe  way 
of  primitive  chriftianity  " 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaiier,  to  the  mafterlhip  of  Wig- 
flon's  hofpitai  in  Leicefter.  In  1724  he  publilhed  17  fermons' 
preached  on  feveral  occafions,  1 1  of  which  were  never  before 
printed  ;  and  the  year  following  a  fermon  preached  at  the  parifli 
church  of  St.  James,  upon  the  erefting  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
education  of  women  I'ervants.  In  1727,  upon  the  death  of 
iir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court  the  place  of  maf- 
ter  of  the  Mint,  worth  commnmhtis  annis  1200  or  1500I.  a  year. 
Upon  this  offer,  W^hifhou  tells  us,  the  do6tor  advifed  with  his 
friends,  and  particularly  with  iMr.  Emelyn  and  himfelf,  about 
accepting  or  refufnig  it.  They  advifed  him  againft  accepting 
it,  as  what  he  wanted  not ;  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from 
his  profeffion,  and  would  hinder  the  fuccefs  of  his  minillry.  He 
was  himielf  generally  of  the  fame  opinion  with  them,  could  not 
thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  preferment,  and 
therefore  abfolutelyrefufed  it.  Whifton  feems  to  wonder  that 
Clarke's  admirers  fliould  lay  fo  little  ilrefs  upon  tliis  refufal,  as 
to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  lead  very  negligently  ;  while  "he 
takes  it,"  he  fays,  "  to  be  one  of  the  molt  glorious  actions  of 
his  life,  and  to  afford  undeniable  convidliion  that  he  was  in 
earned  in  his  religion." 

In  5728  was  publiflied,  "  A  letter  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hoadiy,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the  controverfy  re- 
lating to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force  in  bodies  in  mo- 
tion j"  and  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^Stions,  N''  401. 

And 
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i  \nd  here,  for  the  fake  of  putting  things  of  a  fort  together, 
et  us  i.iention  a  fact,  relating  to  natural  knowledge,  recorded 
)y  Whifton,  and  in  which  Our  author  was  concerned.  He  tells 
js  then,  that  "  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  his 
"on  Mr.  Clarke  faw  a  very  curious  fight  in  allronomy,  which  he 
toes  not  know  that  any  others  before  had  ever  feen :  and  it  was 
his.  They  happened  to  be  viewing  Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich, 
vith  a  telefcope  of  17  feet  longj  when,  without  any  previous 
bought  or  expe£lation  of  fuch  a  thing,"  as  Mr.  Clarke  aflured 
lini,  "  they  both  diftindlly  faw  a  fixed  ftar  between  the  ring 
md  tlie  body  of  that  planet.  A  fare  evidence,"  fays  he,  "  that 
he  ring  is  properly  dillinct  from  the  planet,  and  at  fome  dif- 
ance  from  it ;  which,  although  believed,  could  hardly  be  de- 
nonftrated  before." 

In  1729  he  publifhed  the  twelve  firft  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
This  edition  was  printed  in  4.to,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  latin  verfion  is  almofl  entirely  new  :  and  an- 
lotations  are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  bifliop 
Hoadly  tells  us,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a  degree 
3f  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to  his  temper ;  and 
:hat  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judg- 
ment, and  was  fo  unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to 
nod,  that  he  has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out  and  give  a 
reafon  for  every  paflage,  word,  and  title,  that  could  create  any 
Tufpicion.  "  The  tranflation,"  adds  the  bilhop,  "with  his  cor- 
reOiions,  may  now  be  flyled  accurate  ;  and  his  notes,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  kno\V- 
ledge.  He  was  called  to  this  talk  by  royal  command ;  and  he 
has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young 
prince  for  whom  it  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this 
excellent  work  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well 
as  by  the  learned  mafters  of  the  three  principal  fchools  of  En- 
gland, thofe  of  Weltminlter,  Eton,  and  St.  Paul's ;  and  the 
fliort  character,  that  the  performance  •Wisfupraomiiem  invidiam^ 
bellowed  by  one  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had  long  before  ftyled  *  cri- 
ticos  unus  omnes  longe  longeque  antecellens,'  and  whom  every 
one  will  know  by  that  title  without  my  naming  him  -,  make  it 
unneceflary  to  add  a  word  upon  this  fubjecl.  AVhifton  informs 
us,  that  he  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years  *,  and  that 
"  the  notes  were  rather  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  The  1 2 
lalt  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publifhed  in  1732,  in  410,  by  our 
author's  fon,  Samuel  Clarke ;  who  informs  us,  in  the  preface, 
that  his  father  had  finilhed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firit  of 
thofe  books,  and  as  far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth  •,  and 
had  revifed  the  text  and  verfion  as  far  as  verfe  510th' of  the 
fame  book. 
While  Clarke  was  thus  employed  in  finilhing  the  remaining 
Vol.  IV.  E  books 
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books  of  Hcmer,  he  was  interrupted  with  an  Hhiefs  whict 
ended  in  his  death.  Though  not  robuft,  he  had  all  his  lift 
long  enjoyed  a  iirni  ftate  of  health,  without  any  indifpolitioi; 
bad  enough  to  confine  him,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth . 
till,  on  Sunday  May  ii,  1729,  gfung  out  in  the  morning  tc 
preach  before  tlie  judges  at  Serjcant's-inn,  lie  was  there  feized 
with  a  pain  in  liis  fide,  which  made  it  iniporiible  for  him  tc 
perform  the  office  he  was  called  to ;  and  quickly  became  fc 
violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  He  went  tc 
bed,  and  thought  himfelf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that 
he  would  not  fuiler  himfelf  to  be  blooded  *,  againfl  which  re- 
medy, it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  flrong  preju- 
dices. But  the  pain  returning  violently  about  two  the  nexl 
morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  neceflary  :  he  appeared  te 
be  out  of  danger,  and  continued  to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the 
Saturday  morning  following ;  when,  to  the  inexpreflible  fur- 
prife  of  all  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
head  ;  and,  after  a  very  fliort  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfej 
fo  as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He  continued  breathing 
till  between  (^^ven  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that  day,  whicl: 
was  INiay  17,  172Q,  and  then  died,  in  his  54th  year.  The 
fame  year  was  printed  his  "  Expofition  of  the  church  cate- 
chifm,"  and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  Expofition 
is  made  up  of  thofe  letlures  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning 
for  fome  months  in  the  year  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  time  he  revifed  tliem  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  performance  was 
immediately  animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Waterland,  when  Dr. 
Sykcs  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  Clarke.  A  controverfy 
enfued ;  and  three  or  fo,ur  pamphlets  were  written  on  each  fide, 
with  the  titles  of  which  there  is  no  occafion  to  trouble  the 
reader. 

After  fo  particular  an  account  of  Clarke's  life  and  writings,  il 
may  not  fecm  very  needful  to  dweil  upon  his  charafter  •,  yet  as 
it  has  been  drawn  in  a  mailerly  manner  by  two  great  men,  it 
may  be  entertaiiiing  enough  to  hear  what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr. 
Hare  then,  late  bp.  of  Chichciler,  and  author  of  "  The  difficultiej 
and  difcouragements  which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  in 
the  way  of  private  judgement,"  fpeaks  of  him  in  that  pamphlet  in 
the  following  terms  :  *'  Dr.  Clarke,"  fays  he,  "  is  a  man  who  has 
ail  the  good  qualities  that  can  meet  together  to  recommend  liim. 
He  is  pofiefled  of  all  the  parts  of  learning  that  are  valuable  in 
a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few  pofTefs  any  fingle  one.  He 
lias  joined  to  a  good  ikill  in  the  three  learned  languages  a  great 
comp:«s  of  the  belt  philofophv  and  mathematics,  as  appears  by 
his  latin  works  ;  and  his  englifli  ones  are  fuch  a  proof  ol 
his  own  pietv,  and  of  his  knowledge  in  divinitv,  and  have  done 
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6  much  fervice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other  man, 
hat  was  not  under  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  fecure  of  the  friend- 
hip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  efpecially  of  the  clergy. 
\nd  to  all  this  piety  and  learning,  and  the  good  ufe  that  has 
)een  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper  happy  beyond  expreflion; 
I  fweet,  eafy,  modeft,  inofFenfive,  obliging  behaviour  adorns 
.11  his  actions;  and  no  paflion,  vanity,  inlblence,  or  oftentation, 
ppears  either  in  what  he  writes  or  fays  :  and  yet  thefe  faults 
re  often  incident  to  the  bell  men,  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
"ation,  and  writing  againft  impertinent  and  unreafonable  ad- 
'erfaries,  efpecially  fuch  as  ilrike  at  the  foundation  of  virtue 
md  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper  of  the  man, 
vhofe  ftddy  of  the  fcriptures  has  betrayed  him  into  a  fufpicion 
)f  fome  heretital  opinions." 

Bilhop  Hoadly,  who  is  the  other  great  man  I  mean,  writes 
:hus  of  Clarke  :  "  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  natural  genius,  excel- 
ent  enough  to  have  placed  him  in  the  fuperior  rank  of  men 
■vithout  the  acquirements  of  learning  ;  and  of  learning  enough 
:o  have  rendered  a  much  lefs  comprehenfive  genius  very  con- 
liderabie  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  But  in  him  they  were 
30th  united  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thofe  who  Were  of  his  in- 
:imate  acquaintance  knew  not  which  to  admire  moft.  The 
firfl  ftrokes  of  knowledge,  in  fome  of  its  branches,  feemed  to 
be  little  lefs  than  natural  to  him :  for  they  appeared  to  lie  right 
in  his  mind,  as  fvoon  as  any  thing  could  appear  ;  and  to  be  the 
very  fame,  which  afterwards  grew  up  with  him  into  perfec- 
tlouj  as  the  ftrength  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  increafed. 
He  had  one  happinefs  very  rarely  known  among  the  greatelh 
men,  that  his  memory  was  almoft  equal  to  his  judgem.ent, 
which  is  as  great  a  chara£l:er  as  can  well  be  given  of  it." 
(Then,  after  obferving  how  great  the  doctor  was  in  all  branches 
pf  knowledge  and  learning,  he  goes  on  thus  :  **  If  in  any  one 
bf  thefe  many  branches  he  had  excelled  only  fo  much  as  he 
did  in  all,  this  alone  would  juftly  have  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  a  great  man.  But  there  is  fomething  fo  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  excel,  not  only  in  thofe 
parts  of  knowledge  which  require  the  ftrongeft  judgement,  but 
in  tliofe  which  want  the  help  of  the  ftrongeft  memory  alfo  ; 
and  it  is  fo  feldom  feen,  that  one  who  is  a  great  mafter  in  theo- 
logy, is  at  the  fame  time  Ikilfully  fond  of  all  critical  and  claf- 
iical  learning ;  or  excellent  in  the  phyfical  and  mathematical 
ftudies,  or  well  framed  for  metaphyfical  and  abftract  reafon- 
ings  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  in  how  particular  a  man- 
ner, and  to  how  high  a  degree,  divinity  and  mathematics,  ex- 
perimental philofophy  and  clafhcal  learning,  metaphyfics  and 
critical  ikill,  all  of  them,  various  and  different  as  they  axe 
amongfk  themfelves,  united  in  Dr.   Clarke."     Afterwards  the 
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biOiop  informs  us,  how  earneftly  his  acquaintance  and  frienc 
ihip  was  fought  after  by  the  grcatefb  lovers  of  virtue  and  kno^ 
ledge  j  what  regard   was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  perfons 
the  law  j  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  majeity  que^ 
Caroline  took  in  his  converfation  and  friendihip  :  for  *'  feldorl 
a  week  pafled,"   fays  he,  "  in  which  fhe  did  not  receive  for 
proof  of  the  greatncfs  of  his  genius,  and  of   the  force  of 
iupcrior  underltamlhig." 

'*  If  any  one  fliould  afk,"  continues  the  bifliop,"    "  as  it  J 
natural   to  do,  how   it  came  to  pafs   that  this  great  man  wall 
never  raifed  higher  in  the  church  ?  I  muft  anfwer,  that  it  wa 
neither  for  want  of  merit,  nor  intereft,  nor  tlie  favour  of  fom' 
in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  raifed  him.     But  he  liad  reafon 
within  his  own  bread,  which  hindered  him  from  either  feekinj 
after,  or  accepting  any  fuch  promotion.     Of  thefe  he  was  th 
proper,    and   indeed    the  only  judge :    and  therefore  I   fay  ni 
more  of  them.'*     The  truth  is,  his  fcruples  about  fubfcriptioi' 
were   very  great ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Sykes,  who  obferves ' 
in  his  eulogium  of  Clarke,   printed   at   the  end  of  Whilton* ! 
Hiflorical   Memoirs,  that   "  fhe  doiftor  would  often  wifh,  tha  i 
tliofe  things   which  were  fufpefted  by  many,  and  judged  un-! 
lawful  by  fomc,  might  be   ferioufly  confidered,  and  not  madi 
terms  of  communion.     He  thought  it  would  be  the  greatefl:  hap 
pinefs  to  fee  the  occafions  of  good  arid  learned  men's  fcruples  re 
moved  out  of  the  public  forms  oi  divine  fervice,   and  the  doc- 
trines  of    chrillianity    reduced  to   the  New    Icllament  only; 
and  that  it  would    be  right  to  have   nothing  required  from  tht 
preachers  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.     Thh' 
he    thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of  fnt- 
C're  chrillians   eafy  and  quiet.     This  he  believed  would  makj' 
men   much  more  diarirable  to  one  anotlier  ;  and  make  the  go- 
vernors   of  tlie  church  and  ilate  tranfaft  their  important  affairs 
with    greater   eafe    and   freedom    from   difturbances."     Upon 
the   whole,   bifliop   Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that 
*'  by  Dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  world  was  deprived  of  as  bright  a 
light,   and   mallerly    a   teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  e\'er  yet 
appeared   amoTigll  us;   and,"  fays  he  in  the  conclufion  of  his 
account,   *'  as   his   works  muft  lall  as  long  as  any  language  re- 
mains  to    convey   them  to  future  times,  perhaps  I  may  flatter 
"myfelf  tJiat    thi.^   faint   and   in)perfcct  account  of  him  may  be 
tranfmitted   down   with   them.     And  I  hope  it  will  be  thought 
a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition   and  felf-intereftedncfs,  if,  beJ 
ing  fearful  kdl  every  thing  clfe  fliould  prove  too  weak  to  keep' 
the  remembrance  of   myfelf  in  being,  I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to 
prop    and  fupport   my  own.     1  am  fine,  as  I  have  little  reafon 
to   expet'l   that  any    thing  of  niiae,    wirliout  fuch  an  afiillance, 
can  live,  I  ihail  think  mvfelf  greatlv  recompenfed  for  the  want 
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f  r.ny  other  memorial,  If  my  name  may  go  down  to  poflerity 
'   -~   clofely  joined  with  his;  and  I  myi?if  be  thought  of,  and 
'  of,  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  charader  of  The  friend 
i  Dr.  Clarke." 

^Vc  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Clarke  married  Catha- ' 
ill'-,  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Lockwood,  red^or  of  Little 
iiilingham  in  Norfolk;  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  unblamable 
chaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  Some  curious  little 
nccJotes  of  Dr.  Clarke  are  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
nzine  for  1783. 

CLARKE  (Samuel),  a  preacher  and  writer  of  confulerable 
^ :- ,  whofe  works  are  dill  in  vogue  among  the  ordinary  fort 
f  readers,  was,  during  the  interregnum  and  at  the  time  of 
le  cjeclion,  mini'ter  of  St.  Bennet  Fink-in  London.  He  was 
lie  of  the  commilhoners  at  the  Savoy,  and  behaved  with  great 
icency  and  moderation.  He  was  efteemed  by  all  that  knew 
im  for  his  probity  and  induftry.  Died  the  25th  of  Decem- 
^r  1682.     The  moft  valuable  of  his  writings  are  i.  his  Lives 

the  Puritan  Divines,  2.  his  Martyrologv,  3.  his  Marrow  of  Ec- 
eCallical  Hiftory,  and  4.  his  Lives  of  feveral  eminent  perfons 
this  latter  age. 

CLARKE  (William),  an  engUfh  divine,  was  born  at  Hagh- 
on-Abbcy  in  Shropfliire,  in  1696  ;  and  after  a  grammar  educa- 
n  at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
idge,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow,  January  1717  ;  B.  A. 
•31  ;  M.  A.   1735.     He  was  prefented  by  archbilhop  Wake, 

1724,  to  the  rectory  of  Buxted  in  Suflex,  at  the  particular 
jcommendatlon   of  Dr.   Wotton  ;     and  in   1738   was  eledeJ 
jebendary  and  refidentlary  of  Chichefter,  and  in   1770  chan- 
jilor  of  that  church  and  vicar  of   Amport,  which  he  did  not 
}ng  enjoy,    dying  06t.  21,  177 1.     He  married  a  daughter  of 
e  learned  Dr.  Wotton,  by  whom  he  left  a  fon  and  daughter  : 
e  fon,  Edward  Clarke,  publifhed  fome    "  Letters  concerning 
e  Spanlfli  Nation,"  in  1763.     He  wrote  a  learned  preface  to 
r.  Wotton's  *'  Colle£lion  of  the  "Welch  Laws  :"  but  his  prin- 
pal   work,  in  which  he  introduced  the  famous  Chichefter  in- 
I'iption,    Is,  •"  The    Connexion  of  the   Roman,  Saxon,  and 
|iglifli   Coins,    1767,"   4to.     He  feems  to  have  been   alfo  a 
iry  wife^  as  we;Il  as  learned  man  ;  for,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Bow- 
jr,   with   whom  he  was  very  intimate,  he  writes  thus  :    "  I 
d  the  archblQiop  and   you  are  intimate ;  he  (Seeker)  trufts 
u    with  his  fee  rets :  but  1  could  tell  you  a  fecret  which  no- 
dy  knows  but  my  wife^  that  if  our  deanery  (liould  ever  be 
j:ant  in  my  time  (which  is  not  likely),  I  would  not  accept  it. 
il    would  no    more  go  into  a  new   -way  of  life,  furnidi  new 
irtments,  &c.  than  Mrs.  Bowyer  would  go  to  a  lord  mayor's 
.1.     I  have  learnt  to  know  that  at  the  end  of  life  thefe  things 
£  3  are 
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are  not  worth  our  notice,"  Aprils,  1767.  He  reHgned  Bux- 
ted  to  his  fon  Nov.  4,  1768,  after  having  held  that  redlory  more 
than  34  years. 

CLARKE  (Edward),  M.  A.  formerly  reftor  of  Pepperhar- 
row  in  Surrey,  which  in  1769  he  refigned  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Man- 
ning.    Mr.   Clarke,   who  was  alfo  re£lor  of  buxted,  and  vicai 
of  Uckfield  and  Wilmington  in  Suffex,  was  the  only  furviving 
fon  of  Mild  William  Clarke  and  Ann  his  wife,  and  grandfon  oi 
the  famous  Dr.  William  Wotton.      Mr.  Edward  Clarke  was 
like  his  father,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  polite  fcholar  •,  as  is  evi- 
dent,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  from  a  letter  of  his  prefervec? 
among  Bowyer's  mifcellaneous  trades,  dated  from  Bury,  Dec.  5 
1753.     He  was    fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Cambridge,  anc 
publifhed  In   1755  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Italy,  and  verfes  occa 
fioned  on  reading  Montfaucon.     In  concert  with  Mr.  Bowye: 
he  projeded  a  good  latin  di6lionary,  by  reducing  that  of  Fabe 
from  its  prefent  radical  to  a  regular  form.     One  fingle  fheet  0 
this  vv'ork  was  executed ;  when  the  defign  dropped  for  want  o 
due  encouragement.     He  was   afterwards  chaplain  to   Georg( 
William  earl  of  Briftol  two  years,   1760  and  1761,  during  hi 
embalTy  at  Madrid ;  and  on  his  return  publiflied,  in  1763,  a4to 
volume  of  letters  concerning  the  Spanifli  nation  •,  containing  mucl 
curious  and  ufeful  intelligence  relative  to  the  ftate  of  that  coun 
try,  and  infcribed  to  lady  dowager  Middleton,  patronefs  of  Pep 
perharrow.      In  1 76^  he  fucceeded  to  the  re6lory  of  Buxted 
which  archbifhop  Seeker  permitted  his  father  to  refign  in  hi 
favour,  and  from  that  time  refided  principally  on  his  livings  ii 
Suflex,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  paftoral  charge,  and  the  edu 
cation  of  a  numerous  family.     In  1777  he  drew  up  three  lati: 
epitaphs,  on  his  father,  Mr.  Markland,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  whic! 
are  printed  in  the  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  latter ;   and  0:' 
this  occafion  he  tells  Mr.  Nichols  :  "  As  to  my  father,  his  nam 
being  already  inferted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  in  the  ar 
tide  Dr.  Wpilofi,  I  Ihould  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bowyc 
and  yourfelf,  if  you  vi^ould  infer t  a  note  there,  juft  meutionin 
his  publications,  and  giving  a  Ihort  charadler  of  him  ;  and 
fhall  efteem   it  a  great  favour  if  Dr.  Kippis  will  infert  it. 
once  indeed  had    fome    thoughts  of   drawing    up  fomethih 
of    this  kind,   as  a  parentation    to   his  memory  *,    but   it    W2 
with  a   view  of  prefixing  it  to  fouf  volumes  of  his  fermonil 
which  I  have  ready   for  the  prefs.     But,  as  I  doubted  muc 
whether   the   hibliopola  would  give  me  as  much    copy-mone 
as  I  might  think  proper  to  afk,  I  dropped  the  defign."     M 
Bowyer    dying  a  few  days  after   this  letter  was  written,  M 
Clarke  wrote  alfo  a  latin  infcription  to  his  memory.     In    177 
he    printed    propofals   for    publifhing   a   commentary   on    tl: 
greek    teftament,   compiled    from    his  father's   MSS.    unite 
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nth  t!ie  laboiu-s  of  Markland,  Bowyer,  and  otlier  eminent 
ritics.  This  proje(£l  alfo  proved  abortive;  and  we  do  not 
nd  that  lie  publiflied  any  thing  afterwards,  though  he  had 
ery  ample  and  entertaining  ftores  accumulated  by  his  father 
nd  himfeif.     He  died  in  the  month  of  November  1786. 

CLAUDE,  of, Lorraine,  a  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  was 
orn  in  1600,  and  fent  firfl:  to  fchool ;  but  proving  extremely 
.t:ll  and  heavy,  was  foon  taken  thence  and  bound  an  apprentice 
D  a  paftry-cook,  with  whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.     After- 
i^ards  he  went  with  feme  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view 
ff  getting  a  livelihood  there  ;    but  being  unable  to  fpcak  the 
anguage,   and  withal  very  ill-bred,  nobody  cared  to  fet  him  to 
vork.     Chance  brought   him   at  length  to  Auguflino  Trafiu, 
vho  hived  him  to  pound  his  colours,  clean  his  p;illet  and  pen- 
il5,   look   after  his  houfe,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  do  all 
lis  houfe'hold  drudgery,  for  AuguRino  kept  no  other  fervanr. 
iis  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceuble  to  him  in  fome  of 
lis  greatefl  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of  perfpec- 
ive,  and  the  elements  of  defign.     Claude  at  firfl  did  not  know 
vhat  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged, 
tnd  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underlland 
hem.     Then  his   genius  expanded  itfelf  apace,   and  he  culti- 
vated the  art  with  -wonderful  eagernefs.     He  removed  his  fbu- 
ly   to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  into  the  open  fields,  where 
le  would  continue  from  morning  to  night,  taking  all  his  leilons 
Vom  nature  herfelf ;  and  by  many  years  diligent  imitation  of  that 
'xcelleat  miflrefs,  he  climbed  up  to  the  higheft  ftep  of  perfec- 
ion    in    landfcape   painting.     Sandrart  relates,   that  being  in 
he  fields  with  him,   for  the  fake  of  fludying  together,  Claud-i 
nade  him  obferve,  with  as  much  nicety  as  if  he  had  been  well 
/erfed    in   phyfics,  the  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  the  fame  view 
Jr   profpefl ;  and   explained  why  it  appeared  fometimes  after 
?ne   fafhion,  and  fometimes  after  another,  with  refpe6t  to  co- 
ours,  as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more  or  lefs 
prevailed.     His   Memory   was   fo   good   that    he   would   paint 
?/ith  great  faithfulnefs  when  he  got  home,   what  he  had  {een 
ibroad.     He    was   fo    abforbed   in  his  labours,  that  he  never 
ififited  any  body.     The  fludy  of  his  profeflion  was  his  amufc- 
ment,    anJ,  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating  his  talent,  lie  drew 
fom.e  pictures  which  made  his  name  defcrvedly  famous  through- 
out  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting  to  which  he  applied  him- 
feif.      He    lias  beeft  univerfally  admired  for  his  pleafant  and 
ttioft    agreeable  invention ;    for  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring, 
and  the  charming  variety  and  tendernefs  of  his  tints  ;  for  his 
artful  diitribution  of  the  lights  and  fhadows,  for  his  wonderful 
conduct  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage 
and  harmony  of  his  compofitions.     Upon   the  whole,  Claude 
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may  be  produced  as  an  inflance  to  prove  that    conftant  and 
airuiuous  application  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius  ;  or,.^ 
if  this  will  not  be  allowed,   will   draw  forth  genius  into  view,  i 
where  nobody  fufpecled  any  genius  was.     This  induflry  how-.  ^ 
ever  he    was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed 
M'ithout   dilhculty  :  and,   when  his  performance  did  not  come 
up    to   his   idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece,  even  to  feven  or  eight  times  over.     He  was  much  com- 
mended for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well  as  oil. 
He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many  of  the  italian 
princes,  in  adorning  their  palaces.     He  died  in   1682,  and  was 
buried  at  Rome. 

CLAUDE  (John),  a  minifler  of  the  church  of  Paris,  born 
at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  1619,  was  one  of 
the  greateR  men  of  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion.  He  ftudied 
as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  father,  who  was  alfo  a  minifter  ; 
and  afterwards,  going  through  a  courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordain- 
ed at  Montauban  in  1645.  He  was  m.ade  miniiler  of  a  church 
of  Fief,  called  la  Freine,  where  he  officiated  a  twelvemonth. 
Afterwards  he  became  minifter  of  a  church  of  St.  Afric  in  Ro- 
vergne  ;  and  eight  years  after,  paflor  of  that  of  Mimes.  As 
the  protellants  had  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  Claude 
had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his  chief  talents, 
which  was  happily  explaining  a  theological  fubje£l: ;  and  he 
ufed  to  read  private  lectures  to  fuch  as  were  candidates  for  th 
miniflry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute  the  piece,  called 
^*  The  Metliod,"  which  was  written  by  cardinal  Richelieu 
ngainfl:  the  proteflants ;  but  hearing  that  Martel,  the  profeflbr 
of  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a  fynodical  commiflion  for  that 
purpofe,  he  laid  afide  that  defign.  Having  oppofed.  In  the 
fynod  pf  the  Lower  Languedoc,  a  man  whom  the  court  had 
won  over  to  attempt  a  re-union,  he  was  punifhed  for  it  by  a 
decree  of  council,  which  forbade  him  the  exercife  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  minifler  in  Languedoc,  after  he  had  exercifed  them 
eight  years  at  Mimes.  He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  poffible, 
this  refoiution  taken  off;  iand,  after  flaying  there  fix  months 
to  no  purpole,  he  took  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he 
preached  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  accepted  the  oiFer  which 
the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  journey,  he  wrote  a  little  book,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  mofl  famous  difpute  that  ever  was  carried  on  in  France 
between  the  proteflants  and  roman  catholics.  The  occafion  of 
it  was  this. — Meff.  de  Port-^pyal  were  at  that  time  uung  their 
Utmoft  endeavours  to  make  a  cpnvert  of  Mr.  de  Turennc  to 
the  romifli  religion  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  prefented  him  with 
a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pretended  to  fhew  that  the  pro- 
teit^nt  churches  had  always  believed  what  is  taught  in  that  of 
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the  romanifts  concerning  the  real  prefence,  and  that  a  change 
of  belief,  fuch  as  the  prcteltants  fuppofc,  is  impoihble.  Mr. 
cle  Turenne's  lady,  who  air/ays  dreaded,  \vhat  happened  after 
her  deceafe,  namely,  that  her  hulhand  would  turn  roman  ca- 
tholic, did  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  the  pro- 
tellant  faith.  For  this  reafon  the  caufed  an  anfwer  to  be  made 
to  the  piece  of  Melh  de  Port-Royal,  and  Claude  was  appoint- 
ed to  write  it.  He  acquitted  hinifelf  (o  admirably  well  upoa 
this  occafion,  that  feveral  copies  were  taken  of  his  anfwer, 
which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed  it  could  not  have  been  made 
much  more  public.  I\'  -iT.  de  Port-Royal  hearing  of  this, 
thought  themfelves  abfolutely  obliged  to  anfwer  it ;  which  they 
did,  by  publifhing,  in  J ''64,  the  famous  work  intituled  "The 
perpetuity  of  the  catholic  church  in  regard  to  its  doclirine  of 
the  eucharift."  It  contains  the  Hrft  piece,  and  a  reply  to 
Claude's  anfwer.  This  minifler,  who  was  ther.  at  Montauban, 
wrote  a  reply,  which  was  printed  with  his  fi..l  anfwer  m  1606. 
This  work  is  intituled,  *'  An  anfwer  to  two  treatifes,  intituled, 
The  perpetuity,  &c."  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  merit  of 
Claude's  book  contributed  greatly  to  its  fame  ;  neverthelefs,  the 
ftate  in  which  jani'enifm  was  at  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufe 
of  the  mighty  noife  it  made.  For  the  janfenifls  confidered 
Claudes  triumph  as  nothing,  provided  it  could  but  lefleu  the 
joy  of  MelT.  de  Port- Royal ;  and  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  pro- 
moting their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places  his  name  and 
rnerit.  Arnauld  undertook  to  refute  Claude's  book,  and  pub- 
liflied  a  large  volume  in  1669.  Father  Nouet,  a  famous  jefuit, 
engaged  in  the  controverfy,  and  publifhed  a  book  againft  Claude, 
who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed  in  1668.  Some 
prefer  this  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces;  and  we  are  told  it  was 
his  own  favourite  piece.  The  author  of  the  "  Journal  des 
fijavans"  difcharged  his  artillery  againft  Claude,  by  inferting  an 
extracl  of  that  jefuit  s  book:  and  this  occafioned  Claude  to  pub- 
lifh  a  very  witty  provinciale  againft  the  author  of  the  Journal. 
It  is  an  anonymous  letter,  and  intituled, ,  *'  A  letter  from  a  pro- 
vincial to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  the  journal  of  the  28th  of  June 
1667;"  which  letter  was  anfwered  by  the  journalift  fome  time 
after.  This  conteft  went  no  farther ;  but  with  regard  to  Ar- 
nauld, who  had  added  two  more  volumes  to  the  former,  Claude 
was  forced  to  engage  in  a  very  laborious  ftudy,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  tenets  of  the  greek  church,  and  thofe  of  the  eafteru 
fchifmatics :  and  he  ftiewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  the 
anfwer  he  made  to  him.  The  janfenifts  only  made  a  general 
reply  to  Claude's  book.  They  publiihed  their  "  Juft  prejudices 
againft  calvlnifm  :"  which  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  the  bell; 
works,  fays  Bayle,  that  either  himfelf  or  any  other  prote'lant 
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clcrgymnn  ever  compofed.     It  is  intituled,  "  Defenfe  de  la  R- 
formation,"  fird  printed  at  Roan  in  1673,  and  afterwards 
the  Hague  in  1682. 

Claude,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  ele<Sl:ed  minifter  of  thfe 
church  of  Montauban:  it  was  about  1662.  Four  years  after 
he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to  exercife  his  functions  there,  which 
obliged  him  to  go  a  fecond  time  to  Paris.  lie  continued  there 
near  nine  months,  without  being  able  to  remove  the  obftacles  of 
his  return  to  Montauban.  During  this  interval,  he  was  invited 
to  the  church  of  Bourdeaux  ;  but  the  congregation  of  Charen- 
ton,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  a  perfon  of  Claude's  abilities,  gave 
him  alfo  an  invitation  in  1666.  From  that  time  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  he  did  very  great  fervice  to  that 
church,  and  to  the  whole  body,  by  his  excellent  works  ;  and 
by  the  minute  attention  he  paid  to  the  affairs  which  the  depu- 
ti'es  of  provinces  communicated  to  him.  No  nmn  was  ever 
better  qualified  to  head  either  a  confiltory  or  a  fynod,  or  to  ^ 
difpute  otl-hand.  He  difcovered  this  latter  talent  in  the  laft 
conference,  which  Mad.  de  Duras  defired  to  hear.  This  lady, 
it  feems,  would  not  forfake  her  religion,  till  flie  had  heard 
Claude  and  the  bifiiop  of  IV.'caux  difpute  in  her  prefence : 
{he  accordingly  had  her  -wifh  ;  for  thefe  tM  o  illuflrious  champions 
difputed  at  the  countefs  de  Role's  her  filler's,  the  ift  of  March 
1678.  Each  difputant  wrote  the  relation  of  his  conference, 
and  afcribed  the  vi£lory  to  himfelf.  Thefe  relations  were  at 
firft  only  handled  about  in  MS.  but  at  laR  the  bifliop  of  Meaux 
publifhed  his  in  1682,  and  that  of  Claude  followed  foon  after. 
Claude  was  diflinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  minifters,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  court  ordered  him  to  leav-e  the  kingdom. 
He,  like  them,  had  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to  leave  it :  but 
the  romifli  clergy  found  means  to  fliorten  even  that  time.  For, 
Oft.  '2,  1685,  ^^^  ^''^y  °"  which  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of 
Nantz  was  reglftered  at  Paris,  Claude  at  10  in  the  morning  was 
cn-dered  to  leave  France  in  24  hours.  He  obeyed  with  the  ut- 
mofl  fubmiihon  ;  and  fet  out,  attende-d  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
men, who  was  ordered  to  conduft  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
France;  and  who,  though  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully, 
yet  treated  him  with  civility.  He  let  out  from  Paris  in  the 
Bruflels  coach;  and  his  fame  flying  before  him,  procured  him 
feveral  obliging  oftices  from  many  perfons  in  his  journey.  He 
pafied  through  Cambray,  where  he  lay  ;  and  was  there  pre- 
sented with  fome  refrelhments  by  the  jefuits.  The  father 
reclor  did  Claude  the  honour  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  which  Claude 
returned  ;  and  the  difference  of  religion  did  not  interrupt  this 
obliging  correfpoiulence  and  marks  of  mutual  efteem. 

He  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge ;  where  he  met  with 

a  very  kind  reception,  and  was  honoured  with  a  conhderable 
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pcnfion  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  ufed  to  prcacli  from  time 
to  time  at  the  Hague;  and  his  U\fl  fermon  was  on  Chrillmas- 
day  1686  :  where  he  difplayed  his  excellent  talent  fo  admirably, 
that  the  princefs  of  Orange  was  greatly  afFc£led  and  extremely 
pleafed  with  him.  Claude  had  not  a  pleafing  voice  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  this  fmart  faying  of  Morus,  "  that  all  the 
voices  will  be  for  him  except  his  own  ;"  but  this  did  not  lefTen 
the  great  fame  and  efteem  in  which  his  fermons  were  held. 
On  the  Chriftmas-day  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  feized  with 
an  illnefs,  of  which  he  died  Jan.  13,  1687  ;  and  his  death  was 
juft  matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  more,  as  thinking,  that  had  he  lived 
longer,  fo  many  fcandalous  quarrels  would  not  have  broke  out 
among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fince  given  fo  much  plea- 
fure  to  the  rom.an  catholics  :  yet  others  have  believed,  with 
greater  probability,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflTiblc  for  any 
man  to  have  prevented  them. 

Claude  married  in  1648  ;  and  his  wife  brought  him  Ifaac 
Claude,  March  5,  1653.  His  father  vi^as  very  fond  of  him,  and 
bred  him  to  the  miniftry.  He  ftudied  in  the  univerfities  of 
France  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his  father,  who  completed 
him  in  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in  thofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.  He 
was  examined  at  Sedan  in  1678,  and  judged  very  worthy  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  ininiftry.  Ke  was  invited  by  the  congre- 
gation of  the  church  of  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis  ;  and  his  father 
had  the  fatisfaction  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  in  1678,  and 
to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  when 
he  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  July  20, 
1695,  after  haying  publilhed  many  excellent  works  of  his  de- 
ceafed  father. 

CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius),  a  latin  poet,  flourifhed  in  the 
ivth  century,  under  the  emperor  TheodolJus,  and  his  fons  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius.  Many  learned  men  imagine  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Alexandria  in  JH^gypt :  others  however  have  made  a 
Spaniard  of  him  ;  others  a  Frenchman  •,  and  Plutarch  and  Po- 
litian  fuppofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  395, 
when  he  was  about  30  years  old,  and  there  he  infmuated  him- 
felf  into  Stilico's  favour  :  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities 
both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was 
now  become  fo  confiderable  under  honorius,  that  he  m.ay  be 
faid  for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weflern  empire.  Sti- 
lico  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  :  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfccuted  in  his  perfon  and 
fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  was  captain 
of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fecms  to  have  fucceeded  Stiiico  ; 
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for  we  find  him,  in  an  epiftle  to  that  minifler,  heavily  venting' 
jhis  forrows,  and  complaining  of  Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unfor- 
giving temper. 

There  is  a  reafon  however  to  think,  that  he  rofc  afterwards 
to  great  favour,  and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary.    Nay,  if  the  antiquaries  are  not  miftaken,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  granted  him   an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any- 
that  had  ever  been  bellowed   upon  a  poet  before-     For  they  ,, 
tell  us,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered  J 
a  ilatue  to   be  erecled  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum,    with  a  very 
honourable  infcription  :  and  this  they  confirm   by  tlie  late  dif- 
■covery  of  a  marbic,   which,    after  it  was  carefully  examined  by 
Poraponius  Lxtus  and  other  able  antiquaries,  was  judged  to  be 
the  pedeftal  of  Claudian's  (latuein  brafs.     The  infcription  runs 
thus  :    '*  To    Claudius    Claudianus,    tribune  and  notary,  and    ,, 
among  other  noble  accomplifhments,  the  mod  excellent  of  poets, 
though  his  own  poems  are  fufficient  to  render  his  name  immor- 
tal, yet  as  a  teilimony  of  their  approbation,  the  mod  learn    1  and 
happy  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honor ius  have,  at  the  req:.cil  of 
t\^c  fenare,  ordered  this  ftatue  to  be  erecled  aivi  placed  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan."     Under  the  infcription  was  placed  the  rol- 
Jowing  epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  no  lefs  glorious  to  the 
poet : 

Rome  ind  the  Csefarshere  hisflatuc  raife. 
Who  Homer's  genius  joined  to  Virgil's  lays. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  efleem  for  Claudian,  and  re- 

jcommended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  qHality  and  for- 
tune in  Libya,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully  in  an  epiftle 
■which  he  addrefl'es  to  Serena  from  thence,  a  little  before  his 
wedding-day. 

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on  facred  fubie£ls,  which, 
through  miilake,  have  been  afcribed  by  fome  critics  to  Clau- 
dian \  and  fo  have  made  him  be  thought  a  chriftian.  But  St. 
Auftin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays,  that 
he  was  a  heathen  ;  and  Paulus  Orofius  the  hiftorian,  who  like- 
wife  flourifhed  about  that'  time,  fays  the  fame.  Gyraldus  there- 
fore jultly  blam.es  the  ignorant  credulity  of  Barthius  and  others, 
who  have  imputed  thefe  poems  to  Claudius  Claudianus  ;  and 
rightly  attribute^  them  to  Claudius  Mamereus,  a  chriftian  poet 
of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  contemporary  with  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris,  who  commends  him  at  large.  The  time  of  Claudian's  death 
is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  any  farther  particulars  of  his  life 
than  what  are  to  be  collected  from  his  works.  Father  Rapin 
fays  of  this  poet,  that  he  has  fliewn  but  little  judgment  in  his 
writings.  The  father  is  rather  fevere,  but  not  with.out  a  foun- 
dation for  his  cenfure  ;  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldus  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowersirt  C'audlan  which  de- 
■  lerve  to  be  gathered,  and  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  tafte,  be 
found  of  j^reat  ufe. 

CLAVIUS    (C^hristopher),    an    eminent    mathematician, 
was  born  at  Bamberg  in  Germany,  1537  ;   and  became  a  Jefuit. 
;  They  fent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  confidered  as  the  Euclid 
}  ot  his  age  ;   and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  employed  him,  with  other 
j  icarncd   men,   in  the  corre(flion  of  the   calendar.     Clavius  ac- 
f  quitted  himfelf  well,  and  defended  the  new  calendar  againft  Jo- 
feph  Scaliger,  who  had  attacked  it  with  his  ufual  malignity. 
The  works  of  Clavius,  of  which   the  principal  are  his   Arith- 
metic, and  Commentaries  upon  Euchd,  have  been  printed  in  five 
volumes,  fol.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1612. 

CLAYTON  (Dr.  Rober  r),  a  prelate  of  great  learning,  of 
diflinguifhed  worth  and  probity,  and  a  rcfpeclilable  member  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  at  London,  was  advanced 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Killala,  Jan.  23,  172c) ;  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Corke,  Dec-  19,  1735;  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26,  1745; 
and  died,  much  lamented,  Feb.  25,  1758.  His  publications 
are,  1.  A  Letter  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  N°  461, 
p.  813,  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70  years  old  (at  Inifti- 
anan,   in  his  diocefe  of  Cork),  who  laid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. 

2.  The  chronology  of  the  hebrew  bible  vindicated;   175  i,  4to. 

3.  An  impartial  enquiry  into  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah;  in  two  letters  to  an  eminent  jew,  175T,  8vo.  4.  An 
EfTay  on  bpirit :  1751,  8vo.  5.  A  vindication  of  the  Hiftories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teltament,  1752,  8vo.  reprinted  in  1753. 
6.  A  defence  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit,  1753,  8vo.  7.  A  journal 
from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,  tratiflated 
from  a  manufcript  written  by  the  prefetto  of  Jbgypt,  in  com- 
pany with  fome  miffionaries  df  propaganda Jidt  at  Grand  Cairo: 
to  which  are  added,  remarks  on  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  mythology  of  the  antient  heathens  [a],  1753,  8vo.  two  edi- 
tions 4to.  and  8vo.     It  was  foon  after  this  publication  that  his 

[a]  To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  this  defign  efFeded."      [The  biftiop   pro- 

whom  this    book    was    iiifcribej,    biihop  pofed  to  have  ^iven  100  1.  per  annum  tor 

Clayton   obferved,    that   as   the    Journal  five  years.]     The  prefetto  of  /Egypt  had 

particularly  defcribes  many   places  in  the  with   him     perfoiis    acquainted    with  the 

wildernefs,  where    great  numbers  of  an-  arable,    greek,    hebrew,    fyriac,    coptic, 

tient  charaders  are  hewn  in  the  rocks ;   if  latin,  armenian,    turkilh,  englilh,  illyri- 

a  perfon  was  fent  to  live  fome  time  among  can,    german   and    bohemian    languages; 

the  Arabs,  he  might  get  copies  of  the  cha-  yet  none   of  them  had   any  knowledge  of 

raders,    and  fome  helps,  by  which   the  the  charadters  which  were  cut  in  the  faid 

antient  hebrew  charadlers,  now  loft,  may  rock  12  and  14  feet   high  with  great  in- 

be  recovered.   He  added,  "  I  do  not  know  duftry.     The  bifhop  declared,  that  he  d:d 

whom  to  apply  to,  more  properly  to  look  not  make  this  propofal  as  a  matter  ot  cb- 

out  for  a  fuitable  pcrlon.      As   to  the  ex-  riofity,  but  as  it  might  be  of  great  fervicc 

pence,  I  am  willing  to    bear  any  proper-  to  the  chrilliaii  revelation,  by  corroborat- 

lionyoufhall  think  proper,  in  order  to  have  iiig  the  hiitory  of  Moles. 

lordfliip 
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lordftiip  became  (in  M.-rdi  1754)  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An' 
tiquaries.     8.  Some  thou<>hts  on  fclf-love,  innate  ideas,  free-will,- 
talle,  fcntirnents,  liberty  and  necedity,  &c.  17545  8vo.    9.  A  vin- 
dication of  the  old  and  new  teftament,  part  ii.  adorned  with  feve- 
ral  explanatory  cuts,  1754,  Hvo.     lo.  Letters  [d]  between  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Cloj^her  and  Mr.  William  Penn  concerning haptifm,  «755»'  j 
8vo.     1 1.  A   fpeech  made  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  Ireland,  on  ^ 
Monday,  Feb.  2,  1756,  for  omitting  the  nicene  and  athanafian 
creeds  out  of  the  liturgy,  &c.  1756,  3vo.  third  edition  1774.    12. 
A  vindication,  part  iii.  1758,  8vo.     The  three  parts  of  the  vindi- 
cation*, with  the  Eflay  on  fpirit,  were  reprinted  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in 
one  volume,  Bvo,  1759;  with  fome  additional  notes,  and  an  in- 
dex of  texts  of  fcripture  illuilrated  or  explained. 

This  benevolent  prelate  highly  elleemed  tlie  friendfhip  of  Mr. ,: 
Bowyer,  honoured  hini  with  a  regular  and  not  unfrequent  cor- 
refpondence,  and   prcfented  him  with  the  copy-right  of  all  his 
valuable  writings  [cj. 

CLEANTHUS,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  born  at  Vaflus  in  the 
Troade  in  Afia,  from  an  athletic  became  a  follower  of  Zeno. 
He  got  his  bread  by  drawing  water  in  the  night,  that  he  might 
give  the  day  to  ftudy.  Being  cited  before  the  areopagus  to  de- 
clare how  he  gained  Ills  livelihood,  he  brought  with  him  a  gar- 
dener and  a  country-woman  :  he  drew  water  for  the  one,  and 
kneaded  dough  for  the  other.  The  judges  VvCre  ordering  hioi-i 
a  prefent ;  but  Cleanthus,  who  had  a  treafure  in  his  labour,  re- 
fufed  to  accept  of  it.     After  the  death  of  Zeno,  he  fupplied  his 


[b]  "  Having  fome  years  ago  been  in- 
dulged with  a  copy  of  the  following  letters, 
after  fome  impoitunity  I  have  at  length 
obtained  a  permiflioii  for  their  publication  ; 
which  I  was  the  more  defirous  of,  as  I  ap- 
prehend it  may  be  of  fervice  to  have  a 
Iriendly  debate  on  one  of  the  facta ments 
of  the  Church  of  England  made  known  ; 
where  the  reader,  whatever  he  (hall  de- 
termine, will  receive  apleafure  at  leaft  in 
feeing  a  difpute,  concerning  fo  important 
an  article  of  religion,  carried  on  without  a 
breach  of  its  eifential  charafterilVics,  cha- 
rity and   candour." Advertifement  of 

Mr.  Bowyer,  prehxed  to  the  Letters. 

[c]  Tli.it  b.fhop  Clayton's  confidence 
was  not  mifplaced,  will  appear  by  the 
following  letter,  which  was  fent  by  Mr. 
Bowyer  to  Dr.  Bradley,  the  celebrated 
aftronomer-royal  : 

"rev.  SIR,  Nov.  9,    1758. 

Before  the  bilhop  of  Cloghev  died,  he 
fell  under  the  cenfiire  of  fome  aftrono- 
mers,  for  having  alferted  [in  the  feeond 
part  of  his  'Vindication']  that  the  moon 
kept  the  fame   face  to  the  earth  vvjtliout 


turning  on  its  own  centre.  In  vindica- 
tion of  himfelf,  he  fent  me  the  inclofed 
letter  to  print,  if  I  thought  proper.  As 
I  would  not  publilli  any  thing  now  under 
his  name,  which  ihould  be  thought  a  ma- 
nifeft  abfurdity ;  and  as  I  am  not  a  pro  • 
per  judge  how  far  what  he  has  here  ad- 
vanced is  fo,  I  would  humbly  beg  the  fa-  •, 
vourof  you  to  let  me  know  if  you  thiiifc 
it  barely  plauiibie.  'I  do  not  prefume  to 
afk  your  decilion  on  the  quedion  ;  but 
only  to  fay  whether  what  he  hath  pro-' 
duced  hath  the  appearance  of  probability, 
which  is  the  chief  objeci  of  the  prefs,  and 
in  general  the  utmoll  attainment  of  hu- 
man inquiries.  I  have  farther  to  alk  par- 
don, if  my  regard  to  his  charadter  hath 
made  me  exceed  my  own,  when  1  fub- 
fcribe  myfelf,  rev.  fir,  yourmoft  humble 
fervant,   W.  Bowyer.  " 

We  know  not  what  anfwer  was  returned 
by  Dr.  Bradley,  or  whether  his  advancing 
infirmities  preveiUed  his  returning  any; 
the  bilhop's  lerier,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  print. 

place 
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place  In  the  portico,  having  among  his  difciples,  king  Antlgo- 
nus,  and  Chryfippus,  who  was  his  fucceiror.  This  philofopher, 
who  flouriihed  about  240  years  before  the  vulgar  sera,  died  at 
the  age  of  90.  Like  the  generaUty  of  the  ftoics,  lie  held  that 
a  man  ought  neither  to  praife  nor  lament  his  deiliny,  neither  al- 
fume  any  merit  from  his  virtues,  nor  defpife  himfelf  for  his  vices. 
Moral  and  phyfical  evil  appeared  to  him  not  lefs  neceflary  to  the 
beauty  of  the  univevfe  than  moral  and  phyfical  good.  His  no- 
tion of  perfection  was  voluntarily  to  fubmit  to  an  unavoidable 
fate.  He  patiently  put  up  with  the  witticifms  of  his  brother 
philofophers.  One  of  them  having  called  him  an  afs :  "  Yes," 
faid  he,  '*  I  am  Zeno's,  and  the  only  one  that  can  carry  his 
pack."  Being  reproached  one  day  with  his  timidity  :  "  It  is  a 
happy  defe£lj"  he  replied,  "  it  preferves  me  from  a  great  many- 
faults."  At  another  time  he  was  blamed  for  fuch  fingularity  ia 
his  opinions  j  he  anfwered  :  *'  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  be  a 
philofopher,  if  I  thought  like  others,  and  went  with  the  throng?" 
The  Athenians  offered  to  make  him  a  denizen  of  their  city. 
*'  What  then,"  returned  he,  "  is  it  a  difgrace  to  be  born  in  one 
city  and  not  in  another  ?  What  new  merit  Ihall  I  acquire  on 
becoming  a  Greek  by  adoption  ?"  He  compared  the  peripate- 
tics to  mufical  inftruments  which  make  a  noife  without  hearing 
thcmfelves  ;  a  comparifon  that  might  fuit  other  feels  as  well  as 
that. 

CLEGHOP.N  (Geobge),  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  at 
Granton,  in  the  pariflr  of  Crammond,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
18th  of  December  1716.  His  father  died  in  17 19,  and  left  3 
widow  and  five  children.  George,  who  was  the  youngeft  fon, 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool 
of  Crammond,  and  in  the  year  1728  was  fent  to  Edinburgh  to  be 
further  inflrucled  in  the  latin,  greek,  and  french  j  where,  to  a 
fmgular  proficiency  in  thefe  languages,  he  added  a  conliderable 
(lock  of  mathematical  knowledge.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 73 1  he  refolved  to  fludy  phyfic  and  furgery,  and  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro,  a  name  that  will  be  revered  in  that  univerfity  as 
long  as  fcience  fhall  be  cherifhed  and  cultivated.  This  great 
profeflbr  was  eftecmed  by  all,  but  moil  by  thofe  who  were  more 
immediately  under  his  direction.  It  was  the  lot  of  young  Cleg- 
horn  to  live  under  his  roof  j  and  in  one  of  his  letters  his  pupil 
appeared  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  this  circum- 
(lance  ;  obferving,  that  "  his  amiable  manners  and  unremitting 
activity  in  promoting  the  public  welfare,  endeared  him  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  but  more  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  under 
his  roof,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  admiring  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  converfation,  and  the  invariable  benignity  of  his  dif- 
pofition."     For  five  years  he  continued  to  profit  by  the  inftruc- 

tion 
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tion  nnd  example  of  his  excellent  mafter,  vlfiting  patients  in 
company  with  him,  and  aiiiiting  at  the  diflbd^ions  in  the  anato*. 
mical  theatre  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  attended  in  their  turn  tlie 
lectures  in  botany,  materia  mcdica,  chemiftry,  and  the  theory 
3!ul  practice  of  medicine  ;  and  by  extraordinary  diligence  he  at- 
tracled  the  notice  of  all  his  preceptors.  On  Dr.  Fothergill's  ar- 
rival from  Kngland  at  this  univerfity,  in  the  year  1733>  Dr. 
Clcghorn  was  introduced  to  liis  acquaintance,  and  foon  became 
his  infeparable  companion.  T  hcfe  twin  pupils  then  lludied  to- 
gether the  fame  branches  of  fcience  under  the  fame  maflers, 
with  equal  ardour  and  fucccfs  •,  they  frequently  met  to  compare 
the  notes  they  had  collected  from  tlie  profeflbrs,  and  to  com- 
jnunicate  their  refpe6live  cblervations.  Iheir  moments  of  re- 
laxation, if  that  time  can  be  called  relaxation  which  is  devoted 
to  focial  itudies,  were  fpent  in  a  fele£l  fociety  of  fellow-flu- 
dents,  of  which  Fothergill,  Rufiel,  and  Cuming,  were  aflbci- 
ates  ;  a  fociety  fince  incorporated  under  the  name  of  1  he  Royal 
Aledical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  the  year  1736,  wlien  young  Clcghorn  had  fcarcely 
entered  into  his  twentieth  year,  fo  great  had  been  his  progrefs, 
and  fo  high  a  charatler  had  he  acquired,  that  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  St.  Clair  he  was  appointed  furgeon  in  the  22d  re- 
giment of  foot,  then  Rationed  in  iVlinorca,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  St.  Clair,  During  a  reGdence  of  thirteen  years  in  that 
ifland,  whatever  time  could  be  fpared  from  attending  the  duties 
of  his  liation,  lie  employed  either  in  inveiligating  the  nature  of 
epidemic  difeafes,  or  in  gratifying  the  pafTion  he  early  imbibed 
for  anatomy,  frequently  diffeiling  human  bodies,  and  thofe  of 
apes,  which  he  procured  from  Barcary,  and  comparing  their 
ftruClure  with  the  defcriptions  of  Galen  and  Vefalius.  In  thefe 
purfuits  he  was  much  aflifled  by  Ids  correfpondent  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  who  he  acknowledges  was  indefatigable  in  fearcliing  the 
London  fliops  for  fuch  books  as  he  wanted,  and  in  forwarding 
them  by  the  earlieft  and  beft  opportunities. 

In  1749  he  left  Minorca,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  the  22d 
regiment-,  and  in  autumn  1750  he  went  to  Eondon,  and,  dur- 
ing his  publication  of  "The  Difeafes  of  Minorca,"  attended 
Dr.  Hunter's  anatomical  le6lures.  In  the  publication  of  his 
book  he  was  materially  affilled  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Of  this  work 
the  following  eulogium  has  been  pronounced  by  a  competent 
judge  :  "  It  forms  a  juft  model  for  the  imitation  of  future  medi- 
cal writers  :.  it  not  only  exhibits  an  accurate  fbate  of  the  air,  but 
a  miriUtc  detail  of  the  vegetable  produclions  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
concludes  M-ith  m.edical  obfcrvations,  important  in  every  point 
of  view,  and  in  fome  inltances  either  new,  or  applied  in  a  man- 
ner which  preceding  pra6lltioners  had  not  admitted."  It  is  a 
modern  practice,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cleghorn, 

to 
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0  recommend  acefcent  vegetables  In  low,  remittent,  and  pu- 
r:.i  fevers,  and  the  early  and  copious  exhibition  of  bark,  which 
been  interdicted  from  miflaken  facie,  deduced  from  falfe 
..  .Ties. 

la  1751  the  doctor  fettled  in  Dublin ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
^  ionro  and  Hunter,  began  to  give  annual  courfes  of  anatomy. 
■\  tew  years  after  his  coming  to  Dublin  he  was  admitted  into 
he  univeriity  as  lecturer  in  anatomy.  In  the  year  1784  the 
rdllcge  of  phyficians  there  elected  him  an  honorary  member  ; 
md  fmce  that  time,  from  leiflurer  in  anatomy  he  was  made  pro- 
cGor ;  and  had  likewiie  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  original 
nerabers  of  the  Irifli  Academy  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences, 
vr.ieh  is  now  eftabliflied  by  royal  authority.  In  1777,  when 
he  Royal  Medical  Society  was  eftabliflied  at  Paris,  he  was  no- 
iii;:aced  a  fellow  of  it. 

About  1774,  on  the  death  of  his  only  brother  in  Scotland, 
jie  ieut  for  liis  furviving  family,  confifting  of  the  widow  and 
line  children,  and  fettled  them  in  Dublin  under  his  own  eye, 
phat  he  might  have  It  more  in  his  power  to  afford  them  that  pro- 
:e(ftion  and  afllftance  which  they  might  Hand  In  need  of.  His 
Hder  nephew  William  he  educated  in  the  medical  profefiion  j 
3ut  after  giving  him  the  beft  education  which  Europe  could  af- 
ord,  and  getting  him  joined  with  himfelf  in  the  leclureflilp, 
;he  do£lor's  pleafing  hopes  were  unfortunately  fruftrated  by  the 
yoimg  gentleman's  death,  which  happened  about  1 7  84.  He  died 
Liniverfally  and  fincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  on  ac- 
:ount  of  his  uncommon  abilities,  and  moft  amiable  difpohtion. 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  with  an  acquired  independence,  devoted  his 
noments  ot  leifure  from  the  feverer  ftudies  of  his  profeffion  to 
'arming  and  horticulture. 

Parva  feges  fatis  eft.     Satis  eft  requiefcere  refto, 
Si  licet,  et  folito  membra  Icvare  toro. 

But  his  attention  to  this  employment  did  not  lelTen  his  care 
)f  his  relations,  who,  from  a  grateful  and  afFeclionate  regard, 
ooked  up  to  him  as  a  parent ;  the  duties  of  which  ftation  he  fo 
enderly  filled  up,  as  to  Induce  Dr.  Lettfom,  from  whofe  me- 
noirs  this  account  is  taken,  to  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Ho- 
ace,  Notus  In  fratres  animi  paternl.  Dr.  Cleghorn  died  in 
December  1789. 

CLEIVEL  \ND  (John).    See  Cleveland. 

CLELAND  (John),  was  thefon  of  colonel  Cieland,  that  ce- 
sbrated  fiftitious  member  of  the  Spectators  Club  whom  Steele 
lefcribes  under  the  name  of  Will.  Honeycombe.  He  v/as  early 
n  life  fcnt  as  conful  to  Smyrna,  where  perhaps  he  firft  imbibed 
hoic  loofe  principles  which  In  his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of 
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Pleafure"  are  fo  dangeroufly  exemplified.  On  his  return  frorfij  r; 
Smyrna,  he  went  to  the  Eafl  Indies  j  hut,  quarrelling  with  fomc 
of  the  members  of  the  prcfidency  of  Bombay,  he  made  a  pre-| 
cipiiate  retreat  from  the  Eaft,  with  littie  or  no  benefit  to  his  for-| 
tunes.  Being  without  profeffion  or  any  fettled  means  of  fub-i 
fillence,  he  foon  fell  into  difheulries;  a  prifon  and  its  miferies 
were  the  confequences.  In  this  fituation  one  of  thofe  bookfcl- 
lers  who  difgrace  the  profeffion,  offered  him  a  temporary  relief 
for  writing  the  work  above  alluded  to,  which  brought  a  lligma 
on  his  name,  that  time  has  not  obliterated.  The  fum  given  for 
the  copy  was  20  guineas;  the  fum  received  for  the  fale  could 
uot  be  lefs  tlian  1 0,000  1.  For  this  publication  he  was  called 
before  the  privy  council;  and  the  circumflance  of  his  dillrefs 
being  known,  as  well  as  his  being  a  man  of  fome  parts,  John 
■earl  Granville,  the  then  prefident,  nobly  refcued  him  from  the 
like  temptation,  by  getting  him  a  penfion  of  100  1.  a  year,  which 
he  enjoyed  to  his  death,  and  which  had  fo  much  the  defired  ef- 
fecl,  that  except  tlie  *'  Memoirs  of  a  coxcomb,"  which  has 
fome  fmack  of  diifipated  manners,  and  the  "  Man  of  honour," 
written  as  an  amende  honorable  for  his  former  exceptionable 
book,  he  dedicated  the  refl  of  his  life  to  political  and  philolo- 
gical lludies.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1789,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  82. 

CLEMENCET  (Charles),  born  at  Painblanc  in  the  diocefe 
of  Autun,  entered  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1722,  at 
the  age  of  18.  After  having  taught  rhetoric  at  Pontle-Voy, 
he  was  called  to  Paris  in  the  monaftery  of  the  White-cloak  fry- 
ars,  where  he  died  in  177B.  BleiTed  with  a  happy  memory  and 
a  difpofition  to  induftry,  he  continued  to  write  till  his  death. 
The  fruits  of  his  application  are  :  i.  L'art  de  verifier  les  dates, 
1750,  4to.  repriuLed,  with  very  great  alterations  and  additions, 
1770,  fol.  The  hiftorical  part  contains  the  fum  and  fubflance 
of  univerfal  hiflory  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  our  times  ;  and 
it  is  executed  with  the  utmoft  attention  to  chronological  preci- 
fion  and  learning.  2.  General  hillory  of  Port- Royal,  10  vols 
j2mo.  and  feveral  other  works  of  lefs  importance. 

CLEMENS  (RoMANUs),  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Rome 
v,^here  he  li\ed  a  companion,  probably,  and  fellow  laboui-er  o 
^t.  Paul ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  as  it  is  generally  imagined 
whofc  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.  Origen  calls  hir 
a  difciple  nf  St.  Peter;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  migh 
aid  and  afhft  this  apoftle  in  founding  the  church  at  Rome.  I 
is  certain,  that  he  was  afterwards  bilhop  of  that  fee;  but  whe 
he  was  made  fo,  Ccinnot,  it  feems,  be  clearly  determined 
There  are  various  opinions  about  it.  Some  perfuade  themfelves 
upon   the  authority  of    Tertuiiian  and  Eufebius,  that  Clemeni 

was 
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confecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firfl  to  prefide 

i\ .  r  that  part  only  of  the  church  which  compriled  the  jewidi 

■o  iverts ;  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  full  pofleflion  and 

linillration  of  his  ofiice,  till   the   death  of  Linus,  who  had 

-:i  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  bifhop  of  the  gentile  church,  and  of 
;Anacletus,  who  fucceeded  him:  and  this  has  been  fixed  to  the 
{year  93.  Others  have  contended,  that  Clemens  fucceeded  to 
the  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  64  or  65,  and  that  he 
held  it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others  again  will  have  it,  83: 
but  all  this,  with  the  other  circumftauces  of  this  father's  life, 
muft  be  left  uncertain,  as  we  find  it. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  genu- 
inenefs  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiltle,  which  v/as 
written  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  quiet  fome  dillurbances  which  had  been  raifed  by  un- 
ruly brethren  in  the  former ;  and  to  re-eltablilh  and  confirm 
them  in  that  faith  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
apoftles,  but  from  which  fome  of  them  had  revolted.  The 
epifUe  has  ufually  been  efleemed  one  of  the  moil  valuable  mo- 
numents which  have  come  down  to  us  of  ecclefiallical  antiquity. 
Here  Clemens  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  be  united,  and  at 
peace  with  one  another :  he  enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and 
fubmilfion  to  their  fpiritual  governors  :  he  declares  thofe  who 
had  formed  cabals  againfl  their  pallors,  and  had  troubled  the 
church  with  their  feditions,  as  utterly  unvvorthy  of  the  name  of 
chriftians  :  he  points  out  to  them  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch 
divifions :  he  prefles  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty, 
by  fubniitting  to  their  rightful  pallors,  and  pra£lifiHg  all  humi- 
lity, kindnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This  was  very 
good  advice  undoubtedly ;  and  as  it  probably  wrought  no  ill  ef- 
fect formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had 
been  followed  in  many  chrillian  churches  fince.  The  beft  edi- 
tion of  Clemens's  epiflle,  is  that  of  le  Clerc's  in  his  "  Patre* 
Apoftolici,"  in  two  vols,  folio,  Amft.  1698. 

CLEMENS  (Titus  Flavius),  an  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  in  the  end  of  the  iid  and  beginning  of  the  iiid  century, 
was  an  Athenian,  as  fome  will  have  it,  but  according  to  others 
an  Alexandrian  ;  on  which  account  he  is  ufually  called  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  way  of  diftinguifliing  him  from  Clemens  Ro- 
manus.  When  Pantxnus  was  fent  by  Demetrius,  bifhop  of 
Alexandria,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians,  at  the  requefl 
of  their  ambafladors,  as  he  was  about  the  year  191,  Clemens 
fucceeded  him  in  the  catechetical  fchool.  He  acquitted  him- 
felf  admirably  well  in  this  employment;  and  many  great  men 
came  out  of  it,  as  Origen  and  Alexander  bifliop  of  Jeruialem. 
Clemens's  method  of  inilrutling  the  catechumens  is  laid  to  have 
been  this.     He  pointed  out  to  them,  and  explained  all  that  wa* 
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good  in  the  pngan  pliilofop];y  •,  and  then  led  them  on  infcnribly 
to  chriftianity.  For  in  liis  philofophic  characlcr,  which  he 
feems  Hill  to  have  preferved,  he  was  an  eclectic  ;  that  is,  he 
was  not  attached  to  any  particular  feci  of  philofoplicrs,  but  left 
Linifelf  at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  and  found 
from  them  all. 

After  holding  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifcd  to 
the  prielthood,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Se-i 
verus's  reign  ;  fince  Eufcbius,  in  his  hiflory  of  tht  events  of  the 
year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of  prieft.  About  this  time  he 
undertook  a  defence  of  chriilianity  againft  pagans  and  licretics, 
in  a  work  intituled  Stromates,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  mat- 
ter of  which  it  treats  :  for  Stromates  fignifies-variegati  fermones, 
or  difcouvfes  abounding  with  mifcellaneous  matter.  In  this  work 
he  has  made  fo  great  a  collection  of  heathen  learning,  for  the 
fake  of  Ihewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  fome  opinions 
which  the  chriftians  and  the  philofophers  held  in  common,  as 
fliows  him  to  have  read  almoft  eveiy  thing  that  had  been  writ- 
ten. "When  Severus  began  a  perfecution  againft  the  chriftians, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  provoked  to  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
jews  (for  the  pagans  liad  not  as  yet  learned  to  diitinguifh  jews 
and  chriftians),  many  left  jS^'gypt  to  efcape  the  violence  of  it. 
Clemens  feems  to  have  been  among  thofe  who  fled  ;  and  upon 
this  occafion  drew  up  a  difcourfe,  to  prove  the  1  awful nefs  of 
flying  in  times  of  perfecution  :  for  this  expedient,  though  expli- 
citly allowed  and  even  enjoined  in  the  gofpel,  had  been  rejected 
by  forre  early  converts,  as  a  bife  defertion  of  tlie  caufe  ;  by 
Teitullian  in  particular.  Clemens  went  to  Jerufaleni,  and  took 
up  his  abode  for  fome  time  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after 
biihop  of  that  fee.  During  his  flay  there  he  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Alexander  to  the 
church  of  Antioch,  which  Clemens  himfelf  carried  :  in  which 
Alexander  fays,  that  **  Clemens  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as 
the  church  of  Antioch  knew  already,  and  would  know  better 
when  he  came  among  them  ;  and  that  having  been  at  Jerufalem, 
he  had,  by  God's  bleffing,  greatly  confirmed  and  Itrengthened 
that  church." 

From  Antioch  he  returned  to  Alexandria  ;  but  we  know  not 
how  long  he  lived  :  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he  furvived  Pan- 
tsenus  at  leaft  fome  years,  and  that  he  was  not  old  when  he  com- 
pofed  his  Stromata;  for  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  he  had  made  that 
coUecSlion  with  a  view  of  its  ferving  him  in  his  old  age,  when 
his  memory  fhould  come  to  fail  him.  Hiilory  fays  nothing  of 
his  death ;  but  his  memory  appears  to  have  been  highly  reve- 
renced at  Alexandria,  as  we  learn  from  an  extra6l  of  a  letter 
from  Alexander  to  Origen,  preferved  by  Eufebius.  Among 
ieveral  works  which  Clemens  was  the  author  of,  there  are  only 
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hree  confiderable  ones  remaining  :  i.  Protrepticon  ad  gentes, 
)r,  An  exhortation  to  the  paL;,ans  :  in  which  he  refutes  the  error 
tnd  falfehood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embrace 
:hrill:iaiiity.  2.  Pa;dagogus,  or,  the  fchoolmafler  :  in  which 
le  lays  down  a  regular  plan  of  duty  for  the  chriftian  convert. 
\nd,  3.  The  Stromata.  Daniel  Heinfius  has  well  enough  com- 
•)ared  thefe  three  works  of  Clemens  to  the  three  ditf'erent  de- 
crees which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philofophers  obferved, 
vhen  they  introduced  a  candidate  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
nyfteries  :  tlie  firft  of  which  was  purgation,  the  fecond  initiation, 
md  the  third  intuition.  Now,  lays  Heinfius,  Clemens  in  his 
'rotrepticon  has  laboured  to  purge  his  pupil  from  the  filth  of 
leathen  idolatry  and  fuperftition :  in  his  Psedagogus  he  has  ini- 
iated  him  into  the  rites  and  duties  of  a  chriftian  :  and  in  his 
>tromata  he  has  admitted  him  to  a  fight  of  thofe  tremendous 
nyfteries  which  the  adepts  only  were  qualified  to  contemplate. 

Befides  thefe  works,  there  are  preferved  fome  pieces  of  Cle- 
nens,  of  a  fmaller  kind  •,  as  an  homily  intituled,  Qu.is  dives  fal- 
'etur  ?  What  rich  man  can  be  faved  ?  which  was  nrll  printed 
it  Paris  in  1672,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  in  1683,  with  fome 
)ther  fragments  in  greek  and  latin.  All  thefe  have  been  printed 
n  the  latter  editions  of  his  works  ;  the  befl  of  which  is  that 
)ubliftied  in  two  vols,  folio  by  Potter,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
!!)anterbury,  at  Oxford  in  171?;. 

CL!I.0PATRA,  queenof  i^gypt,  was  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
emy  Auletes  king  of  that  country ;  who,  dying  in  the  year  5 1 
)efore  Chrift,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldelt  of  his  fonsand 
:he  elded  of  his  daughters  ;  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to  each 
)ther  in  marriage,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  family,  and 
ointly  to  govern  the  a^gyptian  kingdom.  They  were  both  of 
hem  very  young,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  only  17;  and 
herefore  he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  of  the  roman  fenate. 
rhey,  however,  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  married,  or  to  reigti 
logether.  Ptolemy,  the  brother,  deprived  Cleopatra  of  that  fliare 
n  the  government  which  was  left  her  by  Auletes's  will,  and 
Irove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  raifed  an  army  in  Syria 
md  Paleftine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  reftoration  •,  and  was 
low  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Julius  Caefar,  in  the  purfuit  of  Pom- 
3ey,  failed  into  /Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.  Here  he 
employed  his  vacant  hours  in  hearing  and  determining  the 
:ontroverfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  filler  Cleopatra  :  which  he 
:laimed  a  right  to  do  as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  will 
3f  Auletes,  the  power  of  the  P..omans  being  then  veiled  in  him 
IS  their  dictator.  The  caufe  was  accordingly  brought  to  Cagfar's 
hearing,  and  advocates  on  both  fides  were  appointed  to  plead 
the  matter  before  him.  But  Cleopatra,  confidering  that  Csefar 
was  extravagantly  addicted  to  women,  laid  a  plot  to  attach  him 
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firfl:  to  her  perfon,  and  next  to  her  caufe  :  for  flie  made  no 
fcruple  of  proflituting  herfelf  for  luil,  or  for  interell,  according 
as  (lie  was  ailuatcd  by  either  of  thofe  paflions.  Sending  to 
Csefar,  therefore,  fhe  complained  that  her  caufe  was  betrayed  by 
thofe  that  managed  it  for  her  ;  and  prayed,  that  flie  might  be 
permitted  to  come  to  him  in  perfon,  and  plead  it  herfelf  before 
him.  This  being  granted,  (lie  came  fecretly  into  the  port  of 
Alexandria  in  a  fmall  IkifF  towards  the  duik  of  the  evening  ; 
and  the  better  to  get  to  Csefar,  without  being  flopped  by  her 
brother  or  any  of  his  party,  who  then  commanded  the  place, 
ilie  caufed  herfelf  to  be  tied  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be 
carried  to  Cxfar's  apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  fervants. 
Caefar  was  too  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  beauty  not  to  be' 
touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra.  She  was  then  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth,  about  the  20th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  one  of  tliofe 
perfeft  beauties,  whofe  every  feature  has  its  particular  charm. 
AH  which  was  feconded  by  an  admirable  wit,  commanding 
addrefs,  and  withal  a  voice  fo  harmonious  and  bewitching, 
that,  it  is  faid,  that  fingle  perfection,  without  the  help  of  her. 
eyes,  than  which  nothing  could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften 
the  mod  obdurate  heart.  To  be  fliort,  Csefar  lay  with  her 
that  very  night;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a" 
fon,  who  was  afterwards  from  his  name  called  Ca^farion.  The 
next  morning  he  fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  prefled  him  to  receive 
his  filter  again  upon  her  own  terms  :  but  Ptolemy,  perceiving 
tliat  inllead  of  a  judge-he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar,  A  war 
commenced  :  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle, 
in  which  Caefar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  en- 
deavouring to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  with 
it,  and  drowned  in  that  river.  Then  Caefar  fettled  the  king- 
dom upon  Cleopatra,  and  the  furviving  Ptolemy,  her  younger 
brother,  as  king  and  queen  ;  which  was  in  effe£l  to  put  the  whole 
into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy  being  then  no  more  than  1 1  years 
old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  interfere  in  the  adminiftration  of 
flate  affairs,  and  Cleopatra  was  determined  that  he  never  fliould 
interfere;  for  when  he  was  grown  up  to  be  15  years  old,  and 
thereby  become  capable  of  Iharing  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as 
the  name,  flie  made  away  with  him  by  polfon,  and  then  reigned 
alone  in  ^Egypt.  However,  fhe  followed  Csefar  to  Rome,'  and 
was  there  when  he  was  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe  ;  but  being 
t  -rrified  by  that  accident,  and  the  fubfequent  diforders  of  the 
city,  flie  ran  away  prcfently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  au- 
thority and  ciedit  with  Ciefar,  in  whofe  houfe  flie  was  lodged, 
made  her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Romans  ;  whom  flie  feerag 
to  have  treated  on  the  fame  foot  with  her  own  Egyptians 

After  the  battle  of  Phiiippi,  Cleopatra   was   fummoned  b_ 
Antony  to  anfwcr  an  accuf?.tion  againft  her,  as  if  fhe  had  fa 
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:d  the  intereft  of  Cafiius.     She  had  indeed  done  fo  hi  fome 
are;  and  (he  knew  well  enough,   that   this  had   not  been 
pleafing  to  the  triumviri,  conlidering  what  flie   owed    to 
memory  of  Julius  Ciefar.      ."-he  depended  however  on  her 
ud  beauty  ;   and  perfuaded  hcrfeif,  that  thofe  charms,  "with 
..i;^h  flie  had  conquered   Ca^far's  heart,  were   Hill  powerful 
nough  to  conquer  Antony's;  for  (he  was  not  yet  above   26 
rears  of  age.     Full  of  thefe  afl'urances,  (he   went  to  Antony  ; 
md  her  manner  of  approaching  him  was   fo  very  gallant  and 
loble,  that  at  firll  iiglit  it  made  a  moll  pleafing  impreffion  upoa 
lis  foul.     Antony  waited  for  her  at  Tarius  in   Cilicia.     Cleo- 
batra  arriving  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  embarked  in  a 
yeffel  whofe  ilern  was  of  gold,  fails  of  purple   filk,  oars   of  fil- 
jCTy  and  a  concert  of  feveral  inllruments  that  kept  time  with  the 
Jars.     She  herfelf  was  laid   under  a  canopy  of  a   rich  cloth  of 
Told,  drelied  like  Venus  riling  out  of  the  fea  :  about  her  were 
ovely  children  like  Cupids  fanning  her:  the  handfomelt  of  her 
kvomen,  habited  like  Nereids  and  Graces,  were   leaning  negli- 
gently on  the  fides   and  fln'ouds  of  the  veO'el ;  the  fweets   that 
ivere  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  co- 
hered with  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  ran  thither  with 
fuch  earneftnefs,  that  Antony,  who  was  mounted  on  a  throne  to 
nake  a  fliew  of  m.ajefly,  was  left  quite  alone ;  while  the  mul- 
:itude  at  the  river  (houted  for  joy,  and  cried,  that  "  the  goddefs 
V^enus  was  come  to  vifit  the  god  Bacchus  for  the  happinefs  of  Afia." 
By  thefe  arts,  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  Ihe  drew   An- 
:ony  into  thofe  fnares  which  held  him  enllaved  to  her  as  Ic^g 
iS  he  lived,  and  finally  caufed  his  death. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating  the 
var  between  Antony  and  C<efar  ;  the  battle  of  Actium,  as  is 
veil  known,  determined  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  latter ; 
vhere  Cleopatra  flying  firlt,  Antony  haflened  after.  He  con- 
:eived  however  great  difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  upon  this  occa-" 
ion,  and  continued  three  days  without  feeing  h  ^r  ;  but  after- 
vards  recovered  his  ufual  humour,  and  devoted  ^.imfe'f  to  plea- 
ure.  Mean  while,  Cleopatra  made  trial  of  all  forts  of  pcifons 
ipon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  ferpents  ;  and  finding, 
Jter  many  experiments,  that  the  fling  of  an  afp  gave  the 
|uicke(l  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed  fhe  made  choice 
if  that  kind  of  death,  if  her  ill  fortune  fnould  drive  her  to  an 
xtremity.  After  they  were  returned  to  ^gypt,  and  found 
hemfelves  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  they  lent  to  make  pro- 
lofals  to  Csei'ar.  Cleopatra  afked  the  kingdom  of  -^gypt  for 
ler  children ;  and,  Antony  defired  he  might  live  as  a  private 
nan  at  Athens,  if  Csefar  was  not  willing  he  fliould  tarry  in 
Egypt.  Csefar  abfolutely  reje6led  Antony's  propofal,  and  fent 
0  Cleopatra  that  he  would  refufe  her  nothing  that  was  juil  and 
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reafonable,  if  (he  would  rid  herfelf  of  Antony,  or  drive  him 
out  of  her  kingdom.  She  rcfufed  to  a£t  openly  againft  An- 
tony, but  betrayed  him  in  every  effort  that  he  made,  till  fhe 
obliged  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling 
into  Ciefar's  hands.  When  Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  could 
not  forbear  mofl  paffionatt-ly  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  him  :  how- 
ever, upon  Czefar's  approach  to  Alexandria,  fhe  was  quite  at- 
tentive to  her  own  fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  fhe  had 
raifed  a  ftately  building,  which  flie  defigned  for  her  fepulchre  : 
into  this  fhe  now  retired  ;  and  into  this  was  carried  by  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods.  It  was  fdled  befides  with 
torches,  faggots,  tow,  and  other  combuftible  matter  :  fo  that 
C?efar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  airaid  left  out  of  defpair  Ihe 
fhould  burn  herfelf  in  it,  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches  •,  and  there- 
fore contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time  that  flie 
might  expedl  all  good  ufage,  from  the  efleem  he  had  for  her. 
The  truth  is,  Csefar  earneilly  defired  to  expofe  this  queen  in 
his  triumph  to  the  Romians  ;  and  with  this  view  fent  Proculus 
to  employ  all  his  art  and  addrefs  in  feizing  upon  her.  Cleo- 
patra would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him  through 
the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  flole  in  with  two 
others  at  a  window ;  which  one  of  her  women  perceiving,  cried 
out,  "  Poor  princefs  !  you  are  taken."  At  this  cry,  Cleopatra 
turned  her  head,  and  drew  out  a  dagger  with  an  intent  to  ilab 
herfelf;  but  the  Roman  caught  hold  of  her  arm,  and  faid, 
<'  Will  you,  madam,  injure  both  yourfelf  and  Ca^far,  in  de-t*- 
prlving  him  of  the  moft  illuftrious  teftimony  he  can  give  of  his 
generofity,  and  make  the  gentlefc  of  princes  pafs  for  cruel  ?•' 
He  then  took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  fearched  all  her  clothes 
with  care,  left  fhe  fliould  have  any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 
C?efar  was  extremely  joyed  at  the  news  of  having  in  his 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  ^^.gypt 
above  the  empire  of  Rome  ;  yet  commanded  her  to  be  ferved 
in  all  refpefts  like  a  queen.  She  became  inconfolable  for  the 
lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  which  gave  her  hopes 
that  all  her  forrows  would  foon  end  with  her  life.  She  had 
befides  refolved  to  abftain  from  eating;  but  this  being  known, 
her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  fhe  perlilted  in 
that.  Copfar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and  by  his  civilities 
to  confirm  her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her  upon  a  low  bed  ; 
but  as  foon  as  Ihe  finv  Cjefar,  fhe  rofe  up  in  her  ihift,  and 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet.  Caefar  civilly  raifed  her  up,  and  fat 
down  at  her  bed's  head.  She  began  to  juflify  herfelf;  but  the 
proofs  againil  her  being  too  notorious,  fhe 'turned  her  jultifi- 
cation  into  prayers,  and  put  into  his  hand  an  inventory  of  all  her 
treafure  and  jewels.  Seleucus,  Cleopatra's  treafurer,  had  fol- 
5  iywed 
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owedCxfar-,  and  by  a  barbarous  ingratitude  afRrmed  her  to 
lave  concealed  many  things  which  were  not  in  that  account. 
Jpon  this  Cleopatra's  choler  arofc  ;  fhe  threw  herfelf  out  of 
)ed,  and,  running  to  this  pcrhdious  officer,  took  him  by  the 
lair,  and  beat  him  fevercly.  Her  anger  might  be  real ;  yet 
he  charafter  of  this  w^oman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpecl,  that 
I  was  but  to  Ihev/  C»far  her  beautiful  f  rape  and  perfon,  in 
*vh\ch  fhe  had  dill  fome  confidence.  He  did  not  feem  moved 
jy  it  i  but  only  laughed  at  the  thing,  anc  led  the  queen  to  her 
)ed.  Having  private  notice  foon  atter,  that  fhe  was  to  be  car- 
ried to  Rome  within  three  days,  to  mate  a  part  in  the  fliow  at 
Cliefar's  triumph,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp, 
ivhich,  they  fay,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of 
figs  •,  and  of  this  (lie  died,  not  however  ;ill  Ihe  had  paid  certain 
Funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,  and  (lied  abundance  of 
rears  over  his  tomb.  Casfar  was  exfemely  troubled  at  her 
death ;  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  jreatell  ornament  of  his 
triumph  ;  yet  he  could  not  but  adm.re  the  greatnefs  of  her 
courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofj  of  liberty.  He  ordered 
her  a  very  magnificent  funeral ;  and  ler  body,  as  flie  defired, 
jwas  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

Thus  died  this  princefs,  whofe  wit  and  beauty  made  fo  much 
noife  in  the  world,  after  flic  had  reigned  from  the  death  of  her 
father  22  years,  and  lived  39.  Sk  was  a  woman  of  great 
parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice  and  vickednefs.  She  fpoke  fe- 
deral languages  with  the  utmoft  nadinefs ;  for,  being  well 
(killed  in  greek  and  latin,  (he  could  converfe  with  ^-Ethiopians, 
Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrims,  Medes,  and  Perfians, 
without  an  interpreter  ;  and  alwa)S  gave  to  fuch  as  were  of 
thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  hac  occafion  to  addrefs  her,  an 
anfwer  in  their  own  language.  Ir  her  death  ended  the  reign 
of  the  family  of  Ptolemies  in  JE^'pty  after  it  had  continued 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  294  /ears  ;  for,  after  this,  i^Lgypt 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  roman  province,  and  fo  re- 
mained 670  years,  till  it  was  takei  from  them  by  the  Saracens 
in  641. 

CLERC  (John  le),  a  celebrated  writer,  and  univerfal  fcho- 
lar,  was  born  at  Geneva,  March  19,  1657.  His  father,  Stephen 
le  Clerc,  was  a  learned  and  eninent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who 
firft  pradifed  phyfic,  and  was  ifterwards  made  greek  profeflbr 
in  that  academy,  and  fenator  of  the  republic  His  mother,  Su- 
fanna  Gallatin,  was  a  fenator's daughter,  and  of  an  illuftrious 
family.  He  had  two  brothers  younger  than  himfelf :  Daniel, 
an  eminent  phyfician  and  feiator  at  Geneva,  who  wrcte  in 
french,  "  A  hiftory  of  Phyfic, as  far  as  to  Galen's  time,"  which 
was  publiflied  at  Amilerdam  .n  1702,  and  highly  valued  by  the 
profeflbrs  in  that  ffience  ;  and  Francis,  v/ho  fettled  at  Leipfic, 
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in  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Their  father  took  uncommon 
care  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool 
at  eight  years  of  age ;  where  he  foon  difcovered  a  violent  in- 
cHnation  to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius  for  poetry,  that,  as  he 
tells  us  himfclf,  if  he  had  duly  cultivated  it,  he  would  probably 
have  gained  no  fmal!  reputation  in  that  way.  But  the  more 
ferious  itudies,  to  \rh\ch  he  applied  himfclf,  made  him  en- 
tirely ncglecl  poetry,  fo  that  he  never  wrote  verfes  but  on  par- 
ticular occafions.  Ttus  in  1689,  having  rranflated  into  fiench 
two  fermons  of  biflio;  Burnet,  preached  before  king  William, 
on  account,  he  fays,  tf  the  friendOiip  which  fubfifled  between 
himf>;lf  and' that  prelate,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem 
in  heroic,  and  to  the  ether  an  epigram  in  elegiac  verfe,  upon 
England  reftored  to  liberty. 

When  he  was  about  16  years  old,  he  was  removed  from  the 
grammar-fchool,  and  piaced  under  M.  Chouet,  to  fuidy  philo- 
fophy  ;  and  in  this  he  fpent  two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter 
upon  the  fludy  of  divinity',  thinking  it  better  to  employ  another 
year  in  perfecting  himfe.f  {lill  more  in  the  belles  lertres,  and 
alfo  in  acquiring  the  elcjients  of  the  hebrew  tongue.  He  did 
f o  :  he  read  all  the  books  that  could  any  ways  improve  him  in 
this  purfuit ;  and  it  was  this  conftant  afTiduity  and  application, 
to  which  he  inured  himielf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  go  through  fo  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  to  publiflr  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of 
works.  At  19  years  of  age  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  under 
PI.  !jp  Meftrezat,  Friancis  Turretin,  and  Lewis  Tronchin,  and 
he  attended  their  lectures  i)Ove  two  years. 

After  he  h?,d  palled  throu^jh  the  ufual  forms  of  ftudy  at  Ge- 
neva, and  had  loll  his  father  in  1676,  he  refolved  to  go  for 
fome  time  into  France  •,  and  thither  he  vi-ent  in  1678,  but  re- 
turned the  year  after  to  Geieva,  and  was  ordained  with  the 
general  applaufe  of  his  exaniners.  Soon  after,  he  happened 
upon  the  works  of  Curcella;is,  his  great  uncle  by  his  father's 
fide,  which  had  been  publilhei  by  Lmiborch  in  1674,  but  were 
not  eafily  to  be  got  at  Genevi  among  the  calviniil^,  who  had 
no  dealings  with  the  arminiaiB  •,  and  by  reading  thefe  he  be- 
came fo  convinced  that  the  remonftrants  had  the  better  of  the 
argument  againft  all  other  prot^dants,  that  he  refolved  to  leave 
both  his  own  country  and  Fraice,  where  the  contrary  princi- 
ples were  profefled.  In  1680  he  went  to  Saum.ur,  a  pro- 
tellant  univerfity,  where  he  firft  read  the  works  of  tpifcopius, 
with  whofe  learning  and  eloqumce  he  was  mightily  pleafed. 
He  alfo  began  to  make  notes  aad  obfervations  upon  the  old 
teftamenr,  which  he  read  in  tht  Polyglott,  which  notes  were 
of  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards  to  write  his  com- 
mentaries.    While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there  came  out  a  book 
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dth  this  title,  Llber'ii  de  fan£lo  amore  eplftolce  tlieologic^e,  in 
uibus  varii  fcholafticorum  errores  cailigantur.  This  book 
ontains  320  pages  in  8vo,  and  confills  of  "  eleven  theolo- 
ical  epirtles,  in  which  feveral  errors  of  the  fchoolmen  are 
orrected."  It  was  afcribed  by  fome  to  le  Clerc,  while  others 
bought  it  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  of  24. 
t  is  certain  that  though  he  never  owned  it,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it 
11  fuch  a  manner  as  mult  almoil  convince  us  that  he  was  really 
he  author  of  it. 

In  I  (-8  2,  le  Clerc,  intending  to  vilit  England,  took  his  way 
hrough  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  in  May.  This  journey 
vas  undertaken  chiefly  with  a  view  of  learning  the  enghlh  lan- 
uage  •,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  mafler,  he  foon  elTecled. 
"le  preached  feveral  times  in  the  french  churclies  at  London, 
md  vifited  feveral  bilhops  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  the  fmoky 
ilr  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  liol- 
and,  after  lefs  than  a  year's  ftay,  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
liltorian  Gregorio  Leti,  who  formerly  lived  at  Geneva,  and 
A'as  then  retiring  to  Holland.  He  vifited  Limborch  at  .-^mfter- 
iam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  condition  of  the  remonltrants 
n  the  United  Provinces.  He  did  not  yet  join  them  ;  Init  he 
iifcovered  his  real  fentiments  to  Limborch,  with  wiiom  he  en- 
rc^ed  into  a  ftritl  friendfliip,  which  laftcd  til!  tl;-e  death  ;'f  that 
reat  man.  Ke  had  not  been  long  in  Holland  before  hi:,  friends 
ind  relations  entreated  him  to  return  to  Geneva,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did  ;  but  not  being  able  to  diffemble  his  opinions, 
which  were  contrary  to  thofe  eftabliflied  by  lav/,  he  thought  it 
prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  accounts,  to  leave  his 
native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at  the  latter  end 
of  1O83.  The  year  after  he  preached  fomerimes  in  trench 
in  the  church  of  the  remonilrants,  but  was  foon  obliged  to 
leave  off  preaching;  for  what  reafon  is  not  known,  but  con- 
jectured to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Walloon  minifters,  who  finding 
their  audiences  very  thin  when  le  Clerc  preached,  prevailed 
upon  the  magiftrates  to  forbid  his  preaching  any  more.  In 
1684,  when  the  remonilrants  held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he 
preached  once  more  before  them ;  and  was  then  admitted  pro- 
fellbr  of  philofophy,  the  hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in 
their  fchool  at  ximlterdani.. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hiftory 
of  his  works,  and  of  tite  controverfies  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; 
and  this  gives  us  a  v\onderi"ui  idea  of  the  man,  and  of  the  pro- 
digious fervices  he  did  in  his  days  to  letters  and  to  religion. 

In  1696  he  pubiiihed  the  two  firll  volumes  of,  what  is  faid  to 
have  been  his  favourite  work,  his  Ars  critica  ;  to  whicli  he 
added,  in  IC99,  his  Epiitolse  crlticse  &  ecclefiafticiie,  which 
jiTiake  up  the  thnxl  volume  of  that  performance.   The  ccnfurcs  he 
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pafTes  upon  Quintus  Curtius,  at  tlie  end  of  the  fecond  volume, 
where  he  decrees  how  to  judtjje  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  llvle 
and  chara(Sler  of  an  author,  invoh-ed  him  in  a  controverfy  with 
certain  critics  ;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
is  employed  chieily  in  defending  himfelf  againft  exceptions 
which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Cave  to  fonie  afier- 
tions  ia  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Biblictheque  univerfclle,  and 
elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and  indeed  juflly,  that  Cave,  in 
his  Hiftoria  literaria  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  had  .concealed 
many  things  of  the  fathers,  for  the  fake  of  enhancing  their 
credit,  which  an  impartial  hidorian  fliould  have  related  ;  and 
that,  inllead  of  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  often  wrote  panegyrics 
upon  them  :  le  Clerc  had  alfo  aflbrted  the  arianifm  of  Eufebius. 
Both  thefe  aflertions  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a  latin  dif- 
fertation  publiihed  at  London  in  1696;  which,  with  a  defence 
CI  it,  has  fince  been  reprinted  in  his  Hiftoria  literaria.  To  tliis 
latin  diffcrtation  le  Clerc's  third  volume  is  chiefly  an  anfwer  ; 
and  the  firil  fix  letters,  containing  the  matters  of  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  Cave,  are  infcribed  to  three  englifh  prelates,  to 
whom  le  Clerc  thought  fit  to  appeal  for  his  equity  and  candid 
dealing:  the  ill  and  2d  to  Tenifon  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury, 
the  3d  and  4th  to  Burnet  bifhop  of  Saliibury,  and  the  5th  and 
6th  to  Lloyd  bifhop  of  Worceller.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  are 
critical  diflertations  upon  points  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity:  and  the 
loth  relates  to  an  englifh  verfion  of  his  additions  to  Hammond's 
annotations  on  the  new  teftament  •,  wherein  the  tranflator,  not 
having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  Cave 
and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe  epiftles,  there  is, 
addrefied  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls  an  ethical  differtation,  in 
which  this  queflion  is  debated,  "  An  femper  relpondendum  fit 
calumniis  theologorum  •"  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  "  Whether 
writers,  whofe  principles  may  happen  to  be  dilliked  by  the 
orthodox  clergy,  (hould  always  think  themfelves  obliged  to  an- 
fwer whatever  calumnies  they  may  attempt  to  fallen  upon 
them  ?"  The  4th  edition  of  the  Ars  critica,  which  had  been 
corre£led  and  enlarged  in  each  fuccefllve  edition,  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  17 12. 

in  1709  he  publifhed  an  elegant  edition,  with  notes  of  his 
own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  alfo  of  Grotius  de  veritate,  &c. 
to  which,  befides  notes,  he  added  a  treatife  "  De  eligenda  inter 
chriftianos  dilfenticntes  fententia."  The  fame  year  he  publiflied, 
and  dedicated  to  lord  Shaftefbury,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Chara6rerift:ics,  &c.  **  A  collection  of  the  remains  of  Menander 
and  Philemon  •"  a  completer  collection  than  had  been  made  by 
Grotius  and  others;  to  which  he  added  a  new  latin  verfion 
and  notes.  It  is  allowed  by  le  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  com- 
mitted  feveral  errors  in  this  work,  which  proceeded  from  his 
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r>t  having  carefully  enough  attended  to  the  metre ;  and  there- 
it  is   not  rurprillng,  that  the  critics  and   philologcrs,   who 
ionw  been  at  enmity  with  him,  fliould  take  the  opportunity 
iling  foul  upon  him.     The  attack  was  begun  by  our  learn- 
i;entley,    under   the    name    of    Phileleutherus    Lipfienfis  ; 
e  cenfure,  it  is  faid,  we  know  not  how  truly,  vexed  le  Clerc 
:ch  a  degree,  that  it  th.rew  him  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs  which 
1  fevcral  days.     Bentley's  Emendationes,  as  they  are  called, 
.  ic  Clerc's  edition  were  pubiifhed  at  Utrecht  in  17  lo,   with  a 
iviace  vvritten  by  Burman  ;  in  which  there- is  fomuchMnhu- 
nanity  and  rancour  vented  in  the  moil  abulive  language  againil 
Clerc,  that  perhaps   the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty 
ftavo   pages.     Burman  had  abufed  le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to 
lis  Pctronius,  pubiifhed  in   1709  ;    and  it  was  the   nature  of 
he  man   to  be  foul-mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body.     Le 
l\ttYc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what   JBentley 
md  Burman  had  v/ritten  againft  him  ;  for,  he  fays,  there  is  no 
nore  neceihty  for  anfv/ering  always  the  calumnies  of  critics  than 
f  divines.     The  truth  is,  he   plainly  faw  that  he  had  given 
bme  reafon  for  the  exceptions  that  were  made,  and  therefore 
bought  it  better  to  be  filent.     However,  he  received  a  defence 
)f  himfelf  from  an  unknown  perfon,  who  alTumed  the  name  of 
■*hilargvr:us  Cantsbrigienfis  ;  and  publiflied  it  in    1711,  with  a 
)reface  written  bv  himfelf.     This  Philargyrius  Cantabrigienfis 
faid  to  have   been    Cornelius  de  Pauw,  a  gentleman   who 
liilinguithed    himfelf    by    philofopliical    and    critical   publica- 
ions. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder  that  le  Clerc,  who  always  ex- 
irefied  an  high  regard  for  the  engliih  nation,  dedicated  feveral  of 
iis  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  men  of  it,  and  was 
b  inftrumental,  by  means  of  his  ii^ibliotheques,  in  fpreading, 
md  withal  fo  defirous  to  fpread  the  abilities,  learning,  and. 
nerlts  of  it^  ableft  writers  throughout  Europe,  iliould  yet  be  fo 
requently  attacked  by  fome  or  other  of  its  fcholars  and  divines, 
IS  to  feem  almoft  the  conftant  butt  of  its  malice  and  refentment* 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  le  Clerc's  arminian  principles 
ivere  directly  oppofite  to  the  nonjuring  and  high-church  prin- 
:iples,  which  then  prevailed  much  in  England;  that  though 
ie  exprefled  a  zeal  for  chriftianity,  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing 
ivhich  looked  like  an  hierarchy ;  and  that  hence  he  was  often 
;ed  to  fpeak  favourably,  and  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  ap- 
Drobation,  of  books  pubiifned  here,  which  were  in  the  mean 
ime,  together  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  by  our  own 
divines.  I  indal's  "  Rights  of  the  chriftian  church,"  which 
ame  out  in  1706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book  was 
never  publiftied  more  vexatious  to  the  englifh  clergy  than  this  ; 
fet  le  Clerc,  iu  his  BibllpJiequs  Choifie  of  the  fame  year,  not 
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only  approver^,  but  even  epitomifed  and  recommended  it  in  the 
llroiijcit  terms  imaginable.  It  may  be  remembered  alfo,  that 
abouc  the  fame  time,  or  perhaps  a  Httlc  before,  there  was  a 
fchemc  formed  amonjr  fome  great  pt-rfonag^s,  to  bring  le  Clerc 
over  to  England,  and  to  make  a  better  provifion  for  him  than 
he  enjoved  ;it  Amlterdam  :  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been 
one  caufe  o;'"  the  jealoufy  and  ill-will  conceived  againll  him, 
and  to  Iiavc  drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  which  might  other- 
wife  Jiot  have  been  made  ;  that  from  Bentley  in  particular.  It 
appears  by  the  vail  number  of  books  le  Clcrc  publiilied,  that  he 
v/as  a  very  laborious  as  v/^ell  as  a  very  learned  man.  He  would 
have  been  a  more  corre£l:  writer,  if  he  had  written  lefs,  and  ta- 
ken more  pains  with  what  he  wrote.  His  works  however  every 
where  abound  with  good  fenfc  and  found  learning  ;  and  the 
greateft  part  of  thejn  will  be  valued  while  liberty  and  literature 
ihall  maintain  their  ground  in  Europe. 

He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  ftate  of  health,  till  1728,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever,  which  deprived  him  of  fpeech 
and  almoll  of  memory.  The  malady  increafed  daily  ;  and  after 
fpending  the  fix  lail  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftand- 
ing,  he  died,  Jan.  8,  1736,  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried in  lb  H,  when  he  was  about  34  years  old;  and  his  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Gregorio  Leti,  had  brought  him  four 
children,  who  all  died  young.  Le  Clerc  was  an  honed,  candid, 
good  kind  of  man  j  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches. 
He  had  very  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  very  uncommon  ac- 
quirements ;  yet  we  do  not  find  tliat  the  love  of  fame  or  vain- 
glory ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or  with 
truth.  He  was  fatished  with  a  competency  of  fortune,  if  in- 
deed he  could  be  faid  to  have  it ;  and  though  one  is  ready  to  fuf- 
pect  tiiat  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the 
profits  attending  it,  yet  he  tells  us  in  that  life  which  he  wrote  of 
himfelf  to  1 7 1 J ,  that  he  liad  received  for  all  his  labours  little  elfe 
from  the  bookfellers  than  books.  Whatever  projetts  might  be 
on  foot  for  his  coming  into  England,  they  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  begun  on  his  fide  :  for  he  ahvays  appeared  happy  in  the  ilu- 
dious  and  philofophic  cafe  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amilerdam,  di- 
viding his  time  between  his  pupils  and  his  books.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  very  excellent  and  valuable  man  ;  and  religion 
and  learning  have  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

CLERC  (Sebastian  le),  defigner  and  engraver,  was  born 
at  iv'ietz  in  lO-:^/,  of  a  familv  in  fuch  an  humble  condition,  tliat 
he  entered  while  very  voung  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Arnould  in 
that  city,  in  quality  of  helper  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  fuch  a 
natural  talent  for  drawing,  that  all  the  moments  of  leifure  he 
could  get  from  his  employment  he  filled  up  in  making  little 
portraits  with  a  pen  on  fuch  fcraps  of  paper  as  he  found  about 
9  till 
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he  kitchen.  The  prior  of  the  houfe  caught  him  one  day'oc- 
upied  in  this  manner  j  and,  on  examining  his  performance, 
)erceived  in  it  fuch  marks  of  genius  as  allowed  him  not  to 
loubt  that  young  le  Clerc  would  attain  to  excellence  if  ever  lo 
ittle  alFifted  by  art.  He  immediately  took  the  rcfolution  to 
:ultivate  his  natural  bent,  put  the  crayon  into  his  hand,  and 
rave  him  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  monks,  with  orders  to  get  him 
nftrudled.  At  ten  years  old  he  could  handle  the  graver.  At 
;he  fame  time  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  (ludy  of  geometry,  per- 
pe6live,  fortification,  and  architedlure,  in  which  he  made  as  ra- 
jid  a  progrefs  as  in  drawing  and  engraving.  Marflial  de  la 
?'erte  made  choice  of  him  for  his  geographical  engineer;  Louis 
SIV.  for  his  engraver  in  ordinary,  at  the  follicitation  of  Colbert ; 
md  pope  Clement  XI.  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  a  roman 
cnight.  In  addition  to  chis  fuperior  merit  and  this  (trong  capa- 
;ity  for  the  arts,  le  Clerc  had  kind  afFecfions  and  an  infmuating 
ddrefs.  He  died  at  Paris  the  25th  of  October  17 14,  at  the  age 
Df  77.  This  mailer  treated  every  fubjecl  with  equal  excellence  ; 
ias  landfcapcs,  architeclure,  ornamerits.  They  ftrike  the  he- 
bolder  with  a  lively  and  glowing  imagination  kept  under  due 
reftraint,  a  corretlnefs  of  deiign,  a  wonderful  fertility,  a  nobie 
nd  elegant  expreffion,  and  a  fine  execution.  I  he  produclicns 
dF  his  graver,  amounting  to  upwards  of  300c,  would  have  been 
ufHcient  of  themfelves  to  have  gained  him  a  great  reputation, 
ndependently  of  thofe  of  his  pen.  The  principal  of  the  latter 
dnd  are:  i.  A  treatife  of  theoretic  and  practical  geometry; 
•eprinted  in  1745,  8vo.  with  the  life  of  the  author.  Colbert, 
nformed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  work,  ordered  le  Clerc  a  pcnfion 
jf  600  crowns,  and  apartments  in  the  gobelins.  But  he  pre- 
ently  after  gave  up  this  penfion,  which  confined  him  to  the 
ang's  fervice,  in  order  to  work  more  freely,  and  on  fubjedls  of 
lis  own  choice.  2.  A  tre  itife  on  architeclure,  2  vol.  4to.  3. 
A  difcourfe  on  the  point  of  view ;  in  which  the  author  (liews  a 
profound  knowledge  of  this  fubjecl.  After  Callot,he  is  the  en- 
graver who  has  molt  diftinclly  ihewn  five  or  fix  leagues  extent 
Df  country  in  a  fmall  fpace  [v>^. 

CLEVELAND,  or  rather  CLEIVELAND  (for  lo  he  and  his 
'amily  fpelt  their  name)  (John),  a  noted  loyalifl;  and  popular 
Doet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
^leiveland,  M.  A.  fome  time  vicar  of  Hinckley,  and  re£l:or  of 
5toke  in  the  county  of  Leicefter  [e].     Joim,  who  was  his  eldeft 

fon, 

[d]  See  the  Catalogue  raifonne  de  •Clergy/'  p.  izr,  "  He  was  a  very  great 
'cEuvre  de  Ssbaltien  le  Clerc,  with  his  fufferer  (ror  epifcopacy,  &c. ),  was  fati-.er 
ife,  by  M.  Jombert,  Paris  1775,  3  vols,  to  the  famous  John  Cleaveland  tlie  poet, 
Jvo,  a  very  curious  and  interefting  work.  and  had,  at  the  time  of  his  fequertr^tion, 

[e]  Of  whom  we  have  the  following  nine  [eight]  children  (feveral  of  which, 
Julogium  in  Walker'a  "  Sufferines  of  lh«     beL-des    the   poet,    were  fufterers    aifo)  ; 

bur 
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for),  was  born  in  1613,  at  Loughborough,  vi'here  bis  father  \vti{ 
then  affnliint  tothere£lor;  but  be  was  educated  at  Hinckl-; 
under  the  tev.  Richard  Vynes,  a   man  of  genius  and  learniiv 
who  was  afterwards  as  much  diflingulfhed  among  the  prelbyte- 
Tian  party  as  his  fcholar  was  among  the  cavahers  [i-J.  In  his  i5tb 
year  our   poet  was  removed   to  Cambridge,  and   admitted  of 
Chrifl's  college,  Sept.  4,  1627,  where   he   took   the   degree   oi 
B.  A.  in  163 1.     He  was  thence  tranfplanted  to  the  fitter  foii 
dation  of  St.  John's  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  of  which  ' 
was  elected  fellow  March  27,  1634,  and  proceeded  to  the  ci  - 
gree  of  M.  A.  in  16:55.     Of  this  fociety   he  continued  many 
years  a  principal  ornament,  being  one  of  the  tutors,  and  highly 
refpedled  by  his  pupils,  fome  of  whom  afterw.irds  attained  to 
eminence  [gJ.     By  the  iVatutes  of  that  college,  lie  fliould  have 


but  how  many  of  them  were  llien  provided 
for,  I  know  not.  He  was  dilpolleiled  by 
the  committee  of  Leicefter,  died  in  Ofto- 
ber  1652,  and  was  a  very  '.worthy  perfou, 
and  of  a  moft  exemplary  lit,'' 

He  was  of  an  aniient  family  in  York- 
Ciire,  that  derived  their  name  from  that 
tradt  of  country  in  the  Nortii-Kiding, 
tvhich  is  ftili  called  Cle  ve  r.  anii,  wliere- 
in  they  Jiad  formeily  large  pofTcirions,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Dr.  Nafh  s  Hiftory  of 
"Worcefterlhirc,  17S1,  fol.  vol-  ii.  p.  94, 
g;  :  and  in  Nichols's  Hitlory  of  Hinckley, 


and  latin,  more  elegantly  engliflied  fan. 
exercife  he  improved  much  by],  to  Mr. 
Vines,  there  fchoolm;ifter." 

Of  this  learned  peif«.n,  who  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  afi'embly  of  divines,  thci 
reader  will  find  a  particular  account  in  the 
Hiilory  of  Hinckley,  fo  often  quoted, 
p.  141;  and  fee  the  article  Vvr^LS| 
hereafter. 

fol  One  of  thefe,  John  Lake,  D.  D.„ 
fome  time  fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, had,  "  before  he  was  complete  t  j 
years  of  age,  been  committed  there  10  the 


1783,  4to.  p.   '3;,  wjiere  their  genealogy  tuition  of  the  famous  Mr    Cleiveland,  for 

is   inferted    at  large.       Oiie    or    the   poet  whofe  memory  he  always  retained  a  great 

Cleiveland's  brothers,  Jolej-h,  had   iffue,  reverence  ;'' and  under  whofe  inftrucbons 

which  fettling  in  Liverpool,  acquiied  iherc  he   fo    far   profiled   that  lie    became  fuc- 

3  large  fortune;   and  twoo!  his  family  re-  cclTiveiy  vicar  of  Leeds,  and  bifhnp  of  MaUi 

prefented  tiiat  borough  in  parliament,  viz.  Briftoi,  and   Chicherter.      ''He  and  his 


John  Cleiveland,  Lfq.  (ion  of  Jofeph)  in 
1710,  and  William  Cleiveland.  Kfq;  his 
fon,  in  1721.  Another  of  tlie  poet's 'bro- 
thers, William,  was  rector  o!  Oldbuiy 
and  Quit,  near  Bridgnorth  in  Shroplhirc, 
and  dying  1666,  left  a  fon,  who  was  grand- 


friend  Dr.  ^Samuel]  Drake,  vicar  of 
Pontefraifl,"  wlio  had  been  fellow  of  St. 
John's  college,  and  borne  arms  in  the  gar* 
rifon  at  Newark,  cnILif\ed  their  tuior's 
conipofitions  into  one  volume,  which  they 
intituled      "    Cleivelandi      vindiciaj,      of 


father  of  the   Rev.  William  Cleiveland,  Cleiveland'r;  genuine  poims,  orations,  epif- 

M,  A.  now  redlor  of  All-faints  parifh  in  ties,  &c.   purged  from  the  many  falfe  and 

VYorcefter;  and   four  daughters,   wl.ereof  fpurious   ones,   &c.    Lond.    1677,"    Svo. 

the    youncefl    was    grandmother    of  Dr.  Prefixing  to  it  his  life  and  parenialla,  and 

Percy,  the  prefent  bilhop  of  Dromore  in  a  dediiation   ((igned  with    the  initials  of 

Ireland.      A    fiiter   of   theirs,    Eiizabeth,  their    names,    J.  L.  and  S.  D.  )   to  Fran - 


married  Mr.  William  llilf,  of  Hinckley, 
from  whom  are  defcended  a  refpeitable 
family,  to  which  by  marriage  is  allied  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of 
Hinckley"  above  mentioned;  a  work  to 
which  this  article  is  indebted  for  many 
curious  particulars. 

[f]  David  Lloyd,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
perfons  who  fullered  for  king  Charles  I. 
1668,"  tbl.  p.  617,  tells  us,  that  Cleive- 


cis  Turner,  D.  D.  then  maftsr  of  St. 
John's  college,  but  afterwards  fucceiriveiy 
bifhop  of  Rocheller  and  Ely,  who  is  bc- 
lieved  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Cleivt 
land's  aifo. — In  St.  John's  college  C)ei\  ( 
land  lived  "  a'-.out  nine  years,  the  dclitl  ; 
and  ornamCTit  of  that  fociety.  To  tit 
fervice  he  did  it  the  library  owefh  much 
of  its  learning,  the  chapel  much  of  its 
pious  decency,  and  the  college  much   of 


land  owed  '*  the  heaving  of  his   natural     its  lenown,"     Life  by  bilhop  Lake,  &c. 
fiacy;    by  choKcft    elegancies    in  greek     prcrixed  to  his  poems,  1677,  Svo. 

iaken 
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1  orders  witliln  fix  years  after  his  being  clecle-.l  fellow  :  but 
..as  admitted  on  the  Law  line  (as  the  phrafe  there  is)  Novem- 
2,   1640;  and   afterwards  on  that  of  Phyfic,  January  31, 
?  ;  which  excufed  him  from  complying  with  this  obligation  ; 
.gh  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  either  law  or  phyfic  his 
.rotelfion,  for  remaining  at  college  he  became  the  rhetoric  reader 
lere,   was  ufually  employed  by  the  fociety  in  compofing  their 
)ecch.es  [h]  and  (.piftles  to  eminent  perfons  ;[of  which  fpecimens 
lay  be  feen  in  his  works),  being  in  high  repute  at  that  time,  for 
le  purity  and  terfenefs  of  his  latin  ilyle.     He  aifo  became  ce- 
brated  for  hisoccafional  poems  in  engllHi,  and,  at  rhe  breaking 
ut   of  the   civil  wars,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  champion 
lat  appeared  in  verfe  for  the  royal  caufe ;  which  he  alfo  fup- 
Drted    by  all  his  perfonal  influence  :   particularly  by  exerting 
is  intereft  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  prevent  Oliver  Crom- 
•ell  (then  an  obfcure  candidate,  butftrcngly  fupported  by  the 
uritan  party)  from  being  elected  one  of  its  members.     Crom- 
ell's  flronger  genius  in  this,  as  in  every  other  purfuit,  prevail- 
ig,  Cleivcland  is  faid  to  have  fliown  great  difcernment^  by  pre- 
.fting   at  fo  early  a  period,  the  fatal  cbnfequenccs  that  long 
ter  enfued  to  the  caufe  of  royalty  ( i].     The  parliament  par- 
carrying  ail  before  them  in  the  eaftern  counties,  Cleiveland 
itired  to  the  royal  army,  and  with   it  to  the  king's  head  quar- 
:rs  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  much  admired  and  carefled  for 
■$  fatirical  poems  on  the  oppofite  faction,  efpecially  for  his 
.tire  on  the  fcottifh  covenanters,  intituled  **  The  Rebel  Scot.'* 
:].    In  his  abfence  he  v»-as  deprived  of  his  fellowfliip,  Feb.  13, 

1644, 


[h]  One  of  thefe  was  fpoken  before 
larles  I.  and  his  Ion  the  prince  of  Wales, 
St.  John's  college  in  Cambrivlge  :  with 
lich  the  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  that, 
er  It  was  over,  his  majefry  "called  for 
m,  and  (with  great  exprefncns  of  kind- 
fs)  gav^  him  his  hand  to  kifs,  and  com- 
iiuled  a  copy  to  be  fent  after  him  to 
jntingdon,  whitlier  he  was  haftening 
at  nijht.''  Tins,  according  to  Wiuilan- 
/,  was  in  1642.      But  a  MS.  dates  it  in 

41- 

[i]  For  this  fa£l  we  are  indebted. tJ 
e  authors  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his 
rks,  in  1677  •  who,  having  obfcrved 
at  "  no  man  h.id  more  fagacious  pro- 
oftics,"  tell  us,  that  after  the  cledion 
.s  over,  Cleiveland  faid,  with  much  paf- 
nate  zeal.  That  fingle  vote  had  ruined 
th  church  and  kingdom.  Whence  it 
>uld  feem,  that  Ciomwell  gained  this 
it  in  parliament  by  the  majority  of  one 
le  only. 

The  fame  writers  meatio.n  another  in- 
Vot.IV. 


ftance  of  his  being  "  Vatev  in  the  who'a 
import  of  the  word,  both  poet  and  pro- 
phet." When  the  king  withdrew  from 
Oxford,  and  furrendared  himfelf  to  the 
Scots  army,  "  upon  fome  private  intelli- 
gence three  days  before  thq  king  reach- 
ed them,  Cleiveland  forefaw  the  pieces  of 
filver  paying  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
and  that  they  were  the  price  of  his  fove- 
reign's  blood,  and  predicfted  the  tragical 
evenis." 

[k/]  Cleiveland  had  been  before  at  Ox- 
ford in  1637,  and  was  then  incorporate(l 
M.  A.  with  feveral  other  Cambria^e  men. 
But  now  his  farcallic  attacks  on  the  oppo- 
fite party  would  make  him  exceedingly 
popular  there,  efpecially  the  fatire  above 
mentioned.  Of  v.  hich  we  have  the  foV 
lowing  proof: — While  he  was  now  at  0\^ 
ford  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Fu  - 
ler  (a  three-quarters  length,  now  in  do!- 
feffion  of  his  great-nephew  the  biihop  of 
Dromore),  wherein  he  is  drawn  h.oidir^  a 
paper  infcribed  "  The  Rebel  Scot."    An 
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1644,  by  the  earl  of  Manchefl-cr,  wlio,  under  tlic  authority  ( 
an  ordinance  of  parliament,  for  rcj^ulating  and  reforming  tl 
imivcrfuy  of  Cambridge,  ejeded  fuch  fellows  of  colleges,  &( 
as  refufed  to  take  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  from  O: 
ford  Cleivcland  was  appointed  to  be  judge- advocate  in  the  gai 
rifon  at  Newark,  utuler  fir  Richard  Willis  the  governor,  an 
has  been  commended  'for  his  fkilful  and  upright  conduct  i 
this  diilicult  oihce  [l],  where  he  alio  diltinguiflied  his  pen  oc 
Cafionally,  bv  returning  fmart  anfvvers  to  the  fummonj,  an 
otlier  addrelTes  to  the  garrifon.  Newark,  after  holding  01 
the  hu  of  all  the  royal  fortrelTes,  was  at  length,  in  1646,  h 
the  exprefs  command  of  the  king  (then  a  prifoner  in  the  Sco 
army),  furrendercd  upon  terms,  which  left  Cleiveland  in  pofiL 
fion  of  his  libertv  [m],  but  dellitiite  of  all  means  of  fupport,  excej 
vhat  he  derived  from  the  hofpitality  and  gencrofity  of  his  broth( 

loyal  id 


er,:ravijig  from  it  is  prefixed  ^6  the  viiiH 
volume  of  Nithols's  feledt  coliedicn  of 
inifcellany  poems,  l^Sl/'iimo;  where 
feveral  of  Cleiveland's  poems  are  reprint- 
ed, and  particularly  the  Rebel  Scot;  which 
vas,  however,  evidently  intended  by  the 
author  for  a  party  rather  than  a  national 
fatire,  as  appeafs  by  his  excepting  the  loy- 
al Scots,  &c. 

Tl]  "  His  next  llage  was  the  garrifon 
cf  Newark,  wliere  he  was  judge  advocate, 
until  tlie  furrender:  and  by  an  excellent 
temperature  of  both,  was  a  juft  and"  pru- 
dent judge  for  tiic  king,  and  a  faithful  ad- 
vocate for  the  country."  Life  by  bp.  Lake, 
&c.  prefixed  to  edit.  1677. 

The  bifhop  of  Dromore  has  in  his 
poffefTion  an  authentic  copy  of  the  com- 
mifiion  (figned  by  Charles  1.  with  his 
«lvn  iiar.J),  dated  at  **  our  Court  at  New- 
ark,'' Oftober  12,  1645,  by  AVhich 
fir  Richard  Willis  the  governor  and  other 
commiflloners  therein  mentioned,  are  im- 
powered  to  punifh  all  offences  committed 
by  the  foldiers,  and  to  determine  all  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  the  countrymen 
by  martial  law. 

A  particular  reafon  for  fixing  Cleive- 
land in  the  garrifon  at  Newark,  has  bstn 
produced  by  the  ingenious  and  diligent  hif- 
forian of  Hinckley,  from  a  petiodical  pub- 
lication of  the  oppofite  party,  intituled, 
•'  The  Kingdomes  Wickly  Inteliigeucer,'' 
No.  101,  p.  81  f,  for  Tuefday,  May  27, 
J645.  "But  to  fpeak  foir.c-.I-.ing  of  our 
friend  CleivelaKd,  tliat  grand  malignant  of 
Cambridge,  we  heare  that  he  is  ;.;w  at 
Newarke,  where  he  hath  the  title  of  ad- 
vocate put  upon  him.  His  office  and  em- 
ployment is,  to  gather  all  the  colledge  rents 


within  the  power  rf  the  king's  forces  in  tho 
parts,  which  he  diftributes  to  fuch  as  a 
turned  ou t  of  their  fel!ow(hips  atCambrid: 
for  their  malignancie.  luhe  royal  party' 
thus  careful  to  fupplie  their  friends,  furv 
is  necelTary  to  take  foir.t  courfe  to  rclie' 
thofe  who  are  turned  out  of  their  houfes  21 
livings  for  adhering  to  the  parliament.  " 

From  a  collection  of  old  pamphlets  a: 
journals  during  the  great  rebellion  bi 
tween  i63g  and  1660,  and  forted  1 
Mr.  Carte,  in  fir  JohnHinde  Cotton 
library  at  MadingleY,nearCambridj 

[m]  On  the  occafion  of  this  futreiide 
a  writer  in  the  "  Critical  Review"  h 
given  us  a  remarkable  ftory,  which 
thus  introduced  : 

"  Mr.  Granger  fays,  tliat  Cleiveland  nt 
ver  was  in  holy  orders ;  Lloyd  tells  us,  th 
he  was  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  that  1 
was  turned  out  of  his  StUowlhip.  1 
that  as  it  will,  his  famous  fatireagainft  tl 
Sects  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxioi 
to  that  nation,  and  he  happened  to  be  t; 
ken  prifoner  by  a  party  ot  their  troops  i 
the  nortii,  commanded  by  David  Lefle; 
afterwaids  lord  Newark.  Being  difc< 
vered  by  the  papers  he  had  about  him,  tl 
officers  who  look  him,  gave  him  an  affv 
ranee  of  the  gallows  :  and  Cleiveland  r« 
ceived  the  news  with  that  magnanimii 
and  pride,  which  is  the  concomitant  ofgre. 
(elf-confequence;  for  he  confoled  himfe 
with  the  thoughts  of  dying  a  martyr  in  ti 
caufe  ot  his  fovereign,  and  having  his  nair. 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  peculiar  er 
comiums  in  the  annals  of  loyalty.  H 
was  introduced,  with  fome  other  prifoner 
to  Lefley,  who  could'neither  read  nor  writi 
and  who  awarded  to  each  his  proper  fate,! 
hangini 
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oyalifts,  among  whom  he  lived  up  nnd  down  feme  years,  ob- 
cure  and  unnoticed  by  the  ruling  party,  till,  in  November  '655, 
le  was  feized  at  Norwich,  as  "  a  pcrfon  of  great  abilities," 
dverfe  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning  government  [x] ;  and 
icing  fent  to  Yarmouth,  he  was  there  imprifoned  for  fome  time, 
ill  he  fent  a  petition  to  the  lord-prote£lor,  wherein  the  addrefs 
•f  the  writer  has  beeiT  much  admired,  whoj  while  he  honeftly 
vows  his  principles,  has  recourfe  to  fuch  moving  topics,  as 
aight  footh  his  oppreflbr,  and  procure  his  enlargement   [o]  : 

in 


mging,  wlMppins;,  or  imprlfoning.  When 
came  to  be  Cleiveland's  turn,  he  pre- 
nted  himfelf  at  the  bar  with  a  coi'.fcious 
gnity,  and  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  ag- 
avate  his  ofteiices,  producing  at  the  fame 
mc  a  bundle  of  verfes.  '  Is  this  all, 
id  the  genera',  ye  have  to  charge  him 
th  ?  For  fnarhe,  for  fhame  !  let  the 
Kir  fellow  go  about  his  bufinefs,  and  fell 
is  ballads.'  This  contemptuous  flight 
Fected  Cleivelaud  fo  much,  th<;t  he  is 
id  to  have  drowned  the  remembrance  of 
in  ftrong  liquors,  which  haftened  his 
ath.  It  appears  however  by  Thurloe's 
ipers,  that  Cleiveland  was  a  perfon  of 
3te  am'ongft  the  royal ifts,  and  that  he 
Jd  a  place  of  fome  confequence  in  their 
•njy." 

As  this  article  was  attributed  to  Mr. 
iithrie  (a  countryman  of  LeQey's),  fhall 
c  fuppofe  that  he  took  this  method  to 
:  revenged  on  the  author  of  the  "  Rebel 
:ot  ?" — It  i?  rtr.inge,  however,  that  quot- 
g  Thurloe  (lee  Note  [nJ),  he  fiiould  not 
ive  obferved  that  Cleiveland  was,  nine 
ars  after  the  furrend;rof  Newark,  pof- 
ffed  of  fo  much  health  and  vigour  as  to 
arm  the  adverfc  government:  being  at 
ft  cut  off  by  an  epidemical  difeafe,  ,i.fter 
had  a  dozen  years  furvived  this  pre- 
nded  fuicide  of  himfelf  byy^rorg-  liquors. 
[n]  We  have  the  following  heads  of 
s  examination  prefervea  iri  Thurloe's 
ate  P-i\pers,  I74i,  folio,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 
Major-General  Haynes,  &c.  to  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  council. 
May  it  pleafe  your  lordfhip, 

IN  obfervance  to  the  orders  of  his 
ghnefs  and  counc.l,  fent  unto  us,  wc 
,ve  this  day  fent  to  thi  garrifon  of  Yar- 
outh  one  John  Cleveland  of  Norwich, 
;e  judge- advocate  at  Newark,  who  we 
ve  deemed  to  be  comprifed  within  the 
:ond  head. 

The  reafons  of  judgment  are  ; 
I.   He    confefletli,    thatobout    a    year 
ice  he  came  from  London  to  the  city  of 


Norwich,  and  giveth  no  account  of  any 
buiinefshe  hatli  there;  only  he  pretends 
that  Edw.  Cooke,  efq.  maketh  ul'e  of  him- 
to  help  him  in  his  rtudies. 

2.  Mr.  Cleveland  confeffeth,  that  he 
hath  lived  in  Mr.  Cooke's  houfe  ever 
fince  he  came  to  the  faid  city  ;  and  that 
he  but  feldom  -.vent  into  the  city,  and 
never  but  once  into  the  country.  Indeed 
bis  privacy  has  been  fuch,  that  none,  or 
but  few,  fave  papifts  or  cavileeres,  did 
know  that  there  was  any  filch  perfon  re- 
fident  in  thefe  parts. 

3.  For  that  the  place  of  the  faid  Mr.  Cleve- 
land his  abode,  viz.  the  faid  Mr.  Cooke's, 
is  a  family  of  notorious  diforder,  and  where 
papills,  delinquents,  and  other  difaffeiled 
perfons  of  the  late  king's  party  do  often 
refort,  more  than  to  any  family  in  the 
faid  city  or  county  of  Norfolk,  as  is  com- 
monly reported. 

4.  Mr.  Cleveland  liveth  in  a  genteel 
garbe  ;  yet  he  confeffeth,  that  he  hath 
no  eftate  but  2;!.  per  p.nnum  allowed  by 
two  gentlemen,  and-  30I.  per  annum  by 
the  faid  Mr.  Cooke. 

:;.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities,  and  fo  able  to  do  the  greater 
differvice  :  all  which  we  humbly  fubmit, 
and  remain 

Your  honour's 

Trulv  humble  fervants, 
H.  Haines,  H.  King, 

Rob.  WooJo,  Richard  Copeman, 

Edw.  Warde,         John  Balk'ftonf, 
Bram.   Gurdon,     Ro.  Swallowe, 
Nich.  Bell,  Ralph  Woolmer, 

'   Nich.  Suiter,  Richard  Harbie, 

Tho.  Garetr,         William  S.c.vart. 

Norwich,  Nov.  10,  1655." 
[o]  This,  Lloyd  feems  to  hint,  was  % 
fingiilar  initance,  and  therefore  the  greater 
compliment  paid  to  the  petitioner,  liis 
words  are  (rfe4king  of  the  petition),  "  the 
only  thing  that  ever  1  heard  wrougl:t  upon 
him,  that  had  been  too  hard  for  all 
fwoid-'." 

The  reader,  v/ho  may  be  delirous  to  fee 
G  2  a  coin- 
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in  wllch  he  was  not  difappointctl,  for  the  protecSlor  gencroi 
fct  him  at  hberty,  cUfdaining  to  remember  on  the  throne  the  c; 
portion  be  had  reeeived  in  his  canvafs  for   parHament  as  a  pri 
vate  hurgefs.     Cleveland  thence  retired  to  London,  where  he  i 
faiJ  to  have  found  a  generous  Mcecenas  ;  and,  being  much  ad 
mired  ;;mong  all  perions  of  his  own  party,  became  member  of 
club  of  wits  and  loyalifls,  whiclr  Butler  the  author  of  Hudibra 
aifo  frequented  [p].  Cleveland  then  lived  in  chambers  at  Grr.- 
inn   (of  which  Butler  is  faid   to   have  been  a   member),  a: 
being  feized  with   an   epidemic  intermitting  fever,  died  ther 
on  'ihurfday  morning,  April   2q,   1659-     His  friends  paid  th 
Tail  honours  to  his  remains  by  a  fplendid  funeral :  for  his  bod 
was  removed  to  Hunfdon-houfe,  and  thence   carri-ed   for  intei 
jnent,  on  Saturday  May.  r,  to   the  parifli  church  of  St.  IMichac' 
Royal,  on  College-hill,  London  loj],  followed  by  a  nuraerot 
atiendance  of  perfons  eminent  for  their  loyalty  or  learning  :  t 
whom  his  funernl  fermon  was  preached  by  his  intimate  frien 
iJr.  John  Pearfon,  afterwards  btlhop  of  Chefler,  author  of  th 
Expofition  of  the  creed  [r]. 

Cleveland  has  had  the  fate  of  thofe  poets,  who,  **  payir. 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  have  been  at  one  time  tc 
much  pralfed,  and  at  another  too  much  neglected.''  Both  h 
fubjetls,  and  his  manner  of  writing,  made  his  poems  extreme! 
popular  among  his  contemporaries,  but  entirely  forgotten  an 
difregai-ded  fince.  For  his  manner,  he  excelled  among  th; 
clafs  of  writers  fo  much  admired  in  the  laft  century,  whom  01 
great  critic  has  aptly  termed  "  metaphyfical  poets,  who  aboun 
with  witty  rather  than  jull  thoughts,  with  far-fetched  conceit 
and  learned  ailudons,  that  only  amufe  for  a  moment,  utter 
neglcclliig  that  beautiful  fimplicity  and  propriety  which  wi 
intereft  and  pleafe  through  every  age.  For  his  fubje£ls  \ 
generally  chofe  the  party  difputes  of-  the  day,  which  are  nc 
no  longer  underftood  or  regarded.    Contemporary  with  Miltoi 

a  compofition  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  yet  caufe  Whiitington-Collcge  ftood  there) 

fo  fuccefsful  in  iis  cffeft,  is  referred  to  the  was  about  that  time  the  receptacle  of  t 

works  of  Cleveland  ;  or  to  the  Hiftory  of  laft  remains  of  feveral  emineiU  loyalii 

Hinckley,  where  it  accompanies  his  mef-  as  we  are   informed   by  A,    Wood,  At 

moirs.  '  Oxon.vQl.ii.     See  his  account  of  Robi 

[p]    Butler    was    a    great  admirer    of  Waring,  fub  ann.  1658. — It  was  deftroy 

Cleveland's  wit ;  and  has  copied  many  of  in  the  tire;  1666. 

his   images   and  thoughis    into  his   cele-         [i<]  "  Dr.john  Pearfon,  his  good  frier 

b'ited  poem  above  mentior.ed. 'I'iie  learned  preached  his    funeral  fermon  ;  who  re 

and  ingenious  Dr.  Farmer  lus  in  his  pof-  dered  this  reafon  why  he  cautioufly  d 

feflion  a  copy  of  Cleveland's   poems,    in  clined  all  comrAending  of  the   party  d 

which  he  has  marked  many  pafiages  that  ceafed,    becaufe   fuch    prayfing    of    h 

have  been  imitated  rn  HLidibra?.     From  would  not  be  adequate  to  any  expedati 

this  judicious  critic  a  more  complete  com-  in  that  audience  ;  feeing  fome  who  km 

mcntaryof  that  mock  heroic  poem  could  him   not,  would  think  it   far  above  hii 

be  eivcn  than  the  world  has  yet  ke'.^.  while  thofe  who  knetu  him,  mult  know 

[(j^]   The    "   church    of   St.     Michael  far  below  him," 
Roya!-,  commonlycalled  College. Hill  (be-  Lloyd's  Mem.  p.  61  \ 
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was  in  his  time  exceedingly  preferred  before  him  ;  nnd  Mi!- 
ri'sown  nephew  tells  us,  he  was  by  fome  efteemed  the  beft  of 
e  cnglilh  poets  [s].  But  Cleveland  is  now  funk  into  oblivion, 
lilc  Milton's  fame  is  unlverfally  di'Tufcd.  Yet  Milton's  works 
uld,  with  difficulty,  gain  admiilion  to  the  prefs,  at  the  time 
len  it  was  pouring  forth  thofe  of  Cleveland  in  innumerable 
.prefiions.  But  behold  the  difference  !  The  prefs  now  conti- 
lally  teems  with  re-publications  of  the  Faradife  Loft,  &(■. 
hereas  the  la(t  edition  of  ClcveUnd's  works  was  in  8v( , 
87  [r]. 

CLIFFORD  (George),  third  earl  of.  Cumberland,  of  that 
ble  and  antient  family,  was  very  eminent  for  his  fkilL  in  na- 
tation, lie  was  born  in  the  year  155-3,  and  educated  at  Peter- 
ufe,  Cambridge,  where  he  had   for  his   tutor  the  celebrated 

n  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  In  this 
-je  he  applied  himfelf  chieBy  to  the  ftudy  of  the  .mathema- 
s,  to  whieh  his  genius  led  him  ;  whereby  he  became  qualified 
r  the  feveral  ^reat  expeditions  he  afterwards  undertook. 
he  lirfL  time  hs  had  any  public  employment  was  in  the  year 


s]   This  is  Edward    Philips,  who,  in 

'*  Thcatrum  Poetarum,''  or  complete 

)lleftioii  of  the  Poets,    167^,"   12010, 

104,  has  the  following  article. : 

'  John  Cleaveland,  a  notable  high-foar- 

witty  loyaliit    if  Cambridge,    whofe 

rfes  in  the  lima  of  the  civil  war  begun 

be  in  great  requeft,  both  for  their  wit 
zeal  to  the  king's  caufe,  for  which 
Jeed  he  appeared  the  firlt,  if  not  only, 

nent  champion   in    verfe   againft    the 

(byteiian  party;  but  mofl  efpecially 
nit  the    Kirk   and    Scotch    covenant, 

ich  he  profecuted    with  fuch  a  fatirical 

y,  that  the  whole  nation  fares  the  worfe 
r  it,  lying  under  a  moft  grievous  poetical 
nfure.  In  fine,  Co  great  a  man  hath 
eaveland  beer)  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
rverality,  in  regard  his  conceits  were  out 
the  common  road,  and  wittily  tar- fetched, 
at  grave  men,  in  outward  appearance, 
ive  not  fpared,  in  my  hearing,  to  affirm 
m  the  BEST  OF  f.nglish  poets; 
d  let  them  think fcftill,-  whoever  pleafe, 
ovided  it  be  made  no  article  of  faith." 

[t]  This  is  the  hiitand  moft  complete 
ition  of  his  works  ((ov,  if  there  is  any  of 
ter  date,  it  is  only  this  with  thetitle-page 
printed).     This  edition,  16B7,  is  made 

of  the  following  feparate  publications. 
he  firll  part  from  "  Cleiveland's  Vindi- 
'  containing  only  genuine  pieces  col- 
£led  by  J.L.  and  S.  D.  as  is  defcribed 
ove  in  note  [f].  The  fecond  part  from 
Cleiveland  revifed  :  poem-s,  orations, 
d  epiftlcs,  and  o;her  of  his  genuine  in- 


comparable pieces  ;  with  fome  other  ex- 
quifite  remains  of  the  mofl:  eminent  wits 
i)f  both  univerfities,  that  were  his  con- 
t'fmporariej.''  This  fecond  edition,  &c. 
London  i65i,  izmo,  (with  a  curious 
preface,  figned  E.  Williamfon,  Newark, 
Nov.  1658,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  ''  the 
intimacy  he  had  with  Mr.  Cleaveland  be- 
fore and  fince  thefe  civil  wars,"  and  of 
that  poet's  "  ever-to-be  honoured  Irienti 
of  Cray's-Inn,"  who  was  probably  the 
Maecenas  mentioned  by  Wood.)  To 
thefe  is  added  a  third  piece,  being  |;he 
Hirtory  of  Wit  Tyler's  Infurreaion,  un- 
der the  quaint  title  of  "  The  Ruflic 
Rampant,  &:c.  "  In  the  fecond  part  of 
this  edition,  1687,  the  notice  is  fup- 
preffed,  which  occurred  in  the  original 
title-page  and  preface,  that  this  partcon- 
tained  ''  other  remains  of  eminent  wits, 
&c."  which  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  moft 
of  the  poems  in  ir,  only  a  few  of  them 
being  of  Cleveland's  own  writing. 

But  to  (hew  how  popular  Cleveland  was 
among  his  contemporaries,  we  (hall  here 
juff  enumerate  the  feveral  editions,  which 
were  printed  with  more  or  fewer  of  hie 
pieces,  in  1647?  I'^S''  i^5?>  ^654» 
twice,  1658,  1659,  I'l^c,  1665,  1667, 
r668;  and  thenia  1677  (which  laft  date. 
Wood  fays,  he  has  feen  mifprintej 
16:7;  but  the  writer  of  this  note  has 
now  before  him  two  copies  of  this  edition, 
containing  fome  variations,  yet  both  rightly 
dated  1677).      Laftly,  in   1687,  in  Svo, 
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1586,  when  he  was  one  of  die  peers  who  fat  in  judgment  upoi 
Mary  queen  of  Scots.     But,  having  a  greater  inclination  to  ad 
by  fca  than  by  land  •,  and,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times 
being  bent  on  making   foreign  difcoveries,  and   defeating  th' 
ambiiior.s  defigns  of  the  court  of  Spain,  then  preparing  tlie  ar 
mada  that  was  to  conquer   England,  he   fitted  out,  at  his  owi 
charge,   a  little  lieet,  confifling  of  three  fliips  and  a  pinnace 
with  a  view  to  fend  them   into  the    South  Sea,   to   annoy  th 
fpanifli  fettlements  there.     They  failed  from  Gravefend,  Jum 
26,  1586,  and  from  Plymouth  Aug.  17  5  but  were  forced  bad 
by  contrary  winds    into  Dartmouth.     From   whence  puttinj 
out  again  on  the  29th,  they  fell  in  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary  th' 
17th  September,  and  the  next  day  failed  into  the  road  of  Sant; 
Cruz.     On  the  25th  they  came  to  the  river  Orp,  jult  under  tb 
northern  tropic,  v/here  they  anchored.     Searching  upwards  th' 
next  day,  they  found  that  river  to  be  as  broad  all  the  way  fo 
14  or    11;   leagues,  as  at  the  mouth,  which  was    two  league 
over  j  but  met  with  no   tovv'n  nor  houfe.     Crx  the  laft  of  Sep 
tember  they  departed  for  Sierra  Leona  ;  where  they  arrived  the 
2i{l  of  Oclcber.     Going  on  fliore,  they  burned  a  town   of  the 
necroes,  and  brought  away  to  their  fhips  about    14  or  15  ton; 
of  rice  ;  and  having  furniflied  themfelves  with  wood  and  water 
they  failed  the  21  (I  qr  November  from  Sierra  Leona,   making 
the  flraights  of  Magellan.    The  2d  of  January  1587  they  difco- 
vered  land  ;  and  on  the   4th  of  that  month  fell  in  with   the 
american  fliore,  in  30  deg.  40  min.  fquth  lat.    Continuing  then 
courfe    foutliward,  they    took,  January    10,  not  far  from  tht 
river  of   Plata,   a  fmall   portuguefe   fliip  •,    and  the    next  day 
another-,  out  of  which   they  furnifhed   themfelves  with  what 
neceflaries  they  wanted.     1  he    12th  of  January  they  came  to 
Seal  Iiland,  and  two  days  after  to  the  Green  Ifland,  near  which 
they  took  in  vv'ater.     Returning   to  Seal  Ifland,  a  confultation 
was  held  on  the  7th  of  February,  whether  they  fliould  continue 
their  courfe  for  the  South  Sea,  and  winter  in   the   flraights  of 
Magellan,  or  fpend  three  or  four  months  upon  the  coafl  of 
Brazil,  and   proceed  on  their  voyage  in  the  fpring.     The  ma- 
jority being  for  the  former,  they  went  as  far  as  44  degrees  of 
fouthern    bititude.     Hut,    meeting  with    florms   and  contrary 
winds,  they  took  a  final  refolution,  on  the  2  ill  of  February,  to 
return  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil.    Accordingly  they  fell   in  with  it 
the  5th  of  April,  and,  after  taking  in  water  and  provifions.in 
the    bay  of  Camana,  came   into  the  port  of  Baya    the   nth. 
Eight  portuguefe  flnps  being  there,  tliey  found  means  'to  carry 
otT  tour  of  them,  the   leaft  of  which  were  of  a  hundred   and 
thirty  tons,  notwithftanding  all    the   refiilance    made   by  the 
enemy  ;  and  alfo   fetched  a  fupply  of  frefh  provifion  from  the 
Oiore-     In  fliort,  tlie  earl  undertook  no  lefs  than  eleven  expe- 

ditionsj 
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■  ins,  fitted   out   at  his  own  cxpence,  in  wliicli  lie  made  cap- 
..  to  a  prodigious  amount ;  ancl^  on  his  return,  was  gracioufly 

(.x'ived  by  his  royal  miilrefs,  who  created  him  kniglit  of  the 
liter  in  1^91.  In  1601,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  that  were 
lit  with  forces  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Elfex  to  obedience.  He 
'^Tted  this  life  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  Ocl.  30,  1605,  and 
'juried  at  Skipton  in  Yorklhire,  the  30th  of  March  follows 
;  ;  where  a  fine  tomb  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  mc- 
:M-y[u]. 

CLIN  ION  (SiR  Henry),  K.  B.  was  grandfon  of  Francis, 

\r:i  earl  of  Lincoln,  by    his  fecond  fon  George  ;  who,   having 

vii   governor  of  Newfoundland  and  New  York,   died  in  his 

h  year,  July  10,   1761,  fenior  admiral  of  the  white;   having 

led   Anne,   daughter  of  major-general  Peter  Carle,  who 

:    1  1767,  having  borne  him  three  fons  and   three  daughters, 

r  whom  tvi'o   of  each  died   in   their   infancy.     The   furviving 

liter  married  adniiral  Roddam,  and  died    1750.     The  fur- 

■  g  fon  Henry  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  firft  regi- 
wvx  of  guards,  April  17th,  1758;  K.  B.  May  11,  1777; 
-Hi-ralin  America,  1778;  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  vice 
r  George  Howard  1779.  He  evacuated  Philadelphia  June  J  8, 
"78.  He  arrived  in  Carolina,  April  1780,  where  he  took 
liarlellown,  May  1 1,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of 

nons,  after  a  debate,  Nov.  27,  and  returned  an  anfwer. 
was  followed  by  farther  fuccefs;  Pie  arrived  at  Portfmouth 
line  12,  1782.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publilhed  a 
.^.native  relative  to  his  conduct  as  to  the  unfortunate  iflue  of 
le  campaign  of  1781,  1783,  to  which  earl  Cornwallis  returned 
.-.a  anfwer"  the  fame  year,  on  which  fir  Henry  publifhed 
Some  obfervations."  In  1784  he  publiflied  "  A  letter  to  the 
onimiffioners  of  public  accounts,  relative  to  fome  obfervations 
1  their  feventh  report,  which  was  judged  to  imply  cenfure  on 
le  late  commander  in  chief  of  his  majelly's  forces  in  America." 
le  was  firft  coufin  to  the  late  duke  of  Newcallle  ;  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Gibraltar,  1795,  with  a  falary  of  730!.  He 
>as  a  lieutenant-general ;  governor  of  Limerick,  the  appoint- 
lent  of  which  is  20s.  per  day  •,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
lie  duke  of  Gloucefter  j  M.  P.  for  Newark,  and  lafLly  for 
-aimcefton. 

GLIVE  (Robert),  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  efq.  was  born  on 

he  29th  of  September  1725,  at  Styche,  the  feat  of  his  anceitors, 

ii  tiic  parifn  of  iVloreton-Say,  near  INIarket  Drayton.     His  fa- 

it  ;i ,  who  polTefled  but  a  fmall  eftate  by  inheritance,  had,  to  in- 

c  his  income,  engaged  in  the  profefhon  of  the  law.     At 

If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  feeing     anJ  conduced,  we  refer  him'  to  the  Bio- 
'      particulars  of  this  great  commander,     graphia  Britannica.ifrom  whence  the  abov^ 
!i<i  the  feveral  expeditions  h;  undertook     account  is  extradcd, 
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an  early  period  of  his  youth,  Robert  was  fent  for  his  education 
to  a  private  fchool  at  Loftock  in  Chefhire.  The  mailer,  Dr. 
Baton,  foon  difcovered  in  his  fcholar  a  fuperior  courage  and 
fagacity  which  prognofticated  the  future  hero.  "  If  this  lad," 
he  would  fay,  "  fhould  live  to  be  a  man,  and  an  opportunity 
be  given  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  few  names  will  be 
greater  than  his." 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  removed  fi-om  Loflock  to 
a  fchcol  at  Market  Drayton,  of  which  the  reverend  Mr. 
Burflem  was  the  mafler.  On  the  fide  of  a  high  hill  in  th:iL 
town  is  an  antient  church,  with  a  lofty  flecple,  from  nearly  thi 
top  of  which  is  an  old  flone  fpout,  projeQ:ing  in  the  form  o; 
a  dragon's  head.  Young  Clive  afcended  this  flecple,  and,  t(. 
the  ailoniiliment  of  the  fpedtators  below,  feated  himfelf  on  the 
fpout. 

Havinsr  remained  but  a  (hort  time  at  Mr.  Burflem's  fchool,  he 
was  placed  i:i  that  of  Merchant  Taylors'  at  London,  wliich, 
however,  did  not  long  retain  him  as  a  fcholar.  His  father 
having  reverted  to  what  feems  to  have  been  a  predileclion  for 
private  fchools,  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Sterling  at 
Hemel  Hempftead  in  Hertfordfliire,  wath  whom  he  continued 
till,  in  1743,  he  received  an  appointment  as  a  writer  to  the  ea(t- 
india  company. 

From  the  frequency  of  his  removals,  to  vv^hich  perhaps  was 
added  an  intractable  difpofition,  he  obtained   no  applaufe,.  but 
rather  the  reverfe,  from  the  feveral  mailers  to  whom  the  care  . 
of  his  education  had  been  entrufled. 

To  fulfil  his  engagement  in  the  fervice  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  fhips  belonging  to 
the  eail-india  company,  and  arrived  at  Madras  in  1744.  In  : 
his  new  employment  he  however  difcovered  the  fame  diflike 
to  application,  and  the  fame  averfion  to  controul,  by  which  hi^ 
characler  had  hitherto  been  diflinguiihed.  This  intra£lable' 
difpofition  proved  as  difagreeable  to  his  fuperiors  as  it  muft 
have  b'jen  the  occafion  of  much  inconvenience  to  himfelf. 
One  in'itance  is  related.  Having  acled  or  negletled  fomethlng 
inconfiftently  with  the  difcipline  of  ofiice,  his  mifconduft  was 
reported  to  the  governor,  who  commanded  him  to  aflc  pardon 
of  the  fecretary  vv^hom  he  had  offended.  He  made  his  fub-. 
miJBon  in  terms  of  contempt,  which  the  fecretary  miflaking 
for  a  compliment,  invited  him  to  dinner. — "No,  iir,"  replied 
Clive,  *'  the  governor  did  not  command  me  to  dine  with  you." 

When  in  1746  Madras  was  furrendercd  to  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  their  admiral  M.  de  la  Eourdonnais,  the  offi- 
cers both  civil  and  military,  wdio  had  fervcd  under  the  eafl- 
india  company,  became  prifoners  on  parole.  M.  Dupleix, 
however,  who  was  chief  commander  of  the  military  forces  in 

India 
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ax,  not  having  been  prefent  at  the  furrender,  refufed  to  ra- 

^  the  treaty,  unlefs  they  would  take  another  parole  under  the 

,;    governor.     The  h  ngliih,  in  confequence  of  this  new  lli- 

'jiation,  tiiought  themfelves  releafed  from   their  engagements 

A  ith  Bourdonnais,  and  at  liberty  not  only  to  make  their  efcape, 

>.;t  to  take  up  arms,  if  they  fliould  find  an   opportunity.     Mr. 

Jlive,  accordingly,  difguifed  as   a  Moor,  in   the  drefs  of  the 

ntrv,  efcaped  with  a  few  others  to  St.  David's,  a  fortrels 

ich  is  fituuted  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  at  about  the  diitance 

?t'  21  miles. 

He  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  St.  David's,  before  he  loft 
c:ne  money  in  a  party  at  cards  with  two  enfigns,  who  were 
e£led  in  the  act  of  cheating.  They  had  won  confiderable 
IS ;  but  as  the  fraud  was  evident,  the  lofers  at  firft  refufed 
ment.  At  length,  however,  they  were  intimidated  by  the 
ats  of  the  fuccefsful  gamelters.  Clive  alone  perfifted  in 
refufal,  and  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  boldeft  of  his 
i..:.igonifts.  They  met  each  v/ith  a  fingie  piilol.  Clive  fired 
without  fuccefs.  His  antagonift,  quitting  the  ground,  pre- 
fented  a  piilol  to  his  head,  and  commanded  him  to  aflc  his  life, 
with  which  demand,  after  fome  hefitation,  he  complied  ;  but, 
being  required  to  recant  his  espreffions,  he  peremptorily  re- 
fufed. The  officer  told  him,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  refufal,  he 
would  fire.  "  Fire  and  be  damned  !"  replied  Clive.  *'  I  faid 
you  cheated  •,  I  fay  fo  ftill  ;  nor  will  I  ever  pay  you."  The  en- 
fign  finding  every  expedient  to  obtain  the  money  inefreftual, 
threw  away  the  piilol,  and  declared  that  his  adverfarr  was  a 
madman.  Clive  replied  to  the  compliments  of  fome  of  his 
friends  on  his  condu£l  in  this  afhiir  :  "  The  m.an  has  given  me 
my  life,  and  I  have  no  right  in  future  to  mention  his  behaviour 
at  the  card  table  ;  although  I  will  never  pay  him,  nor  ever  keep 
him  company."  In  1747  Mr.  Clive  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  an  enfign  in  the  military  fervice  ;  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  his  talents  till  the  following  year,  when  the 
fiege  of  Pondicherry  afforded  an  ample  fcope  for  their  exer- 
tion. At  this  mem.orable  attack  the  young  enfign  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  courage  in  defence  of  the  advanced  trench.  He 
received  a  fhot  in  his  hat,  and  another  in  his  coat ;  fome  offi- 
cers in  the  fame  detachment  having  been  killed.  The  early  rains, 
however,  and  admiral  Eofcawen's  want  of  experience  in  military 
operations,  compelled  the  Englifh  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to 
return  to  Fort  St.  David's. 

On  the  attack,  when  the  powder  was  almoft  exhaufled,  Clive, 
inftead  of  fending  a  ferjeant  to  procure  a  frefh  fupply,  ran  to 
the  trench,  and  brought  it.  In  confequence  of  this  action,  an 
officer  ventured  to  infinuate,  in  his  abfence,  that  he  had  relin- 
quifhed  his  poft  through  fear.  A  friend  having  informed  him 
'•  of 
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of  this  afperfion,  was  accordingly  requefted  to  go  with  him  to 
the  perfon  who  had  thus  malignantly  defamed  him.  '  The 
charge,  though  true>  was  at  lirll  denied  :  Clive  however  in-. 
filling  upon  immediate  fatisfaclion,  they  withdrew;  but  while 
they  were  retiring,  he  received  a  blow  from  his  antagoniit,  who 
was  following  liim.  Inilantly  he  drew  his  fword,  as  did  the 
other,  relying  on  the  interpofitjon  of  the  company.  Both  hav- 
ing been  put  undejr  an  arreit,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a 
court  of  enquiry,  which  decided  that  the  officer  Ihould  alk 
pardon  at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  for  a  caufelefs  afperfion, 
without  notice  of  the  blow,  for  whjch  oft'ence  he  might  others- 
wife  have  been  dilhanded. 

Unwilling  to  injure  the  fervice,  Mr.  Clive  declined  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  part  quarrel  till  the  return  of  the  army  to  3t.  David's, 
when,  calling  upon  the  officer,  he  reminded  him  pf  the  late 
tranfaclion.  Admitting  that  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  decifion 
of  the  court,  and  the  confequent  compliance  of  the  officer,  lie 
ftill  indited  that  he  mufh  call  him  to  account  for  the  blow,  of 
wdiich  no  notice  had  been  taken.  The  officer,  on  the  con- 
trary, alledged  that  his  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
court  ought  to  be  admitted  as  fatisfaflory,  and  refufed  to 
make  any  other  conceffion.  Mr.  Clive  accordingly  waved  his  cane 
over  his  head,  faying,  that  as  he  thought  him  too  con- 
temptible a  coward  for  beating,  he  ffiould  content  himfelf  with 
inflicllng  on  him  that  mr^rk  of  infamy.  On  the  following  day 
the  officer  refigned  his  commiffion. 

When  the  feafon  for  military  operations  was  OA-er,  the  troops 
remained  at  St.  David's,  and  before  the  return  of  fpring  they 
received  news  of  a  ceffation  of  hollilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Still  however  the  fenfe  of  antient  rival- 
fliip,  the  reciprocal  aggravation  of  recent  injuries,  an  oppofition 
of  interefts,  a  mutual  confidence  in  flrength,  feemcd  to  ani- 
mate both  nations  to  a  renev/al  of  the  w^r.  The  dominions 
of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  had  at  that  time  been  claimed  by  his 
brother,  with  a  declaration  that  he,  though  depofed  by  his, 
fubjedbs,  was  their  rightful  fovereign  -,  and  that  the  reigning 
rajah  was  an  ufurper.  The  Engiifli  of  St.  David's,  convinced 
by  thefe  allegations,  determined  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  de- 
pofed rajah.  They  refolved  to  begin  their  attack  upon  a  fort 
of  the  rajah's,  called  Devi  Cotah.  On  their  advance,  finding 
the  approaches  difficult,  and  the  ramparts  covered  with  innu- 
merable forces,  they  were  at  fird  deterred  from  their  enter- 
prize.  Clive,  however,  iiiQiled  that  the  attempt,  though  dan- 
gerous, was  not  hazardous.  He  thought  the  tovv'n  might  eafily, 
be  taken  by  ftorm  ;  recommending  only  to  advance  the  cannons 
in  the  night,  as  by  them  the  gates  might  be  effeclual.ly  deltroyed. 
Captain  Cope,  the  commander,  refufed  to  lilteii  to  the  advice. 
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as  too  dcfperate;  till,  after  having  exhauftcd  his  ammunition 
by  a  fruitlefs  cannonade,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  P'ort 
St.  David's.  The  difgrace  of  this  difcomfiture -,  its  pernicious 
influence  upon  their  trade  ;  and  the  exultation  of  their  com- 
mon enemy  the  trench,  induced  the  Englifli  once  more  to  at- 
tempt the  reduction  of  Devi  Cotah.  The  -command  of  this 
expedition  was  entrufied  to  major  Lawrence,  an  oiHcer  a-t  that 
time  but  little  known,  but  who  was  afterwards  diftinguiflied 
for  his  abilities  in  the  fervice.  As  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls,  Clive,  who  then  poflefled  only  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant, 
follicited  the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope.  Lawrence,  willing 
to  preferve  him  from  fo  dangerous  a  llation,  told  him,  the  fer- 
vice did  not  then  fall  in  his  turn.  Clive  replied,  that  knowing 
it  did  not,  he  came  rather  to  aik  it  as  a  favour,  than  to  de- 
mand it  as  a  right ;  but  that  on  fuch  an  occaiion  he  hoped  the 
requeft  of  a  volunteer  would  not  be  rejected.  Major  Lawrence 
.confented  j  and  Clive,  in  confequence  of  his  appointment  jo 
the  command  of  thirty-four  britifli  foldiers  and  fcven  hundred 
^epoys,  was  ordered  to  dorm  the  bi-each.  Accordingly  tliey 
Jed  the  way  ;  but  in  paffing  a  rivulet,  between  the  camp  and 
the  fort,  four  of  the  Englifh  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  fepoys  were  alarmed,  and  halted  as  foon  as  tliey  had 
pafled  the  ilream  ;  but  the  Englifh  perfevered,  and,  advancing 
jclofely  upon  the  breach,  prefented  tlieir  mufquets,  when  a  party 
of  horfe,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  tower,  rulhed  upon 
their  rear,  and  killed  twenty-fix.  Clive,  by  itepping  afide, 
efcaped  a  ftroke  which  had  been  aimed  at  him  by  one  of  the 
horfe  as  they  pafled  him.  He  ran  towards  the  rivulet,  and, 
having  pafled,  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  the  fepoys.  Of 
the  whole  four-and-thirty,  himfelf  and  three  others  were  all 
that  were  left  alive.  Major  Lawrence,  feeing  the  difaller, 
commanded  all  the  Europeans  to  advance.  Clive  iHll  marched 
jn  the  firft  divifion.  The  horfe  renewed  their  attack,  but  were 
repulfed  with  fuch  flaughter  that  the  garrifon,  difmayed  at  the 
fight,  gave  way  as  the  Englifli  approached  the  bixach,  and, 
flying  through  the  oppofite  gate,  abandoned  the  town  to  the 
vi£lors.  Alarmed  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englilli,  the  rajah  fent 
them  overtures  of  peace  ;  to  which,  on  condition  that  a  fettle- 
ment  ibould  be  made  on  his  rival,  aiid  the  fort  of  Devi  Cotah, 
with  the  adjoining  diftrift,  be  ceded  to  the  company,  the 
Englifii  readily  agreed. 

The  war  being' thus  concluded,  lieutenant  Clive,  to  whofe 
aftive  mind  the  idlehefs  which  in  time  of  peace  attends  a  fol- 
dier's  life  was  intolerably  irkfom.e,  returned  to  the  civil  efta- 
bliflunent,  and  was  admitted  to  the  fame  rank  as  that  he  would 
have  held  had  he  never  quitted  the  civil  for  the  military  line. 
His  income  was  now  confiderably  increafcd  by  his  appoint- 
ment 
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ment  to  the  office  of  commiiTary  to  the  brhlih  troops  ;  an  np- 
pointnieiit  which  the  fricndihip  of  major  Lawrence  had  pro- 
cured him.  He  had  not  long  been  fettled  at  Madras,  when  a 
fever  of  tlie  nervous  kind  dcllroyed  hisconftitution,  and  operated 
fo  banefully  on  his  fpirlts  that  the  conitant  prefence  of  an  at- 
tendant became  abfolutely  requifite.  As  the  difeafe  however 
abated,  his  former  ftrength  was  in  fome  degree  renewed  ;  but 
his  frame  had  received  fo  rude  a  ihock,  that,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  excepting  when  his  mind  was  ardently  en- 
gaged, the  opprefhon  on  his  fpirits  frequently  returned. 

The  ceffation  of  hoftilities  between  the  Engiifti  and  the 
French  had  given  to  tlie  latter  an  opportunity  of  executing  the 
important  projetls  they  liad  formed ;  which  brought  the  affairs 
of  the  company  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  induce  Clive  to  refume 
the  military  charatfer  ;  in  which  he  performed  moft  fignal  acls 
of  prowefs,  aiid  encountered  a  variety  of  uncommon  ditficuliie^, 
and  dangers^  too  numerous  to  be  particularifed  in  our  limited 
^vcrk,  but  which  the  reader  will  fnid  amply  detailed  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica. 

Vv  hoever  contemplates  the  forlorn  fituation  of  the  company, 
when  lord  Clive  firft  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1756,  and 
then  confiders  the  degree  of  opulence  and  power  they  poU'efled 
when  he  finally  left  that  place,  in  the  year  1767,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  hiftory  of  the  world  has  feldom  avibrded  an  in- 
stance of  fo  rapid  and  improbable  a  change.  At  tlie  firft  period 
they  were  merely  ?n  aflbciation  of  merchants  ftruggling  for 
cxiilence.  One  of  their  fa£lories  "svas  in  ruins  ;  their  agents 
were  murdered  ;  and  an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  which  they 
had  nothing  to  oppofe,  threatened  the  immediate  defl;ru£lion 
of  their  principal  fettlement.  At  the  laft  period,  diftant  from 
the  firft  but  ten  years,  they  v>-ere  become  powerful  princes, 
poflefl'ed  of  vaft  revenues,  and  ruling  over  fifteen  millions  of 
people.  When  the  merits  of  thofe  who  contributed  to  this 
j;rear  revolution  fliall  be  v.eighed  in  the  impartial  judgment  of 
future  times,  it  will  be  found,  that  V/atfon,  Pocock,  Adams,  and 
Monro  deferyed  well  of  the  company  ;  but  that  Clive  vv-as  its 
faviour,  and -the  principal  author  of  its  greatnefs. 

After  lord  dive's  laft  return  fronr  India,  he  was  made,  in 
1769,  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  noble  order  of  the 
bath. 

Though  his  exploits  will  excite  the  admiration,  and  receive 
the  plaudits  of  polterity,  yet  in  his  lifetime  the  fame  ingratitude 
was  fi'.ewn  him,  which  the  greatcft  men,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  have  experienced  ;  for,  on  tlie  pretence  "  tliat  all  ac- 
quifitions  made  under  the  infiuencc  of  a  military  force,  or  by 
treaty  with  foreign  powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  ftate,"  a 
party  in  the  houie  of  commons,  countenanced  by  the  minifter, 
'  arrempteu 
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viViptoil  to  ruin  botli  his  fortune  and  his  fame.     A   rnotioii 

lS  made  in  this  allembly,  on  the  2 ill  of  February  1773,  to  re- 

\vc,  that,  *'  in  the  acquifition  of  his  weakh,    lord   Chve   had. 

I  fed  the  powers  with  which  he  was  entrufted."     The  fpeech 

made  on  the  occafion  concluded  with  the  following  words : 

IF  the  refolution   propofed   fliould  receive  the  aflent  of  the 

life,  I  Iliall  have  nothing  left  that  1  can   call  my  own,  except 

iuy  paternal  fortune  of  500I.  a  year  ;  and  which  has  been  in  the 

•'".mily  for  ac^es  pail.     But  upon  thi;;  I  am  content  to  live;  and 

rhaps  I  fliall  find  more  real  content  of  mind  and  happinefs, 

...j.n  in   the  trembling  alHuence  of  an  unfettled  fortune.     But 

!■<■  be  called,  after  fixteen  years  have  elapfed,  to  account  for  my 

'^ducl  in  this  manner  ;  and  after  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment 

my  properly,  to  be  queflioned,  and  confidered   as  obtaining 

unwarrantably,  is  hard   indeed  !  and  a  treatment  of  which  I 

oald  not  think   the  bvitini  fenate  capable.     Yet- if  this  fliould 

be  the  cafe,  I  have  a  confcious  innocence  within  me,  which  tells 

me  that  m.y  condu(5l  is  irreproachable. — Fra?igas  non  jleEles. — 

They    may   take   from   me  what  I  have  •,  they    may,  as  they 

think,  make  me  poor,  but  I  will  be  happy.     Before  I  fit  down, 

1  have    one   requeft  to  make  to  the  houfe,    that   when    thev 

come  to  decide  upon  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget  their  own." 

The  houfe  of  commons  rejedled   the  motion,    and  refolved, 

*'  that  lord  Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  fervices  to 

his  country." 

When  the  difputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
had  arlfen  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  tei"- 
minated  any  other  way  than  by  open  hoftilities,  overtures  were 
made  to  lord  Clive  to  accept  of  the  chief  command  in  America; 
but  he  declined  the  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  flate  of  his 
health,  and  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
was  not  equal  to  what  it  had  before  been. 

Lord  Clive  was  one  of  the  few  men  whofe  conduct  was 
always  directed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and  whofe 
decifions  were  therefore  fecret.  Like  the  firft  of  the  Caefars, 
the  talents  of  other  men  could  add  nothing  to  the  reach  of  his 
genius,  or  tlie  correclnefs  of  his  judgment.  Mr.  Pitt  emphati- 
cally called  him  a  heaven-born  general;  as,  without  experience, 
or  being  verfed  in  military  affairs,  he  furpaOed  all  the  officers 
of  his  tin^.;.  In  parliament,  he  reprefented,  from  the  year 
1760,10  his  deceafe,  the  anticnt  borough  of  8hrewfbury,  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  wherein  he  was  born.  The  intereft. 
which  he  took  in  the  difputations  of  this  afiembly,  was  feldom 
fufficient  to  induce  him  to  fpeak ;  but  when  the  attack  upon 
his  conduct  had  called  into  a6lion  the  powers  of  his  mind,  hi^ 
eloquence  was  fuch  as  has  not  been  often  furpafled. 

The    fevere   illnefs  with  which   lord   Clive   was  attacked, 
4  during 
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during  fiis  fir{i.  rcfulcnce  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  gnve  an  injury 
his  conftitulion  which  was  never  fully  repaired  ;  and  liis  health 
was  farther  weakened  by  his  fuccefTive  vifits  to  the  unwhoHome 
climates  of  that  country.  Hence  it  was  that  he  became  fub- 
ject  at  times  to  a  depretlron  of  fpirits.  His  ardent  and  active 
mind,  when  not  called  into  exertion  by  fome  great  occafion, 
frequently  preyed  upon  itfelf.  In  the  latter  part  6f  his  lifey 
liaving  nothing  peculiarly  important  and  intefefting  to  engage 
his  attention,  and  his  body  growing  more  and  more  infirm, 
the  deprcllion  increafed ;  and  to  this  was  owing  his  deceafe, 
on  the  22d  of  November  i/74,  not  long  after  he  had  entered 
into  the  50th'  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  at  A^oreton- 
hJay,  the  pariili  in  which  he  was  born.  In  the  various  relations 
of  private  life,  lord  Clive  was  highly  beloved  and  eftecmed  j 
for  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindell  afFe(f\ions,  and  of  every  fecial 
virtue.  His  fecret  charities  were  numerous  and  extenfive  j 
but  the  prefent  he  made  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds,  as  a  pro- 
vifion  for  the  invalids  of  the  company's  fervice,  was  the  noblefh' 
donation  of  its  kind  thr.t  ever  came  from  a  private  individual. 
His  perfon  was  of  the  largeft  of  the  middle  fize  ;  his  counte- 
nance inclined  to  fadnefs  •,  and  the  heavinefs  of  I'lis  brow  im-* 
parted  an  unpkafing  expreffion  to  his  features.  It  was  a  heavi- 
nefs that  arofe  not  from  rhe  prevalence  of  the  unfocial  paflionS 
(for  of  thefe  few  men  had  a  fmaller  fliare),  but  from  a  natural 
fullnefs  in  the  flelh  above  the  eye-lid.  His  words  were  fevr ; 
and  his  manner,  among  itrangers,  was  referved  ;  yet  it  won 
the  confidence  of  men,  and  gained  admilTion  to  the  heart. 
Among  his  intimate  friends  he'  had  great  pleafantnefs  and  jo-' 
culaiity,  nnd  on  fome  occafions  tvas  too  open.  In  February 
1753,  immediately  before  he  embarked  for  England,  he  m.arrie'd 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmund  Mafkelyne,  efq.  of  Purton  in 
AViltfliire,  and  filler  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Nevil  Mailcelyne,-  the  pre- 
fent aftronomer  rOyal.  By  this  lady  he  had  Edward,  the  pre- 
fent lord  Clive,  born  March  7,  1754  i  Rebecca,  born  Sep- 
tember 15,  I  760  J  Charlotte,  born  January  15,  1762;  Marga- 
ret, born  Auj^ufl:  15,  1763  ;  and  Robert,  born  Auguft  31,  1769. 
CLIVE  (Catherine),  an  atlrefs  of  great  merit,  was  born 
in  1711.-  ^ihe  made  her  firfl  appearance  on  the  ftage  In  boy's 
clothes,  in  the  characler  of  Ifinenes,  the  page  of  Ziphores,  in 
the  play  of  Rlithridates,  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  Continuing  to 
improve  in  her  profcllion,  {\\c  added  both  to  her  falary  and  her 
fame.  In  1731  her  performance  of  Nell  in  the  Devil  to  pay 
iixed  her  reputation  as  the  greatefk  performer  of  her  time  in 
that  fpecies  of  character  ;  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  fhe 
remained  without  a  rival.  In  the  next  year,  1732,  fhe  united 
herfelf  in  marriage  Vv'ith  George  Clive,  a  gentleman  of  the  law, 
and  brother  tu  baron  Clive.     This  union  was  not  produclivc  of 

happinefs 
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vplnefs  to  either  party.     They  foon  agreed  to   feparate,  and 

.    the   tell    of  their   lives  had  no   intercoxirfe  together.     In 

;8,  Mrs.  Clive's  intimate  friend  Mrs.   Pritchard   quitted  the 

zc  ;  and  the    fucceeding   year  (lie  determined  to  follow  her 

niple  :  flie  might  have  continued  feveral  years  longer  to  dc- 

;t  the  public  in  various  characters  adapted  to  her  figure  and 

c  of  life  -,  for  to   tlie  laft  flie  Avas  admirable  and  unrivalled. 

m  this  time  Mrs.  CHve  retired  to  a  fmall  but  elegant  houfe 

ir  Strawberry-hill,  Twickenham,  where    (lie  pafTed   the  re- 

i:v;.;nder  of  her  life  in  eafe  and  independence,  refpecled  by  the' 

'  -rid,   and   beloved  by   a   circle   of  friends;    at  which   place, 

:r  a   (hort  illnefs,  flie  departed  this  life,  December  6,    1785. 

,  V  more  extenfive  walk  in  comedy  than  that  of  Mrs.  Clive  can-* 

n  It   be    imagined  •,  the    chambermaid,    in    every   varied  fiiape 

ich  art  or  nature  could  lend  her  ;  characters   of  whim  and 

relation,  from   the   high-bred   lady   Fanciful,    to   the  vulgar  , 

rs.  Heidelberg;  country  girls,  romps,  hoydens,  and  dowdies; 

orannuated  beauties,  viragoes,  and  humouriils.     To  a  ftrong 

,i  pleafing  voice,  with   an   ear  for  mufic,  flie  added  all  the 

i;  rightly  action  requifite  to  a  number  of  parts  in  ballad  farces^ 

l.cr  mirth  was  fo,  genuine,   that  whether  it  was  reilrained  to 

the   arch  fneer  and  the    fupprefled  half-laugh,  widened  to  the 

broad  grin,  or  extended  to  the  downright  honeft  burfl  of  loud 

laughter,  the  audience  was  fure  to  accompany  her ;  he  muft 

h.ive  been  more  or  lefs   than  man,  who  could  be  grave  when 

Clive  was  difpofed  to  be   merry.     Mrs.  Clive,   in  private  life, 

V,  13  fo  far  above  cenfure,    that  her  conduct  in  every  relation 

I  1  it  was  not  only  laudable  but  exemplary. 

CLOPINEL  (or  John  de  Meuk),  a  celebrated  french  poet, 

rn  at  Meun   in    1280,   and   called  "Clopinel,  bccaufe  of  his 

'    nping  gait.     He  was  a  fignal  favourite  at   the  court  of  Philip 

i-iC  Fair,  and  acquired  a  great  iliare  ot  tame  by  his  continuation 

of  the    Romance  of. the   Rofe,  which  was   left   unfiniflied  by 

^"•illiam   de  Loris,    its   original  author;    the   heft   edition    of 

'  liich  is  that  of  the  abbe  Lenglet,  1731;,  3  vuls-  i2mo.  Pie  isbe- 

?irics  the  tranflator  of  Hoethius's  Confolationi,  into  french,  1494, 

i.ji.  and  the  author  of  fome  other  works,  which  are   now  but 

l.:tle  known.    He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1364. 

CLOWES  (William).     Of  this  eminent  furgeon  there  are 

perhaps  no  biographical  memoirs   extant  ;  all  we  know  of  him 

-  collecled  from    his  vi'^orks.     The  induftrious  Mr.  Aikin,  in 

.  Biog.  memoirs  of  Med.  has  afcertained  his  refidence  at  dif- 

cnt  periods  of  his  life ;  but  has  not  been  able  to  fix  the  time 

his  birth  or   death.     By   this  gentleman's  book  it  appears, 

at  he  was  for  fome  tinre  a  navy  furgeon;  for  he  mentions 

iving   on   board   one   of    the  queen's   fliips,  called   the   Aid, 

Jien  the  emperor's  daughter  married  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain, 

which 
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which  was  in  1570.  He  returned  home,  and  rcfided  feveral 
years  at  London,  where  he  came  into  great  reputation,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  having  been  feveral  years  furgeon  of  St. 
l;nrtholomevi''s  and  Chrid's  ilofpitals,  before  he  wasfent  for  by 
letters  from  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  general  of  the  Engliib  forces, 
in  the  low  countries,  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  fick  and 
wounded  in  1586.  He  was  f.irgeon  to  her  majefty,  and  men- 
tions his  having  fervcd  with  Banifter  under  the  earl  of  War- 
wick ',  and  alio  fpeaks  in  another  place  of  having  been  a  retain- 
er to  lord  Abergavenny.  He  feems  to  have  been  in  full  prac- 
tice about  1996,  the  date  of  his  lull  publication.  This  is  a 
treatife  on  the  venereal  dlfeafe,  reprinted  in  1637  ;  and  he  la- 
ments the  frequency  of  this  diforder  in  England  ;  of  which  he 
gives  this  proof,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  he  had  cured 
upwards  of  a  thoufand  venereal  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
hoipitail.  His  moft  capital  performance  is  his  approved  prac- 
tice for  all  young  chirurgians,  1591,  re-printed  in  1596  and 
1637.  He  is  a  ilrcng  advocate  for  writing  medical  chirurgical 
books  in  tlie  vernacular  language,  and  his  pra6lice  was  always 
ingenious  and  olcen  fuccefsful. 

CLUVERlUS  (Philip),  a  celebrated  geographer,  was  born 
of  an  antient  and  noble  family  at  Dantzic,  in  15S0.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  fent  to 
Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  law.  But  Cluver  had  no  inclination 
at  all  for  law  ;  his  genius  led  him  early  to  the  love  of  geo- 
graphy •,  and  therefore  Jofeph  Scaliger  is  faid  to  have 'advifcd 
hlin  to  make  that  his  particular  ftudy,  and  not  to  do  violence 
to  his  inclinations  any  longer.  This  advice  was  followed ; 
upon  which  Cluver  prefently  fet  out  for  the  Low  Countries, 
in  order  to  take  a  careful  furvey  of  them  :  but  pafling  through 
Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  vifit  to  Juftus  Lipfius,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which  obliged  him  to  ixturn  im- 
mediately to  Leyi-len.  Meanwhile  his  father  vi'-as  grown  quite  an- 
gry at  him  for  deferting  the  lludy  of  the  law,  and  refufed  to  fur- 
iiifh  him  with  money;  which  drove  him  to  bear  arms,  as  he 
afterwards  did  two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  It  hap- 
pened at  that  time,  that  the  baron  of  Popel,  who  was  his  friend, 
was  arrefted  bv  an  order  from  the  emperor ;  and  thinking  him- 
felf  extremely  ill  ufed,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifeflo  by  way 
of  apology,  which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  tranflate  into  latin. 
This  Cluver  did  for  him,  and  caufed  it  to  be  printed  at  Ley- 
den j  which  fo  difpleafed  the  emperor,  that  he  complained  by 
his  amballador  to  the  States,  and  had  Cluver  arrefted.  Cluver 
however  was?  foon  fet  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  returned  to 
his  geographical  ftudies ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  perfe<tl:  him  in  them,  he  travelled  through  feveral  countries : 
through  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.     He  was  alfo 

a  pro- 
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prodigious  linguift,  being  able  to  talk  wltK  eafe  and  fluercy, 

we  are  told,  no  lefs  than  ten  languages.     He  died  at  Leyd^n 

523,  o!ily  43  years  old. 

Cluvcr  publidicd  in  his  life-tirtie,  "  De  tribus  Rheni  aivcis. 

ermania     antiqua.      Sicilia    antiqua.     Italia    antiqua."     And 

orftius    publiilied   after     his    death   another    work,    intituied 

Introduclio  in  univerfam  geographiam  tarn  vcterem  quain 
)vam,  &c."  But,  as  Cellarius  oblervedj  there  is  not  that  nicetT* 
id  exadlnefs  (hewn  in  this  lalt  work  as  in  his  former,  efpecially 

his  Italia  antiqua,  and  Sicilia  antiqua. 

COBB  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  poet ;  a  mnn  of  tafte,  wit,  and 
arning;  was  mailer  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  Chrift's  Hof- 
tal,  where  he  was  himfelf  educated.  He  took  the  degree  of 
lafler  of  Arts  in  Trinity-collrge  Cambridge.  His  principal 
orks  are,  Obfervations  upon  Virgil,  and  a  Collect  Ion  of  Poems, 

8vo.  1700.  He  afhfted  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  tranflaticn  of -the 
allipxdia,  and  Mr.  OzcU  in  the  tranflation  of  Boilcau's  Lutrin. 
Hed  at  London  17 13. 

COBDEN  (Edward),  D.  D.  and  a  cliaplaln  in  ordinary  to 
teorge  11.  became  early  in  life  chaplain  to  bifnop  Gibfon,  to 
hofe  patronage  he  was  indebted  for  the  following  prefer- 
lents ;  viz.  the  united  redlories  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Faith 

London,  with  that  of  Adlon  in  Middlefex,  a  prebend  in  St. 

aul's,  another  at  Lincoln,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  in 

hich  laft  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Tyrwhit  in  July  1742.     His  whole 

orks  were   collecfled  by  himfelf,  in   1757,   under  the  title  of 

Difcourfes  [x]  and  eilays,  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  Edv.  ard  Cob- 

n,  D.  D.  archdeacon   of  London,  and  lately  chaplain  to  his 

ajefty  king  George  II.   above    twenty-two  years,  in   which 

me  moft;  of  thefe  diOourfes  were  preached  before  him.     Pub- 

(hed  chislly  for  the  ufe  of  his  pariihioners,"  one  large  4to  vo- 

me,  divided  in  two  parts.     Of  this  volume  250  copies  only 

■ere  printed,  50  of  which  were  appropriated  to  a  charitable  ufe. 

His  income,  he  fays,  was  but  moderate  (all  his  preferments 

gether  not  exceeding  350  1.  per  annum  clear,  which  he  would 

ten  fay  was  as  much  as  he  defned,  and  more  than  he  defcrved. 

'his  income,  frugality  and  moderation  converted  into   plenty, 

nd  contentment  into  happinefsj.     And  about  this  time  he  met 

'ith  lofTes  amounting  to  above  2000 1.  which  reduced  his  fub- 

ance  very  low. 

In  1762  Dr.  Cobden  lofh  his  wife  ;  whom  he  furvived  little 
lore  than  two  years,  dying  April  22,  1764,  aged  more  than  Ho. 

fx]  Among   thefe  is  his  "  Concio  ad  refigned   his  warrant   for  chaplain  Nqv. 

'leruiTij  xi.  cal.  Maii,   1752,"  and  three  23,   I7s2;  after  having  delivered  into  his 

Ijrmons  preached  a/rer  the  noted  one  on  majeiiy's  hands  his  reafons  in  writing  iot 

S  ChalHiy."     The  lalt  time  he  preached  fo  doing, 
sfore   the    king  was  Dec.  8,  1751.     He 

Vol.  IV.  H  COCCEIUS 
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C0CCKIU3,  an  able  archite£t  of  Rome,  whom  fome  have 
afTirmetl  to  be  an  aiicellor  ot  tiie  emperor  NTcrva,  who  bv)re  that 
name,  matle  himfclf  famous  by  fcveral  fine  buildings.  iSomc  ol 
them  have  eicaped  the  ravages  of  time  ;  fach  as  the  tenipk 
which  Calphurnius  liedieated  to  Auguftuo,  in  the  tOA'u  (;f  Puz- 
zoh  in  the  kingiloir.  of  Naples,- and  is  at  prefent  the  euthedral  of 
that  place.  An  enterpvife  flill  more  confiderable  has  immorta- 
lized his  name  :  namely,  t!»e  grotto  that  led  from  Cuma  to  the 
lake  of  Avernus.  An  anticnt  tradition,  to  which  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Puzzoli  and  tlie  grot  of  Cuma  may  have 
given  rife,  attributes  to  him  likewife  that  of  Naples  or  Puzzoli. 
It  is  a  mountain  lioilovvcd  to  the  len^ijth  of  about  a  mile,  in 
which  two  carriages  may  cafily  pafs.  Uur:  countryman,  Addifon, 
thought  vvitli  great  probability,  th.Jt  not:hing  more  was  at  fnil 
intended  than  to  dig  Hones  from  the  mountain  for  building  the 
city  and  moles  of  Naples  ;,and  that  afterwards  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  excavating  the  n.iouutain  through,  in  ord.er  to  form 
a  road.  His  conjefture  is  founded  on  this  circumflance,  that 
no  heaps  are  to  be  feen  about  the  mountain. 

COCCEIUS  (SA%iUi;i.),  a  german  baron,  born  at  Francfort 
oil  the  Oder,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lall  century,  died  in  1755, 
rofe  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  to  the  poit  of 
miniiler  of  Itate,  and  grand-chancellor  to  tlie  late  king  of  Hruf- 
iia.  That  royal  philofophcr  entrufted  the  baron  Coceeius  with 
the  reform  of  the  admlnillration  of  juilice  throughout  his  do- 
minions. 1  he  Fvederician  Code,  wiiich  this  miniiler  compiled 
in  1747,  proved  him  worthy  of  tlie  choice  of  his  prince,  and  as 
much  a  philofophcr  as  himfelf.  Bef.des  this  work,  which  is  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  the  world  is  indebted  to  baron  Coceeius  for, a  latin 
edition  of  Grotius  de  jure  belli  ac  pacis,  more  ample  than  any 
that  had  before  appeared.  It  was  printed  in  1755  at  Laufanne, 
5  vols.  4to.  The  firll  volume,  which  fei-ves  as  an  introductioa 
to  the  work,  is  by  Coceeius  the  father,  who  was  alfo  a  great 
civilian. 

COCCni  (Anthot^y),  of  Florence,  profeflbr  of  pliyfic  at 
PIfa,  afterwards  of  furgerv  and  anatomy  at  Florence,  died  in 
175;!,  at  the  age  of  62.  1  his  great  man  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Newton  and  Boei-haave.  The  emperor  made  him  his  anti- 
quary. He  was  efteemed  both  for  h.is  theoretical  and  pra£tical 
knowledge.  He  wrote:  F.pillolx  phyfico-niedlcie;  1732,  410. 
Me  publiihed  a  greek  manufcript,  wich  a  latin  tranflatlon,  on 
fra£lures  an-tl  luxations,  extradlcd  from  Oribafus  and  from  So- 
ranus,  Florence  1754,  fol.  and  other  works. 

COCChI  (Anthony  Celestine),  born  at  Mugello  in  Tuf- 
cany  the  3d  of  Augufl  1695,  was  fucceffivcly  profeflbr  of  phyfic 
at  Pifa,  of  philofophy  at  Florence,  and  antiquary  to  the  grand 
4uke,  who  encouraged  the  learned  of  whatever  country.  1  hough 
"  -■  the 
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i:  principal  objecl  of  his  ftudies  liaJ  been  medicine,  he  alfo 
<cc!ltrd  in  polite  literature.  It  was  he  who  tranflated  into  latia 
i:.'  romance  of  Ambrocofmus  and  r\iithia  by  Xenophon,  wliich 

•  IS  printed  at  London  1 7  26,  greek  and  latin  410.  He  pronounced 
;o  feveral  medical  difcourfes  in  the  italian  language  ;  which 
•.re  printed  at  Florence  in  1761,  2  parts.  His  difcourfe  on 
1;  Pythagorean  regimen  was  tranflated  into  french,  and  pub- 
]  licil  in  Svo. 

COCHIN  (Cuari.es  Nicholas),  n  famous  french  engraver, 

1:1  in  1688.     His  works  are  full  of   fpirit,  correftnefs,  and 

.  vr.-iony.     The  principal  are  from  the  paintings  of  the  invalids, 

•  lith  employed  him  full  ten  years.  He  painted  alfo  Rebecca, 
. .  Bazil  ;  the  origin  of  fire,  from  Le  Moine.     Jacob  and  La- 

!i,  from  Rellout.  The  village  wedding,  after  Watteau.  The 
iiit'^  for  the  Lutrin.  !Many  upon  the  occafion  of  the  dauphin's 
;ivringe,  and  the  general  collection  of  the  gallery  of  Verfallles. 
c  tiled  in  1754- 

He  mud  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  fame  name 
J  nation  who  lived  fome  time  fince,  and  whofe  fmall  pieces 
wonderfully  elegant.  He  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  jult  re- 
ntation  of  his  mailer's  defign,  and  almolt  transfufing  the 
v.:ry  of  colours  into  the  clear  obfcure  of  his  prints  :  his  pieces 
v'-  Vernet  are  extremely  fine  ;  his  ornaments  are  in  general 
ior  to  mod  ;  and  his  portrait  of  M.  Chauvelin,  equal  to  the 
.ation  of  his  graver — the  time  of  his  death  uncertain.  Ano- 
er  more  modern  (perhaps  dill  living),  and  we  believe  his  fon, 
.  5  engraved  fome  pieces  which  are  marked  N.  C.  F. 
COCHL^.US  (John),  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  canon  of 
■e!;au,  difputed  warmly  againlt  Luther,  Ofiander,  Hucer,  Me- 
^..  thon,  Calvin,  and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  reformation. 
c  if.  too  full  of  invectivf,  even  by  the  confeflion  of  the  catho- 
:3  themfelves.  His  dyle  is  not  only  eafy,  but  negligent.  In 
;  ^c)  he  received  from  England  a  refutation  by  Richard  Mor- 
fon  D.  D.  of  the  tracl  he  had  publilhed  againd  the  marriage  of 
er.ry  VIIL  He  replied  in  a  publication,  bearing  this  title  : 
T'r.e  broom  of  Johannes  Cochlseus  forfvveeping  down  the  cob- 
cbs  of  Morrifon  "  The  Englifliman  had  reproached  him  with 
iving  been  made  canon  of  Merd)erg  on  condition  that  he 
ould  write  no  more  againd  Luther,  and  for  having  forfeited 
s  v.ord,  on  being  bought  over  by  promifes  from  the  pope, 
ochlxus  declares  that  he  is  not  canon  of  Merfberg  ;  that  prince 
eorge  of  Saxony  fent  for  him  to  Mentz,  where  he  was  canon 
<St.  Vidor,  to  give  him  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Mif- 
a,  in  order  to  ailid  Jerom  Emfer  in  the  defence  of  the  catholic 
itli  •,  adding,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true  that  he  had 
omifed  to  write  no  more  againd  Luther,  that  in  the  preced- 
g  year  he  had  publiflied  no  lefs  than  fi.x  writings  againd  him 
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He  defends  what  he  had  written  againft  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  boafts  that  Erafmus  had  approved  his  work.  The 
principal  produftions  of  this  author  are  :  i.  Hidoria  Huflita- 
rum,  folio  •,  a  fcarce  and  curious  work,  and  one  of  his  bell  per- 
formances. 2.  De  a£lis  &  fcriptis  Lutheri,  fol.  1549.  3.  Spe- 
culum circa  Miflam,  8vo.  4.  De  vita  Theodorici  regis  Oftro- 
gothorum,  Stockholm  1699,  410.  5.  Confilium  cardinaliun, 
anno  1538,  Svo.  6.  De  emendanda  ecclefia,  1539,  Svo.  ver) 
fcarce.     He  died  at  Breflau,  January  10,  1552,  at  the  age  of  72. 

COCHRAN  (Robert).  He  was  of  the  antient  family  0! 
Dundonald  in  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Padua  in  Italy,  where 
he  fpent  fevera]  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fine  arts,  particularlj 
architefture,  in  which  he  made  great  progrefs.  On  his  return  tc 
Scotland  he  was  employed  by  James  III.  as  his  archite6l  to  con- 
du6l  fome  public  buildings  •,  when  fuch  a  profufion  of  honour: 
were  heaped  upon  him  that  he  became  an  object  of  jealoufy  tc 
the  antient  nobility,  who  confidered  him  as  one  too  much  in- 
truded with  the  royal  confidence.  And  for  this  there  was  foire 
reafon  ;  for  the  king  was  fo  much  diftracted  with  the  inteftim 
divifionsand  difi'enfions  amongfl  his  people,  that  he  fcarcely  knew 
whom  to  truft.  At  lad  the  factious  nobles  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againd  fir  Robert  Cochran,  who  had  been  created  earl  cl 
Mar,  tore  him  from  the  royal  prefence,  and  hanged  him  ovei 
the  bridge  at  Lauder  1484. 

COCHRAN  (William),  a  painter,  born  Dec.  12,  1738,  ai 
Strathaven  in  Clyderfdale.  Having  early  (hewn  a  genius  in  de- 
fign,  he  was  put  as  an  eleve  to  the  acaderny  of  painting  in  thf 
college  of  Glafgow  in  1754,  then  chiefly  under  the  infpeclior 
of  thofe  eminent  printers  MeflVs.  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis. 
After  fom\f  time  fpent  there,  he  went  to  Italy  about  the  end  oJ 
1761,  where  he  dudied  for  five  years,  modly  at  Rome,  undei 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  fince  which  time  he  fol- 
lowed his  profelTion  in  Glafgow,  with  honour  and  advantage  tc 
himfelf,  and  fatisfaclion  to  his  friends.  In  portrait  painting  oi 
a  large  fize  he  excelled  ;  in  miniature  and  other  fizes  he  had 
great  merit ;  his  drawing  was  correcTt,  and  he  leldom  failed  ol 
producing  a  mod  driking  likenefs.  In  hidory,  fome  piece; 
done  by  Kim  are  now  in  Glafgow,  particularly  Daedalus  and  Ica- 
rus, Diana  and  Endymion ;  efiay  pieces  executed  at  Rome  thai 
would  do  credit  to  any  pencil ;  yet,  from  an  unufual  modefty 
and  diffidence,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  his  name 
to  his  works.  A  dutiful  attachment  to  an  aged  mother  and 
other  relations  fixed  him  in  Glafgow :  ambition  with  him  was 
no  ruling  paffion,  nor  was  he  eager  after  riches ;  but  a  natural 
philanthropic  difpofition,  and  an  affiduity  to  pleafe,  were  confpi- 
cuous  traits  of  his  character.  By  permiffion  of  the  lord  proved 
and  magiftrates,  he  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
5  church, 
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lurch,  where  a  neat  marble  is  erefted  to  his  memory,  with 

is  infcription:  "  In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Cochran,  portrait 
liiiter  in  Glafgow,  who  died  OcStober  23,  1785,  aged  47  years. 

he  works  of  his  pencil  and  this  marble  bear  record  of  an  emi- 
:r.t  artill^,  and  a  virtuous  man." 

COCKAIN  (Sir  Aston),  was  a  native  of  Aflibourn  in  Der- 
,  (liire,  where  his  anceftors  had  been  long  feated,  and  poffefled 

eat  eftates.  He  iludied  at  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of  I'rinity- 
,'liege  Cambridge.  After  refiding  fome  time  in  the  inns  of 
Hirt,  he  went  abroad  with  fir  Kenelm  Digby.  The  politenefs 
f  liis  manners,  his  love  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  his  vein  of 
oetry,  though  not  of  the  purell  kind,  gained  him  much  efleem, 
lis  being  of  the  church  of  Rome  gained  him  many  enemies : 
lis,  together  with  his  convivial  difpofition,  and  total  negle6lof 

conomy,  reduced  him  to  fell  his  eftate ;  he  had  however  the 
iudence  to  referve  an  annuity  for  himfelf.  Died  1684,  aged 
8.  He  wrote  four  plays,  feveral  poems,  and  a  romance  en- 
tlcd  DiANEA,  tranflated  out  of  italian. 

COCKBURN  (Catharine),  the  daughter  of  captain  David 

rotter,  a  foots  gentleman  in  the  navy  fervice,  and  born  in 
'^ijg.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  a  poetic  imagination,  by  the 
rodudlion  of  three  tragedies  and  a  comedy,  which  were  all 
fled  ;  the  firll  of  them  in  her  17th  year.  But  her  talents  were 
Dt  limited  to  poetry,  flie  had  a  deep  philofophical  turn  of  mind; 
le  engaged  in  controverfy,  and  defended  Mr.  Locke's  opinions 
^ainft  Dr.  Burnet  of  the  Charter-houfe,  and  Dr.  Holdfworth. 
he  was  induced  to  turn  catholic  when  very  young,  but  returned 
om  that  faith  in  her  riper  years.  In  1708  fiie  married  Mr. 
ockburn,  the  fon  of  an  eminent  fcots  divine,  when  the  cares 
t  a  family  diverted  her  from  her  iludies  for  near  20  years  ; 
hich  (he  neverthelefs  refumed  with  vigour.  Mrs.  Cockburn 
irvivedher  hufband  about  a  year,  and  died  in  1749;  her  works 
•e  colle£led  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

COCKER  (Edward),  who  was  defervedly  reckoned  among 
le  improvers  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  publiflied 
0  lefs  than  fourteen  copy-books,  engraved  by  his  own  hand. 
ome  of  his  calligraphical  pieces,  which  were  done  on  filver 
lates,  have  a  neatnefs  and  delicacy  fuperior  to  the  reil.  Mr, 
VELYN  mentions  Cocker,  Gery,  Gething,  and  Billingfley,  as 
:mparable  to  the  Italian  mafters  both  for  letters  and  flouriflies, 
'is  Vulgar  and  Dhcimal  arithmetics  have  been  often  printed. 
[c  alfo  compiled  a  fmall  dictionary,  and  a  book  of  fentences 
ir  writinjj,  called  Cockers  Morals,     Died  1677. 

CODRINGTON  (Christopher),  a  brave  Ibldier  and  ad- 

i.ible  fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  1668,  and  had  part 

Kis   education  in  that  ifland.     He  afterwards  came  over  to 

Imd,  and  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Chrift- 
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church  In  Oxford,  1685;  where  having  taken  a  degree  in  ar 
he  was  elcflcd  a  probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  1; 
1689.  He  became  perfedl,  it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logic,  hiltory 
and  the  antient  and'  modern  languages,  but  likewifc  in  poetry 
phyfic,  and  divinity.  Thus  qualified,  he  went  into  the  army 
but  without  quitting  his  fellowflvip  ;  and  being  a  well-bred  ani 
accomplllhed  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  he  foon  recom 
mended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  William,  He  was  mad' 
captain  in  the  fidl  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  feems  to  hav 
been  inftrumental  in  driving  the  French  out  of  the  illnnd  of  St 
Chriftopher's,  which  they  had  feized  at  the  breaking  out  of  th' 
war  between  France  and  England  :  but  it  is  more  certain  tha 
he  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1D95.  Upon  the  conclulion  0 
the  peace  of  Ryfvi'ick,  he  was  made  captain-general  and  go 
vernor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  Iflands,  in  which  of 
fice  he  met  with  fome  trouble:  for  in  1701  fcveral  article 
were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England 
but  he  was  honourably  acquitted  from  all  imputations,  li 
inoi,  he  was  at  the  attack  upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  th 
French,  in  which  he  fliewed  great  bravery,  though,  that  enter 
prife  happened  to'  be  unfuccefsful.  Some  time  after,  he  re 
figned  hi'  government  of  the  Leeward  illands,  and  led  a  fludi 
ous  and  retired  life.  For  a  few  years  bt;fore  his  death,  hi 
chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  church  hiltory  and  metaphyfics  ;  am 
his  eulogiil:  ttlls  us,  that  "  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  wa 
in  metaphyfical  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  greatei 
nialler  in  the  world."  Ke  died  in  Barbadoes,  April  7,  i/Of 
and  was  buried  there  the  day  following  •,  but  his  body  was  after 
wards  hroug  it  over  to  England,  and  interred,  June  icj,  1716 
in  All  Souls  chapel,  Oxford.  Two  latin  orations  to  his  m^ 
mory  were  fpoken  there  by  two  fellows  of  that  college  ;  one  b; 
Digbv  Cotes,  M.  A.  the  univcrnty  orator,  at  his  interment ;  thi 
other  the  next  day  by  Edward  Young,  LL.  B.  at  the  layins 
the  foundation  Hone  of  his  library.  Over  his  grave  a  biaci 
jiiarble  rtone  was  foon  after  laid,  with  no  other  infcription  01 

it  but,    CoDllINGTON 

By  his  lalt  will  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Bar 
badoes,  and  parr  of  the  ifland  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for  pro 
pagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  ;^arts  ;  a?id  left  a  noble  legacy  t( 
All  Souls  college,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow.  This  legac; 
confilled  of  his  books,  which  were  valued  at  6cooi.  am 
1 0,000  1.  to  be  laid  out;  6000  I.  in  building  a  library,  an( 
4000  1  in  furnifhing  it  with  books.  He  was  the  author  0 
fome  poems  in  the  Mufx  Anglicance,  printed  at  London  ii 
1741  ;  and  of  a  copy  of  verfes  infcribed  to  fir  Samuel  Garll 
upon  his  Difpenfary. 

COEFFE'i  EAU   (Nicholas),  a  dominican,  and  bifhop  0: 

Dardani; 
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'ardanla  in  partihus ;  wus  born  at  St.  Calais  in  the  Maine,  in 
(;7|.     He  rofe  by  his  merits  to  the  firft  charges  of  his  order, 
id  died   in   1623,  after  having   been  named  10  the   biftiopric, 
Marfeilles  by  Lewis  XIII.     He  was  eloquent  in  liis  fermons, 
id    wrote    with    purity,    confidering   the   age.     His   principal 
eces  are   a  Roman  liillory  from    ^ugullus  to  Conllantine  in 
>lio,  which  was  yet  read  with  pleafure  in  the  xviith  century. 
e  tranllated  i*  lorus,  and  was  cholcn  by  Hen.  IV.  of  France, 
the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  du  Perron,  to  anfwer  the 
5ok  which  James  I.  of  England  had  put  out;  and  at  the  in- 
ance   of  Cjregory  XV.  he  wrote -igainil    Duplefiis    Mornay, 
id  Marc.  Anton,  dc  Dominis,  nrchbiiliop  of  Spalatro. 
COEUR    (Jamcs),    an   eminent   French  merchant,  and  the 
chell    fubjedl    in  hurope  in   the  xvth  century.     He  enjoyed 
1  office  of  trufl  in  the  court  of  Charles  VIL  of  France,  and 
is  indu'try  was  of  more  fervice  to  that  country,  than  the  boaft- 
1   bravery  of   a    Dunois  or  a  Maid    of  Orleans.       He    had 
Habliflied  the  greateft  trade  that  had  ever  been  carried  on  by 
y    private   fubje>51:   in   Europe  :  and  fmce  liis  time  Cofmo  de 
"Tedicis  is  the  only  perfon  that  equalled  him.     He  had   300 
£lors  in  Italy  and  the  Levant.  .  He  lent  200,000  crowns  of 
old  to  his  mafter   Charles  VIT.  without  which  he  never  could 
ave  recovered  Normandy.     Nothing  can  be  a  greater  ftain  to 
le  annals  of  tins  reign  than  the  perfecution  of  fo  ulciul  a  man. 
fter  he  had   reprefented  his  prince  in  foreign  Hates,  he  was 
cufed  of  having  poifoned  the  beautiful  Agnes  Sorel,  Charles's 
iftrefs ;  but  this  was  without  foundation,  and  the  real  motive 
f  his  periecution   is  not  known  :   for   who  can  tell  the  fecret 
rings  of  the  injuFcice  and  iniquity  of  mankind?     He  v/as  by 
le   king's   order  fent  to  prifon,  and  the  parliament  tried  liim  : 
1   they    cou'd  prove   again  It   him    was,  that  he  had  caufed  a 
iriflian   Have  to  be  reltored  to  his  turkilh   mafter,  whorn  this 
ive   had   robbed   and  betrayed  ;  and  that  he  liad  fold  arms  to 
fukan  of  7f>..^ypt.      For  thefe  two  facts,  one  of  which  was 
wful  and  the  other  meritorious,  his  eftate  was  confifcated,  and 
e   was   condemned    to   do  amende  honorabk^   and  pay  a  fine  of 
00,000  crowns.     He  found  more  virtue  in  his  cleiks,  thnn  in 
fie    courtiers  who  ruined  him  :  tiiC  former  contributed  tc  re- 
eve him  under  his  misfortunes;  anil   one  of  them  particul.^rly, 
.rho  had  married  his  niece,  facilitated  his  cfcape  cut  of  his  con- 
nement   and  out  of  France.     He  went  to  Rome,   where  Ca- 
xtus  in.  filled   the  papal   chair,   who  gave  him  the   command 
f  part  of  a   fleet   which  he  irad  equipped  ajrainll  the   Turks. 
le   died    on   his   arrival  at  the  iHe  of   Chio  in  i  4.5;f> ;  rhererore 
.'Ir.  de  Voltaire  is  miilaken  in  faying,  in  his  Eliay  on  ur.iverfal 
iitory,  anil  the  fpirit  of  nations,  that  "  he  re  ntn'cd  to  C,'y;'rus, 
/here  he   continued  to  carry  on  liis  trade  ;  but  never  bad  the 
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courage  to  return  to  his  ungrateful  country,  though  ftronglj 
invited." 

COGGESHALLK  (Ralph),  a  learned  englifh  monk,  ]ive( 
in  the  xiith  and  xiiith  centuries.  He  was  of  the  ciilcrciai 
'order,  and  was  e'lcenied  a  man  of  uncommon  knowledge  fo 
his  time,  ihe  furname  under  which  we  here  place  his  artlcli 
\(vas  given  him  from  the  abbey  over  which  ho  prcfidcd.  Thi 
principal  work  of  his  which  is  come  down  to  us,  is  a  chronicli 
of  the  holy  land  ;  and  it  is  fo  much  the  more  valuable  as  h( 
was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  facls  he  relates.  He  was  at  Jcrufa 
lem,  and  was  even  wounded  ti»efe,  during  the  fiege  of  tha 
city  by  Saladin.  It  is  thought  that  he  died  in  1228.  Thi 
chronicle  was  publilhed  in  1 7 -9,  by  the  fathers  Martenne  am 
Purand,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  AmplifTima  colle6tio  veterun 
fcriptorum  ct  nionumentorum,  &c.  In  this  volume  are  like 
wife  two  other  works  of  the  fame  author,  tlie  firfl  intitule( 
Chronicon  Anglicanum  ab  anno  ic6b  ad  annum  1200;  anc 
the  fecond,  Libel ius  de  motibus  Anglicanis  fab  Johanne  rcge. 

COHORN  (Memn'on),  the  Vauban  of  the  Dutch,  was  borr 
in  16^2.  His  genius  for  the  arts  of  war,  and  for  conilrutlinf 
fortifications,  difplayed  itfelf  early  in  life.  Being  engineer  anc 
lieutenant-general  in  the  fervlce  of  the  ftates-general,  he  forti- 
fied and  defended  the  greater  part  of  their  places.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious fpe(£l:acie,  fays  the  prefident  Heinault,  to  fee  in  i  (392,  at 
the  fiege  of  Namur,  the  fort  Cohorn  befieged  by  Vauban,  ant 
defended  by  Cohorn  himfelf.  He  did  not  furrender  till  aftei 
Jie  had  received  a  wound  judged  to  be  mortal,  but  which  how- 
ever did  not  prove  to  be  fo.  In  1703  the  ele6i:or  of  Cologne, 
jofeph  Clement,  having  efpoufed  the  part  of  France,  and  re- 
ceived  a  French  ganifon  into  Bonn,  Cohorn  kept  up  fuch  s 
flrong  and  terrible  fire  upon  the  place,  that  the  commandant 
furrendered  it  three  days  afterwards.  This  great  man  died  al 
the  Hague  in  1704,  leaving  the  Hollanders  feveral  places  foi- 
tified  by  his  indudry  and  ikill.  Bergen-op-zoom,  M-hich  he 
called  his  mafter-piece,  was  taken  in  1747  by  the  marlhal  de 
iioewendahl,  notwithflanding  its  fine  fortifications,  which 
caufed  it  to  be  regarded  as  impregnable.  We  have  a  treatife 
^y  Cohorn,  in  the  Flemifli  language,  on  the  new  method  ol 
fortifying  places. 

COINTE  (Charles  le),  born  at  Troyes  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber 161 1,  entered  very  early  into  the  congregation  of  the  ora'- 
tory,  where  he  was  received  by  the  cardinal  de  Berulle.  The 
pcre'  Bourgoin,  one  of  the  cardinal's  fuccefTors  in  the  general- 
ihipj  coniltlered  him  for  a  long  time  as  a  ufelefs  man,  becaufe  he 
applied  liimfeli  to  the  fludy  of  hiftory.  The  prejudice  of  this 
jhoneft  man  was  fo  fbrong  in  that  refpefl,  that  when  he  wanted, 
according  to  Richard  Simon,  to  denote  a  blockhead,  he  fuid,  he 
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5  an  hiftorian.  Notw'ahAanding  this,  when  Servien,  plenipo- 
ntiary  at  Munlter,  adit'l  liim  for  a  father  of  the  oratory  as 
haplain  to  the  embally,  he  gave  him  pere  le  Cointe,  who  at- 
encled  him,  aflifted  hmi  in  making  preUminaries  of  peace, 
nd  furnifhed  the  memorials  neceflary  to  the  treaty.  Colbert 
btained  for  him  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of  1000  livres  in  1659  j 
nd,  three  years  after,  another  of  500.  It  was  then  that  he  be- 
;an  to  publiflr  at  Paris  his  grand  work,  inciailed  Annales  ec- 
leHailici  Francorum,  in  8  volumes  folio,  from  the  year  235  to 
135.  It  is  a  compilation  wichoqt  orn.iment;  bat  of  immenfe 
abour,  and  full  oi'  curious  particulars,,  executed  Vv'^iih  much  dif- 
rernment  and  fagacity.  His  chronology  frequently  differs  frora 
hat  of  other  hillorians  j  but  whenever  h?  departs  from  them, 
le  ufualiy  gives  his  reafons  for  it.  The  tiril  volume  appeare4 
n  r6t>5,  and  the  laii:  in  1679.  Father  le  Cointe  died  at  Paris 
he  18th  of  January  1681,  at  the  age  of  70. 

COITER  (VoLCHERUs),  was  born  at  Groningen,  in  1534, 
md,  in  procefs  of  time,  acquired  a  very  great  chara6ter,  as  a 
Dhyficiaii,  fargeon,  and  anatomifl:.  In  his  introduclion  to  ana- 
omy,  chap.  6,  he  gives  good  advice  to  fuch  as  are  deiirous  of 
Tiaking  quick  and  regular  advances  in  their  anatomical  ftudies. 
We  are  confiderably  indebted  to  this  author  for  his  labour  and 
nduflry  j  for  he  clearly  fpecifies  the  firll  origin  of  the  bones, 
iccounts  for  their  growth,  and  points  out  the  difference  be- 
ween  thofe  of  infants  and  adults  :  for  he  ufed  to  prepare  fkelcr 
ons  of  children,  compare  their  bones  with  thofe  of  adults, 
md  demondrate  the  dirference  between  them  to  his  pupils  in 
Bologna ;  where,  in  his  own  houfe,  he  exhibited  an  abortive 
foetus,  as  long  as  a  finger,  and  furnilLed  with  all  the  parts  of 
a,  human  body.     Died  about  1600. 

COKE  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief-juflice  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  produced, 
was  defcended  from  an  antient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born  at 
Mileham  in  that  county,  1549.  His  father  was  Robert  Coke, 
?fq.  of  Mileham  ;  his  mother  Winifred,  daughter  and  coheirefs 
of  William  Knightley,  of  ?vlargrave  KnightlJy  in  Norfolk.  At 
ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a  free-fchool  at  Norwich;  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  Pie 
remained  in  the  univerfity  about  four  years,  and  went  from 
thence  to  ClifFord's-Inn  in  London  ;  and  the  year  after  was  en- 
tered a  {Indent  of  the  Inner  Temple.  We  are  toid,  that  the 
firit  proof  he  gave  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  penetration  and  the 
folidity  of  his  judgement,  was  his  Rating  tlie  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Temple,  which  it  feems  had  puzzled  the  whole  houfe,  fo 
clearly  and  exadtly,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  and  admired  by 
the  bench.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  might  promote 
.his   being  calkd  early  to  the  bar,  as  he  was  at  the  end  of  fix 

year?. 
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years,  which  in  thofe  fliicl  times  was  held  very  extraordinary.' 
He  himfelf  has  informed  us,  that  the  fird  cavifche  moved  in  the 
King's-Bench,  was  in  Trinity  term  15 78;  when  he  was  coun- 
fel  for  Mr.  Edward  Denny,  vicar  of  Northingham  in  Norfolic, 
in  an  action  of  fcandalum  magnatum  brought  againft  him  by 
Henry  lord  Cromwell.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed 
reader  of  Lyon's-Inn,  when  his  learned  lc6lures  were  much  at- 
tended ;  and  fo  continued  for  three  years.  His  reputation  in- 
crealed  lo  fall,  and  with  it  his  practice,  that  v^'hen  he  had  been 
at  the  bar  but  a  few  vears,  he  thou;^ht  himfclf  in  a  condition  to 
pretend  to  a  lady  of  one  of  the  be(t  families,  atid  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  beft  fortune  in  Norfolk.  The  lady  was  Bricl^^et, 
daughter  and  coheirefs  of  John  Trefton,  efq  j  whom  he  foon 
married,  and  wiih  whom  lie  had  fird  and  lad  30,0001, 

After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  fome  of 
the  nobleft  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  prefermenrs  ilowed  in  upon 
him  apace.  '1  he  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich  chofe  him 
their  recorder  j  the  county  of  Norfolk  one  of  th.eir  knights  in 
parliament;  and  the  houie  of  commons  their  fpeaker,  in  the 
35th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen  likewife  appointed 
him  folicitor-general  in  1592,  and  attorney-general  the  year 
following.  Some  time  after  he  lofl.  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children  ;  and  in  1598  he  married  tlizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  lord  Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  ixlicl 
of  fir  "William  Hatton.  As  this  marriage  was  the  fourcc  of 
many  troubles  to  both  parties,  Co  the  very  celebration  of  it  oc- 
cafioned  no  fmall  noife  and  difquiet,  by  an  unfortunate  circum- 
ftance  that  attended  it.  There  had  been  the  fame  year  fo  much 
notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  archbifliop  Whitgift 
had  figniiied  to  the  bilhops  of  his  province,  to  profccute  llrictly 
all  that  fliould  either  offend  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  form. 
Now,  whether  Coke  looked  upon  h.is  own  or  the  lady's  quality, 
and  their  being  married  with  the  confent  of  the  family,  as  fet- 
ting  them  above  iuch  reftri£lions,  or  whether  he  did  not  con- 
fjder  at  all  about  it,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  married  in  a 
private  houfe  without  either  banns  or  licenfe  :  upon  which  he 
and  his  new  married  lady,  the  miniiler  who  ofhciated,  Thomas 
lord  Burleigh,  and  feveral  other  pcrfons,  were  profecuted  in 
the  archbifnop's  court ;  but  upon  their  fubmiiTion  by  their 
proxies,  abfolved  from  excommui-ication  and  tlie  penalties  con- 
fcquent  upon  it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended, 
not  out  of  contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in 
that  point.  The  affair  of  greatefl  nioment,  in  which  as  attor- 
ney-general he  had  a  iliare  in  this  reign,  v/as  the  profecution 
of  the  earls  uf  1:  ffex  and  Southampton;  who  were  brought 
to  the  bar  in  Weftminder-hall,  before  the  lords  commilhoned 
for  their  trial,  Feb.  19,  1600.  After  he  had  laid  open  the  na- 
ture 
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1;  ure  of  the  treafon,  and  the  mr.ny  obligations  the  earl  of  Efle* 
A'as  under  to  the  queL-n,  lie  is  faid  to  have  clofed  with  thefe 
jvords,  that,  "  by  the  jull  judgement  of  God,  he  of  his  earl- 
dom fhould  be  Robert  the  lall,  that  of  a  kingdom  thought  to 
be  Robert  the  fir  it." 

In  JNIay  1603  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  the 
fame  year  managed  the  trial  of  fir  W.  Raleigh  at  Winchefler, 
whither  the  term  was  adjourned  on  account  of  the  plague  be- 
ing at  London.  He  ieliened  liimfelf  greatly  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  by  his  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman; 
for  he  exerted  a  fury  and  fcarriliry  of  language  againft  him 
hardly  to  be  paralleled.  The  rv^fentmcnt  oi  the  public  was  fo 
great  upon  this  occcnlon,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed, 
bhakfpeare,  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  hints  at 
this  ftrange  behaviour  of  fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial. 
He  was  like  wife  reproached  with  this  kind  of  behaviour  in  a 
letter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon   wrote  to  him  after  his  own  fall; 

'wherein  we  have  the  following  paflage :  '*  As  your  pleadings 
were  wont  to  inl'ult  our  mifery,  and  inveigh  literally  againft  the 
per  Ton,  (o  are  you  Hill  carelefs  in  this  point,  to  praife  and  difgrace 
upon  (light  grounds,  and  that  fuddenly  :  lb  that  your  reproofs 
or  commendations  are'  for  the  moll  part  negledled  and  con- 
temned, when  the  cenfure  of  a  judge  coming  flow,  but  fure, 
ftiould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the  virLuous. 
You  will  jeil  at  any  man  in  public,  without  any  refpeft  to  the 
perfon's  dignity  or  your  own.  This  difgraces  your  gravity 
more  than  it  can  advance  the  opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  fo  do 
all  your  aclions,  which  we  fee  you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of 
vain-glory.  You  make  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opi- 
nion ;  whereby  you  fhew  yourfelf  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,  &c." 
January  •I'y  1606,  at  the  trial  of  the  gunpowder  confpirators, 
and  March  28  following,  at  the  trial  of  the  jefuit  Garnet,  he 
made  two  very  elabor  ite  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  after  pub- 
lifhcd  in  a  book,  intituled,  "  A  true  and  perfect  relation  of  the 
whole    proceedings   againlt    the   late  moft  barbarous    traitors, 

.  Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  confederates,  5cc."  4to,  1606.  Cecil, 
earl   of  Salilbury,  obferved  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter  trial, 

j  *'  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  well  ditlributed  and  opened  by 

!'  the  attorney-general,  that  he  had  never  heard  fuch  a  mafs  of 
matter  better  contracted,  nor  made  more  intelligible  to  the 
jury."  7  his  appears  to  have  been  really  true  -,  fo  true  that 
matiy  to  this  day  efteem  this  lail  fpeech,  eipecially,  his  mailer- 
piece. 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  this  fervice,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common-pleas,  as  he  was 
the  fame  year.  The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he 
vas  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant,  ia  order  to  c^ualify  him  for 

this 
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this  promotion,  was,  "  Lex  eft  tutilTima  cafTiSi"  that  is,  "  The  law 
is  the  fafefl  helmet."  0£l.  25,  1613,  Ije  was  made  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  king's-bench  ;  and  in  Nov.  was  fworn  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  privy-council.  In  J615  the  king  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  lord  chancellor,  when  that  poft  {hould  become  va- 
cant by  the  death  or  refignation  of  Egerton  lord  Ellefmere,  fir 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  his  majefty  a  letter  upon  that  fubjeft, 
wherein  he  has  the  following  palTage,  relating  to  the  lord  chief 
juftice:  "If  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  this  will  follow  :  Firft, 
your  majefty  ftiall  put  an  over-ruling  nature  into  an  over- 
ruling place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme.  Next,  you  fhall 
blunt  his  induftries  in  matter  of  finances,  which  feemeth  to 
aim  at  another  place.  And  laftly,  popular  men  are  no  fure 
mounters  for  your  majefty's  faddle."  The  difputes  and  animofi- 
ties  between  thefe  two  great  men  are  well  known.  They 
feem,  as  a  certain  writer  obferves,  to  have  been  perfonal ;  and 
they  laftcd  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Ba- 
con's reputation  in  many  parts  of  knov,'ledge ;  by  whom  again 
lie  was  envied  for  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in 
one  :  each  aiming  to  be  admired  particularly  in  that,  in  which 
the  other  excelled.  Coke  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  his  time, 
but  could  be  nothing  more.  If  iiJacon  was  not  fo,  we  can 
afcribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  charafter :  not 
being  able,  or  at  leaft  not  willing,  to  confine  the  univerfality  of 
his  genius  within  one  inferior  province  of  learning.  But  to  go 
on  with  Coke — 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  in  the  Tower  now  broke 
out,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after ;  for  Overbury  died 
Sept.  16,  1613,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  again  ft  his  mur- 
derers did  not  commence  till  Sept.  161 5.  In.  this  affair  fir 
Edward  a6ted  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  a  man- 
ner highly  to  be  commended  ;  yet  his  enemies,  who  were  nu- 
iiierous,  and  had  formed  a  defign  to  humble  his  pride  and  in- 
folence,  took  occafion,  from  certain  circumftances,  to  reprefent 
him  in  a  bad  light  both  to  the  king  and  people.  Many  circum- 
ftances concurred  at  this  time  to  haften  his  fall.  He  was  led 
to  oppofe  the  king  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his  power  of  grant- 
ing commendams ;  and  jan^.es  did  not  like  to  have  his  preroga- 
tive difputed,  even  in  cafes  where  it  might  well  be  queftioned. 
He  had  a  conteft  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  in  which 
jt  is  univerfally  allowed  that  he  was  much  to  be  blamed.  Sir 
Edward,  as  a  certain  hiftorian  informs  us,  had  heard  and  deter- 
mined a  cafe  at  common  law  ;  -after  which  it  was  reported  that 
there  had  been  juggling,  The  defendant,  it  feems,  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  plaiutilFs  principal  witnefs  not  to  attend,  or  to 
give  any  evidence  in  the  caufe,  provided  he  could  be  excufed. 
One  of  the  defendant's  agents  undertakes  to  excufe  him  ;  and 
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ing  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon  of  fack  in  a 
!,  ami  bid  him  drink.  As  foon  as  he  had  laid  his  lips  to  the 
J  on,  the  defendant's  agent  quitted  the  room.  When  this 
icfs  was  called,  the  court  was  informed  that  he  was  un- 
to conie  ;  to  prove  which,  this  agent  was  produced,  who 
•led,  *'  that  he  left  him  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  con- 
t'd in  it  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a  dead  man."  For 
t  of  this  perfon's  teftimony  the  caufe  was  loft,  and  a  ver- 
'^iven  for  the  defendant.  The  plantifls  finding  themfelves' 
ved,  carried  the  bufinefs  into  chancery  for  relief ;  but  the 
ndants,  having  had  judgement  at  common  law,  refufed  to 
the  orders  of  that  court.  Upon  this,  l;he  lord  chancellor 
;ommits  them  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court :  they  peti- 
ion  againll  him  in  the  ftar-chamber ;  the  lord  chief  jullice 
^oke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  difference,  and  threatens 
:he  lord  chancellor  with  a  praemunire.  i  he  chancellor  makes 
:he  king  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs,  who,  after  confukinii  fir 
francis  Bacon,  then  his  attorney,  and  fome  other  lawyers  upon 
:he  affair,  juflified  the  lord  chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke 
:o  Coke. 

Roger  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occaficn  of  the 
':hief  juilice's  being  in  difgrace^  and  informs  us,  that  he  was  one 
bf  the  firft  who  felt  the  effecls  of  the  power  of  the  rifing  fa- 
'i'ourite,  Yilliers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  author 
of  the  notes  on  "Wilfon's  Life  of  fames,  pubiiihed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Kennet's  ^  Complete  Hillory  of  England,"  tells  us 
"  that  fir  Edward  loft  the  king's  favour,  and  fome  time  after 
his  place,  for  letting  fall  fome  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  im- 
porting his  fufpicion  that  Overburyhad  been  poifoned  to  prevent 
the  diicovery  of  another  crime  of  the  fame  nature,  committed 
upon  one  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  he  termed  a  fweet  prince  ; 
which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince  Henry."  Whatever 
were  the  caufesof  his  difgrace,  which  it  is  probable  were  many, 
he  was  brought  upon  his  knees  before  the  council  at  Whitehall, 
June,  i6i6;  and  offences  were  charged  upon  him  by  Yelver- 
tan,  the  follicitor-general,  implying,  amongft  other  things, 
fpeeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  in  the  feat  of  juftice,  and 
uncomely  and  undutiful  carriage  in  the  prefcncc  of  his  majefty, 
"  the  privy  council,  and  judges."  Soon  after,  he  prefented 
himfelf  again  at  the  council-table  upon  his  knees,  when  fecre- 
tary  Winwood  informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to 
his  majefty  of  what  had  paffed  there  before,  together  with  the 
anfwer  that  he  had  given,  and  that  too  in  the  moft  favourable 
manner ;  that  his  majefty  was  no  ways  fatisfied  with  refpecl:  to 
any  of  the  heads  ;  but  that  notwithftanding,  as  well  out  of  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  regard  to  the  former  fervices  of  his  lord- 
fliip,  the  king  was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him :  and 
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therefore  had  decreed,  r.  That  he  be  fequeftered  from  the  council- 
table,  until  his  mijeRy's  plenfure  be  further  kiKjwn.  2.  That 
lie  forbear  to  ride  his  fummer  circuit  as  jtiiticc  of  afTize.  3. 
That  during  this  vacation,  while  he  had  time  to  live  privately 
and  (Vifpofe  himfelf  at  home,  he  take  into  liis  coiifideration  and 
review  his  books  of  reports ;  wherein,  as  his  m.ijelty  is  informed, 
be  many  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  anti  pub- 
lifhed  for  pofitive  and  good  law  :  and  if,  in  reviewing  and  read- 
ing thereof,  he  find  any  tiling  (it  to  be  altered  or  amended,  tlie 
correction  is  left  to  his  dilcretion.  Among  other  tilings,  the 
king  u'as  not  well  pleafed  M'lth  the  title  of  thofe  books,  where- 
in he  ftyled  himfelf  "  lord  chief  jullice  of  England  •,"  whereas 
he  could  challenge  no  more,  but  l(.>rd  chief  juilice  of  the  King's- 
bench.  And  having  corre£led  what  in  his  dilcretion  he  found 
meet  in  thefe  reports,  his  majeity's  pleafure  was,  he  (liould 
bring  the  lame  privately  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  confuier 
thereof,  as  in  his  princely^  judgement  Ihould  be  found  expedient. 
Hereunto  Mr.  fecretary  .idvifed  him  to  conform  himfelf  in  all 
duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought ;  whereby  he  might  hope  that 
his  majefty  in  time  would  receive  him  again  to  his  gracious  and 
princely  favour-  To  this  the  lord  chief  jultice  made  anfvvcr, 
that  he  did  in  all  liumility  proifrate  liimielf  to  his  majefi-y's 
good  pleafure  ;  that  he  acknowledged  that  decree  to  be  jult,  and 
proceeded  rather  from  his  majctty's  exceeding  mercy  than  his 
jullice ;  gave  humble  thanks  to  their  lordihips  for  their 
goodnefs  towards  him  ;  and  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the 
future  woukl  be  fuch  as  would  deferve  their  lordihips'  favours. 
From  which  anfwcr  of  fir  Edward's  we  may  :earn  that  he  was, 
as  fuch  men  always  are,  as  dejected  and  fawning  in  adverfity, 
as  he  was  infoient  and  overbearing  in  profperity,  tlie  fame 
meannefs  and  poornefs  of  fpint  iniluencing  his  behaviour  in 
both  conditions. 

In  October  he  was  called  before  the  chancellor,  and  forbid 
Weftminiler  hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  anfwer  feveral  excep- 
tions againfl  his  reports.  In  November  the  king  removed  him 
from  the  ofTice  of  lord  chief  juliice.  Upon  his  difgrace,  fir 
Francis  Bacon  vvrotc  him  an  admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
monflrates  to  him  feveral  errors  in  his  former  behaviour  and 
conduct.  We  have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already  •, 
we  will  here  give  tlie  remainder  of  it :  for  though  perhaps  it 
was  not  very  generous  in  13acon  to  write  fuch  a  letter  at  fuch 
aueafon,  even  to  a  profellcd  adverfary,  yet  it  will  ferve  our  pur- 
pose well  enough,  in  illuftrating  the  character  and  manners  of 
Coke.  In  this  letter,  then,  he  advifed  fir  Edward  to  be  humbled 
for  this  vifitatlon  j  and  obfcrves,  "  that  afflicftion  only  levels  the 
molehills  of  pride  in  us,  ploughs  up  the  heart,  and  makes  it 
£t  for  wifdom  to  fow  her  feed,  and  grace  to  bring  forth  her 
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ncrcaf<;."     He  afterwards  points  out  to  him  fomc  errors  in  his 
oncluct.     ''  In  dilcoiuio,"  fays  he,  "  you  dchght  to  fpeak  too 
nuch,   not  to  hear  other  men.      1  his,  fome  fay,   becomes  a 
leader,  not  a  jud^^e.     For  by  this  fometimes  your  alFetStions 
re  entangled  v\ith  a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they 
le   the  weaker  ;   and  with  rejetSling  of  thofe  which,  when  your 
fFe£lions  were  fettled,  your  own  judgement  v/ould  allow  for 
trongeOi.     Thus,  while  you  fpeak  in  your  element,  the  law, 
IQ  man  ordinarily  equals  you  •,  but  wlien  you  wander,  as  you 
tften  delight  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed,  and  never  give 
uch  faristaction    as  the  curious  time  requires.       This  is  not 
aufed  by   any  natural  defeat,  but  {irft  for  want  of  election  ; 
vhen  you,  having  a  large  and  fruitful  mind,  Ihould  not  fo  much 
abour  what  to  fpeak,  as  to  fmd  what  to  leave  unfpoken.     Rich 
oils  are  often  to  be  weeded.     Secondly,  you  cloy  your  auditory. 
»Vhen  you  would  be  obferved,  fpeech  mult  be^jeither  fweet  or 
hort.      Thirdly,  you  converfe  with  books,  not  men,  and  books 
peeia'ly  humane;  and  have  no  excellent  choice  with  men  who 
re  che  bell  books.     For  a  man  of  adlion  and  employment  you 
eldom  converfe  with,  and  then  but  with  underlings  ;  not  freely, 
>ut  as  a  fchoolmaiter,  ever  to  teach,  never  to  learn.     Hut  if 
ometimes  you  would  in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  ofhers, 
nd  make  elecflion  of  fuch  as  kncM^  what  they  fpeak,  you  fliould 
now  many  ot  thofe  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  be  but  ordinary ; 
ind  many  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and  ferve 
n  for  novelties,  to  be  but  ftale.     As  in  your  pleadings  you  were 
A'ont  to  infuit  even  mifcry,  and  inveigh  bitterly  againft  the  per- 
on  ;  fo   are   you   flill    carelefs    in  this  point,   See.      Your  too 
nuch  love  of  the  world  is  too  much  feen,  when  having  the  liv- 
ng  of   ip,oool.  you  relieve  few  or  none.     The  hand  that  hath 
aken  fo  much,   can  it  give  fo  little  ?    Herein  you  (hew  no  bowels 
)f  compaihon,  as  if  you   thought  all   too  little  for  yourfelf,  or 
hat  God  had  given  you  all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end  you 
liould   fldl  gather   more,   and  never  be  fatisfied,  but  try  how 
Tiuch  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great  and  ge- 
lera!  audit  day.     We  delire  you  to  amend  this,  and  let  your 
poor  tenants   in  Norfolk  find  fome  comJort,  where  nothing  of 
jTour  eltate  is  fpent  towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up  hi- 
:her  to  the  impoverifning  your  country."     Fie  then  tells  him, 
*  that  in  the  cafe  of  Overbury  he  uftd  too  many  delays,  till  the 
3eUnqueni's  hands  were  loofe,  and  his  own  bound  ;  and  that  he 
*'as  too  open  in  his  proceeding?,  and  fo  taught  them  hov/  to 
iefend  themfelves.     But  that,"  continues  he,  "  which  we  com- 
mend you  for,  arc  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  and  knowledge 
;n  the  law,  which  you  are  endued  withal.     But  thefe  are  only 
good  in  their  good  ufe.     Wherefore  we  thank  you  heartily  for 
landing  iloutly  in  the  conrimonweaith's  behalf  j  hoping,  it  pro- 
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ccederli  not  from  a  dlfpontion  to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as  your  ene* 
inies  lay,  but  to  do  juliicc^  and  deliver  truth  inditFercutly  with- 
out lelpect  of  pel  Ions." 

Low  as  lir  (.dward  was  fullon,  he  was  afterwards  reftored 
to  credit  and  favour ;  the  ilrll  Itep  to  which  was,  his  propofing 
a  n-;itch  between  the  ea.l  of  liuckingham's  elder  brother,  fir 
John  Villiers,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  the  lady  Hatton  : 
for  he  knew  no  other  w;iy  oi  gaining  that  favourite,  'i'his  how- 
ever occaiioned  a  prodigious  difpute  and  quarrel  between  fir 
Edward  and  his  wife  ;  who,  refenting  }ier  hufuand's  attempt  to 
difpofe  of  her  daughter  without  aflcing  her  leave,  earned  away 
tlie  young  lady,  and  lodged  her  at  fir  iidmund  Withipole's  houfe 
near  Oatlands.  Upon  this  fir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to 
the  e.ul  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy- 
council  to  reftore  his  daughter  to  him  •,  but  before  he  received 
an  anfwer,  difcovcring  wlicre  ftie  was,  he  went  with  his  Ions, 
and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Ha; ton  to  com- 
plain in  her  turn  to  the  privy  council.  Much  contufion  follow- 
ed ;  and  this  private  match  became  at  length  an  affair  of  ftate. 
The  differences  were  at  length  made  up,  in  appearance  at  lead, 
Sept.  1617;  fir  Edward  was  rellored  to  fa.our.  and  reinllated 
in  his  place  as  privy-councillor  ;  and  fir  John  Villiers  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Frances  Coke  at  Hampton-court,  with  all  the 
fplendour  imaginable.  This  wedding  liowever  coll  fir  Edward 
dear.  For  befidcs  io,oool.  paiti  in  money  at  two  payments,  he 
and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did,  purfuant  to  articles  and  directions 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  allure  to  fir  John  Villiers  a  rent- 
charge  of  2000  marks  per  annum  during  fir  Edward's  life, 
and  of  900I.  a  year  during  the  lady  Hatton's  life,  if  ilie  furvived 
]ier  hutbnnd;  and  after  both  their  deaths,  the  manor  of  Stoke 
in' Buckinghamfliire,  of  the  value  oi  90CI.  per  annum,  to  fir 
John  Villiers  and  his  lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body. 
The  fame  were  fettled  by  good  conveyances  carefully  drawn 
the  January  following,  and  certified  to  his  majefty  under  the 
hands  of  two  ferjeant:s  and  the  attorney-general.  All  this  time 
the  quarrel  fubfiiled  between  hirn  and  his  wife  :  and  many  let- 
ters are  flill  extant,  which  fhew  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  re- 
fentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage,  lady 
Hatton  was  confined  at  tlie  complaint  of  her  hulband  :  for, 
fince  her  marriage>  fhe  had  purchaled  the  illand  and  caiile  of 
Purbeck,  and  feveral  other  eitates  in  different  counties;  which 
made  her  greatly  independent  of  her  huiband.  However,  their 
reconciliation  was  afterwards  effe6lcd,  but  not  till  July  1621, 
and  then  by  no  lefs  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  January  1621  ;  and 
in  Feb.  there  was  a  great  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon 
fsveral  points  of  importance,  fuch  as  liberty  of  fpcech,  the  in- 
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l^afc  of  popefy,  and  other  gvievanceg.  Sir  Edward  Coke  waSf 
tncmber,  and  his  age,  experience,  and  dignity  gave  him  great 
vi'^ht  there  :  but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  a£t 
;  litlcrent  part  from  what  the  court,  and  more  efpecially  the 
I  :at  favourite  Buckingham,  expelled.  He  fpoke  very  warmly  j 
id  alfo  took  occafion  to  Ihew,  that  prochmiations  againll  the 
t  lor  of  afis  of  parhament  were  void  :  for  which  he  is  highly 
[inmcnded  by  Camden.  The  houfcs  being  adjourned  by  the 
ji'^'s  command  in  June,  met  again  in  November;  and  feli 
i  ()  great  heats  about  the  commitment  of  fir  Edwin  Sands, 
1  m  after  their  adjournment,  which  had  fuch  unfortunate  con- 
ijucnces,  that  the  commons  protefted,  Dec.  i8,  againft  the 
i  alion  of  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the  parliament 
\on  the  2ift  •,  and  on  the  27th,  fir  Edward  Coke  was  com- 
j  ttcd  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke  open, 
jd  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wilfon 
1  examine.  January  6,  1622,  the  parliament  was  diflblved  : 
;  d  the  fame  day  fir  Edward  was  charged  before  the  council 
-  th  having  concealed  fome  true  examinations  in  the  great 
uife  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones  :  never- 
1  jlefs,  he  was  foon  after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving 
]^h  marks  of  the  king's  refeutment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 
irncd  out  of  the  privy-council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
t  araiTlier,  that  "  he  was  the  fittefl  inllrument  for  a  tyrant  that 
ler  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wilfon,  in  the  houfe  h^ 
( lied  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown  monlter.  l^owards 
ic  clofe  of  1623   he  was  nominated,  witli  fevcral  others,  to 

liom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  ;  which 
]  mination,  though  accompanied  with  high  expreiHons  of  kind- 
:  Is  and  confidence,  v/as  made  with  no  other  view  but  to  get 
]:a  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  he  iliould  be  troublefome  :  but  he 
)  1  not  go.  He  remained  firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it 
;  pear  that  he  ever  fought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo 
I  at  he  was  abfolutely  out  of  favour  at  the  death  of  king 
_  mcs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was  found  ne- 
^  iTary  to  call  a  feoond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  for  IherilJ' 
<  J'ucks  in  162^,  to  prevent  his  being  chofen.  He  laboure4 
;  he  could  to  avoid  it,  but  in  vain  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
::ve  the  office,  and  to  attend  the  judges  at  the  affizes,  where 
"  had  often  prefuled  as  lord  chief  jullic*c.  This  did  not  hiii- 
'  r  his  being  ele6led  knight  of  the  Ihire  for  Bucks  in  the  par- 
.  mcnt  of  1628,  in  which  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  more  thai) 
!  y  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke  warmly  for  the  rcj- 
'  els  of  grievances,  argued  boldly  in  detence  of  the  liberty  oi 

e  fubjecl,  and  ftrenuouily  lupporre^l  the  privilege  ox  thft 
.•uie.     It  was  h?  tiiat  propofed  and   frumi^i  thiJ  petition  oF 
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rights-,  and,  June  1628,  he  made  a  fpcech,  in  which  he  name 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  caufe  of  all  our  naiferies,  thougl 
lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  he  had  before  blafphemoufiy  llyled  hii 
the  faviour   of  the  nation  ;    but    this  was   perfectly   confl-llei 
with  the  character  of  the  man^  who  could   Hatter  or  abufe  ju  I 
as  intered  or  pallion  directed.     Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  coi  I 
elude,  that  all  this  oppofition  to  the  arbitrary  meafu/es  of  t! 
court  flowed  fronn  any  principles  of  patriotifm,  for  he  was  tc,  1 
great  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of  any  fucli,  but  froi  I 
;i  difpofition  to  oppofe  greatncfs,  as  lord  Bacon  told  him  ;  froi 
a  defire  to  dillrcfs  thofe  who  liad  done  fo  much  to  humble  hii. 
After  the   diflblution   of  this  parHiimen*,  which  happened  tl  | 
sMarch  following,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Fogeys  i  I 
Buckinghamlhive,  where  he  fpent  the  rema-inder  of  his  days  I 
and  there,  Sept.  3,   1634,  breathed  his  blk  hi  his  86th  year,  e: 
piring  with  thxfe  words  in  his  mouth,  as  his  monument  inforn 
us,  "  Thy  kingdom  eome  !   thy  will  be  done  }"     While  he  h 
upon  his  death-bed,   fir  Francis  W'indebank,  by  an  order  ( 
cotmcil,  came  to  feareh  for  feditious  and  dangerous    papers 
bv  virtue  whereof  he  took   his  "Commentary  upon  LijtletoH; 
and  the   "  Hiftory  of  his  Life"  before  it,  written  with  liis  ow 
hand,  his  "  Commentary  upon  Magna  Charta,  &c."  the  *'  Plez 
of  the  Crown,"  aad  the  '•  Jurifdi6tion  of  Courts,"  his  elevent 
and  twcH'th  "  Reports"  in  MS.  and  51  other  MSS.  with  tli 
laft  will  of  fir  Edw^ard,  wherein  he  had  been  making  provifio 
for  his  younger  grand-children.     The  books  and  papers  wei 
kept  till  feven  years  after,  when  one  of  his  fons,  in  1641,  move 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  i' 
Francis  Windebank  might  be  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  he. 
of  fir  Edward  ;  which  tlie  king  was  pleafed  to  grant*     Such  ct 
them  as  eould  be  found  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  but  tli 
wilt  was' never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  prcportk)ned,  an 
his  features  regular.  He  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in  his  drefs 
and  is  reported  to  have  laid,  "  that  the  cleannefs  of  a  man 
elothes'  oughi  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all  clean  within. 
lie  had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,  deep  penetration,  a  faithfi 
memory,  and  a  folid  judgement.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  th: 
*'  matter  lay  in  a  Httle  roam  ;"  and  in  his  pleadings  he  wz 
eoncife,  thoirgh  in  fet  fpeeches  and  in  his  writings  too  ditTufc 
lie  was  certainly  a  great  n-jafler  of  his  profeflion,  a?  even  hi 
enemies  allow;  had  lludied  it  regularly,  and  w;?a  pc?fe6lly  ac 
ajuainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  it.  Hence  he  gained  f 
high  an  efteem  in  Wc(tmin(ler-hall,  and  came  to  enjoy  fo  larg 
;i  lijare  in  tiic  favo>ir  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  lie  value 
himfelf,  and  indeed  net  without  reafon,  upon  this,  tliat  lie  ob 
tuir-K-d  all  hU  preficrniCuts  without  employing,  eit-hcr  prayers  c 
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jnce  ;  and  that  he  became  the  queen's  folicitor,  fpeaker  of  the 
lufe  of  commons,  attorney-general,  chief  jullice  of  both 
1  '":hes,  high-fteward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  membet  of  the 
j.vy-council,  without  either  begging  or  bribing.  As  he  de- 
1  ed  his  fortune,  his  credit,  and  his  greatnefs  from  the  la\v>  fo 
1  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intemperance.  He  committed  every 
tng  to  writing  with  an  indullry  beyond  example,  and,  as  we 
idl  relate  ju(t  now,  publiflied  a  great  deal.  He  met  with 
Tiny  changes  of  fortune  •,  was  fometimes  in  po^ver,  and  fome- 
t  les  in  difgrace.  He  was  however  fo  excellent  at  making  the 
\\  of  a  difgrace,  that  king  James  ufed  to  compare  him  to  a 
c  ,  who  always  fell  upon  her  legs.  He  was  upon  occafion  a 
i;nd  to  the  church  and  clergy  :  and  thus,  when  he  had  lofl 
I  public  employments,  and  a  great  peer  was  inclined  to  quef- 
tn  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Norwich,  he  hindered  it,  by 
1  ling  him  plainly,  that,  "  if  he  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his 
CO  and  gown  again,  and  follow  the  caufe  through  Weftminfter- 
lll."  He  had  many  benehces  in  his  own  patronage,  which  he: 
ifaid  to  have  given  freely  to  men  of  merit;  declaring  in  his 

I  r  language,  that  he  would  have  law  Hvings  pafs  by  livery  and 
llin,  and  not  by  bargain  and  fale. 

,We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoirs  of  fir  Edward  Coke  with 
r  account  of  his  writings.  "  His  learned  and  laborious  works 
(  the  laws,"  fays  a  certain  author,  "  will  be  admired  by  judi- 
(  us  pofterity,  while  Fame  has  a  trumpet  left  her,  or  any  breath 
t  blow  therein."  This  is  indifputably  a  jufl:  character  of  his 
^  itings  in  general :  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow. 
j)Out  1600  were  publiflied,  in  folio,  the  fir II  part  of  the  *'  Re- 
[rts  of  fir  Edward  Coke,  knt.  her  majefly's  attorney-general, 
c  divers  refolutions  und  judgements  given  with  great  delibera- 
tin  by  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and 
litters  in  law,  which  were  never  refolved  or  adjudged  before: 
I'd  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  the  laid  refolutions  and  judge- 
lints  during  the  mofl  happy  reign  of  the  mod  illuftrious  and 
i.iowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fountain  of  all  juftice  and  the 

I I  of  the  law."  The  fecond,  third>  and  fo  on  to  the  eleventh 
irt  of  the  "  Reports"  were  all  piiblidied  by  himfelf  in  the 
tign  of  James  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  Reports  has  a  certi- 
fiate  printed  before  it,  dated  Feb.  2,  1655,  and  fubfcribed  E. 
I  Htrod  ;  fignifying,  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  genuine  work 
[  fir  Edward  Coke-.  The  title  of  the  thirteeiith  part  is,  "Se- 
H  cafes  in  law,  reported  by  fir  Edward  Coke  j  and  thefe 
i:  aflerted  to  be  his  in  a  preface  figned  with  the  initials  J.  G. 
I  1614  there  was  publifhed,  "  A  fpeech  and  charge  at  Nor- 
» ch  alhzf s,"  intended  to  pafs  for  fir  Edward  Coke's  ;  but  he 
(  arly  difclaims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  his 
Imports.      He  did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  in 
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fome  mcafure  to  this  purpofe  ;  but  thcfe  notes  of  it  were  gatliere( 
and  publillicd  without  his  knowledge  in  a  very  incorrect  an* 
niircvable  manner,  and  publiihed  with  ii  defijrn  to'  prejudke  am 
expofe  liim.  In  1614  w.is  publiihed,  in  folio,  ^'  A  book  of  en 
tries,  containing  perfect  and  approved  precedents  of  courts,  de 
chirations,  informations,  phiints,  indictments,  bars,  duplicatinn; 
rejoinders,  pleadings,  proccflcs,  co'.itinuances,  cllbigns,  ifliief 
defaults,  departure  in  defpight  (jf  the  cOurt,  demurrers,  trial; 
judgments,  executions,  nnd  all  other  matters  and  proceedings,  i 
erteCity  concerning  the  pra(ftic  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  ac 
tions  real,  perfonal,  mixed,  and  in  appeals  :  being  very  neceflary  t 
be  known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  modern  practice  of  th 
],iw,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  law,  and  points  ol  gfea 
learning ;  col^rtTed  and  publiihed  for  tlie  conmion  good  and  benef 
of  all  tlie  iludious  and  learned  profeliors  of  the  laws  ot  England. 

AVe  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  "  Inllitutes,"  which  are  divide 
into  fotir  parts.  The  firft  is  the  tranilation  and  conmient  upo 
the  **  Tenures  of  hr  Thomas  Littleton,"  one  of  the  judges  c 
the  common-pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  publilhe 
hi  his  life-time,  in  1628  -,  but  that  edition  was  very  incorrecl 
There  was  a  fecond  publiflied  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifed  by  tli 
author,  and  in  which  this  work  i:-,  much  amended  •,  yet  lever; 
Fiiiltakes  remained  even  in  that.  The  fecond  part  of  the  "  In 
ftitutes"  gives  us  magna  chavta  and  other  feleft  fiatutes,  i 
the  languages  in  which  they  were'  firft  enabled,  and  mucn  mor 
correct  than  fhey  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfe.  He  adds  t 
thefe  a  commentary  full  of  excellent  learning,  wherein  he  fhev 
how  the  common  law  Itood  before  thofe  llatutes'  were  madi 
how  far  they  are  introductory  of  new  l^aws,  and  how  far  deck 
ratory  of  the  old ;.  what  were  the  canfes  of  making  them,  t 
what  ends  they  were  made,  T^nA  in  what  de-g.ree,  at  the  time  ( 
his  writings  they  were  either  altered  or  repealed.  The  tliii 
part  of  ihis  "  IniUtutes"  contains  the  crii'ninivl  law  or  pleas  < 
the  crown  :  where,  among  other  things,  he  fhews,  in  regard  t 
pardons  and  reliitutions,  liow  far  the  king  may  proceed  by  h 
prerogative,  and  where  the  afiiitance  of  parliament  is  necell'ar 
The  fourth  part  of  the  *'  Tniliuites"  comprehends- the  j-urifdi( 
tion  of  all  tlic  courts  in  tliis  kingdom,  frOTTi  the  high  enart  < 
parliament  down  to  the  coui  t  bivron.  This  part  not  being  pyl, 
lidied  till  after  h.is  deeeafe,  there  are  many  inaccuracies  an  ] 
fome  greater  faults  in  ir,  which  were  animadverted  upon  an 
amended  in  a  book  written  by  Vv'iUiani  Pr/nne,  efq.  and  pul 
}ilhe(l  in  1669. 

Vv'c  have  befidcs,  of  I\is,    l.  A  treatife  of  bail  and  mainpri?; 
16?-,  410.   2.  ReadT-ng:  on-  tlte  (tate  of  lines,  27  Edw.  I.  frencl  1 
•1662,  4  to.      3.  Coninleie   copyholder,    1640,  4to.     'Inhere  w:  ' 
«dde,d  i'J  a!()^;}^r  edition  of  this  book  Uv  i6^0;j.  4to,  Calthorpt 
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iding  between  a  lord  of  a  manor  and  a  copyholder  liis  tenant, 
And  in  the  editions  in  i  2nio,  i663  and  1673,   there  is  a 
pplement. 

COLARDEAU  (Chari.es  Pierre),  born  at  Janville  in  thu 
rlcanois  in  1735,  "^^^  *^  votary  of  the  tVench  nrafes  from  Ids 
ry  infancy.  He  made  his  firii:  appearance  in  the  literary 
arid  in  1758,  by  a  poetical  trandacion  of  Pope's  Eloifa  to 
belard  ;  in  which  he  has  retained  the  warmth  of  the  original, 
ith  the  richnefs  of  its  images.  His  tragedies  of  Aftarbe  and 
lUfto,  the  one  performed  in  1758,  and  the  other  in  17O0, 
etc  not  fo  fuccefsful.  The  complexion  of  them  is  indeed 
rrowful  and  even  gloomy,  but  nevdr  tragical.  The  Temple  of 
nidos,  and  two  of  the  Nights  of  Young,  put  into  french 
rfe,  the  epillle  to  M.  Duhamel,  the  poem -of  Prometheus, 
Inch  appeared  afterwards,  afford  many  agreeable  particulars, 
d  are  in  general  verfified  in  a  foft  and  harmonious  manner. 
he  epiftle  to  M.  Duhamel,  which  is  replete  with  rural  de- 
riptions  and  fentiments  of  beneficenccj  has  been  ranked  by 
any  of  its  enthuiialilc  admirers  with  the  bell  epiftles  of  Boir 
3ii.  Thefe  feveral  performances  excited  the  attention  of  the 
ench  academy  towards  the  author,  who  elected  him  a  mem- 
r  at  the  beginning  of  1776  ;  but  he  was  denied  the  power  of 
onouncing  his  inaugural  difcourfe.  He  was  fnatched  away 
r  death,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  7th  of  April  in  the  fame 
;ar.  This  poctj  who  has  fo  well  defcribed  the  charms  of 
itOre  in  his  poems,  and  who  eyen  underftood  the  art  of  draw- 
g,  yet  in  all  the  variety  of  colours  faw  only  white  and  black, 
d  only  the  different  combinations  of  light  and  fhade.  This 
igular  organization,  however,  did  not  weaken  the  charms  of 
s  imagination.  His  works  were  collecled  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
atis  1779-  Among  thefe  is  a  comedy  intituled  :  Les  perifir 
,es  a  la  mode,  in  which  are  feme  agreeable  verfes,  two  or 
[ree  charailers  well  enough  drawn,  but  not  a  hngle  fpark  of 
le  vis  comica. 

COLIjERT  (John  Baptist),  marojuls  of  Segnelai,  one  of 
e  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  born  at  Paris 
J619,  and  defcended  from  a  family  that  lived  at  Rheims  in, 
hampaigne,  no  way  confiderable  for  its  fplendour  and  antiquity. 
,is  grandfather  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
ther  at  fir  (I  followed  the  fame  occupation  ;  but  afterwards 
aded  in  cloth,  and  at  lafl  in  filk.  Our  Colbert  was  in^truLTied 
I  the  arts  of  merchandize,  and  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a 
Dtary.  In  1648  his  relation  John  K'aptiil  Colbert,  lord  of 
.  Pouange,  preferred  him  to  t!ie  fervice  of  Michael  le  TelHerj 
^retary  of  ilate,  whole  filicr  he  had  married ;  and  liere  he 
fcovered  fuch  diligence  and  exadlnefs  iii  executing  all  the 
)mr,iiffions  that  \yere  ehtrulled  to  his  care,   that  he  quickly 
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grew  dlftlnguifhed.  One  day  his  mafter  fent  him  to  cardirr 
JNla^arine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan,  with  a  letter  written  by  tl 
queen  mother  ;  and  ordered  him  to  bring  it  back  after  that  mi 
uifter  had  feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  nj 
return  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  roughly,  ufc' 
fever^l  arfs  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  to  w^ait  for  it  feve 
ral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court 
and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda  or  memoranda,  defircd  1 
Tellier  to  furnifh  him  with  a  fit  perlbn  for  that  employment 
and  Colbert  being  prefentcd  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re 
membrance  of  him,  ar-d  defirsd  to  know  where  he  had  fee; 
him.  Colbert  was  afrcid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  le( 
the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy  in  demanding  the  queen' 
letter  Ihould  renew, the  cardinal's  anger.  J5ut  his  eminency  wa 
fo  far  from  diflikirg  him  for  liis  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter 
that  he  received  him  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  ferve  hin 
with  the  like  aealand  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfcif  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  hi 
mafler's  intcrefls,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  diligenc  ! 
and  f]<ill  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant.  He  ac 
commodated  himfelf  fo  dextroufly  to  the  inclinations  of  tha 
jniniUer,  by  retrenching  his  fuperiiuous  expences,  that  he  wa 
cntrulled  with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  fellinj 
benefces  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's  counfel  tha 
the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier  places  to  main 
tain  their  garrifons  with  the  contributions  they  exacled  ;  wid 
which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely  pleafed.  He  wa 
fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation  of  cardinal  de  Retz 
for  which  the  pope  had  Ihcwed  fome  concern  j  and  to  perfuad 
his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difincamerating  of  Caftro,  accord 
ing  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  predecefibr  Urban  VIII 
Upon  the  whole.  Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert' 
abilities,  and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  tha 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1661,  he  earneilly  recom 
paended  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  rncil  proper  perfon  to  regu 
jate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  flood  in  much  need  of  re 
formation.  Louis  accepted  the  recommendation,  and  mad* 
Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied  himfelf  to  thei 
regulation,  and  fucceedtd :  though  it  procured  him  many  ene 
jnics,  and  fome  affronts,  prance  is  alfo  obliged  to  thi§  m.inifte: 
for  eflablifhing  at  th.at  time  her  trade  with  the  Eafl  and  Wef 
indies :  a  great  Jelign,  and  from  which  Die  has  reaped  innu- 
merable advantages. 

In  1664  he  becamp  fuperlntendant  of  tlie  buildings  ;  and  frorr 
that  time  applied  himfcif  fo  earneftly  to  the  enlarging  ani 
adornij]g  of  tiie  royal  edifices,  that  they  are  at  prefent  fo  man) 
riaitcr-pieces  of  architeclure  ;  witncfs  the  palace  of  the  Tuil: 
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('lies,  the  Louvre,  St.  Germain,  Fontalnblenu,  nnd  Cliombord. 
Vs  tor  Verfailles,  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  raifcd  it   from  the 
ground.     It    was  formerly  a    dog-kennel,  where    J^uis  Xlli. 
.cpt  his  hunting  equipage  :  it  is  now  a  palace  fit  for  the  great- 
It  monarch.     But  royal  palaces  were  not  Colbert's  only  care  : 
le  formed  feveral  defigns  for   increafing  the  beauty  and  conve- 
lience  o^  tlic  capital  city  ;  and  he   did  it  with  great   magnifi- 
.dice  and    grandeur.     The    public  was  obliged   to  this  fame 
ninifler  for  the  eftabliflmient  of  the  academy  for  painting  and 
cLilpture   in    1664.     The   king's  painters   and   fculptors,   with 
'ther  Ikilful  profeilbrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted  at  law 
,'  the  mafler-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together,  and  began  to 
orm  a  fociety,  under  the    name   of  the   Royal  Academy  foy 
icuipture  and  Painting.     Their  defign  was  to  hold  public  exer- 
liics,  for  the  fake  of  improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing 
hem  to  the  highefl  degree  of  perfetlion.     They  put  themfelves 
inder  the  proteclion  of  Mazarine,  and  chofe  chancellor  Seguier 
I'.eir  vice-prote£tor  5  and  after  Mazarine's  death  chofe  Seguier 
licir   protedlor,  and,  Colbert  their  vice-protetflor.      It  was  at 
lis  folicitation   that  they  were   finally  eftabliflied  by  a  patent, 
oiiraining  new  privileges,  in  1664.     Colbert,  being  made  proi- 
cclor  after  the  death  of  Seguier,  tliought  fit  that   an  hiftorio* 
,raplier  fliould  be  appointed,  whofe  buiinefs  it  fliould  be  to  col--. 
ect  all    curious  and  ufcful  obfervations  that  (liould  be  made 
t  rheir  conferences.     This  was  accortlingly  done;  and  his  ma- 
cl:y  was  pleafed  to  fettle  ou  him  a  falary  of  300  livres.     To 
Jolbert  alio  the  lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged,  for  the 
rccrion  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  for  the  making  of  which 
jhe  more  ufeful,  he  cauftd  to  be  ercftcd,  in   1667,  the  royal 
«)brervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firil   inhabited  by  Calfini.     But 
liclc  are  not  the  only  obligations  that  France  has  to  that  mini- 
Icr :  Ibe  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  (he  receives  by  the  union 
)f  the  two  feas  ;  a  prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666,  and  finiflied 
n  1680.     Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
irivate  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency,  and  well- 
):ing  of  ibciety.     He  undertook  to  reform  the  courts  of  juftice, 
.nd  to  nut  a  flop  to  the  ufurpation  of  noble  titles  ;  which  it  feems 
VIS  then  very  common  in  France.     In  the  former  of  thofe  at- 
cmpts  he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

Ill  1669  he  was  made  fecretary  of  Hate,  and  entrufted  with 
lie  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  fea  :  and  his  per- 
orniances  in  this  province  were  anfwerable  to  the  confidence 
lis  majellyrepof^id  in  him.  He  fupprefled  feveral  offices,  which 
vere  chargeable,  but  ufelefs  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving 
he  king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  fliut  up  the 
hainber  inftituted  by  the  edicts  of  Paris  and  Roan.  He  pro- 
)ofed  feveral  nev/  regulations  concerning  criminal  courts  5  and 
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was  extremely  fevere  with  the  parliament  of  Tholoufe,  for  oo. 
ftruftiiig  the  nieafurcs  lie  took  to  carry  the  fame  into  exe- 
cution. His  main  dcfign  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of 
proceeding  at  law,  was  to  give  the  jieople  more  leifure  to  apply 
themfelves  to  trading  :  for  the  advancement  of  which  he  pro- 
cured an  edift,  to  erecl  a  general  infurance-oihce  at  Paris,  for 
merchants,  &:c.  In  1672  he  was  made  miniller  of  (late:  for 
how  bufied  foever  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs, 
yet  he  never  neglecfled  his  own  or  his  family's  intereit  and 
grandeur,  or  milled  any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He 
had  been  married  many  years,  had  foils  and  daughters  grown 
up  ;  all  of  which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to 
^reat  perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his 
mafler's  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  powerful 
ajliances.  However,  bufmefs  was  certainly  Colbert^s  natural 
turn ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient 
6f  interruption  in  it,  as  the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to 
ihew.  A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  vvhen 
he  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of 
fervice ;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible,  threv\r 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  100  perfons,  cry- 
ing, "  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  grant  me 
this  favour  !"  Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling  down  over  againfl 
her,  replied,  in  the  fame  mournful  tone,  *'  I  conjure  you,  madam, 
in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  diflurb  me  !" 

This  great  miniller  died  of  the  flone,  SCpt.  6,  1683,  in  his 
65th  year,  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  of  a  middle  flature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  mien 
was  low  and  dejecled,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpec^l  ftern. 
He  flept  little, 'and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and 
morofe,  he  knew  how  to  atl  the  lover,  and  had  miflrefles. 
He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  fpoke  judicioliiiy  of  every 
thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended  it.  He  underftood  bu- 
linefs  perfe6lly  well,  and  he  purfued  it  with  unwearied  fippli- 
iiation.  Thus  he  filled  the  moft  important  places  with  high  re- 
jHitation  and  credit ;  and  his  influence  diflufed  itfelf  through 
every  part  of  the  government.  He  reilored  tlie  finances,  thd 
tiavy,  the  Commerce  of  France  j  and  he  eredl:ed  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  liave  ever  fmcfe  been  monuments  of  hi^ 
ikde  and  magnificence.  He  wds  a  lover  of  learning,  though 
he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf;  hnd  therefore  conferred  doila* 
tions  and  penfions  upon  fcholars  in  other  countries,  while  h4 
feilablinied  and  protefted  academies  in  his  own.  Ht  invited  in- 
fo Frante  painters,  ftatuiiries,  mathematicians,  andartills  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  uny  v\-ay  eminent :  thuS  giving  new  life  to  the 
fCiences,  and  making  them  flourifh,  as  they  did,  excccdiilgly. 
tJp6u  the  ivhole,  he  was  a  ■Ivife,  aclive,  genetous-fpiritcd  mini- 
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cr ;  ever  attentive  to  the  Interefts  of  his  niaflcr,  the  happinels 
I"  the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  nrani}fa6lures,  and  iu 
',(nt,  to  every  thhig  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  in- 
•rcil  of  his  country.  l|e  was  a  pattern  for  all  minillers  of 
,itc  -,  and  every  nation  may  willi  themlelves  blclied  %vith  3 
'o  Inert, 

COJiBERT  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Torcy,  fon  of  th^ 
ircgoing,  was  born  the  19th  of  September  1665.  Being  fent 
arlv  in  life  to  feveral  foreign  courts,  he  M^as  defervedly  ap- 
ointed  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  foreign  department  in  1686, 
ircctor-gencral  of  the  pofts  in  1699,  and  counfelior  to  the  re- 
ciicy  during  tlie  minority  of  Louis  XY.  All  which  feveral  olliceS 
c  filled  witii  great  diltindion.  His  embafhes  to  Portugal,  to 
)cnmai-k,  and  to  hngland,  put  him  upon  a  level  with  the  molt 
blc  negotiators.  He  died  at  Paris  the  2d  of  September  1746, 
t  the  age  of  81,  an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of 
ciences.  He  had  married  a  daugliter  of  the  minifter  of  Itate 
\ruauld  de  Pomponne,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  Ten 
ears  after  his  death,  in  17^6,  were  publiflied  his  memoirs  of 
he  negotiations  from  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  to  the  peace  of 
Jtrecht,  3  vols.  i2mo.  divided  into  4  parts.  The  lirll  is  af- 
i;^mcd  to  the  negotiations  for  the  fpaniih  fuccefTion ;  the  fecond 

0  the  negotiations  with  Holland  ;  the  third  to  tliofe  carried  on 
\  ith  England,  and  the  foiirth  to  the  aftairs  concerning  the 
reaty  of  Utrecht.  Thefe  memoirs,  fays  the  author  of  the 
\ge  of  Louis  XIV.  confiil  of  particulars  Interefting  only  to  thofe 
.vho  are  defirous  of  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  this  bufi- 
icis.  They  are  written  with  greater  purity  than  any  of  the 
r.Lnioirs  of  his  predeccflbrs :  they  are  ftrongly  marked  with  the 
alte  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  But  their  great- 
Mi  value  irifes  from  the  fincerity  of  the  author;  whofe  pen  is 
ilways  guided  by  truth  and  moderation.  Torcy  has  been  juftly 
;hara£lerired  as  profoundly  wife  In  all  great  affairs,  fertile  in 
•efources  in  times  of  difficulty,  always  mafler  of  himfelf  amid 
lie  allurements   of  good  fortune,  and  under  the  preffures  of 

u';.  Though  of  a  ferlous  difpof«tion,  yet  in  company  he  could 
'C  agreeably  gay,  efpecially  whenever  he  chofe  to  give   way  to 

1  veiii  of  fine  and  delicate  pleafantry  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
lii:  temper,  always  even,  was  neither  ruffled  nor  clouded  by 
:he  moit  arduous  circumdances.  To  this  rare  quality  he  added 
;hoie  of  a  good  hufband,  a  tender'  father,  and  a  humane  and 
,';entle  mafter. 

COLl'^  (Wn.tiAT-i)?  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  af 
Adderbury  in  Oxfgrdlhire 'about  1626.  After  he  had  been  v/cll 
.nilru6led  in  grammar-learning  and  the  cladics,  he  was  entered, 
ii  1642,  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford.  In  1650  he  took  a  de- 
vice in  arts  ;  after  which  he  iefs  the  uiiiverfity,  and  retired  to 
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Putney  near  London  ;  where  he  lived  fevcral  yenrs,  and  becam» 
the  moll  iamous  limpler  or  botanilt  of  his  time.  In  1656  hi 
pubUnicd  "  The  art  of  fimpling,  or  an  introduction  to  the  kno\V' 
ledge  of  gathering  plants,  wherein  the  definitions,  divifions 
places,  defcriptions,  and  the  like,  are  compendioully  difcourfe( 
ofj"  with  which  was  alfo  printed  "  Pcrfpicilluni  microcofmo 
logicum,  or,  A  profpective  for  the  difcovery  of  the  lell'er  world 
■wherein  man  is  a  compendium,  &c."  And  in  1657  he  pub- 
Jiflied  "  Adam  in  Eden,  or  Nature's  paradife  :  wherein  is  con- 
fained  the  liiitory  of  plants,  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  feveral 
original  names."'  At  length,  upon  the  rciloratlon  oi  Charles  H. 
in  1660,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Duppa,  bifliop  of  "Winchet 
Iter  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1662. 

COLES  (Elisha),  author  of  a  well-known  dictionary,  was 
born  in  Noithamptonfliire  about  1640  •,  and  in  1638  was  en- 
tered of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.  He  left  it  without 
taking  a  degree  ;  and  going  to  London,  taught  latin  there  to 
\oung  people,  and  engliih  to  foi"eigners,  about  1663-  After- 
wards he  became  one  oi  the  ufhers  of  Merchant-Taylors'  fchooli 
but  being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  into  Ire- 
land, whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  a  curious  and  cri- 
tical perfon  in  the  englifh  and  latin  tongues,  did  much  good  in 
his  profelhon,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful  and  necefl'ary  books 
fo-r  the  inllrus^ion  of  beginners  ;  the  titles  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  a  note  below  [y]. 

COLET  (Dr.  Joh\'),  a  learned  englifli  divine,  was  born  in 
the  pariih  of  St.  Antholin,  London,  in  1466,  and  was  the  eldetl 
fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,  befide^ 
him,  21  children.  In  1483  he  was  fent  to  INIagdalcn  college 
in  Oxford,  wh^re  he  fpcnt  feven  years  in  the  liudy   of  logic 


[t]  r.  The  comp'ete  cneliiTi  fchool- 
m.\iier,  in  1674  z.  The  newelt,  plain- 
eft,  and  ft)or:ei\  Short-hand,  the  f.ime 
year.  3.  Nolens  volens  :  or,  you  Ihall 
make  latin  whether  you  will  or  no,  con- 
taining the  plaineft  directions  for  that  piir- 
poie,  in  1675;  to  which  is  added,  4. 
*rhe  youth's  vifible  bible,  being  an  alpha- 
betical collecSion  trom  the  -.vhole  bible,  of 
fuch  general  heads  as  weie  judged  moil 
capable  of  hieroglyphics  ;  illuftrated  with 
S4  copper-plates,  ire.  5.  An  er.glilh 
dictionary,  explaining  all  the  hard  words 
-fnd  ttrnis  ufed  in  arts  and  fcieiic?s ;  with 
an  <tymolo;.'ical  derivation  of  fuch  terms 
from  their  proper  fountains,  whether  he- 
brew,  gieek,  latin,  or  french,  or  any  other 
liaguuge,  in  1676.  6.  An  englifh-latin, 
ancj  latiji-cng'ill),   didionaryj  containiue 


all  things  neceffury  for  fbe  tranflating  oi 
eiiher  language  into  the  other.  To 
which  end,  many  things  that  were  error 
neous  are  rectified,  many  fuperfluities  re» 
trenched,  .ind  very  many  detects  fupplied, 
efptcially  in  the  englilTi- latin  part,  ifi 
10-7,410.  Itwas  reprinted  in  ivo,  an4 
has  undergone  more  than  1?  editions. 
7.  'J"he  moll  natural  and  cafy  method  O'f 
learning  latin,  by  tompaiiiig  it  with  th« 
enclifh  :  together  with  the  whole  hiftory  of 
fcripture-war,  or  the  facrcd  art  military, 
in  1677.  S.  The  harnnoiiy  of  the  fouf 
evangtj;'^»>  "i  ^  theatiical  paraphrafc  on 
the  hiilnry  ol  our  lord  Jcfu-i  Ctiriil,  in 
1679.  9.  The  young  fciiolar's  bell  coiT*r 
panion  :  or  guide  from  the  ABC  to  th« 
latin  [^luminu. 

a.n«i 
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nd  phllofopKy,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  perfectly 
icquainted  with  Cicero's  works,  and  no  ilranger  to  Plato  and 
^lotinus,  whom  he  read  together,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
Ihiilrate  each  other's  meaning.  He  was  forced  however  to  read 
Iicm  only  in  tlicir  latin  tranllations  ;  for  at  fchool  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning  the  greek,  nor  at  the  univerlity  ;  that 
anguage  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unnecef? 
'.iry  and  even  difcouraged.  Hence  the  proverb,  "  Cave  a 
Chxcis,  ne  fias  hsereticus,"  that  is,  "  Beware *of  Greek,  left  you 
-lecome  an  heretic  ;"  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  Linacer, 
Girocin,  and  others,  afterwards  profelTed  to  teach  it  at  Oxford, 
hey  were  oppofed  by  a  fet  c£  men  who  called  themfelves  Tro- 
:.ns.  Colet  was  alfo  well  Ikilled  in  mathematics  •,  fo  that  having 
bus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  he  travelled 
vlr. oadfor  farther  improvement;  firft  to  France,  and  then  to 
[taly ;  and  feems  to  have  continued  in  thofe  two  countries  from 
1493  to  1497.  But  before  his  departure,  and  indeed  when  he 
»vL;b  of  but  two  years  ftanding  in  the  univerfity,  he  was  inlti- 
tuted  to  the  reftory  of  Denington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  v/as 
[ire Tented  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he  held  to  the 
J.v,-  of  his  death.  This  practice  of  taking  livings,  while  thus 
.  :..ler  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
C'  let,  being  then  an  acolythe,  which  is  one  of  their  ic\cn  or- 
;'.c;:3,  was  qualilied  for  it. 

;;'eing  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  tl^.e 
learned  there,  with  the  celebrated  Budxus  in  particular  ;  and 
■was  afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.  In  Italy,  he  contradled 
'a  friendfliip  with  feveral  eminent  perfons,  efpecially  with  his 
oan  countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lily,  and  Latymer ;  who 
were  learning  the  greek  tongue,  then  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
;.Mid,  under  thofe  great  mafters  Demetrius,  Angelus  Politianus, 
fkrmolaus  Barbavus,  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  this  language  ;  and  having 
tlcvoted  himfelf  to  civinity,  he  read,  while  abroad,  the  beft  of 
the  antient  fathers,  particularly  Grigen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and 
'crome.  He  lopked  fometimes  alfo  into  Scotus  and  Aquinas, 
liudied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with 
the  hiflory  and  conltitution  of  church  and  ftate  •,  and  for  thg 
i -he  of  giving  a  polifh  to  all  this,  did  not  npgleil  to  read  the 
; r^;;; hi fn  poecs,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres.  During 
abfence  from  England,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
I  inftalled  by  proxy  upon  J»Iarch  5,  1494.  Upon  his  re- 
turn in  1497,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  prieft 
in  July  following.  I-|e  had  indeed,  before  he  entered  into  orders, 
;;  r-Mt  temptations,  from  his  natural  difpofition,  to  lay  afide 
»ii;(!y,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety  ;  for  he  was  rattier  lux- 
urioufly  inclined  {  but  he  curbed  his  palhonSj  and  after  flayinsj 

'         a  few 
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a  few  months  with  his  father  and  rtiothcr  at  London,  retired 
to  Oxfor«l. 

Here  he  read  public  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epillVcs,  without 
ftipcnd  or  reward  ;  which,  being  a  ne^-  thinij,  drew  a  vafl 
crowd  of  hearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.  And  here  began 
his  iVierrtorahle  fricndlhip  M-ith  Erafmus,  who  came  to  Oxford 
in  1497,  wliich  remained  unfhaken  and  inviolable  to  the  dav 
of  their  deaths.  He  continueil  thefe  lectures  three  years  •,  and 
jn  1 50 1  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  or  to  the  reading  of 
the  fentenccs.  In  1504  he  commenced  11.  D.  and  in  May 
1505  was  inditutcd  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul'j;,  Lond.on.  The 
fame  vear  and  month  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  with-r 
out  the  leaft  application  of  his  own  •,  and  being  raifed  to  this 
Jiigh  llation,  he  began  to  reform  the  decayed  difcipline  of  his 
cathedral.  He  brought  in  a  new  praclite  of  preaching  himfelf 
upon  .Sundays  and  great  feHiivals,  and  called  to  his  aliiilanc6 
other  learned  pcrfons,  fuch  as  Grocin  and  Sowlc,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  read  divinity-leclures.  Thefe  leclures  raifed  in  tlie 
nation  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  tlic  holy  fcriptures,  which*  hnii 
long  been  laid  ailde  for  the  fchool  divinity  •,  and  fo  might  be 
faid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  Reformation,  which  foon  after  en- 
fucd.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Colet  was  ii'^  fome  meafuis 
Jnftrumental  towards  it,  tliough  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  efi'ecV 
cd  •,  for  he  expreiTed  a  great  contempt  of  religious  houfes,  ex- 
pofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  them,  a'-nl  fet  forth  the  dan- 
ger of  impofing  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  This  way  of  thinking, 
together  with  his  free  and  public  manner  of  communicating 
his  thoughts,  which  were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  and 
lieretical,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  clergv,  and  expofed  him 
to  a  pferfecutiOn  from  the  biHiop  of  London  ;  who,  being  a  rigid 
{ind  bigoted  man,  could  not  bear  to  liave  the  corruptions  in  his 
church  fpoken  againil,  and  therefore  accufetl  him  to  archbifliop 
XVarham  as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring  at  the  fame  time 
fome  articles  a^Jilnlt  liim.  But  Warham,  well  knowing  tlie 
"wOrth  and  integrity  of  Colet,  difmified  him,  without  giving  him 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  aiiv  formal  anfwer.  The  bifhop, 
however,  not  fatisfied  with  that  fruiilefs  attempt,  endeavoured 
afterwards  to  ftir  up  the  king  and  the  court  againll  him  ;  na\". 
■wt  are  told  in  bifhop  Latymer's  fermons,  that  he  was  not  only 
in  trouble,  but  ibould  have  been  burnt,  if  G.od  had  not  turned 
the  kincj's  hehrt  to  the  contrary. 

■  Th.eic  troubles  and  precautions  made  liim  M'earv  of  the 
world,  fo  that  he  begah  to  think  of  difpofmg  of  his  effects,  ami 
^f  retiijng.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful  eflate  without 
tirty  near  relatioi^s  (for,  humerDUs  as  his  brethrfen  were,  they 
Xvere  ;;11  tlfad  iifid  burietl),  he  refolved,  in  thfe  midll  of  life  and 
htalth^  tp  tonltcrate  the  whole  ^roptrty  of  it  to  fohie  fiaudlfi^ 
*  -"      ■  '      '  aiiu 
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IhJ  perpetual  benefaction.  And  this  he  performed,  by  found- 
ng  St.  Paul's  ichool  in  London,  of  \v;h»r.h  he  appointed  William 
!,illv  firft  mafter  in  1512.  He  ordained,  that  there  Ihould  be 
in  this  fcliool  an  high  mailer,  a  furmallcr,  and  a  chaplain,  wlio 
ihoidd  teach  gratis  i  53  children  divided  into  eight  claiies ;  and 
he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amounting  tlien  to  l27-h 
4s.  7'd.  per  annum,  of  whicli  eniIo\vni.«»?!t  he  made  the  com- 
r.n;y-  of  mercers  trullces.  To  further  his  icheme  of  retiring, 
he  built  a  convenient  and  handfome  houfe  near  Riclmiond  pa- 
Licc  in  Surry,  to  which  he  intended  to  betake  himfelf;  but 
dt\ith  prevented  him  :  for  having  been  ieized  by  the  fweating 
firknefs  twice,  and  relapfing  into  it  a  third  time,  a  confumption 
ieized  him,  which  carried  him  off,  September  16,  15 19,  in  his 
; ]d  venr.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  humble 
monument  prepared  for  him  feveral  years  before,  and  only  in- 
icribed  with  Iiis  bare  name.  Afterwards  a  nobler  was  efectcd 
rn  his  hoijour  by  the  comparty  of  mercers,  which  was  dellroyed 
v  ith  the  cathedral  in  1666  ;  but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  pre- 
•Irved  in  fir  William  Dugdalc's  *' Hillory  ©f  St.  Paul's  [?.]/* 
ami  in  Kniglit's  life  of  the  dean.  Oil  tlie  tvA-o  fides  of  the  buit 
was  this  infcriptron  :  ''•  Jolnr  Colet,  doctor  of  divinity,  dean  of 
Paul?,  and  the  only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,  departed  this  life, 
anno  15  19,  the  Ion  of  Cw  Henry  Colct,  lent,  twiie  mayor  of  the 
t:ytv  of  London,  and  free  of  the  company  and  miftery  of  mer- 
cers." Lower,  there  were  other  inferiptions  in  latin.  AbouE 
1680,  when  the  church  w;is  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  rc- 
lilr,  his  leaden  coilin  was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall,  about  two 
.  t  and  a  half  above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leader? 
piatc  fallened,  wjiereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  namcy  his  dig- 
nity, his  benefaction?,  &c.  IkTides  his  digmsies  and  prefer- 
i^K-nts  already  mentioned,  he  was  rector  of  the  fraternity  or 
gild  of  Jefus  in  St.  Paul's  church,  for  which  h^e  procurexl  new 
ibtutes ;  chaplain  and  prcschei'  in  ordinary  to  ileurv  Vlll ;. 
a:id,  it  F.rafnuis  is  not  niiltaken,  one  of  the  privy-courieil. 

He  wrote  feveral  things ;  and  thofe  which  he  publiitictl  him- 

lelt,  or  v/hicli  have  been  publilhed  fmce  his  death,   are  as  fol- 

.''>.v  :     I.  Orjtio  }\?,bita  ii  doctore  Johanne  Colct,  decano  fancti 

idi,  ad  clerum   in    convocatione,    anno    15 11.      This  being 

,    '.dly  tobe  met  with,   except  in   the  Bodleian  library  at  C)x- 

t'.rd,  among  arciibiihop   Laud's   MSS.  is  reprinted  by  Knight 

'  liis  nppendi\  to  the  lite  of  Colet ;  wliere  alfo  is  reprinted  an 

,a  engFith  tranflation  of  it,  fuppof^d  to  have  been  done  by  the. 

author  "himfelf.     2.  RudimcjitA.  gritnuTiatices  a  Joanne  Cuieto, 

e]    The  0^e>con  part  of  this  fire  old     ihe  care  of  ^fr.    ClniKi,   the  drp:U^  fur- 
;-.  .'.1  tii«k4t  w.isiik-overcd  ^^  [fve  y«at  J  :8i    %yor  ,'.nj  urincipsi  vnj^. 
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decano  ecclefice  fan£ll  Pauli  Londin,  in  ufum  fchoI«  ab  ipfo 
inlUtutx  :  commonly  called  "  Paul's  Accidence,  i«;'^9,"  Bvo. 
-^.  The  conlhucHon  of  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech,  intituled,  Ab- 
folutilhmus  de  o€to  orationis  partium  conllructione  libellus  :'* 
Vhich,  with  fome  alterations  and  great  additions,  makes  up 
the  fyntax  in  Lily's  grammar,  Antwerp,  15^0,  8vo.  4. 
Daily  devotions  :  Or,  the  chriiliaia's  morning  and  evening  fa- 
crifice.  This  is  faid  not  to  be  all  of  his  compoiition.  5. 
Monition  to  a  godly  life.  1534,  1563,  &c.  6.  Epiflolx  ad 
Erafmum.  Many  of  them  are  printed  among  Erafmus's  epif* 
ties,  and  fome  at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colet.  There 
are  Hill  remaining  in  MS.  others  of  his  pieces,  of  which  the 
curious  and  iuquifitive  may  fee  an  account  in  his  life  by  Knight. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  no  intention  of  publifliing  any  thing 
himfelf  \  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy  and  incorre£lnefs  in  his 
way  of  writing,  v/hich  was  likely  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfures 
of  critics  •,  and  bcfides,  was  no  perfect  mailer  of  the  greek 
tongue,  without  which  he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.  The 
pieces  above  mentioned  were  found  after  his  death  in  a  very 
obfcure  corner  of  his  iludy,  as  if  he  had  defigned  they  fhould 
lie  buried  in  oblivion  •,  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  if  intended  to  be  underilood  by  nobody  but  himfelf.  With 
regard  to  fermons,  he  wrote  but  icw  ;  for  he  generally  preached 
without  notes. 

The  dcfcriptions  which  are  given  of  his  perfon  and  chara£ler 
are  much  to  his  advantage.  He  v/as  a  tall,  comely,  graceful, 
well-bred  man ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncommon.  In  his 
M'ritings  his  ftyle  was  plain  and  unatfefted  ;  and  for  rhetoric 
he  had  ratlicr  a  contempt,  than  a  vv^ant  of  it.  He  could  not 
bear  that  the  ftandard  of  good  writing  ftiould  be  taken  froni 
the  exaril:  rules  of  grammar  ;  which,  he  often  faid,  was  apt  to 
obllrudl  a  purity  of  language,  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  read- 
ing the  beft  authors.  This  contempt  of  grammar,  though 
making  him  fometimes  inaccurate,  and,  as  we  have  obferved, 
laying  him  open  to  the  critics,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attain- 
ing a  very  mallerly  llyle ;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular, 
and  adapted  to  mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit 
and  learning,  and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  fir  Tho- 
mas More.  With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  an 
eminent  forerunner  of  the  Reformation ;  and  he  and  Erafmuj 
jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  by  pulling  down  thofe  ftrong 
holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaflic  divinity,  and 
entirely  routing  both  the  Scotifh  and  Thomifts,  who  had  di- 
vided the  chridian  world  between  them,  but  alfo  by  difcover- 
ing  the  fhameful  abufes  of  monailerles,  and  the  folly  and  dan- 
ger of  impofing  celibacy  upon  the  clergy  j  to  v/hicli  places  he 
gave  iitUe  or  noihing  while  he  lived,  aind  left  not  a  farthing  to 
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u   when  ^e  died.      Colet  thouo;ht  fimple  fornication  in  a 

'c  more  excuf.ible  thafi  pride  atid  avarice  ;  and  was  witli 

;"ort  of  men   more  angry  than  with  thofe  billiops  who,  in- 

•.  of  llieplferdo,  a6led  the  part  of  wolves.     He  thought  none 

.e  execrable  than  they  ;■  becaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 

otions,  ceremonies,   benedictions,    and   indulgences,  they  re- 

om mended  tlicmfelves  to  the  veneration  of  the  people,  while^ 

a  their  hearts,  they  were  flaves  to  fdthy  lucre.     He  candemn-» 

d  auricular  confeihon  »  and  was  content  to  fay  mafs  only  upon 

Tuiidays  and  grevit  feilivals,  or  at  leaft  upon  very  few  days  be- 

iJcs.     He  had  gathered  up  feverai  authorities  from  the  antient 

atliers  againil   the  current  tenets  and  euftoms  of  the  church; 

md  though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  jn  the  face  of  the  governors, 

•et  he   Ihewed  a  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  to  thofe  who 

1  ill  iked  the  way  of  woriliiping  images.     As  to  his  mx3ral  quali-' 

ics,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance,  and  all  other  vir- 

ues  :  and  fo  he  is  reprefented  by  his  intimate  friend  Erafmus, 

u  an  epillle  to   Jodoctis  Jonas,  where  the  life,  manners,  and 

]ualifications  o-f  Colet  arc  proffilTedly  defcribed. 

COLIGN!  (Gaspa-rd  de),  the  fecond  of  the  name,  of  aix 
mtient  family,  admiral  of  France,  was  born  the  i6th  of  Fe- 
iriiary  1516-,  at  Chatillon  fur-Loing.  He  bore  arms  from  hi* 
cry  infancy.  He  fignaliiied  himfelf  under  Francis  L  at  the 
ritcle  of  CerifoTea,  and  tmder  Henry  11.  who  made  him  colonei- 
■er.eral  of  the  french  infantry,  and  afterwards  admiral  of 
Krnnce,  in  1552;  favours  which  he  obtained  b-y  the  briliianr 
iclions  he  performed  at  the  battle  of  Renti,  by  his-  zeal  for 
■Tiilitary  difcipline,  by  his  victories  over  the  Spaniards,  and 
•fpecially  by  the  defence  of  St.  Qnintin.  The  adjnira!  threw 
limfelf  into  that  place',  and  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  ;  but 
lie  town  bei-ng  forced,  he  was  made  prifoner  of  war.  After 
:he  dearh  of  Henry  II.  he  put  himfelf  ac  the  head  of  the  calvi- 
lifts  againil  the  Guifes,  and  formed  fo  powerful  a  party  as  to 
'hrcaten  ruin  to  the  romifli  religion  in  France.  Wc  are  told 
ov  a  contemporary  hiitorian,  that  the  court  had  not  a  more  for- 
midable enemv,  next  to  Conde,  who  had  joined  with  him. 
Fhe  latter  was  more  ambi-cious,  more  enterpriiing,  more  aftive. 
Uoligm  waS' of  a  fedater  temper,  more  cautious,  and  fitter  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party  •,  as  unfortunate,  indeed,  in  war  as  Con- 
Hl,  but  often  repairing  by  hi&  ability  what  had  feemed  irrepa- 
r.ible  •,  more  danjjerous  after  a  defeat,  than  his  enemies  after 
i  victory  ;  and  moreover  adorned  with  as  many  virtues,  as  fuch 
!cmpelluous  times  an-d  the  fpirit  of  party  would  aliow.  He 
feemed  to  (■it  na  value  on  his  life.  Being  wounded,  and  hi'i 
tricnds^  lamenting  around  him,  he  fciid  to  them  with  incredible 
ronltancy,  '*  The  buGnefs  we  follow  fhould  make  us  as  fami- 
^lav  with  death  a*  with  UtQ."  The  ftrli  fst  battle  that  happen- 
ed 
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ed  between  the  huguenots  and  the  catliolics,  wns  that  of  Drcu*, 
in    1562.     The    admhal  f()uj:;]it  bravely,  lolt  it,  and  favcd  the 
army,     'ilic  duke  oi  Guiic  liavuig  been  murdered  by  treachery, 
a  fnort  time  afterwards,  at  the  liege  of  Orleans,  lie  was  aecufcd 
of  having  connived  at    this  bafe  ailalhiiation ;  but  he  cleared 
himfelf  of  the  charge  by  oath.     The  civil  wars  ceafed  for  fomc 
time,  but  only  to  recommence  with  greater  fury  in  1567.     Co- 
ligni  and  Condc  fougiit  the  battle  of  St.  Denys  againll:  the  con- 
Uable  of  Montmorenci.     This  indeciiive  day  was  followed  by 
that  of  Jarnac,  in  1569,  fatal  to  the  calvinills.     Conde  having 
been    killed  in  a  fliocking  manner,   Coligni  had  td  fultain  the 
whole  wciglit  of  the  party.     He  alone  fupported  that  unhappy 
caufe,  and  was  again  defeated  at  the  afiair  of  Montcontour,  in 
Poitou,  without  fuffcring  his  courage  to  be  (haiken  for  a  mo- 
ment.    An  advantageous  peace  feemed  fliortly  after  to  termi- 
nate   thefe  bloody    conflicts,    in    1^71.     Coligni    appeared    at 
court,  where  he  was  loaded  with  careU'es,  in  common  with  all 
the  refb  of  his  party.     Charles  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  paid  5 
hundred  thouiand  francs  as  a  reparation  of  the  lofles  he  had 
fufhaincd,  and  reitored   to  him  his  place  in  tlie  council.     On 
all  hands  he  was  exhorted  to  diftrulf  thefe  perfidious  carelVes.    A 
captain  of  the  calvlllifls,  who  was  retiring  into  the  country,  came 
to  take  leave  of  him:  Coligni  aficcd  him  the  reafon  of  fo  fuddcn  ;^ 
retreat :  "  It  is,  faid  the  foJdier,  bccaufe  they  fliew  us  too  many 
kindncltes  here:  I  liad  rather  efcape  with   the  fools,  tlian  perilli 
\vith  fuch  as  are  over-wife.''     A  iiorrid    confpiracy  foon  broke 
out.    One  Friday  the  admiral  coming  to  the  Louvre,  was  fired  at 
by  a  mufquet  from  a  windovv',  and  dangeroufly  wounded  in  the 
right  hand  and  in  the  left  arm.     Maurevert  had  been  employed 
to  alTaihnate  Coligni,  at  tl\e  inflance  of  the  duke  de  (iuife,  who 
had   propofed  the  fchcme  to  Charles  IX :  it  was  this  wretch 
■who  Ihot  at  him  froai  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Germain-rAuxerrois,  where  he  was  concealed.     The  king  of 
Kavarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  complained  of  this  villainous 
;ict;.     Charles    IX.    traiiied  to  the  arts  of  difTmiulation  by  his 
jnother,  pretended  to  be  extremely  afiricted  at  the  event,  order- 
ed frritt  enquiry  to  be  niade  aher  the  author  of  it,  and  called 
Coligni  by  the   tender  name  of   fatlier.     This  was  at  the  very 
^ime  when  he  was  meditating  the  approaching  nvaliacre  of  the 
protellants.     The  carnage  b^-gan,  as  is   well  kno\M},  the  24th 
of  AiUguft,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572.     The  duke  de  Ciuife, 
under  a  llrong  efcort,  march-cd  to  the  lioiife  of  tiic  admiral. 
A  crew  of  iiniiiTins,  hcat]^d  by  a  certain  Bcfnie,  a  domellic  of 
the  houfc  of   (.^uJle,  entered  fwovd    in  hand,  and  found  him 
fitting  in  an  elbow-chair.     "Young  man,  faid  lie  to  tl^eir  lead- 
er in  a  calm  and  tranquil  manner,  thou  ftiouldefl  have  refpecleij 
iny  grey  hairs  :  but,  dy  wliaf  thyu  wilt  i  thou  cauil  only  fiiorten 
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ly  life  by  a  few  days."  This  mifcrcant,  after  having  flabbed 
im  in  fevcral  places,  threw  him  out  at  the  window  into  the 
jurt-yard  of  the  houfe,  where  the  duke  of  Guifc  Hood  wait- 
u;.  Coligni  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  bafe  and  implacable  enemy, 
ad  faid,  according  to  fome  writers,  as  he  was  juft  expiring  : 
it"  at  lead  I  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman,  and 
ot  by  that  of  a  turnfpit !"  Befme,  having  trampled  on  the 
orpfc,  faid  to  his  companions  :  *'  A  good  beginning  !  let  us 

0  and  continue  our  work  !"  His  body  was  expofed  for  three 
ays  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  then  hung  up  by  the  feet 
n  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon.  Montmoi-enci,  his  coufin, 
;ui  it  taken  down,  in  order  to  bury  it  fecretly  in  the  chapel 
f  the  chateau  de  Chantilli.  An  Italian,  having  cut  ofF  the 
ead  of  the  admiral,  carried  it  to  Catherine  de  Medicisj  and 
us  princefs  cauled  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  fent  it  to  Rome. 
-ollgui  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  which,  after  his 
cjth,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Charles  IX.     In  this  was  re- 

1  irked  a  piece  of  advice  which  he  gave  that  prince,  to  take  care 
f  what  he  did  in  aiTigning  the  apanage,  left  by  fo  doing  he  left 
\em  too  great  an  authority.  Catherine  caufed  this  article  to 
,c  read  before  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  whom  fhe  knew  to  be 
ifflicled  at  the  death  of  the  admiral :  "  There  is  your  good 
■lend !"  faid  Hie  ;  "  obferve  the  advice  he  gives  the  king  !"— 

1  cannot  fay,"  returned  the  duke,  "  whether  he  was  very  fond 
L  nie  ;  but  I  know  that  fuch  advice  could  have  been  given  only 
y  a  man  of  ftricl  fidelity  to  his  majefty,  and  zealous  for  the 
ood  of  his  country."  Charles  IX.  thought  this  journal  worth 
elng  printed  ;  but  the  marflial  de  Retz  prevailed  on  him  to 
irow  it  into  the  fire.  We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  the 
arallel  drawn  by  the  abbe  de  Mabli  of  the  admii-al  de  Coligni, 
;nd  of  Francois  de  Lorraine  due  de  Guife.  "  Coligni  was  the 
reateft  general  of  his  time ;  as  courageous  as  the  duke  of  Guife, 
ut  lefs  impetuous,  becaufe  he  had  always  been  lefs  fuccefsful. 
le  was  fitter  for  forming  grand  projeQs,  and  more  prudent  in 
ie  particulars  of  their  execution.  Guife,  by  a  more  brilliant 
ourage,  which  aftonifhed  his  enemies,  reduced  conjun£lure$ 
D  the  province  of  his  genius,  and  thus  rendered  himfelf  in 
Dme  fort  mafter  of  them.  Coligni  obeyed  them,  but  like  a 
ommander  fuperior  to  them.  In  the  fame  circumftances  or- 
inary  men  would  have  obferved  only  courage  in  the  conduct 
f  the  one,  and  only  prudence  in  that  of  the  other,  though  both 
t  them  had  thefe  two  qualities,  but  varioufly  fubordinated. 
'uife,  more  fuccefsful,  had  fewer  opportunities  for  difplaying 
le  refourccs  of  his  genius  :  his  dextrous  ambition,  and,  like 
lit  cf  Pompey,  apparently  founded  on  the  very  interefts  of 
It:  pvlnces  it  was  endeavouring  to  ruin,  M'hile  it  pretended  to 
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ferve  them,  was  fupported  on  the  authority  of  his  name  till 
had  acquired  llrength  enough  to  ftand  by  itfelf.  CoHgtii,  le 
criminal,  though  he  appeared  to  be  more  lb,  openly,  like  Csefa 
declared  war  upon  his  prince  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Franc  , 
Guife  had  the  art  of  conquering  and  of  profiting  by  the  vidtor 
Coligni  loll  four  battles,  and  was  always  the  terror  of  his  viij 
-tors,  whom  he  feemed  to  have  vanquiflied.  It  is  not  eafy  iJ 
lay  what  the  former  would  have  been  in  the  difaflers  that  bi 
fell  Coligni;  but  we  may  boldly  conjecture  that,  the  latti 
would  have  appeared  Hill  greater,  if  fortune  had  favoured  hi; 
ns  mucli.  He  w^s  fecn  carried  in  a  litter,  and  we  may  add  i 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  to  order  and  condu6l  the  longeft  ar 
moil  difficult  marches,  traverfing  France  in  the  midlt  of  h 
enemies,  rendering  by  his  counfels  the  youthful  courage  of  tl 
prince  of  Navarre  more  formidable,  and  training  him  to  tho 
great  qualities  wliich  were  to  make  him  a  good  king,  genei'ou 
popular,  and  capable  ot  managing  the  affairs  of  Europe,  afti 
having  made  him  a  hero,  lagacious,  terrible,  and  clement  in  tl 
condudl  of  war.  The  good  underflanding  he  kept  up  betwee 
the  French  and  the  Germans  of  his  army,  whom  the  interefts  ( 
religion  alone  were  inefie£lual  to  unite  •,  the  prudence  wit 
which  he  contrived  to  draw  fuccours  from  England,  where  a 
was  not  quiet  •,  his  art  in  giving  a  fpur  to  the  tardinefs  of  t\ 
princes  of  Germany,  who,  not  having  fo  much  genius  a3  hin 
lelf,  were  more  apt  to  defpair  of  faving  the  proteftants  of  Franc 
and  deferred  to  fend  auxiliaries,  who  were  no  longer  haftehe 
in  their  march  by  the  expe6lation  of  plunder  in  a  country  a 
ready  ravaged,  are  mafter-pieces  of  his  policy.  Coligni  was  a 
honed  man.  Guife  wore  the  malic  of  a  greater  number  of  vii 
tues ;  but  all  were  infected  by  his  ambition.  He  had  all  tl: 
qualities  that  win  the  heart  of  the  multitude.  Coligni,  moi 
collefled  in  hlmfelf,  was  more  efteemed  by  his  enemies,  an 
refpe6led  by  his  own  people.  He  w^as  a  lover  of  order  and  ( 
his  country.  Ambition  might  bear  him  up,  but  it  never  fir 
fet  him  in  motion.  Hearty  alike  in  the  caufe  of  calvinifm  an 
of  his  country,  he  v/as  never  able,  by  too  great  aullerity,  t 
make  his  docSlrlne  tally  with  the  duties  of  a  fubjecT:.  Wit 
the  qualities  of  a  hero,  he  was  endowed  with  a  gentle  fou 
Had  he  been  lefs  of  the  great  man,  he  would  have  been  a  f: 
natic  -,  he  was  an  apoftle  and  a  zealot.  We  have  no  nee 
to  quote  his  life  by  Gatien  de  Coartilz,  1686,  i2mo.  there 
c)he  more  exa£l  and  better  written  in  the  Hommes  illuftres'd 
France. 

COLIGNI  (Henrietta),  countefs  de  la  Suze,  famous  fc 
her  poetry,  which  has  been  printed  with  the  works  of  Pellifo 
and   others  m  1695,  and   1725   in  2  volumes  i2mo.  was  tli 
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uic'liter  o£  Gafpar  de  Coligni,  marHial  of  France^  and  colonel 

rill  of  infantry.     She  was  very  early  married  to  Thomas 

iJton  a   fcotch  lord,    after  whofe  death  (lie  efpoufed  the 

rant  de  la  Suze  of  an  illuftvious  houfe  in  Champaigne.     But 

lis   fccond  match  proved  unfortunate  for  her  happinefs,  and 

J    underwent  all   the    pains  that   attend  a   furious  jealoufy, 

^m  tlie  count  her  hufband,  whofe  feverities  towards  her  made 

I-  abjure  proteflantifm,  and  profefs  the  catholic  faith,  which 

xalioncd   queen   Chriilina  of  Sweden  to  fay,    "that   fhe  had 

i;in;::ed  her  religion,  that  Ihe  might  not. fee  her  hufband,  nei- 

ni  this  world   nor  the  next."     Their  antipathy  at  laft  be- 

fo    great  that  the  countefs  laid  hold  of  the  laft  remedy, 

hicli  was  difannulling  the  marriage  j  and  to  induce  the  count 

accede  to  it,  flie  oflered  25,000  crowns,  which  he  accepted, 

1  i  the  parliament  diffolved  the  marriage.     She  then  gave  her- 

If  up  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,   and  became  much   admired  by 

c    ;;eniufes  of  her   time,  who  made  her  the  fubjedi;  of  their 

mms.     Her  fort  lay  in  the  elegiac  ilraln,  and  thofe  works 

:crs    which  have  come  down  to  us  have   a  molt  delicate 

rn  of  fentim.ent.     Her  other  works  are  fongs,  madrigals,  and 

Ics.     The  wits  of  her  time  gave  her  the  majefty  of  Juno  with 

tiiicrva's  wit  and  Vcnus's  beauty  in  thefe  verfes,  which  are  at- 

ibuted  to  Bouhours : 

Qu3e  dea  fublimi  vehitur  per  inania  curru, 

An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipia  venit  ? 
Si  ^enus  infpicias,  Juno  ;  fi  fcripta,  Minerva ; 

Si  fpedles  oculos,  mater  amoris  erit. 

' '  'lied  at  Paris,  March  10,  1673. 

)LLANGE  (Gabriel  de),  born  at  Tours  in  Auvergne, 

1 524,  was  valct-de-chambre  to  Charles  IX.  Though  a  true 
tholic,  he  was  taken  for  a  huguenot,  and  affaffinated  as  fuch 
1  the  fatal  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  J  572.  He  tranflated 
d  augmented  the  polygraphy  and  the  cabaliftic  writing  of 
rithemius,  Paris  15  61,  in  410.  which  a  Frifon,  named  Domi- 

'e  de  Houttinga,  publifhed  under  his  own  name,  without 
ug  any  mention  either  of  Trithemius  or  of  Collange  ;  at 
vioden,   i(52o,  4to.   Collange  had  alfo  fome  fkill  in  the  ma- 
cmatics  and  in  cofmography. 

COLLE  (Chap.les),  fecretary  and  reader  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
ms,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1709,  and  died  in  the  fame  city 
c.'.  2,  1783,  at  the  age  of  75.  In  Ins  chara£ler  were  united 
i::.gular  difpofitlon  to  gaiety  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  fen- 
)i!ity ;  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  accelerated  his  own. 
itiiout  afreiling  the  qualities  of  beneficence  and  humanity, 

was  humane  and  beneficent.     Having  a  propenfity  to  the 
1  from  his  infancy,  he  cultivated  it  with  fuccefs.     His 

iC-de-ChalTe    de   Henri   IV.    (from   which   our  Miller  of 
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Mansfield  i«  taken)  excites  the  moft  lively  emoflons,  from  I 
truth  of  his  chara(flers,  and  efpeciilly  from   the  juflnefs  of  t 
pitture  he  has  drawn  of  that  good  king.     His  comedy  of  D 
puis  and  Defronais,  in  the  manner  of  Terence,  may  perhaps 
deflitute  of  what  is  called  the  vis  comica ;  but  it  intercfls  eve 
beholder  by  the  jnftnefs  of  its  fentiments,  by  its  well  fupport' 
charadlers,  by  its  n.itural  dialogue,  in  fliort  by  fcenes  that  nn 
the   audience  into    tears.     Another  comedy,    intituled,  Tru 
in  wine,  or  the  Difalters  of  gallantry,  is  replete  with  brillis 
llrokes  and  humour.     There  are  fevcral  more  pieces  of  his, 
which  he  paints,  with  no  lefs  livclinefs  than  truth,  the  mannc 
of  his  time ;  but  his  pencil  is  frequently  as  licentious  as  the 
manners.     On  being  told  that  he  did  not  fufliciently  drefs  1 
portraits.    How,  faid  he,  would  you  know  a  toothless  old  h: 
from  a  nymph  of  fifteen,  if  I  gave  to  both  the  fame  attitude  a 
fhape  ? — His  talents  at  fong-writing,  which  procured  him  t 
appellation  of  the  Anacreon  of  the  age,  was  not  lefs  confpic 
ous  than    his  dramatic  merits.     He  had  all  the  requifites  f ; 
fucceeding  in   this  department :  a  great  deal  of  natural  wit,  i 
happy  turn   in  his  verfification,    and  a  harmonious  cadence  ! 
his  couplets.     All  he  wanted  was  a   little  more  attention  ' 
delicacy.     His   fong    on  the   capture    of   Portmahon  was  t 
means  of  procuring  him  a  penfion  from  the  court  of  600  livr , 
He  was  perhaps  the  hril  fongfter  that  obtained  a  fimilar  favoil 
He  was  one  of  the  la(l  fnrvivors  of  that  knot  of  free  and  jov| 
beaux-efprits  who  met  under  the  name  of  the  Caveau,  and  is  I 
as  much  honourable  n.-niembrance  as  the  kit-kat  club  in  LoikU 
This  afiembly,  fays  a   iournalid,  was  of  as  much  confequer 
to    literature  as  an  academy.     Colle  frequently  ufed  to  regi 
thofe  good    old   times,  when   this  conflellation  of  wits  wt 
wont  to  meet  together  ;  when,  as  he  would  fay,  the  men 
letters,  free  and  independent,  were  neither  the  wretched  pai 
fites  of  a  fat  financier,   nor  the  creeping  Haves  of  a  weak 
lord,  who  generally  defpifes  them  in  his  heart.     The  works 
this  amiable  writer  are  collected  in  3  volumes  i2mo.  under  t 
title  of    Theatre  de  Societe.     He  was  alfo  of  fervice  to  t 
i'tage  by  modernifing  feveral  old  comedies  that  were  got  out 
date  ;  fuch  as,  the  Liar  of  Corneille,  the  CoquettiOi  Mother 
Quinault,  the  Andrian  of  Baron,  the  Will  of  the  "Wifp  of  Hai 
eroche.  Sec.     Colic  was  a  coufin  of  the  poet  Regnard,  whc 
he  likewife  refembled  in  his  originality  of  genius. 

COLLETET  (Guillaume),  one  of  the  40  of  the  frencha( 
demy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1598,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  I 
bruary  10,  1659,  aged  61,  leaving  fcarcely  enough  to  bury  hi: 
Cardinal  Richelieu  appointed  him  one  of  the  five  authors  whc 
he  fclecSled  to  write  for  the  theatre.  Colletet  alone  compel 
Cyminde,  and  had  a  part  in  the  two  comedies,  the  Blind  man 
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,"  urna,  and  the  Tuilleries.     Reading  the  monologiic  in  this 

'■  -'T  piece  to  the  cardinal,  he  was  fo  llruck  with  fix  bad  Hnes 

' ,  that  he  made  him  a  prefcnt  of  600  hvres  ;  faying  at  tl'ie 

lime,  that  this  was  only  for  the  fix  verfes,  which  he  found 

autiful,  that  the  king  was  not  rich  enough  to  recompenfe 

■  or  the  reft.     However,  to  fliew  his  right  as  a  patron,  and 

ic  fame  time  his  judgement  as  a  connoifleur,  he  infifted  on 

Iteration  of  one  word  for  another.     Coiletet   refufed   to 

.My  with  his  criticifm  ;  and,  not  content  with  defending  his 

vie  to  the  cardinal's  face,  on  returning  home  he  wrote  to  him 

the  fubjecl.     The  cardinal  had  juii  read  his  letter,  when 

le  courtiers  came  to  compliment  him  on  the  fucccfs  of  the 

.  !  ;'s  arms,   adding,    that    nothing  could  ^A•ithftand  his  emi- 

nce  ! — "  You  are  much  miflaken,  anfwered  he  fmiling ;  for 

en  at  Paris  I  meet  with  perfons  who  withftand  me."     They 

;ccd  who  thefe  infolent  perfons  could  be?     "It  is  Ccdl^tet, 

plied   he ;    for,  after   having  contended  with   me    yellerday 

out  a  word,  he  will  not  yet  fubmit,  as  you  may  fee  here  by 

is  long  letter  he  has  been  writing  to  me."     This  obftinacy, 

wever,   did  not  fo  far  irritate  the  minifter,   but  that  he  con- 

lued  to  him  his  patronage.     Coiletet  had  other  benefactors. 

arlay,  archbifhop  of  Paris,  gave  him  a  handfome  reward  for 

3  hymn    on  the  immaculate  conception  ;  by  fending  him  an 

polio  of  folid  fdver. — Coiletet  took  for  his  fecond  wife,  Clau- 

nc  his  maid  fervant  y  and,  in  order  to  juflify  his  choice,  pub- 

hed  occafionally  pieces  of  poetry  in  her  name  ;  but  tliis  little 

tilice  being  prefently  difcovered,  both  the   fuppofititious  Sap- 

10,  and  the  infpirer  of  her  lays,  became  the  objed^s  of  conti- 

,ial   fatire.     I'his    marriage,  in   addition    to   two   fubl'equent 

'les,  to  the  lollcs  he  fuifered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  to  his  turn 

r  dilfiparion,  reduced  him  to  the  extreme  of  poverty.     His 

oiks  appeared  in  1653  in  i2mo. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  an  eminent  englilh  divine,  was  born 

Stow  Qui  in   Cambridgefliire,  Sept.  23,   1650.     His  father 

leniy   Collier   was  a  divine,  and  confiderable  linguifl ;  and 

me  time  mailer  of  the  free-fchool  at  Ipfwich,  in  Suffolk.     He 

li  educated  under  his  father  at  Ipfwich,  whence  he  was  fent 

Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius  college 

ider  the  tuition  of  John  Lilys,  in  April  1659.     He  took  the 

i^ree  of  B.  A.  in   1673,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1676-,  being 

(lained  deacon  the  fame  year  by  Gunning  bifliop  of  Lly,  and 

icll   the  year  after  by  Compton  bilhop  of  London,     He  of- 

,;iated  for  fomc  time  at  the  countefs  dowager  of  Dorfet's  J^t 

iHowle  in    Kent,  whence    he  removed  to  a  fmall  redtory  at 

mpton  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was 

eiciued    by  James  Calthorpe,  efq.  in  1679.     After  he  had 

id  this  benefice  fix  years,  he  refigned  it,  cam?  to  London  \n 
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1685,  and  \vas  fome  lictle  time  after  made  leilurer  of  Gray' 
inn.  But  the  revolution  coming  on,  the  public  exercife  of  hi 
fun£lioi"i  became  impra£licable. 

Collier  however  was  of  too  acSlive  a  fpirit  to  fit  dov/n  cor 
tentedly  and  fay  nothing  ;  and  therefore  began  the  attack  upi 
the  revolution  :  for  his   pamphlet  is  laid  to  have  been  the  iir: 
written  on  that  fide  the  quellion  after  the  prince  of  Oriuigc' 
arrival,  with  a  piece  intituled,  "  The  defertion  difcufled  in 
letter  to  a  country  gentleman,  1688,"  410.     This  was  writtci 
in    anfwer  to   a   pamphlet  of  Dr.   Gilbert  Burnet,   aftervv'ard 
bifliop  of  Sallihuiy,  called    "'  An  enquiry  into  the  prefent  flat 
of  aifairs,  &c."  wherein   king  James  is  treaced  as  a  deferte 
from   his  crown  ;  and  it  gave  fuch  offence,  that,  after  the  go 
vernment  was  fettled.  Collier  was  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate 
where  he  continued  a  clofe  prifoner  for  fome  months,  but  v. 
at  length  difcharged  without  being  brought  to  a  trial.     He  . 
terwards  publifhed  the    follovving  pieces:    i.  A  tranflation  0 
the  9th,  lothj  iith,  and  12th  books  of  Sleidan's  commentaries 

1689,  4to.  2.  Vindicia;  juris  regii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  in 
tituled,  An  enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmiffion  to  the  fu 
preme  authority,  1689,  4*^°*  The  author  of  this  enquiry  wai 
alfo  Dr.  Burnet.  3.  Animadvcrfions  upon  the  modern  ex 
planation  of  2  Hen.  VII.  chap.  i.  or  a  king  <^e  fa^lo,  1689,  4^0' 
4.  A  caution  againil  inconfiliiency,  or  the  connexion  between 
praying  and  fwearing,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,  1690 
4to.  'i  his  difcourfc  is  a  diiibafive  from  joining  in  public  af 
femblies.  5.  A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  between  Philo 
bclgus  and  Sempronius,  1690,  4to  :  to  the  right  honourable  tin 
lords,   and    to    the   gentlemen   convened   at  AVeilminOer,  Oil 

1690.  This  is  a  petition  for  an  enquiry  into  the  birth  of  tlii 
prince  of  Wales,  and  printed  upon  a  half  fheet.  b.  Dr.  Sher 
Jock's  cafe  of  allegiance  conGdered,  v^-ith  fome  remarks  upoi 
his  vindication,  1691,  4to.  7.  A  brief  effay  concerning  the  in 
dependency  of  church  power^  1692,  410.  Tiie  defign  of  thl 
cflay  is  to  prove  the  public  aliemblies  guilty  of  fchifm,  upon  ac 
count  of  their  being  held  under  fuch  biiliops  as  had  aflumed,  0 
owned  fuch  as  had  alTumed,  the  fees  of  thofe  who  were  deprivei 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  of  the  new  government. 

Thus  did  Collier,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  were  in  hi 
power,  continue  to  oppofe  with  great  vigour  and  fpirit  the  re 
volution  and  all  its  abettors  :  and  thus  he  became  obnoxious  ti 
the  men  in  power,  M^ho  only  waited  for  an  occafion  to  feizi 
him.  That  occafion  at  length  came  ;  for  information  bein; 
given  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  tha 
Collier,  with  one  Newton,  another  nonjuring  clergyman,  wa 
gone  to  Romney  marfli,  with  a  view  of  fending  to,  or  receiv 
ing  intelligence  iVom  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  meiTenger 
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VIC  feiit  to  apprehend  them.     They  were  brought  to  London, 

.,!,  after  a  {hort  examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to  the 

I  tc-houfe.      I  his  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1692.     They  were 

iinitted   to   bail,    and   releafed  ;  but  Collier  making  a  fcruple 

»  remaining  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that  carried  in  it 

knowledgement  of  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  court  in  which 

bail    was    taken,     and    confequently   of   the  power   from 

;ce  the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived,  iurrendered  in 

irge  of  his    bail  before  chief  juitice  Holt,   and  was  com- 

'd  to  the  king's-bench   prifon.     He  was  releafed  again  at 

ritercelfion  of  friends,  in  a  very  few  days  j  but  did  not  let 

.'.ftair  drop,   without  attempting  to  fupport  his  principles 

JLiftiiy  his  conducSl:.     For   this  purpoi'e  he  wrote  the  fol- 

ig  pieces,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  there  were  only  five  copies 

cd  :    8.  The  cafe  of  giving  bail  to  a  pretended  authority 

...lined,  dated  from  the  King's-bench,  Nov.  23,  1692;  with 

preface  dated  Dec.  1692  ;   and,  9.  A  Letter  to  fir  John  Holt, 

:    I    Nov.   30,   1692  :  and  alfo,  10.  A  reply  to  fome  remarl:s 

;  the  cafe  of  giving  bail,  &c.  dated  April  1693.     He  wrote 

on  after  this,    11.   A   perfuafive  to  confideratiou  tendered  to 

c    royalifts,    particularly    thofe    of   the    church   of  England, 

)93,  4to.     It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with 

s  vindication  of  it,  againll  a  piece  intituled   "  The  layman's 

ology."      He  wrote  alfo,    12.  "Remarks  upon  the   London 

azette,  relating  to  the  Streights  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Lan- 

::i  in  Flanders,  1693,  4to. 

y^c  hear  no  more  of  Collier  till   1696;  and  then   we  find 
lii   aciing   a  very   extraordinary  part,  in  regard  to  fir  John 
k-iul  and  fir  William  Perkins,  who  vv'ere  convicted  of  being 
)nccrned  in  the    afiafiination  plot.     The  facl  was  this  :   Coir 
' ",  with   Cook  and  Snatt,  two  clergymen  of  his   own  way  of 
'  ing,  attended  thofe   unhappy  perfons  at  the  place  of  their 
■  tion,   upon    April    3 ;    where    Collier   folemnly  abfolved 
le  lormer,  as  Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the 
ipofition   of  hands  upon  them   both.     This,   as  might  well 
"ipected,  made    a   great  noife,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an 
iniult   on    the  civil    and    ecclefiallical   government  •,  for 
a  reafon  there  was  a  declaration,   figned  by  the  two  arch- 
...jps  and  12  of  their  fuftragans,  in  which  they  fignified  their 
jliorrence  of  this  fcandalous  and  irregular,  this  fchifmatic  and 
htious  proceeding.     But  ecclefiaftical    cenfui"e   was   not   all 
cv    underwent :    they    were    profecuted  alfo  in    the  fecular 
3,  as  enemies  to  the  government.     In  confequence  of  this 
.  and  Snatt  were  committed  to  Newgate,  but  afterwards  re- 
lated without  being  brought  to  a  trial ;  but  Collier  having  dill 
is  old  icruple  about  putting  in  bail,  and  abfconding,  was  out- 
|.wed,  and  fo  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.     He  did  not 
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fail  however  to  have  recourfe  to  liis  pen,  as  ufual,  in  order  to 
juftify  his  conducfl  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  tlierefore  publifhed, 
13.  A  defence  of  the  abfolution  given  to  fir  William  Perkins  at 
the  place  of  execution;  with  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  paper,  intituled,  A  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  the 
archhifliops  and  bifhops,  &c.  the  firft  dated  April  9,  1696,  the 
other  April  21,  1696  ;  to  which  is  added,  "  A  poRfcript  in  re- 
Jation  to  a  paper  called  An  anfwer  to  his  defence,  &c.  dated 
April  25.  Alfo,  **  A  reply  to  the  abfolution  of  a  penitent  ac- 
cording to  the  diredions  of  the  church  of  England,  &c."  dated 
May  20,  i6g6:  and  "  An  anfwer  to  the  animadvcrfioiis  on 
two  pamphlets  lately  publilhed  by  Mr.  Collier,  &c."  dated 
July  I,   1696,  4to. 

When  this  affair  was  over,  Collier  employed  himfeif  in  re- 
viewing and  finifhing  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces,  which  he 
publilhed  under  the  title  of  "  EfTays  upon  feveral  moral  fub- 
jefts."  They  confifl  of  3  vols,  in  8vo  ;  the  firft  of  which  was 
printed  in  1697,  the  fecond  in  1705,  and  the  third  in  1709. 
They  were  written  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  with  fuch 
a  mixture  of  learning  and  wit,  and  in  a  ftyle  fo  eafy  and  flow- 
ing, that  notwithftanding  the  prejudice  of  party,  which  ran 
Itrong  againfl  him,  they  were  in  general  well  received,  and 
have  pafled  through  many  editions  fmce.  It  was  the  fuccefs  of 
the  firft  volume  which  encouraged  the  author  to  add  the  other 
two.  In  1698,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  flage,  by 
publifliing  his  '*  Short  view  of  the  immorality  and  profanenefs 
of  the  englifh  ftage,  together  with  the  fenfe  of  antiquity  upon 
this  argument,"  8vo.  This  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with 
the  wits;  and  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  whom  with  many 
others  he  had  tnken  to  talk  very  feverely,  appeared  openly 
againft  him.  The  pieces  he  wrote  in  this  conflict,  befides  the 
firft  already  mentioned,  were,  2.  A  defence  of  the  fhort  view, 
being  a  reply  to  Mr.  Congreve's  amendments.  Sec.  and  to  the 
vindication  of  the  author  of  the  Relapfe,  1699,  ^^'°'  3-  -^  ^^" 
cond  defence  of  the  fhort  view,  being  a  reply  to  a  book  inti-i 
tuled.  The  antient  and  modern  ftages  furveyed,  &c.  1700. 
8vo :  the  bock  here  replied  to  was  written  by  Dr.  Drake.  4. 
Mr.  Collier's  difluafive  from  the  play-houfe  :  in  a  letter  to  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  occafioned  by  the  late  calamity  of  the  tempeft, 
1703,  8vo.  5.  A  farther  vindication  of  the  fhort  view,  &c.  in 
which  the  objections  of  a  late  book  intituled,  A  defence  of 
plays,  are  confidered,  1708,  8vo.  *' The  defence  of  plays" 
has  Dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.  In  this  controverfy  with  the 
ftage,  Collier  exerted  himfeif  to  the  utmoft  advantage  ;  and 
(liewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as  well  as  learning 
and  reafon,  on  his  fide.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  labours  here 
^ere  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  actually  produced  repentance 
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JjflH  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  de- 
coRim  which  has  been  for  the  mort  part  obferved  by  the  later 
writers  of  dramatic  poetry,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  animadver- 
fions  of  Collier.  What  Dryden  faid  upon  this  occafion  in  the 
preface  to  his  fables,  will  fliew  that  this  is  not  obferved  without 
fufficient  foundation.  "  I  Ihall  fay  the  lefs  of  Mr.  Collier,  be- 
caufe  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  juftly ;  and  I  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  exprelTions  of  mine,  which 
tan  be  truly  arraigned,  of  obfcenity,  profanenefs,  or  Imimorality, 
and  retraft  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  -,  if 
he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occafion  to  be 
otherwile,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  • 
not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  when  I 
have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one."  If  Congreve  and  Vau- 
brugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  with  Dryden,  and  made  an 
ingenuous  confeflion  of  their  faults,  they  would  have  retired 
with  a  better  grace  than  they  did  :  for  it  is  certain  that,  with 
all  the  wit  which  they  have  fliewn  in  their  refpe6live  vindica- 
tions, they  make  but  a  very  indifferent  figure. 

'Ihe  ne.\t  thing  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  induftry, 
rather  than  genius  ;  and  that  was  the  tranflating  of  Moreri's 
great  "Hiftorical,  geographical,  genealogical,  and  poetical  dic- 
tionary." The  two  firil  volumes  were  printed  in  1701,  the 
third  under  the  title  of  a  "Supplement"  in  1705,  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  called  "  An  i^ppendix,"  in  1 721.  About 
1701,  he  publilhed  alfo,  *'  An  englifh  tranflation  of  Antoninus's 
meditations,  &:c.  to  which  is  added,  the  mythological  Piclure 
of  Cebes,  Sec."  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  fome  overtures 
were  made  to  engage  him  to  a  compliance,  and  he  was  promifed 
preferment,  if  he  would  acknowledge  and  fubmit  to  the  govern- 
ment;  but  as  he  became  a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  con- 
fcience,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lifben  to  any  terms. 
Afterwards  he  publiflied,  in  2  vols,  folio,  "  An  ecclefiafticai 
hiilory  of  Great-Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the  firft 
planting  of  chrifhlanlty,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IT. 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  alTairs  of  religion  in  Ireland,  coi- 
leded  from  the  beft  antient  hillorians,  councils,  and  records." 
The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  Henry  VII.  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1708,  the  fecond  in  17 14.  This  hiflory,  which  con- 
tains, befides  a  relation  of  fa£ls,  many  curious  difcourfes  upon 
ecclefiafticai  and  religious  fubjec"l:s,  was  cenfured  by  bifliop  Bur- 
net, bifhop  Nicholfon  n  doctor  Kennet,  afterwards  bifiiop 
of  Peterborough;  bu  was  defended  by  Collier  in  two  pieces. 
The  firft  was  intituled  *'  An  anfwer  to  fome  exceptions  in  bifiiop 
Burnet's  third  part  of  the  hiilory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againlt 
Mr.  Collier's  ecclefiafticai  hiftory;  together  with  a  reply  to 
fome  remarks  on  bifliop  Nicholfon's  englifh  hiftorical  library, 

&c. 
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&c.  upon  tlic  fame  fubjecl,  171^;"  the  fecond,  *'  Some  re« i 
marks  on  Dr.  Keniiet's  fecond  and  tliird  letters;  wherein  hift^ 
inifrepvcfentations  of  My.  Collier's  ecclcfiaftical  hiflory  are  laid 
open,  and  his  calunmies  difproved,  1717."  We  cannot  but  ob*: 
ferve,  to  Collier's  credit,  an  inilance  of  his  great  impartiality,, 
in  the  fecond  volume  gf  his  hidory  •,  which  is,  that  in  difcuU 
pating  the  prell)yterians  from  the  imputation  of  their  being  con^v 
fenting  to  the  murder  of  CharU:s  I.  he  has  flicwn,  that  as  they, 
only  had  it  in  their  power  to  proteft,  fo  they  did  proteft  againlt. 
that  bloody  acft,  both  before  and  after  it  M'as  committed. 

In  171 3,  Collier,  as   is   confidently  related,  was  confecrate<J(i 
a  bifhop  by  Dr.  George  iiickes,  who  had  himfelf  been  confess 
crated  fuffragan  of  Thetford   by   the  deprived   bilhops  of  Nor- 
wich, Ely,  and  Peterborough,  Feb.  23,   1694.     As  he  grew  In 
years,  his  health  became  impaired  by  frequent  attacks  of  th©  1 
llone,  to  whicli  his  fedentary  life  probably  contributed:  fo  that:  1 
he  publiflied  nothing  more,  but  a  volume  of  "  Practical  Dif-  1 
courfes  in  1725,"  and  an  additional  fcrmon  "  upon  God   not  | 
the  origin  of  evil,"  in  1726.     Befides  what  has  been  mentionedj;  i 
he  wrote  fome  prefaces  to  other  men's  works ;  and  publifhed 
alfo  an  advertifement  again  ft  billiop  Burnet's   "  Hiftory  of  hi*  ; 
own  times  :"  this  was  printed  on  a  dip  of   paper,  and  difperfecj' 
in  all  the  coffee-houfes  in  1724,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  "  Evcn- 
jng-poft.  No.  2254."     He  died  of  the  Hone,  April  26,    1726^ 
aged  76  5  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the  church-yar^' 
of  St.  Pancras  near  London.     He  was  a  very  ingenious,  learned, 
moral  and  religious  man  ;  and    though  fliff  in  his  opinions,  is 
faid  to  have  had  nothi?ig  itiff  or  pedantic  in  his  behaviour,  but 
a  great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and  innocent  freedom.     His  rcputa* 
tion  as  a  man  of  letters  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country ; 
for  the   learned  father  Courbsville,  who   tvanflated  into  french 
*'  The  Hero  of  Balthazar  Gratian,"  in  his  preface  to  that  work, 
fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  his  "  Mifcellaneous  Eifays  •,"  which,  lie 
fays,  fet  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond,  La 
liruyere,    &c.      Tlie  -fame   perfon   tranilated    into  french  his 
*'  Short  view  of  the  englidi   ftage  ;"  where  he   fpeaks  of  him 
ap'ain  in  ftrong  expreihons  of  admiration  and  cfteem. 

COLLINGS  (John),  was  one  of  the  commiilioners  at.the 
Savoy  conference  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  particularly 
excelled  as  a  textuary  and  critic.  He  was  a  man  of  various 
learning,  and  mucli  eiteemed  for  his  great  induftry,  humanity 
and  exemplary  life.  He  wrote  many  books  of  controverfy  and 
practical  divinity,  the  mioil  lingular  of  vi'hich  is  his  "  Weaver's 
pocket-book,  or  Weaving  fpiritualized,  8vo.  This  book  wys  par-r 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  place  of  his  refidcnce,  which  has  been 
long  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  filks.  He  was  ejected 
from  St.  Stephen's  Norwicli,  by  the  ad  of  uniformity  (Aug.  24, 
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?\  where  he  had  been  mhiiHer  44  years.  He  had  a  very 
fiderable  hand  in  Mr.  ]\Iatthew  Poole's  Annotations  on  the 
'z.     Died   1690,  aged  67. 

COLLINS  (John),  an  eminent  accomptant  and  mathema- 
iclan,  was  the  Ion  of  a  nonconformift  divine,  and  born  at  Y\'^ood 
Eaton  near  Oxford  in  March  1624.     At  16  years  of  age  he  was 
■r  apprentice   to  a  bookfeller  in  Oxford  ;  but   foon  left  that 
ij,  and  was  employed  as  clerk  under  Mr.  John  Mar,  one  oi 
clerks  of  the  kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  Cha.  IL 
s  Mar  was  eminent  for  his  mathemntical  knov/ledge,  and 
d   for   thofe  excellent   dials  of  his,  with   which  the   gar- 
;  of  Charles  L  v*'ere  adorned  :  and  under  him  Collins  made 
.'mall  progrefs  in  the  mathematics.     The    inteftine  troubles 
icafing,  he  left  that  employment  and  went  to  fea,  where  he 
f-'Cnt  feven  years;  the  greatell:  part  of  this  term  in  an  englilh 
Tchantman,  which  became  a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fer- 
againft  the  Turks.     Here  having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf 
lO   merchants  accompts,  and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
for  which  he  liad  a  natural  genius  :  upon  his  return,  he  took  to 
the  profellion  of  an  accomptant,  and  compofed  fevcral  ufeful 
treatifes  upon  pra6lical  fubjecls.     In  1652  he  publiflied  a  work 
in  folio,  intituled  "  An  introdu£lion  to  merchants  accompts ;" 
which  was  reprinted  in  1665,  with  an  additional  part,  intituled 
"  Supplements  to   accomptantfliip  and  arithmetic."     A  fmall 
part  of  this  work,  relating  to  intereil,  was  reprinted  in  1685, 
in  a  fmall  8vo.  volume.     In  1658  he   publiflied  in  4to.  a  trea- 
tife,  called  "  The  feclor  on  a  quadrant-,  containing  the  defcrip- 
tion  and  ufe  of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for 
the  making  of  fun-dials,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  re- 
tiecled  dialling,  from  a  glafs  placed  at  any  reclination."     In 
16^9,  4to,  he  publiflied  his  "  Geometrical  dialling  •,"  and  alfo  the 
fame  year,  his  "  Mariners  plain  Scale  new  plained."     In  the 
Philofophicnl   Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained  and  demonllrated 
-he  rule  given  by  the  jefuit  De  Billy,  for  "  finding  the  number 
of  the  Julian  period  for  any  year  alhgned,  the  cycles  of  the  fim 
and  moon  with  the  roman  indittion  for  the  years  being  given.'* 
To  this  he  has  added  fome  very  neatly  contrived  rules  for  the 
ready  finding  on  what  day  of  the  week  any  day  of  the  month 
falls  for  ever  ;  and   other    ufeful  and    neceflary  kalendar  rules. 
in  the  fame  Traniattions  he  has  a  curious  diflertation  concern- 
ing the  rcfolution  of  equations  in  numbers.       In  No.  6q  for 
J.Iarch  1 67 1,  he  has  given  a  moll;  elegant  confLru£lion  of  that 
■  horographical    problem,  namely :   "   The  diftances   of  three 
je£ls  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made  at  a  fourth  place 
-  L  that  plane,  by  obferving  each  obje£l:,  being  given;  to  find 
i.c  diftances  of  thofe  objc(^s  from  the  place  of  obfervation  ?" 

In 
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In  1680  he  publifhed  a  fmall  tveatlfc  in  4to.  intitulcil,  "  A  Plea 
for  tlie  bringing  in  of  Irllh  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fifli  caught 
by  foreigners  ;  together  with  an  addrei's  to  the  members  of 
parliament  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the 
advancement  of  tin,  fithery,  and  divers  manufadhires."  In; 
16B2  he  publilhed  in  4to,  "  A  difcourfe  of  fait  and  fifliery;". 
and  in  the  Philolbphicarrranfadlions,  No.  159,  for  May  1684, 
is  publifhed  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  John  Wallis,  giving  his 
thoughts  about  fome  defects  in  algebra.  Befules  tiiefe  produc- 
tions of  his  own,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other  va»' 
luablc  publications  in  his  time,  h  is  to  him  that  the  world  is: 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  Barrow's  **  optical  and  geome-j# 
trical  lectures -,"  his  abridgment  of  "  Archimedes's  works,"- 
and  of  "  Apollonius's  conies  j"  Branker's  tranllation  of  "  Rho-r 
nius's  algebra,  with  Pell's  additions;"  *'  Kerfey'a  algebra;" 
*'  Waliis's  hiftory  of  algebra;"  *'  iStrode  of  combinations  ;"  and 
many  other  excellent  works,  which  were  procured  by  his  un-- 
wearied  foUicitations. 

While  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  lord  chancellor,  he 
nominated  Collins,  in  divers  references  concerning  fuits  de-^ 
pending  in  chancery  about  intricate  accounts,  to  afliil  in  the 
ftating  thereof.  From  this  time  his  afliflance  was  often  ufed, 
in  other  places,  and  by  other  perfons  ;  by  which  he  acquired, 
fays  Wood,  fome  wealth,  and  much  fame,  and  became  ac- 
counted, in  matters  of  that  nature,  the  moll  ufeful  and  ne-- 
ceflary  perfon  of  his  time  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal  fiftiery  company.  In  1682, 
after  the  acl  at  Oxford  was  hniflied,  he  rode  from  thence  to 
jVlahTiefbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be 
cut  tor  a  river  between  the  Ifis  and  the  Avon  ;  and  drinking  too 
large  a  quantity  of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  he  fell  into  • 
a  confumption,  of  which  lie  died  Nov.  10,  1683.  About  25 
years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  and  moft  of  his  books  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  William  Jones,  efq. 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  among  which  were  found  manu- 
fcripts  upon  mathenialical  fubjedls  of  Dviggs,  Ooghtred,  Pell, 
Scarborough,  Barrow,  and  Newton,  with  a  multitude  of  letters 
received  from,  and  copies  of  letters  fent  to,  many  learned  per- 
fons, particularly  Pell,  Walli?,  Barrow,  Newton,  James  Gre- 
gory, Flamllead,  Townley,  Bnker,  Barker,  Branker,  Bernard, 
bluiius,  Leibnitz,  Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others.  From 
thefe  papers  it  is  evident,  that  Collins  held  a  conilant  corre- 
fpondcnce  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathematicians 
of  his  time,  and  fpared  neither  pains  nor  colt  to  procure  wliat 
was  rcquifite  to  promote  real  fcienee.  Many  of  the  late  difco- 
veries  in  phyncal  knowledge,  if  not  aftually  made,  were  yet 
bjrought  about  by  his  endeavouvs.     Thus,  in  1666,  he  had  under 
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♦"•MTfukratlon  tlie  manner  of  dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the 
c  nautical  chart;  a  problem  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in 
\  igation  :  and  feme  time   after  he  engaged   Mercator,  Gre- 
:y,  Barrow,  Newton,  and  Wallis,  feverally,  to  explain  and 
I  an  eafy  pradlical  method  of  doing  it ;  which  excited  Leib- 
.^,  Hal  Icy,  Bernoulli,  and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon 
h  a  fubject,  to  give  their  folutions  of  it  :  and  by  this  means 
the  practice  of  that  moil  ufeful  propofuion  is  reduced   to  the 
pcateil  funplicity  imaginable.     He  employed  fome  of  the  fame 
liands  upon  the  Ihortening  and  facilitating  the  method  of  com- 
[  Illations  by  logarlthmg,  till  at  lall  that  whole  affair  was  com- 
pleted   by  Hallcy.     It  was  Collins  who  engaged  all  that  were 
al^'ie    to   make    any  advances  in  the  fciences,  in  a  ilri<;t  enquiry 
1:1  to  the  fevera!  parts  of  learning,  for  which  each  had  a  peculiar 
f.;!ent.     He  fet  them  all  to  work,  by  (hewing  where  the  defe<£i: 
•    s  in  any  ufeful  branch  of  knowledge;  by   pointing  out  the 
'culties  attending  fuch  an  enquiry;  by  fetting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  completing  that  fubjedl-  ;  and  laftly,  by  keeping  up 
J.  ipirit  and   a   warm  defire   of  making  further  difcoveries  and 
ii'iprovements. 

Collins  was  like  wife  the  regifter  of  all  tlie  new  improvements 

.I'.uie  in  the  mathematical  fciencc  ;  the  magazine,  to  which  all 

-    <--  curious  had   recourfc  ;  and  the  common   repof.tory,  wher;^ 

ry  part  of  ufeful  knowledge  was  to  be  found.     It  was  upon 

■■  account  tliat  the  learned  flyied  him    "  the  Englifii  Merfe- 

..  ! :."     If  fome  of  111",  correfpondents  had   not  obliged  him  to 

icealtfieir  comnumlcations,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute 

'Ut  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  a  ir.ethod  of  analyfis,  the 

iiunour  of  which  evidently  belon^js  to  the  ^reat  Newton.     This 

appears  undeniably  from  the  papers,  printed  in  the   "  Lommer- 

c.jm  epillolicum  D.  joannis  Collins  &  aliorum  de  analyfi  pro- 

inota  :  jufTu  focietatis  regix  in  lucem  editum,   1 7  1 2,"  in  4to. 

COLLIXS  (AnthonyX  a  very  extraordinary  man  and  emi- 
nent writer,  was  the  fun  oi  Henry  Collin'?,  efq.  a  gentleman 
ot  confiderabk;  fortune  ;  and  born  at  Helton  near  Hounflow  in 
Middlefex,  June  21,  1676.  He  was  educated  in  claflical  learn- 
ing at  Eton  fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  King's  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
bithop  of  Chicheller.  Upon  leaving  colle<:^e  he  went  to  Ijon» 
don,  and  was  entered  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple;  but  not  relifh- 
ing  the  fludy  of  tl^  law,  he  abandoned  it,  and  aj^plied  himfelf 
to  letters  in  general.  In  1700  he  publiOied  a  trail,  intituled, 
*'  Several  of  the  London  cafes  coniidered."  He  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  Locke,  in 
1 703  and  )  704 ;  and  that  X^ocke  had  not  only  a  common  friendly 
regard,  but  even  a  great  efteem  for  him,  appears  from  fome 
letters  to  him,  publilhed  by  Des  Maizeaux  in  Iiis  colledfion  of 

feveral 
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feveral  pieces  of  John  liocke,  never  before  printed,  or  not  er 
tant  in  his  works.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Gates  in  EHex,  Ocl 
29,  lyo^i  Locke  writes  as  follows  :  "  You  complain  of  a  grea 
many  defects  ;  and  that  very  complaint  is  the  highefl  recom 
mendation  I  could  defire,  to  make  me  love  and  eftecm  you,  am 
(lefire  your  friendOiip.  And  if  I  were  now  fetting  out  in  th( 
world,  I  ihould  t.hink  it  my  great  happinefs  to  have  fuch  a  com-l 
panion  as  you,  who  had  a  true  relifli  of  truth,  would  in  earnefl 
leek  it  with  me,  from  whom  I  might  receive  it  undifguifedi 
and  to  whom  1  might  communicate  what  I  thought  true,  freely.') 
In  another  dated  Sept.  11,  1704,  he  writes  thus:  "  He  that 
hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muit  own  that  friendfnip  is  tlje 
natural  product  of  your  conllitution  •,  and  your  foul,  a  nobli 
foil,  is  enriched  with  the  two  mofl  valuable  qualities  of  human 
nature,  truth  and  friendfliip.  "What  a  treafure  have  I  then  iri 
fuch  a  friend,  with  whom  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened 
about  the  highell  fpeculations  !"  Locke,  who  died  0£1:.  28, 
1704,  left  alfo  a  letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered  to  CollinsI 
after  liis  deceafe,  full  of  confidence  and  the  warmeft  afFe6lionj' 
which  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  coUeilion  above  mentioned. 
It  is  plain  fi^om  thefe  memorials,  that  Collins  at  that  time  ap- 
peared to  Locke  to  be  an  impartial  and  difmterefted  enquirer 
after  truth. 

In  1707  he  publiflied  **  An  eflay  concerning  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon  in  propoiltions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends  upon  human 
tertimony  :"  reprinted  in  1 709.  He  pubHfhed  this  piece,  as  he 
did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The  fame  year, 
1707,  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy  then  on  foot  between  Dod- 
well  and  Clarke,  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
foul.  We  have  given  an  account  of  this  controverfy,  under' 
the  article  of  Clarke  :  as  for  Collins,  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  it 
are  as  follov/ :  i .  A  letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell, 
containing  fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonflration  of  the 
immateriality  and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  Mr. 
Clarke's  anfv/er  to  his  late  eplftolary  difcourfe,  &c.  1707:  re- 
printed in  1709.  2.  A  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell;  with  a  poftfcript  to  Mr.  Miiles's  anfwer 
to  Mr.  Dodwell's  epiftolary  difcourfe,  1707  :  reprinted  in  1709. 
3.  Reflexions  on  Mr.  Clarke's  fecond  defence  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Dodwell,  1707  :  reprinted  in  171 1.  4.  An  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to  Mr,  Dodwell,  1708  :  re- 
printed in  171 1. 

Dec.  1700,  came  out  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  Prieftcraft  In 
perfe6lion  •,  or,  a  detection  of  the  fraud  of  inferting  and  continu- 
ing that  claufe,  '  The  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ce* 
remontes,  and  authority  in  controverfies  of  faith,'  in  the  twentieth 
article  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.    And,  Feb.  the 

year 
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yxat"   following,  another  called  "  Reflexions   on  a  late  pam- 
phlet, intituled,  Prieftcraft  in  perfe£tion,  &c."  both  written  by 
our  author.     The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  "  Prieltcraft 
in   perfection"  were  printed, with  corrections,  in  1610,  8vo. 
This  book  occafioned  great  and  diligent  enquiries  into  the  fub-^ 
jecl,  and    was  reflected  on  in  divers   pamphlets,  fernt>ons,  and 
treatifes.     Thefe  were  anfwered  by  Collins,  but  not  till   1724, 
in  a  work  intituled  "  An  hiitorical  and  critical  eiTay  on  the  ^9^ 
articles  of  the  chmxh  of  England  :  wherein  it  is  demonftrated, 
that  this  claufe,  '  The  church,  uic'  "  inferted  in  the  20th  arti- 
cle, is  not  a  part  of  the  article,  as  they  were  eftablifhed  by  zO: 
of  parliament  in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  con- 
vocations of  1562  and   1571."     This  efTay  however  was  princi- 
pally defigned  as  an  anfwer  to  "  Tlie  vindication  of  the  church 
of  England  from  the  afperfions  of  a  late  libel,  intituled,  Prieft- 
craft  in  perfection,    wherein    the   controverted  claufe   of  the 
church's  power  in  the  20th  article   is  fliewn   to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority with  all  the  reft  of  the  articles  in  1710,"  and   to  **  An 
efiay  on  the   39  articles  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bennet,"  publiihed  in 
1715:  two  chief  works,  fays   Colliiis,  which  feem  written   by 
thofe  champions  who  have  been  fuppli-ed  with  materials  from 
all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  themfelves  to  put  their 
imaterials  into  the  moft  artful  light.     In  the   preface  he  tells  us,. 
Ithat  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  follicitations  of  a  worthy  mi- 
nifter  of  the  gofpel,  who  knevv'  that  he  had  made  fome  enqui- 
ries into  the  "  Modern  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  England ;"  and, 
particularly,  that  he  was  preparing  "  Anhiltory  of  the  variations 
of  the  church  of  England  and  itsclergy  from  the  reformation  down 
to  this  time,  with  an  anfv/er  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  on 
occafion  of  the  faid  variations."  But  this  work  never  appeared.  As 
to  the  eflay  in  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in  brief 
the  demonftration,  promifed  in  the  title-page,  and  given  in  the 
book  i  which  is  as  follows:    "  The  articles   of  the  church  of 
England  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocational  authority  from 
ifce   convocation  of  1562,  which    firft  agreed   on  them;    and 
from  the  convocation  of  I57T>  which,  after  having  revifed  and 
made  alterations  in   and  additions   to  them,  agreed  on   them 
again.     The  way  of  pafling  afts  of  convocation  is  by  the  fub- 
fcription   of  the  majority  of  the   members   of  each  houfe  by 
J  themfelves.    The  manufcript  articles,  which  pafied  the  convoca- 
jtion  in  1562,  and  were  fubfcribed  by  the  majority  of  both  houfes, 
■are  extant;  as   are  the  manufcript  articles  of  157 1,  with  the 
|fubicriptions  of  the  upper  houfe.     And  both  thefe  manufcripts 
jare  without  the  claufe.     The  parliament  in  1571  did,  by  a  fta- 
tute,  intituled,  '  An  aft  for  the  minifters  of  the  church  to  be 
of  found  religion,'  confirm  articles  of  religion,  comprifed  in  an 
imprinted  englifii  book  intituled,  '  Articles  &c.  put  forth  by  the 
4  queen's 
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queen's  autKorlty.*  All  the  englifh  printed  books  of  the  articl? 
extant  before  157  i,  and  while  the  parliament  were  malcing  tiii; 
ilatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in  the  ftatute,  and  M'ere  withou 
.  the  claufe.  Wherefore  it  follows,  that  the  claufe  has  neithei 
the  authority  of  the  convocation  nor  parliament."  The  rea 
der  may  fee,  if  he  pleafes,  the  whole  flate  of  this  controverf) 
in  Collier's  Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory,  where  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  our  author. 

In  1710  he  publifhed  "  A  vindication  of  the  divine  attri^ 
butes,  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin's  fer-( 
mon,  intituled,  Divine  predeftination  and  foreknowledge  conJ 
filling  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will."  March  17 1 1,  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Le  Clerc, 
and  other  learned  men  ;  and  returned  to  London  the  Novembei 
following,  to  take  care  of  his  private  afFairs,  with  a  promifc  to 
his  friends  in  Holland,  that  he  would  pay  them  a  fecond  vilit  in 
a  {hort  time.  In  1713  he  publifhed  his  "  Difcourfe  of  free-^ 
thinking,  occafioned  by  the  rife  and  growth  of  a  feci  called  free« 
thinkers  j"  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  fe-l 
veral  writers,  particularly  by  Hoadly,  afterwards  biOiop  of 
Wincheiler,  in  fome  **  Q^ieries  recommended  to  the  authors  o^ 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free  thinking,"  printed  in  his  colleclion  oi 
trails  in  8vo.  1715  ;  and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis,  in  "  Re-1 
marks  upon  a  Lite  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  in  a  letter  to 
F.  H.  D.  D."  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  learned 
Bentley  j  and  the  perfon  to  whom  this  performance  is  addreifed, 
Hare  afterwards  bifliop  of  Chichefher.  The  firfl  part  of  thefc 
remarks  gave  birth  to  a  pamphlet  faid  to  be  written  by  Hare, 
intituled,  "  The  clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  for  his 
remarks  on  the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking :  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  iicntley,  1713."  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Idolland  ;  which  was  afcribed  to 
the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  "  Difcourfe  of  free-thinking/' 
and  himfelf  being  difcovered  by  his  printer.  This  is  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Hare  :  who,  having  obferved  that  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  danger  is  able  to  damp  in  a  moment  all  the  zeal  o: 
the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  "  a  bare  enquiry  after  the 
printer  of  their  wicked  book  lias  frightened  them,  and  obliged 
the  reputed  author  to  take  a  fecond  trip  into  Holland;  fo  great 
is  h  s  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  an  oppo- 
fition.  And  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  free-thinking  ? 
Is  not  their  book  a  demonllration  that  we  are  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which  otherwife  they  durit 
ne'er  have  writ .''  And  that  they  would  have  been  as  mute  as 
fifties,  had  they  not  thought  they  could  have  opened  with  im-1 
punity?"  Hare  afterwards  tells  us,  that  "  the  reputed  author! 
of  free-thinking  is,  for  all  he  ever  heardj  a  fober  man,  thank*' 
6  to' 
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;  natural  averfion  to  intemperance  •,  and  that,"  he  obfervedj 
._  more  than  can  be  faid  of  fome  others  of  the  ckib  :"  that  is, 
jhe  club  of  free-thinkers,  which  were  fuppofed,  but  perhaps 
jvithout  fufFicient  reafon,  to  meet  and  plan  fchemes  in  concert, 
or  undermining  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion.  The 
'  Difcourfc  of  free-thinking "  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague, 
vith  fome  confiderable  additions,  in  1713,  i2mo;  though  in 
he  title-page  it  is  faid  to  be  printed  at  London.  In  this  edition 
:he  tranflations  in  feveral  places  are  corrected  from  Bentley's 
emarks ;  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofe  remarks,  and 
0  Hare's  "  Clergyman's  thanks." 

While  this  book  was  making  a  ptodigiaus  noife  In  England, 
nd  all  parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing  or 
ailing  againii  it,  the  author  received  great  civilities  abroad,  and 
vas  treated  refpe£lfully  by  all  forts  of  people,  pricils,  jefuits, 
ialviniils,  arminians,  &c.  He  went  into  Holland,  as  we  have 
aid,  and  thence  to  Flanders,  and  intended  to  have  vifited  Pa- 
is ;  but  the  death  of  a  near  relation  obliged  him  to  return  to 
jondon,  where  he  arrived  0£l.  18,  1713,  greatly  difappointed. 
n  not  having  feen  France,  Italy,  &c.  In  17 15  he  retired  into 
he  county  of  Eflex,  and  afted  as  a  juftice  of  the  peace  and  de- 
uty-Iicutenailt  for  the  fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  ia 
he  county  of  Mlddlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminlter.  The  . 
ame  year  he  publiflied  "  A  philofophlcal  enquiry  concerning 
.uman  liberty  :"  which  was  reprinted  with  fome  corrections  in 
717.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote  remarks  upon  this  enquiry^ 
yhich  are  fubjoined  to  the  colle£lion  of  papers  between  him  and 
jeibnitz  ;  but  Collins  did  not  publifli  any  reply  on  this  fubjccEl:, 
'ccaufe,  as  we  are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  dodlor 
lad  the  advantage  over  him  in  the  difpute,  yet,  as  he  had  re- 
trelented  his  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequerices,  and 
mproper  to  be  infifted  on,  our  author,  after  fuch  an  infinuation, 
ound  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  equal  terms, 
rhe  enquiry  was  trandated  into  frenchbythe  rev.  Mr.  D,  and 
trinted  in  the  firll  volume  of  des  Maizeaux's  "  Recueil  de  di- 
erfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c.  par 
vl.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &c."  publiflied  at  Amfterdam 
720,  2  vols.  i2mo.  In  1718  he  was  chofen  treafurer  for  the 
ounty  of  Eflec,  to  the  great  joy,  it  is  faid,  of  feveral  tradef- 
[len  and  others,  who  had  large  fums  of  money  due  to  them 
rom  the  faid  county ;  but  could  not  get  it  paid  them,  it  having 
een  embezzled  or  fpent  by  their  former  treafurer.  We  are 
old  that  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  pri- 
ate  cafh,  and  promifed  intereft  to  others  till  it  could  be  raifed 
0  pay  them  :  and  that  in  1722  all  the  debts  were  by  his  inte- 
rity,  care,  and  management  difcharged. 
It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  he  publiflied,  in  1724,  his 
Vol.  IV.  L  "  Hiftorig  . 
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*'  Hi'ftorical  and  critical  cflliy  upon  the  39  articles,  ?cc."  The 
fame  year  he  publiflied  his  famous  book,  called  *'  A  difcourfft 
of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriflian  religion,"  in  two 
parts  :  the  firft,  containing  fome  confiderations  on  the  quota- 
tions made  from  the  "  Old  in  the  New  Tcftamcnt,"  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the  former,  and  faid  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  hitter.  The  fecond,  containing  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fchcme  advanced  by  Whifton  in  his  efl'ay  towards 
relloring  the  true  text  of  the  old  Teflament,  and  for  vindicatinj:^ 
the  citations  then  made  in  the  new  Teftament.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  *'  An  apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of  writing." 
This  difcourfe  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  great  number  of 
books  ;  of  which  Collins  has  given  a  complete  lift,  at  the  end 
of  the  preface  to  his  "  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy."  It  will 
be  fufficient  for  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the   moft  confiderable. 

1.  A  lift  of  fuppofitions  or  affertions  in  the  late  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds,  &c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  by  any  real  or 
authentic  evidence ;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is  expe£led 
to  be  produced.  By  William  Whillon,  M.  A.  1724,  8vo. 
In  this  piece  Whifton  treats  Collins,  together  with  Toland,  in 
very  fevere  terms,   as  guilty  of  impious  frauds  and  lay-craft» 

2.  f  he  literal  accomplifliment  of  fcripture-prophecies,  being  a 
full  anfvver  to  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  William 
Whifton.  r^.  A  defence  of  chriltianity  from*  the  prophecies  of 
the  old  Teftament,  wherein  are  confidcred  all  the  objedllons 
agalnft  this  kind  of  proof,  advanced  In  a  late  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds  Sec.  By  L  dward  Chandler,  then  biftiop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  afterwards  of  Durham.  4.  A  difcourfe  of  the 
connection  of  the  prophecies  In  the  old  Teftament,  and  appli- 
cation of  them  to  Clirift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  reclor  of 
St.  James's,  Wcilminfter.  This  however  was  not  Intended  for 
a  direct  anfwer  to  Colllns's  book,  but  as  a  fupplement,  occa- 
fioned  thereby,  to  a  propofition  in  Clarke's  "  Demonftration  of 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;"  with  which  It 
has  fince  been  conilantly  printed.  5.  An  eilay  upon  the  truth 
of  the  chriftlan  religion,  wlierein  Its  real  foundation  upon  the 
old  Teftament  is  ftiewn,  oecafioned  by  the  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds,  «ke.  By  Artliur  Aihley  Sykes.  Collins  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  of  all  the  writers  agalnft  the  "  Grounds,'^  &:c. 
JSykes  alone  has  advanced  a  confiftent  fcheme  of  things,  which 
he  has  propofed  with  great  clearnefs,  polltenefs,  and  modera- 
tion. 6.  Tlie  ufe  and  intent  of  prophecy  in  the  feveral  ages  of  1 
the  churcli.  In  fix  dlfcourfcs  delivered  at  the  Temple  churclj 
in  1724.  By  Tliomas  Sherlock,  D.  D.  This  was  not  defigned  | 
as  an  anfwer  to  the  "  Grounds,"  &c.  but  only  to  throw  light  I 
upon  the  argument  from  prophecy,  attacked  by  our  author. ; 
1  he  reader  will  find  the  reft  of  the  pieces  written  agalnft  the 

I  «  GrounJs," 
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*'■  Grounds,"  Szc.  enumerated  by  Collins  in  tlie  place  referred 
to  above  ;  among  which  are  "  Sermons,  London  journals, 
iWooliton's  moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c.'* 
amounting  in  number  to  no  lefs  than  35,  including  thofe  already 
inientloned.  So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  author  in 
ifuppofing,  that  there  never  was  a  book  to  which  fo  many  an- 
'fwcrs  have  been  made  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  that  is,  within  the 
'fmall  compafs  of  a  couple  of  years,  as  to  the  "  Difcourfe  of  the 
'grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriflian  religion." 

In  1726  appeared  his  "  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy  con- 
fidered  ;  in  a  view  of  the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book, 
intituled,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c."  It  was  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  cor- 
TtcHons  in  1727,  8vo.  In  this  work  he  mentions  a  diflertatioii 
l.c  had  written,  but  never  publifhed,  againft  Whifton's  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  Sibylline  oracles ;"  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
ihew,  that  thofe  oracles  were  forged  by  the  primitive  chriilians, 
who  were  thence  called  Sibylliifs  by  the  pagans.  He  alfo 
nif  ntions  a  MS.  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded 
in  rhe  old  and  new  Tcftament.  The  "  Scheme  of  literal 
'prophecy"  had  feveral  anfwers  made  to  it ;  the  moft  confidera- 
■  ble  of  which  are,  i.  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  chriltlanity, 
I  from  the  prophecies  of  the  old  Teftament.  By  Edward  Chand- 
ller,  D.  D.  •,  with  a  letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  MalTon,  concerning 
!the  religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  teftimony  touching  the 
iflaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  pollfcript  upon 
Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  172^!,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  2.  The  ne- 
cefTity  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the  chriflian  re- 
velation aflerted,  in  eight  fermons.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
preface,  with  fome  remarks  on  a  late  book,  intituled  The  fcheme 
of  literal  prophecy  confidered,  &c.  By  John  Rogers,  D.  D. 
1727,  8vo.  3.  A  letter  to  the  author  of  the  London  Journal, 
April  I,  1727,  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes.  Collins 
replied  to  the  two  laft  pieces,  in  "  A  letter  to  Rogers,  on  occa- 
fion  of  his  eight  fermons,  &c.  to  which  is  added,  a  letter 
printed  in  the  London  Journal,  April  i,  1727  :  with  an  anfwer 
to  the  fame,  1727."  In  his  **  Letter  to  Rogers"  he  obferves, 
that  the  doctor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words  t 
"  A  confellbr  or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe. 
If  he  expects  to  convince  us  that  he  is  in  earnelf,  and  believes 
himfelf,  he  Ihould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof  of  his  fin- 
cerity.  What  will -not  abide  this  trial,  we  fhall  fufped:  to  have 
but  a  poor  foundation."  Thcfe  fentiments,  Collins  tells  us, 
are  in  his  opinion  falfe,  wicked,  inhuman,  irreligious,  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  peace  of  foclety,  and  perfonally  injurious  to  tlie 
author  of  the  "  Scheme,  Sic."  He  remarks,  that  it  is  a  degree 
of  virtue  to  fpeak  what  a  man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in 
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fvich  n  way  as  to  avoid  deftruc^ion  of  life  and  fortane,  3iC.'* 
He  declares,  that  the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  lie  dci"ends,  is 
*'  the  caufe  of  virtue,  learninj^,  truth,  God,  religion,  and  chrif- 
tianity  i  that  it  is  the  political  iiiterelt  of  all  countries ;  that  the 
degree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  ftrength,  ornament, 
and  glory  of  our  own  ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  Ihall  think  he  has  a£led  a  good  part 
in  life  :  in  fhort,  it  is  a  caufe,"  fays  he  to  Dr.  Rogers,  "  in 
which,  if  your  influence  and  intcrcft  were  equal  to  your  inclina- 
tion to  procure  martyrdom  for  me,  I  would  rather  fuffer,  than 
in  any  caufe  whatfoever  •,  tljough  I  fliould  be  forry  that  chrif- 
tians  fliould  be  fo  weak  and  inconfiilent  with  themfclves,  as  to 
be  your  inftruments  in  taking  my  life  from  me." 

His  health  began  to  decline  feveral  years  before  his  death  ; 
And  he  was  extremely  afflidled  with  the  (lone,  which  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Dec.  13,  1729.  It  is  remarkable  that  not- 
withflandlng  the  reproaches  cad  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion, he  declared,  juit  before  his  lad  minutes,  "  That  as  he 
had  always  endeavoured,  to  the  bell  of  his  abilities,  to  fervc 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  fo  he  wz'i.  perfuaded  he  was 
going  to  that  place  which  God  had  defigned  for  them  thr.t 
love  him."  Prefently  after,  he  faid,  that  "  the  catholic  religion 
is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man  ;  and  he  ad^ifed  fuch  as  were 
about  him  to  have  a  conllant  regard  to  thofe  principles.  His 
library,  which  was  a  very  large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to 
men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  lights 
and  affillances  in  his  power,  and  even  furniflied  his  antagonifts 
with  books  to  confute  himfelf ;  directing  them  at  the  fame  time 
how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of  which  they  were 
capable,  ^^^e  are  told,  that  '*  the  corruption  among  chriflians, 
and  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  had  given  him  a  pre- 
judice againft  the  chriftian  religion  ;  and  at  lait  induced  him  to. 
think,  that,  upon  the  foot  on  which  it  is  at  prefent,  it  ig 
pernicious  to  mankind."  He  has  indeed  given  us  himfelf 
pretty  broad  intimation,  that  he  had  actually  renounced  chrif- 
tianity.  1  hus,  in  anfwer  to  Rogers,  who  had  fuppofed  that 
it  was  men's  lufts  and  paffions,  and  not  their  reafons,  which. 
made  them  depart  from  the  gofpel,  he  acknowledges,  that  "  it 
may  be,  and  is  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  rejecl  the 
gofpel,  to  be  influenced  therein  by  their  vices  and  immoralities. 
It  would  be  very  ftrange,"  fays  he,  "  if  chrilHanity,  winch 
teaches  fo  much  good  morality,  and  fojuftly  condemns  clivers 
vices,  to  which  men  are  prone,  was  not  rejefted  by  fome  liber- 
tines on  that  account ;  as  the  feveral  pretended  revelations, 
which  are  eftablifhed  throughout  the  world,  are  by  libertines 
on  that  very  account  alfo.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  of  all  who 
rejedl  the  gofpel.  Some  of  tliem  who  rejeSl  the  gofpel,  lead 
£>  as 
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s  good  lives  ns  thofe  who  receive  it.  And  I  fuppofe  there 
,  no  difference  to  the  advantage  of  chriftians,  in  point  of  mo- 
ility,  between  them  and  the  jews,  mahometans,  heathens,  or 
thers,  who  rejeft  chriilianity." 

July  22,  1698,  when  he  was  juft  entered  into  his  23d  year,  he 
larried  Martha,  the  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Child,  who  was  the 
:ar  following  lord  mayor  of  London  ;  and  by  her  he  had  two 
)ns  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  of  his  fons  died  in  his  infancy, 
.ntiiony,  the  younger,  was  born  0£l".  1701,  and  was  a  gentle- 
lan  of  great  fweetnefs  of  temper,  a  fine  underilanding,  and 
"good  learning.  He  was  educated  at  Bennet  college  in  Cam- 
■idge,  and  died,  univerfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him, 
'ec.  20,  1723.  The  year  after,  Collins  married  a  fecond  wife, 
imely  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter  Wrottefley,  bart. 
It  had  no  children  by  her.  His  daughters  furvived  him,  and 
ere  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLLINS  (William),  a  late  unfortunate  but  admirable 
)et,  was  born  at  Chichefter,  Dec.  25,  about  1720,  the  fou  of  a 
putable  hatter  in  that  city.     In  1733  he  was  admitted  fcholar 

Winchefter  college  under  Dr.  Burton,  and  at  19  was  eledled 
?on  the  foundation  to  New-college  in  Oxford.  He  was  firfl; 
)on  the  lilt ;  and,  in  order  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  in  that  fo- 
sty,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  C)ueen's  college  in  the 
me  univerfity.  But  unfortunately,  which  is  a  cafe  that  feldom 
Us  out,  no  fuch  vacancy  happened  during  the  time  limited, 
id  he  thus  was  alienated  from  the  Wickhamilts,  His  tutor, 
ry  fenfible  of  his  defcrt,  recommended  him  to  the  fociety  of 
agdalen ;  which  recommendation,  backed  by  an  uncommon 
fplay  of  genius  and  learning  in  the  exercifes  performed  on 
e  occafion,  procured  him  to  be  ele£led  a  demy  of  that  college 

July   174 1.     During  his  refidence  in  this  place,  which  was 

1  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
etry,  and  publiilied  an  epiftle  to  fir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his 
ition  of  Shakfpeare,  and  the  "  Perfian,"  or,  as  they  have 
en  fince  inLituled,  '*  Oriental  Eclogues ;"  with  regard  to 
lich,  it  may  jufUy  be  aflerted,  that  in  fimplicity  of  defcription 
d  exprelhon,  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  numbers,  and  in 
tural  and  unaflecfted  tendernefs,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled 

any  thing  of  the  paftoral  kind  in  the  englifli  language. 
About  1744  he  fuddenly  left  the  univerfity,  and  came  to 
)ndon  a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projecls  in  his  head, 
d  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  defigned  many  works  ; 
t  his  great  fault  was  irrefolution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of 
mediate  neceffity  broke  his  fchemes,  and  fufferedhim  to  pur- 

2  no  fettled  purpofe.  A  man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or 
imbling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpofed  to  al)ffratled 
iditation,  or  remote  enquiries.     He  publiihed  propofals  for  a 
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*'  Hiftory  of  the  revival  of  learning ;"  and  Dr.  Johnfon  h 
heard  him  fpeak  u'ith  great  kindnefs  of  Leo  X.  and  with  kc 
refentment  of  his  tadelefs  fucceflbr.  But  probahly  not  a  p.i 
of  the  hillory  was  ever  written.  He  planned  feveral  tragedii 
but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  now-and-then  odes  a: 
other  poems,  and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Johnfon  fell  into  his  company,  who  tcl 
us,  that  "  the  appearance  of  Collins  was  decent  and  manly 
his  knowledge  confiderable,  his  views  extenfive,  his  converfatic 
elegant,  and  his  difpofition  cheerful.  By  degrees,"  adds  tl 
doctor,  "  1  gained  Ins  confidence  ;  and  one  day  was  admitt 
to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowli; 
in  the  ftreet.  On  this  occafion  recourfe  was  had  to  the  boo 
fellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  tranflation  of  "  Ariflotle's  P 
etics,"  which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  a 
vanced  as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  efcape  into  the  coui 
try.  He  {hewed  me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soc 
afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  hi 
about  2000I.  a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  exhaull 
ble,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaull.  The  guineas  we 
then  repaid  ;  and  the  tranflation  negledled.  But  man  Is  ;. 
born  for  happinefs  :  Collins,  who,  while  hejludied  to  live^  fe 
no  evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  to  Jiudy^  than  his  life  w 
affailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  difeafe  and  infanity." 

Dr.  Johnfon's  character  of  him,  while   it  was  diftinclly  in 
prefled  upon  that  excellent  writer's  memory,  is  here   at  lar| 
inferted.     **•  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  literature,  ai 
of  vigorous  faculties.     He  was  acquainted,   not  only  with  tl 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  french,  and  fpanlfh  la 
guages.     He   had  employed   his  mind  chiefly   upon  works 
fiftion,  and  fubjecls  of  fancy;  and  by  indulging  fome  peculi 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  thofe  flights 
imagination    which     pafs     the    bourids     of   nature,    and 
which    the    mind    is    reconciled    only    by  a  palhve    acquit 
cence   in  popular  traditions.     He  loved  fairies,  genii,  gian; 
and  monfters  j  he   delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  ■ 
inchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces, 
repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  elyfian  gardens.     This  was  howev 
the  chara61er  rather  of  his  inclination  than  his  genius  ;  tl 
grandeur  of  wildnefs,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,   we 
always  defired  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained.     Yet 
diligence  is  never  wholly  loft  -,  if  his  efforts  fometimes  cauf« 
harfhnefs    and    obfcurity,    they   likewife  produced  in  happi 
moments  fublimity   and   fplendour.     This   idea  which  he  b 
formed  of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  ficlions  and  allegoric 
imagery  ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was    intent  upon  defcriptio 
he  did  not  fufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.     His  poems  are  t 
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iTodu£lions  of  a  mind  ftot  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnifhed 
vith  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  obflrucled 
11  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft  of  miftaken  beauties.  His 
norals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious  :  in  a  long  continu- 
ncc  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  diffipation,  it  cannot  be 
\pc(n:cd  that  any  character  fliould  be  exactly  uniform.  There 
;  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almoft 
.eilroyed ;  and  long  aflbciation  with  fortuitous  companions  will 
;  t  lad  relax  the  llri(ilnefs  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fin- 
ierity.  That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  pafled 
dways  unentangled  through  the  fnares  of  life,  it  would  be 
itrejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm  ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at 
jeall  he  preferred  the  fource  of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  prin- 
iples  were  never  (haken,  that  his  diftin6lions  of  right  and 
vrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing 
if  malignity  or  defign,  but  proceeded  from  fome  unexpected 
ireflure,  or  cafual  tem.ptation.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
annot  be  remembered  but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He  langulflied 
bme  years  under  that  depreffion  of  mind  which  enchains  the 
acuities  without  deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the  know- 
edge  of  right  without  the  power  of  purfuing  it.  Thefe 
:louds  which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellecfls,  he  en- 
leavoured  to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  pafled  Into  France ;  but 
bund  himfelf  conftrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned, 
ie  was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  lunatics,  and  after- 
vards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  filler  in  Chichefter,  where 
leath,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief.  After  his  return  from 
•"ranee,  the  writer  of  this  charadler  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Iflington, 
v'here  he  was  waiting  for  his  filler,  whom  he  had  directed  to 
neet  him  :  there  was  then  nothing  of  diforder  difcernible  in 
lis  mind  by  any  but  himfelf  j  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  ftudy, 
nd  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  englifli  teftament, 
uch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool  :  when  his  friend  took  it 
nto  his  hand,  out  of  curiofity,  to  fee  what  companion  a  man 
if  letters  had  chofen  :  /  have  but  one  book^  fays  Collins,  but  that  is 
he  beft.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  de- 
ighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  tendernefs. 
le  was  vifited  at  Chicheiler,  in  his  lad  illnefs,  by  his  learned 
riends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother ;  to  Vv'hom  he  fpoke  with 
lifapprobation  of  his  "  Oriental  eclogues,"  as  not  fulllciently 
xpreffive  of  afiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his  "  Irifli 
clogues."  He  fliewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  in- 
:ribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  "  on  the  Superftitions  of  the 
iighlands  •,"  which  they  thought  ftiperior  to  his  other  works,  but 
i'hich  no  fearch  has  yet  found.  His  diforder  was  not  alienation 
f  mind,  but  general  laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency  rather 
f  his  vital  than  intellectual  powers.     What  he  fpoke  wanted 
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neither  judgment  nor  fpirit ;  but  a  fc^y  minutes  exhaufted  him 
fo  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch,  till  a  fhort  ccfTa 
tion  reftored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  v.itl 
his  former  vigour.  The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he 
began  to  feel  loon  after  his  uncle's  death;  and  with  the  ufua 
"weaknefs  of  men  fo  difeafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary, 
relief  with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  feduc 
But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  ar 
more  burthenfome  to  himfclf. 

*'  To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writings  may  be  added 
that  his  di£l:ion  was  often  harfh,  unikilfuUy  laboured,  and  In- 
j-udicioufly  fele(£lcd.  He  afFe^led  the  obfolete  when  it  was  no; 
worthy  of  revival  •,  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  commoi 
order,  feeming  to  think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame 
that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  linet  i 
commonly  arc  of  flow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with  cluflers  | 
of  confonants.  As  men  are  often  efleemcd  who  cannot  h: 
lovc.d,  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  fometimes  extort  praiL 
when  it  gives  little  pleafure."  i 

COLLINSON  (Prter).     The  family  of  this  ingenious   bo- 
tanift  is' of  antient  ftanding  in  the  nort)).     Peter  and  Jame 
were  tlie  great  grandfons  of  Peter  Collinfon,  who  lived  on  hi 
paternal  cltate  called  Hugal-Hall,  or  Height  of  Hugal,  nea, 
AVindcrmere  Lake,  in  the  parilh  of  Stavely,  about    lo  mile 
from  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland.     Peter,  whild  a  youth,  difco 
vered  his  attachment  to  natural  liiftory.     He  began  early  to  i 
make  a  collcclion  of  dried  fpecimcns  of  plants  ;  had   accefs  to  I 
the  bell  gardens  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  •, 
and  became  early  acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts 
of  his  time  ;  the  doctors  Derham,  Woodward,   Dale,   Lloyd, 
Mnd  Sloane,  wei'e  amongft  his  friends.     Among  the   great  va- 
riety of  articles  which  form  that  fuperb  coUcdlion,  now  (by  the 
wife  difpofition  of  fir  Hans  and  the  munificence  of  parliament) 
the   Britilh    Mufeum,  fmall    was  the  number    of    thofe  with 
whofe  hiftory  Collinfon  was   not  M'ell  acquainted ;    he  being 
one  of  thofe  few  who  vifited  fir  Hans  at  all   times  familiarly  ; 
their  inclinations  and  purfuits  in  refpeft   to  natural  hiftory  be- 
ing  the  fame,   a   firm    friendfliip    had  early  been   eftablifhed 
between  tliem.     Peter  Collinfon  w^as  elecled  F.  R.  S.  Dec.  12, 
1728  i  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the   molt  diligent  and   ufeful 
iTiembcrs,  not  only  in  fupplying-  them  with  many  curious  ob- 
fervations  himfelf,  but  in  promoting  and  preferving  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  correfpondence  with  learned   and  ingenious  foreigners, 
in  all  countries,  and  on  every  ufeful  fubje£^.     Befides  his  at- 
tention to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every  ftriking  hint  that 
occurred  either    in    reading  or  converfation ;    and   from  this 
iburce  he  derived  much  informationj  as  there  were  very  few 

men 
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i    of  learning    and    Ingenuity,    who    were  not  of  his  ac- 
■itance  at  home  ;  and  moft  foreigners  of  eminence  in  ni- 
hiflory,  or  in  arts  and    faiences,  were   recommended  to 
:^otice    and   friendfliip.     His   diligence    and    osconomy  of 
was  fuch,    that  though    he  never    appeared   to  be  in  a 
v,  he  maintained  an  cxtcnfive  correfpondence  with  great 
duality;  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in  diilant 
.  of  the  globe,  with  the  difcoveries   and  improvements  in 
ral  liiilory  In   this  country,  and  receiving  the  like  informa- 
ioii  from    the   moft  eminent  perfons  in  almoft  every  other, 
lis  correfpondence  with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader   Colden, 
rfq.   of  Ne VI'- York,  and  the  juftly  celebrated   Dr.  Franklin   of 
Philadelphia,  furnifli  Inftances  of   the  benerit    refulting  from 
lis  attention  to  all  improvements.     The  latter  of  thefe  gentle- 
men communicated  his    firil  effays  on  ele£lricity  to   Coliinfon, 
dn  a  feries  of  letters,  which  were  then  publiihed,  and  have  been 
jreprinted  in  a  late  edition  of  the  doctor's  ingenious  difcoveries 
land  improvements.     Perhaps  in   fome  future  period,  the  ac- 
count procured  of  the  management  of  fheep  in  Spain,  pub- 
ilifhed  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764, 
may  not  be  confidered  among  the  leaft  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  his  extenfivc  and   inquifitive   correfpondence.     His  con- 
verfatlon,  cheerful  and  ufefully  entertaining,  rendered  his  ac- 
quaintance much  defired  by  thofe  who  had  a  rellfh  for  natural 
hiftory,  or  were  ftudious  in  cultivating  rural  Improvements  j 
and  fecured  him  the  Intimate  friendfliip  of  fome  of  the   moft 
eminent  perfonages  in  this  kingdom,  as  diilinguiflied  by  their 
tafte  in  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  tlieir  rank  and  dignity. 
He  was   the    firft  who  introduced  the  great  variety  of    trees 
and  {hrubs,  which  are  now  the  principal  ornaments  of  every 
garden  j  and  it  was  owing  to  his  indefatigable   induftry,  that 
fo  many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin£lIon  are  now  enabled  to  be- 
hold groves  tranfplanted  from  the  wcftern  continent  flourifhing 
fo  luxuriantly  In  their  feveral  domains,  as  if  they  were  already 
become  indigenous  to  Britain.     He  had  fonie  correfpondents  ia 
almoft  every  nation  In  Europe^  fome  In  Afia,  and  even  at  Pekin, 
who  all  tranfmitted  to  him  the  maft  valuable  feeds  they  could 
collecl,  In  return  for   the   treafures  of  America.     The  great 
Linnaeus,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  contracted  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip   with  Mr.  Coliinfon,  which   was  reciprocally 
incrcafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and  continued  to  the 
laft.     Beddes  his  attachment  to  natural  hiftory,  he   was  very 
ponverfant  in  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country,  having  been 
clecled   F.  S.  A.  April  7,    1737;  and  he  fupplied  them  often 
with  many  curious   articles  of   intelligence,  and    obfervations 
refpecling   both  our  own    and    other   countries.     His  perfon 
Was  rather  fhort  than  tall  j  he  had  a  pleafing  and  fecial  afpeft ; 
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of  a  temper  open  and  communicative,  capable  of  feeling  for 
diflrefs,  ami  ready  to  relieve  and  fympathize.     Excepting  fomc 
attacks  of  the  gout,   he  enjoyed,  in    general,  perfe6l   health, 
:ind  great  equality  of  fpirits,  and  had  arrived  at  his  75th  year; 
when,  being  on  a  vifit  to  lord  I'etre,  for  whom  he  had  a  fingu- 
lar  regard,  lie  was   feized   with  a   total  fupprefllon  of  urine, 
which,  baffling  every  attempt  to  relieve  it,  proved  fatal  Aug.  11, 
I '768.     Mr.  Ccllinfon   left  behind  him  many  miiterials  for  thci 
improvement  of  natural  hiilory  ;  and  the  prefent  refined   taftcl 
of  horticulture  may  in  fome  refpe£ls  be  attributed  to  his  in-  j 
duftry  and  abilities.     The   late  lord  Petre,   the   late  duke  of 
Riclimond,  and  others  of  the  firll  rank  In  life  and  letters,  were 
his  friends,  and  he   was  continually  urging  them  to  profecute 
the  molt  liberal  improvemenlij. 

COLLIUS  (Francois),  a  doflor  of  the  ambrofian  college  at 
Milan,  and  great  penitencier  of  that  diocefe,  died  in  1640,  at 
a  very  advanced  age  ;  made  himfelf  famous  by  a  treatife  De 
animabus  Paganorum,  publiflied  in  two  volumes  4to  at  A^lilan, 
in  1622  and  1623.  He  here  examines  into  the  portion  in  the 
world  to  come  of  feveral  illuftrious  pagans.  He  hazards  bold 
and  ingenious  conjeclures  on  matters  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  intelledT:.  He  faves  the  ;egyptian  midwives,  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  He  does  not  defpair  of  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  nor  of  that  of  Socrates  j 
but  damns,  without  mercy,  Pythagoras,  Ariflotle,  and  feveral 
others  ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  they  knew  the  true  God. 
This  work,  properly  fpeaking,  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  vehicle  for  the  difplay  of  the  author's  erudition,  of  which  it 
doubtlcfs  contains  a  great  deal.  It  is  moreover  well  written, 
curious,  and  rare.  He  alfo  wrote  Conclufiones  theological, 
1609,  4to.  and  a  treatife  De  fanguine  Chrilti,  full  of  profound 
tlifquifition,  and  citations  innumerable.  It  appeared  at  Milan, 
1617,  4to. 

COLMAN  (George),  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Colman,  efq. 
britifh  refident  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  at 
Pifa,  whofe  wife  was  a  filler  of  the  countefs  of  Bath.  Mr. 
George  Colman  was  borti  at  Florence  about  the  year  1733, 
and  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in  Weltminller  fchool,  where  he 
foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments, 
and  the  dawning  fplendour  of  his  talents  In  1758  he  re- 
moved to  Chriil-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  During  his  progrefs  at  Weflminfler,  and 
while  at  college,  he  formed  thole  literary  conneclions  with 
whom  he  remained  in  friend !hip  till  they  feverally  dropped  off 
the  ftage  of  life.  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and 
other  celebrated  wits  of  a  former  day,  were  among  the  intimate 
aflbciates  of  Mr.  Colman,  and  gave  a  luftre  to  his  name,  by 
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loticing  him  in  fome  of  their  compofitions.  Even  fo  early  as 
he  publication  of  the  Rofciad,  Churchill  propofed  Mr.  Colman 
IS  ;i  proper  judge  to  decide  on  the  pretenfions  of  the  fevcral 
:.indidates  for  the  chair  of  Rofcius  ;  and  only  complains  that 
le  may  be  thought  too  juvenile  for  fo  important  an  award. 
■ipeaking  of  the  propofed  judges,  who  were  fupported  by  the 
fuiFrages  of  the  public,  he  fays : 

For  Colman  many  ;  but  tlie  peevidi  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  fo'jnd  out  that  he  was  young. 

It  was  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford  that  he  engaged  with 
his  friend  Bonnel  Thornton,  in  publlihing  the  Connoiileur,  a 
periodical  paper,  which  appeared  once  a  week,  and  was  con- 
tinued from  January  31,  i'j';4,  to  September  30,  1756.  When 
the  age  of  the  writers  of  tliis  entertaining  mifcellany  is  con- 
fidered,  the  wit  and  humour,  the  fpirit,  the  good  fenfe,  and 
{hrewd  obfervationson  life  and  manners,  with  which  it  abounds, 
will  excite  fome  degree  of  wonder,  but  will,  at  the  fame  time, 
evidently  point  out  the  extraordinary  talents  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  more  fully  difplayed  in  the  Jealous  Wife  and  the 
Clandeftine  Marriage. 

When  he  came  to  London,  the  recommendation  of  his 
friends,  or  his  choice,  but  probably  the  former,  induced  him 
to  fix  upon  the  law  for  his  profeflion,  and  he  was  received 
with  great  kindnefs  by  lord  Bath,  who  feemed  to  mark  him  for 
the  obje6l  of  his  patronage :  a  circumflance  that  gave  rife  to 
the  fufpicion  that  his  lordlhip  had  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of 
young  Colman.  He  was  entered  of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  in  due  feafon  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  there  a 
very  fliort  time,  though,  from  the  frequency  of  his  attendance 
on  the  courts,  we  muit  conclude  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
encouragement  that  he  abandoned  the  profeflion.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  he  felt  more  pleafure  in  attending  to  the 
mufe  than  to  briefs  and  reports  ;  and  it  will  therefore  excite 
no  furprife,  that  he  took  the  earliefl  opportunity  of  relinquifh- 
ing  purfuits  not  congenial  to  his  tade.  Apollo  and  Littleton, 
fays  Wycherley,  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain.  At  this  period 
Lloyd  addrefled  to  him  a  very  pleafant  poem  on  the  importance 
of  his  profeflion,  and  the  feducements  to  which  he  was  liable, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  fillers  of  Helicon.  His 
firft  poetical  performance  is  a  copy  of  verfes  addrefl'ed  to  his 
coufin  lord  Pulteney,  written  in  the  year  1747,  while  he  was 
yet  at  Wcflminfter,  and  fince  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  a 
work  publlfiied  by  his  unfortunate  friend  Robert  Lloyd  ;  in 
conjun6lion  with  whom  he  wrote  the  beft  parodies  of  modern 
times,  the  odes  to  Oblivion  and  Obfcurity.  In  the  year  1760, 
bis    firft    dramatic  piece,  Polly  Honeycomb,    was   aded    at 
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Drury-lanc,  with  great  fucccfs.  For  fcvcral  years  before,  tl 
comic  mufe  fccnicd  to  have  abandoned  tlie  flage.  No  coniec 
had  been  produced  at  either  theatre  fmce  the  year  1 75 1,  whcj 
Moore's  Gil  Bias  was  with  dillicuhy  performed  nine  night 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761,  three  difFerer 
authors  were  candidates  for  public  favour  in  the  fame  wall! 
almoft  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  exhibite 
the  Way  to  keep  him  j  Mr.  Macklin,  the  Married  Liber 
tine;  and  Mr.  Colman,  the  Jealous  Wife.  The  former  an^ 
latter  of  thefe  were  mod  fuccefsful,  and  the  latter  in  a  muc 
higher  degree.  Indeed,  when  the  excellent  performance  o' 
Melfrs.  Gai'rick,  Yates,  O'Lirien,  King,  Palmer,  Moody,  witj 
MrSo  Pritchard,  Clive,  and  Mifs  Pritchard  are  recolle£led,  i^ 
would  have  fliewn  a  remarkable  want  of  tafle  in  the  town,  noi 
to  have  followed,  as  they  did,  this  admirable  piece,  with  the 
greateft  eagcrnefs  and  perfeveranee. 

In  July  1 764,  lord  Bath  died,  and  left  Mr.  Colman  a  very  com^ 
fortable  annuity,  though  fnr  lefs  than  had  been  expec!^ed,  owing, 
it  was  faid,  to  fome  little  difference  that  had  arifen  between 
them  juft  before  the  death  of  that  nobleman  :  however,  he  now 
found  himfelf  in  circumftances  fully  fufEcient  to  enable  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  The  firft  publication  which 
he  produced,  after  this  event,  was  a  tranflation  of  the  come 
dies  of  Terence,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  rcfcued  that 
author  from  the  hands  of  his  former  tallelefs  and  ignorant 
tranflators. 

The  fucceflbr  of  lord  Bath,  general  Pulteney,  died  in  1767  } 
and  Mr.  Colman  found  himfelf  alfo  remembered  in  his  will  by 
a  (ccond  annuity,  which  confirmed  the  independency  of  his  for- 
tune, He  fcems  however  to  have  felt  no  charms  in  an  idle 
life  J  as,  about  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Beard,  being  incapable  of 
.bearii7g  any  longer  the  fatigues  of  a  theatrical  life,  and  wifliing 
to  retire  from  the  management  of  Covcnt-garden  theatre,  dif- 
pofed  of  his  property  in  that  houfe  to  MeflVs.  Colman,  Harris, 
J*owelI,and  Rutherford.  Thefe  gentlemen  carried  on  the  ma.? 
nagement  conjointly  ;  but,  in  a  Ihort  time,  Mr.  Colman  appear- 
ing to  afpire  to  a  greater  authority  than  the  other  patentees, 
excepting  Mr.  Powell,  were  difpofed  to  grant,  Mr.  Colman, 
after  a  fcvere  literary  contcft,  which  was  publirned,  fold  his 
fhare,  and  retired.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Foote,  then  proprietor  of 
jbe  Haymarket  theatre,  having  been  induced  to  withdraw  from 
the  ftage,  difpofed  of  his  theatre  to  Mr.  Colman  for  a  hand- 
some annuity,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  On  his  death, 
Mr.  Colman  obtained  the  liccnfe ;  and,  from  that  period, 
^onduiled  the  theatre  with  great  judgment  and  affiduity,  occa- 
lionally  fupplying  many  dramas  from  his  own  fancy,  as  well  as 
^lany  pleafant  tranflation s  from  the  freuch.     To  fagacity  ia 
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boveririg  tlie  talents  of  his  performers,  he  joined  the  inclina- 
n  and  ability  to  difplay  tliem  with  every  advantage.  To 
Ti  Mr.  Henderfon,  Mifs  Farren,  Mrs.  Bannilttr,  Mifs  George, 
rs.  Wells,  and  in  fotne  meafure  Mr.  Edwin  (whofe  comic 
wers  had  been  buried  a  whole  feafon  under  Mr.  Foote';? 
tnagement),  bcfides  feme  others,  owed  their  introduction  to 
London  audience ;  and  the  great  improvements  made  by" 
r.  Palmer,  Mr.  Parfons,  &c.  bore  witncfs  to  the  judgment: 
d  indultry  of  their  director. 

While  Mr.  Colman  was  thus  fliewing  his  attention  to  the 
;atre,  he  did  not  entirely  negle£l  his  clailical  (Indies.  He 
ve  the  public  a  new  tranflation  of  Horace's  art  of  poetry, 
:ompanied  with  a  commentary,  in  which  he  produced  a  new 
tern  to  explain  that  very  diflicult  poem.  In  oppofition  to  Dr. 
ird,  he  fuppofes,  "  that  one  of  the  fons  of  Pifo,  undoubtedly 
;  elder,  had  either  written  or  meditated  a  poetical  work, 
)ft  probably  a  tragedy ;  and  that  he  had,  with  the  knowledge 
the  family,  communicated  his  piece,  or  intention  to  Horace  ; 
t  Horace,  either  difapproving  of  the'  work,  or  doubting  of 
t  poetical  faculties  of  the  elder  Pifo,  or  both,  wiflied  to 
fuade  him  from  all  thoughts  of  publication.  With  this. 
:w  he  formed  the  defign  of  writing  this  epiftle,  addrefling 
ivith  a  courtlinefs  and  delicacy  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  ac- 
owledged  chara6ter,  indifferently  to  the  whole  family,  the 
her  and  hisjtwo  fons  :  Epiilola  ad  Pifones  de  arte  poetica." 
lis  hypothehs  is  fupported  with  much  learning,  ingenuity, 
d  modelly  •,  and  if  not  fully  eftabliflied,  is  at  leali  as  vs^ell  en- 
led  to  applaufe  as  that  adopted  by  the  bifliop  of  Worcefter. 
1  the  publication  of  the  Horace,  the  bifliop  faid  to  Dr.  Dou- 
is :  "  Give  m.y  compliments  to  Colman,  and  thank  him  for 
;  handfome  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  me,  and  tell  him. 
It  /  thif?k  he  is  rights 

Som.e  time  about  the  year  1790  Mr.  Colman  had  a  ftroke  of 
I  palfy,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  one  fide 
his  body  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards  he  gave  evident 
ns  of  mental  derangement  •,  in  confequence  of  vi'hich,  he 
IS  placed  under  proper  management  at  Paddington,  and  the 
aducSl  of  the  theatre  was  veiled  in  his  fon.  Pie  died  the  14th 
Auguft  i79iL'  Mr.  Colman,  as  a  fcholar,  holds  a  very  re- 
tctable  rank  ^s  may  be  feen  by  his  tranflations  of  Horace's 
of  poetry,  nd  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  \  and  his  man- 
fs  were  as  pleafing  as  his  talents  were  refpedable  [a]. 

COLCM- 
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I'l  ft^Orks  for  which  ihe  britifh  drama  ij  1761.       3.    The    Mufical    Lady,    1762.; 
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COLOMBIERE  (Claude  de  la),  a  famous  jefult,  born  a 
St.  Symphoilcn,  two  leagues  from  Lyons,  acquired  great  rt 
putation  in  the  company  bv  his  extraordinary  talents  in  th 
pulpit.  He  was  preacher  for  two  years  at  the  court  of  James  I] 
of  linghmd,  who  liltened  to  his  fermons  with  great  pleafure 
and,  as  it  is  faid  by  the  romanills,  with  edification  •,  but,  falliiv 
under  the  fufpicion,  though  not  convicted,  of  being  concerns 
in  a  confpiraey,  he  was  baniflied  England,  and  betook  himfel 
to  Parai,  in  the  Charolois,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  41 
the  15th  of  February  1682.  It  was  he  who,  in  conjunQioi 
with  iVIarie  Alacoque,  gave  a  form  to  the  celebration  of  the  fo 
lemnity  of  the  heart  of  Jefus,  and  compofed  an  olhce  for  t' 
occafion.  The  firlt  inventor  of  this  rite,  however,  was  Thoni 
Goodwin,  prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  [b],  an  ; 
minian,  who  excited  great  notice  in  England,  in  the  middle  l 
the  laft  century,  by  his  afcetical  and  theological  writings.  Hi 
book  intituled  Cor  Chrifti  In  coelis  erga  peccatores  in  terris 
printed  in  the  vear  1649,  comprifes  the  whole  fyflem  of  this  de 
votlon ;  and  was  intended  to  promote  the  fpread  of  it  in  Eng 
land.  The  jefuit  La  Colombiere,  who  was  fent  to  London  a 
confefibr  and  preacher  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  afterward 
queen,  found  there  a  numerous  feci,  who,  after  Goodwin's  ex 
ample,  paid  adoration  to  the  fleflily  heart  of  Jefus,  as  th' 
fymbolical  image  of  divine  love.  He  was  allonilhed  at  the  no 
velty  of  fo  raviflilng  a  devotion,  which  had  fo  long  efcape( 
the  fertile  invention  of  his  fraternity ;  and  carried  it  in  a  kiiiv 
of  triumph,  as  formerly  Caefar  Caligula  did  his  fpolia  oceani 
back  with  him  to  France  ;  there  to  plant  it  in  a  more  hap; 
foil,  where,  under  the  Influence  of  heavenly  vifions  and  miracle 
it  ftruck  deep  root,  and,  by  a  legion  of  apoflles,  was  propagatec 
through  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  At  Parai-le-monial 
in  the  province  of  Burgogne,  in  the  convent  of  the  vifitatlon 
there  lived  at  that  time  a  nun  of  the  name  of  Marie  Alacoque 
who,  in  her  heavenly  vifions,  had  frequently  the  happinefs  of  con 
verfing  familiarly  with  Clirill.  The  fame  of  her  fanclity  wa 
fpread  throughout  all  France.  Even  ihe  renowned  deitnder  0 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  John  Jollph  Languet,  afterwards  archbiftio] 

Night's    Dream,    altered,    1763.      7.  A  Imle,    1776.      ai.  New   Brooms,    1776 

Fairy   Tale,  1 7  •14.     8.  The    Clandeftine  22.  The  Spanilh  Batber,  1777.      zx.Th 

Marriage,    i";'  6.    9.  The    Fnglirti   Mer-  Female    Chevalier,   altered,    1778.     24 

chant,  1767.  10.  Kingl.earaltercd,  176^.  Bonduca,  altered,  i'''i.  2q.  The  Suicide 

II.  The  Oxonian    in  Town,    1769.    12.  177S.      26.  The  Separate  Maintenance 

Man  and  Wife,  1761-     13.  The  Portrait,  I7"q.     27.   Tlie  Manager  in  Diftrefs, 

1770.        14.   The   Fairy   Prince,     17  7  r.  prelude,  1780. 

ij.Comus  altered,   1772.     16.  Achilles         [eJ   Under  Cromwell,  with  whom  thi 

in  petticoats,    altered,   1774.       17.  Ihe  fanatic    was    in    high    favour.      Unde 

Man  of  Bufinefs,   1774.     18.  Epicene,  or  Charles  II.   he  was  turned  out  of  tha 

the  Silent   Woman,  altered,   1776.     19.  place. 
The  Spleen,  1776      zo,  Occafional  pre- 
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"Sens,  who  vouchfafed  to  favour  the  celebrated  BofTuet  with 
.s  eileem,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  lioly  fanatic,  and 
ibhflied  a  very  circumftaiitial  account  of  her  life,  1729,  4to. 
tranflation  of  which,  in  italian,  appeared  afterwards  at  Venice 
id  Rome.  It  is  furprifing  how  any  man  of  fenfe  could  put 
•gether,  and  commit  to  writiufj,  fuch  a  farrago  of  fdly,  ri- 
culous  Huff,  even  for  his  contemporaries,  not  to  fay  for  po- 
erity.  But  he  was  n  great  flickler  for  the  jefuits,  who  were 
fnig  thefe  pious  mummeries  of  the  nun  for  promoting  their 
A^n  interefts.  In  a  vifion  the  fon  of  God  demanded  her  heart, 
le  offered  it  to  him  :  he  took  it  vifibly  out  of  her  breaft,  in- 
ofed  it  in  his  own,  and  then  gave  it  her  back,  as  a  pledge  of 
s  love,  with  thefe  words  :  "  Henceforth  thou  flialt  be  the  be- 
ved  of  my  heart."  In  another  vifion  Chrift  fliewed  her  the 
•uls  in  purgatory  ;  among  whom  (he  faw  fome  who  had  no 
her  token  of  predeftination  upon  them,  than  that  in  all  their 
/es  they  had  never  hated  God.  With  fuch  farces,  wherein 
le  jefuits  often  peep  from  behind  the  fcenes,  the  book  of  the 
fions  of  this  nun  is  filled.  The  jefuits  made  choice  of  this  ex- 
dlent  inflrument  for  nurfing  the  glorious  felons  which 
ther  la  Colomblere,  for  the  falvation  of  the  world,  had 
•ought  with  him  out  of  England.  In  the  year  1674  (he 
ounted  the  ftage  with  this  facred  farce.  Her  divine  bride- 
•00m  appeared  to  her,  ihewed  her  his  fond  afFcdlionate  heart, 
id  told  her  that  he  was  determined,  in  thefe  iail  days,  to 
)ur  out  all  the  treafures  and  abundance  of  his  love  on  thofe 
ithful  fouls  who  would  devote  themfelves  to  an  cfpecial  adora- 
on  of  his  heart ;  and  commanded  her  to  acquaint  father  la 
olombiere,  his  fervant,  that  he  fhould  inftitute  a  yearly  feftival 
his  heart,  propagate  this  devotion  with  all  his  might,  and 
mounce  to  fuch  as  fliould  dedicate  themfelves  to  it,  the  alFur- 
ice  of  their  predeftination  to  eternal  life.  The  jefuits  imme- 
ately  and  zealoufly  complied  with  the  celellial  mandate, 
[here  appeared  at  once  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  in 
[1  languages,  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  publications,  manuals, 
))pper-plates,  and  medals,  with  hearts  decorated  with  crowns 
1'  thorns,  with  lambent  flames,  tranfpiercing  fwords,  or  other 
imbolical  imprefTes.  They  diftributcd  fcapularies  to  be  worn 
jiy  and  night  upon  the  breaft,  and  tickets  to  be  fwallowed  for 
I'iving  out  fevers.  In  all  Spain  there  was  not  a  nun  who 
|id  not  a  prefent  from  the  jefuits  of  a  heart  cut  out  of  red 
oth,  to  be  worn  next  the.llcin.  In  every  catholic  city  and 
Uvn,  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  fraternities  were  ere6led, 
liflion-maffes  and  nine-day  devotions  were  inftituted  to  the 
pnour  of  the  heart  of  Jefus ;  and  panegyrical  fermons  de- 
!'ered,  exhorting  the  faithful  to  augment  their  zeal.  The 
ofelytes  muft  vow,  before  the  holy  Licrament  of  the  altar,  an. 

eternal 
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eternal    fidelity    to  the    hcnrt  of   Jefus ;    and  every  foul  wn 
made  refpoiilibie  for  the  increafe  and  growth  of  this  new  dc 
votion  ;   nay,  the  difplay  of  a  burning  zeal  for  making  profclyte: 
was  regarded  as  the   peculiar  chara£leri{lic   of  the  true  wor- 
ihipper  of    the   heart  [c].      This     devotion    was   reprefentci 
in    their    fermons   and  writings,   as  a  neceffary  means  to   thi 
enjoyment    of  a  blifsful  hereafter  :    it  M'as   no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  partifans  of    this  devotion   were  in    a   fliort  time   a 
numerous    in    all    catholie   chriftendom    as   the   fands    of  thi 
fea.     The  bifhops  approved   and   confirmed   the  brotherhood, 
and    confecrated    churches,     altars,   and    chapels,    erefted   tt 
the   promotion  of   this  enthufiafm.      Kings   and  queens  pre- 
ferred   petitions   to    the    papal   throne,    that    a   proper  olHce 
might  be  appointed    in    the    breviary  and  choir,  and  a  pecu- 
liar   mafs   for    the    folemnization    of    the    anniverfary  ;    aiK' 
even   at  Rome    fraternities   arofe  and  flouriflied  that  dcvotet 
themfelves  to  the  worfliip  of  the  heart  of  Jefus.     In  recom 
mendation  of  it  the  jefuits  were  not  wanting  either  in  prophe 
cies  or  miracles ;  among  the  foremoll  of  vi'hom  was  la  Colom- 
biere,  who  had  an  excellent  tafte  in  his  compofitions,  and  a  no- 
ble delivery  in  the  pulpit.     His  mafterly  eloquence  difplays  it- 
lelf  even   along  the  extreme  fimplicity  of  his  ftyle,  as  we  ari 
told  by  the  abbe  Trublet,  fpeaking  of  his  fermons,  publiflied  a 
Lyons    1757,  in  6  volumes  i2mo.     He  had  an  impetuous   and 
lively  im-agination,  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  appears  through 
all   his  difcourfes  :  it  is  the  un£lion  of  pere  Chcminais,  only 
more   ardent   and  glowing.     When  he   fpeaks  of  the  love  ot 
God    he   feerns  infpired.     All   his   fermons  breathe  the  mod 
gentle,  and  at  the   fame  time  the  mofh  fervent  piet'y :  he  has 
been    equalled  by  few  in  tlie  art  of  affefting  his  hearers,  and 
no  enthufiaft  ever  fell  lefs  into  the  familiar.     Tlie  celebrated 
Patru,  his  friend,  fpeaks  o[  him  as  the  beft  fkilled  of  his  time  in 
the  refinements  and  niceties  of  the  french  language.     I'here 
are  llkewife  bv  him,  Moral  refletlions,  and  Spiritual  letters. 

COLOMIES,  or  COLOMESIUS  (Paul),  a  learned  french 
protelVrint,  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1638  ;  and  educated  with 
great  care  by  his  father,  who  was   a   phyfician.     After  having i 

'4!*.a^A--J  traverfed     France  and  Holland,  he    withdrew  to  England,  at, 

^v"  /  <  the  foUicItation  of  Ifaac  Voffius,  ihen  canon  of  Windfor  ;  and, 

.,,  ^  A'died  at  London  in  1692.      1  he  republic  of  letters  owes  manf 

"'^"^  ufeful    works    to    him,   as,    i.  Gallia  Orientalis,  reprinted    at, 

Hamburg,  1709,  in  4 to,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  Fabri-lj 
cius ;  and  containing  an  account  of  fuch  French  as  werff| 
learned  in  the  oriental  languages.      2.  Hifpania  Sc  Italia  Orien-i 

li 

[c]  For  more  on  this  fubjert  the  reaJer  z  vols.i?vo.  Debrett,  1795,  from  whencef ' 
is  re(«i:ed  to   "  Vajriecies  oi'  Liuratme,"     this  a,coount  i»  partly  taken. 

talis. 
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Us.  In  the  fame  way.  3.  Bibliotheque  Cholfie :  reprinted 
Paris,  173 1}  with  notes  of  M.  de  la  IVlonnoye.  This  is  an 
eful  work,  and  of  great  erudition.  4.  Theologorum  Prefby- 
rianorum  Icon.  Here  he  fhews  his  attachment  to  epifcopacy  ; 
|r  which  he  is  pulled  to  pieces  by  Juricu  (who  had  yet  not 
If  his  candour  and  impartiality)  in  a  book  intituled,  De  I'efprit 
Arnauld.  5.  Des  opufcules  critiques  &  hiftoriques,  collected 
|id  publiflied  in  1709  by  Fabricius.  6.  JNlelanges  hiftoriques, 
c.     7.  I^a  vie  du  pere  Sirmond,  &c. 

COLONNA  (Fabio),  was  born  at  Naples  in  1567,  to  Jerome, 
e  natural  fon  of  the  cardinal  Pompeio  Colonna.  He  devoted 
mfelf  from  his  youth  to  the  purfuit  of  natural  hiflory,  and 
Tticularly  to  that  of  plants.  He  ftudied  them  in  the  M'ritings 
'  the  antients  ;  and,  by  his  indefatigable  application,  brought 
light,  from  under  the  errata  with  which  the  manufcripts 
lounded,  what  would  have  remained  hid  from  every  other 
fearcher,  lefs  penetrating,  lefs  unremittingly  laborious.  The 
nguages,  mufic,  mathematics,  dravv'ing,  paS.ting,  optics,  the 
il  and  canon  law,  filled  up  the  moments  which  he  did  not 
'(low  on  botany.  The  works  he  publiflied  in  the  laft  men- 
)ned  department  were  confidered  as  maflerpieces  previous  to 
e  appearance  of  the  labours  of  the  latter  botanifts.  We  are 
debted  to  him  for,  i.  Plantarum  aliquot  ac  pifcium  hifloria, 
192,  4to,  accompanied  with  copper-plates,  as  fome  fay  by  the 
ithor  himfelf,  executed  with  much  exattnefs.  The  method 
:  follows  was  highly  applauded.  There  is  an  edition  of  Milan, 
-44,  4to,  not  fo  valuable  as  the  former.  2.  Minus  cognitarum 
riorumque  (tirpium  defcriptioj  itemque  de  aquatilibus,  aliifque 
)nn ullis  animalibus  libellus,  Rome,  16 16,  2  parts  in  4to. 
hh  work,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fequel  to  the  forego- 
g,  was  received  with  equal  applaufe.  The  author,  in  defcrib- 
g  feveral  fmgular  plants,  compares  them  with  the  fame 
ants,  as  they  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  antients  and  the  n»o- 
jrns.  This  comparifon  affords  him  frequently  an  opportunity 
■  exerting  a  judicious  critique  in  oppofition  to  Matthiolo, 
iofcorides,  Theophrallus,  Pliny,  &c.  The  author  pubiifhed 
fecond  part,  at  the  follicitation  of  the  duke  of  Aqua-Sparta, 
ho  had  been  much  pleafed  with  the  former.  The  imprelhon 
as  entrufted  to  the  printer  of  the  academy  of  the  Lyncsei,  a 
jciety  of  literati,  formed  by  that  duke,  and  principally  em- 
•oyed  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory.  This  fociety,  which 
(ibfifted  only  till  1630,  that  is,  till  the  death  of  its  iilultrious 
itron,  was  the  model  on  which  all  the  others  in  Europe  were 
•rmed.  Galileo,  Porta,  Achillini,  and  Colonna,  were  fome  of 
is  ornaments.  3.  A  differtation  on  the  GloiTopetroe,  in  latin, 
•  be  found  with  a  work  of  Auguftine  Scilla,  on  marine  fub- 
anccs,  Rome,  1647,  4to.  4.  He  was  concerned  in  the  american 
Vol.  IV.  M  plants 
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plants  of  Hernandez,  Rome,   165  t,  fo\.  {\^.     5.  A  difTertai 
on  the  Porpura,  in  latin  ;  a  piece  much  elleemctl,  but  becoji 
fcarcc,  was  reprinted  at  Kiel,  1675,  4to,  wich  notes  by  Dani 
Major,  a  p;erman  phyrician.     The  firfl  edition  is  of  1616,  /\r( 

COLONNA  (Francisco  Mari,\  Pomi'e;o),  an  able  phil'. 
pher,  left  feveral  curious   works,  of   which  the  principal    i 
The  natural  hiftory  of  the  Uiiiverfe,    1734,  4  vols.  i2mo.     h 
perifhed  in  a  fire  which  burnt  the  houfe  he  lived  in  at  Pari' 
in  1726.  '' 

COLRANE  (Henry  Harp,  lord  baron  of),  defcended  frof' 
John,  younger  brother  to  fir  Nicholas  Mare,  baronet,  malter  < 
the  rolls,  and  privy-counfellor  to  Henry  VIII.   (botli  fons    ' 
Nicholas  Hare  of  Ilomerslield  in  the  county  of  SufTolk,  tl, 
elder  branch  being  feated  at  Stow  Bardolph  in  Norfolk)  w: 
born   at  Blechinsjley,  in  Surry,   May   10,    1693;  educated.' 
Enfield,  under  I)r.  Uvedale,  who  had  alfo  the  honour  of  edi' 
eating,  among  many  other  eminent  men,  the  late  earl  of  Hat 
tingdon  and  fir  "Jeremy  Samhrooke,  Bart.     After  the  death' 
his  grandfather,  Hugh  Icrtl  Colrane,  ii\  1708,  he  facceedcd 
the  title,  and  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner   of  Corp: 
Chrifti  college  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Rogers,  w\ 
'  afterwards   married    Lydia,    one  of  his   lordfiiip's    fillers  [d 
A   lyric  poem  by  lord   Colrane  appeared  in  the  "  Academi 
Oxonienfis    Comitra   Philologica,    J  713,"  and   in   the   "  Mul 
Anglicanoe,"  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  under  the  title  of  Mufarum  oblat 
ad  reginam."     Dr.  Bafil  Kennct,  who  fucceeded  Dr.  Turner 
the    prefidency    of  that    fociety,  infcribed  to   his   lordfhip  ; 
epiftolary  poem  on  his  predecefibr's  death.     He  was  a  gre 
proficient  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  greek  j  ar; 
eminently  verfed  in   hiitory,  both  civil  and  ecclefialtical.     I 
was  grand  maPuer  of  the  fociety  of  free-mafons,  and  had  mai, 
the  tour  of  Italy  three  times;  the  fecond  time  with   Dr.  Co 
ycrs  Middleton,  about  1 723,  in  which  he  made  a  noble  coUeclic 
of  prints  and   drawings  of  all  the   antiquities,   buildings,  ai . 
pifflures  in  Italy-,    given  after  his  deceafe    to  Corpus  Chri ' 
college.     1  he  elteeni  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  literati  pr  j 
cured  him  admittance  into  the  Republica  Literaria  di  Arcad  ; 
and  the  particular  intimacy  of  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei ;  wl 
afterwards  vifited  him  at  his  anrient  manor  and  feat  at  Totte 
ham  in  Middlefex.     His  lordfliip  died  at  Bath,  Aug.  4,  1711 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault   at  Tottenham,  builc,  wi 
the  veiiry,  by  his  grandfather.     His  very  valuable  coUeclion 

[aJ    See   the    account  of  Dr.    Rogers  who  died  a  fingle  man,  and  gave  20, cc 

prefixed    to   his    XIX    Sermons,     p.  1^3,  to  the  ufe  of  poor  clergyn\eii's  widows 

61. —  111  the  introJud^ioii  to  the  Aichao.  Another  of  lord  Cohane's  filtc*-s  was  m 

logia,  it  is   faid  by  mift-i^e   that  this   lady  ried  to  Mr.  Knight, 
was  married  to  Dr.  Turaei,  the  prefident, 

prii 
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Hits  relative  to  englifh  antiquities,  with  a  portrait  of  him 
hen  a  young  man  by  Richardfon,  were  obtained  after  his 
,irh  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker  for  the  fociety  of  antiquaries. 
is  books  were  fold  to  T.  Ofborne,  who  detained  fome  of  the 
miiy  paper?,  which  were  with  difficulty  recovered  from  him. 
he  pi£lures,  bronzes,  marble  tables,  urns,  vafes,  and  other 
itujuiiies,  were  fold  by  audlion,  March  13  and  14,  1754,  for 
'}.i\.  13s.  6d.  The  coins,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  difpofed  of 
ivately.  His  natural  and  only  daughter,  Henrietta  Rofa  Pe- 
giina,  born  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  naturalized,  was  married 

I  764  to  James  Townfend,  efq.  alderman  of  Bifhopfgate  ward, 
iio  in  her  right  enjoyed  the  extenfive  manor  of  Tottenham, 
id  repaired  the  family  feat,  commonly  called  Bruce-caftle  from 
aving  antiently  belonged  to  the  Bruces  earls  of  Huntingdon, 
hich  had  been  confiderably  modernized  in  the  clofe  of  the  bit 
;ntury- 

I  COLSTON  (Edward),  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for  his 
;nefa6lions  and  charities,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  Col- 
on, efq.  an  eminent  fpanifli  merchant  in  Briftol,  and  born  in 
latcity  Nov.  2,  1636.  He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  re- 
ded fome  time  in  Spain  ;  as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of 
horn  were  inhumanly  murdered  there  by  affafTms.  He  in- 
tx'ited  a  handfome  fortune  from  his  parents,  which  received 
3ntinaal  additions  from  the  fortunes  of  his  brethren;  all  of 
hom,  though  numerous,  he  furvived.  This  family  fubflance 
2  increafed  immenfely  by  trade  ;  and  having,  as  we  would 
illingly  hope,  no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great  part  of 

in  a£ls  of  charity  and  beneficence.  In  1691  he  built  upon 
is  own  ground,  at  the  charge  of  about  2500I.  St.  Michael's- 
lU  alms-houfes  in  Brillol-,  and  endowed  them  with  lands^ 
hofe  yearly  rent  amounts  to  282I.  3s.  4d.  The  fame  year 
;  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple-gate  in  that  city,  to 
le  fociety  of  merchants  fcr  ever,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
X  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to  the  yearly  value  of  24I.  In 
69b  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple-ftreet  in  the 
.me  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchool  and  dwelling- 
oufe  for  a  mafter,  to  inilru£t  40  boys,  who  are  alfo  to  be 
othed,  inflru£led  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  church-cate- 
lifm.  The  eflate  given  for  this  charity  amounts  to  Sol. 
sarly,  clear  of  all  charges.  lu  1702  he  gave  500I.  towards 
;building  queen  Elizabeth's  hofpital  on  the  College-green  iu 
riftol ;  and  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there, 
ppropriated  an  eftate  of  60I.  a  year,  clear  of  charges,  befides 
ol.  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices.  In  1708  he  fettled 
is  great  benefaction  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Auguftin  in  Brillol, 
jnfifting  of  a  mailer,  two  ulhers,  and  ;oo  boys  •,  for  the  main- 
nance  of  which  boys,  he  gave  an  cRate  of   138I.  15s.  6^d. 

M  2  a  year. 
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a  year.  The  charge  of  firll  fetting  up  this  hofpital,  and  mak- 
ing it  convenient  for  the  pu'pol'e,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to 
about  1  i,oool.  He  gave  alfo  61.  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  All- 
Saints  in  Briftol,  for  reading  prayers  every  Monday  and 
Tuefday  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  il.  a  year  to  the 
clerk  and  fexton  :  alfo  61.  a  year  for  ever,  for  a  monthly  fermon 
and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate  there  ;  and  2ol.  yearly 
for  ever  to  the  clergy  beneficed  ia  tliat  city,  for  preaching  14. 
fermons  in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubjecls  appointed  by  himfelf. 
The  fubjefts  are  thefe  :  The  lent  fail ;  againft  atheifm  and 
infidelity;  the  catholic  church ;  the  excellence  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  the  povrers  of  the  c'hurch  ;  baptifm  •,  confirmation  j, 
confeilion  and  ablolution  ;  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  j 
enthufiafm  and  fuperltition  ;  reilitution  ;  frequenting  the  di- 
vine fervice  ;  frequent  communion  ;  the  pallion  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour.  He  bellovi'ed,  laftly,  upwards  of  2000I.  in  occafional 
charities  and  benefaclions  to  churches  and  charity-fchools,  all 
within  the  city  of  Briftol.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  enumerate, 
in  the  fame  general  way,  what  he  bellowed  elfewhere.  In  the 
firll  place,  then,  he  gave  6000I.  for  the  augmentation  of  60 
fmall  livings,  the  diftribution  of  which  was  to  be  after  this 
manner.  Any  living  that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne's  bounty 
might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifli,  which  did 
receive  this,  (hould  be  obliged  to  raifc  lool.  to  be  added  to  the 
lool.  raifed  by  Colfton  :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  grant 
of  this  bounty.  He  gave  to  St.  iJartholomew's  hofpital  in 
London  2000I.  with  which  was  purchafed  an  eftate  of  lOol. 
a  yeai*,  which  is  fettled  on  that  hofpital ;  and  he  left  to  the 
fame,  by  will,  500L  To  Chrift's  Hofpital,  at  feveral  times, 
loool.  aiid  ioool.  more  by  will.  To  the  hofpitals  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Bethlehem,  500I.  each.  To  the  workhoufe  without  Bi- 
fliopfgate,  200I.  To  the.fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts,  300I.  He  built  an  alins-houfe  for  fix  poor 
people  at  Shene  in  Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  tp 
Mortlake  in  the  fame  county,  where  he  died :  that  is,  he  gave 
45I.  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  12  years  after  his  death,  for 
clothing  an-d  educating  12  boys  and  12  girls  in  that  place;  and 
alfo  85I.  he  being  fo  many  years  old,  to  85  poor  men  and 
women  there,  to  each  il.  to  be  diftributed  at  the  time  of  his 
deceafe.  He  gave  lool.  per  annum,  to  be  continued  for  12 
years  after  his  death,  and  to  be  diftributed  by  the  diredlion  of 
his  executors  :  either  to  place  out  every  year  ten  boys  apprer- 
tices,  or  to  be  given  towards  the  fetting  up  ten  young  tradef- 
men,  to  each  lol.  He  gave  likewife  to  18  charity-fchools  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  12 
years  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly  5I.  Finally,  he  gave 
towards  building  a  church  at  Manchefter  ia  Lancaftiire  20I. 

And 
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id  towards  the  building  of  a  church  at  Tiverton  hi  Devon- 
lire,  50I. 

Bcfides  thefe  known  and  pubHc  benefactions,  he  gave  away 
,e;y  year   large  fums   in  private  cliarities,  for  many  years  to- 
jther  J  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fermon  gives  us  to  un- 
.'rftand,  that  thefe  did  not  fall  much  ftiort  of  his  public.     We 
.ne  no  encouragement  to  fay  to  our  reader,   "  Go  and  do  thou 
kcwifc  ;"  there  being  fo  very  few,  if  any,  whofe  fituation  and 
rcumilances    will  permit  them   to  imitate    Colfton  even   in 
."  moil  diftant  degree.     -But  if  there  were  ever  fo  many,  we 
'.ould  not  perhaps  be  fo  forv/ard  to  advifethem  to  imitate  him  : 
jt  that  we  do  not  think  as  highly  as  polhble  of  acls  of  charity 
id  benevolence,  but  then   we   muil  own  ourfelves  fully  per- 
lade.d,  that  charity-fchcols  and  cftabliHiments,  when  once  tliey 
row  numerous,  are  apt  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  are  de- 
nned to  remedy;   and  often,  we  fear,  inftead  of  preventing 
kiigence  and  mifery,  are    no   fmall   encouragements    to  that 
Dthful  and  extravagant  way   of  life  whicli  leads  dire6lly  to 
lem.     Money  fquandered  away  in  great  fums,  however  it  may 
,  iiice  the  generoiity  of  the    giver,  generally  does  more,  harm 
;.i  good  to  the  receiver.     Much  delicacy  and   judgment  are 
-quired  to  difpofe   of  gratuities  fo  as  to  make  the  parties  re- 
j\  ed  the  better  for  them.     Colfton  feems  to  have  polTefled  no 
nail  Ihare  of  this  judgment  j  for,  among  other  inflances  of  it, 
:.e  may  be  noted  in  his  not  giving  any  thing  to   common  beg- 
ins.     This  he  never  did  ;  but  he   always  ordered,  that  poor 
Dufe-keepers,  fick  and  decayed  perfons,  fhould  be  fouglit  out  as 
le  fiiteft  objects  of  his  charity.     We  mull  not  forget   to   ob- 
rve,  that  though   charity  was  this  gentleman's   fliining  virtue, 
::  he  poffelTed  other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.     He  was  a 
-lion  of  great  temperance,    meeknefs,    evennefs   of   temper, 
:.;ence,  and   mortification.     He   always  looked  cheerful   and 
Ic-alant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofition,  and  remai-k- 
ilv  circumfpetfl  in  all  his  a£lions.     Some  years  before  his  de- 
m:c,  he  retired  from  bufincfs,  and  came  and  lived  at  London, 


Id 


at  Mortlake  in  Surry,  where  he  had  a  country  feat.  Here 
e  died  Ocl.  II,  1721,  almolt  85  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
'  i\ll  faints,  Briflol,  v/here  a  monument  is  creeled  to  his  me- 
lorv,  on  wiiich  are  enumerated  his  public  charities,  mentioned 
i  this  article.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Har- 
-^art,  and  printed  at  London  the  fame  year. 
COLUMBUS  (Christopher),  a  Genoefe,  and  famous  in 
iilory  for  being  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was  born  in  1442. 
ciJniand  his  fon,  to  whom  we  are  chieiiy  obliged  for  this  ac- 
jn.it  of  him,  would  fugged  to  us,  tiiat  he  was  defcended 
uiii  an  antient  and  coniiderable  family;  but  it  is  generally 
■Ucved,  that  his  father  was  a  w^oolcomber,  and  that  he  himfelf 
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was  of  the  fame  trade  too,  till,  by  having  been  at  fea,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  taftc  for  navigation.     In  his  early  years  he  applied  him- 
i'elf  fo  much  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia, 
as  was  uecefTary  to  underftand   cofmography  :   and  becaufe  he 
thought  that  he  fliould  not  even  yet  be  perfect  in  this  art,  un- 
lefshe  was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  in  order 
to  defcribe  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 
rounds.     He  had  gained  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 
voyages  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolved  to  lay 
before  the  king  of  Portugal,  under  whofe  government  he  lived, 
a  plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world  :  for  he  had  firmly 
perfuaded  himfelf,  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  tliough  fome  faj 
he  had  the  hint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there  mull 
be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  wepLern  ocean.     But  the 
kinT,  though  he  lillened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  no  great  encou- 
ragement, either  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  furnifl 
out  fiiipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe  perhaps  he  looked  upor 
this  project  as  very  extravagant  and  vifionary.     He  then  appliec 
himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabel  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fuc 
ceeded  abundantly  better ;   for  though  their  ecclefiaftical  couii' 
fellors,  whom  they  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  his  fcheme 
oppofed   it  by  aUedging  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  dif 
covering  what   fo  many   fkilful  failors,  in   fo  many   thoufam 
years,  had  not  difcovercd,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St 
AuRin,  who,  in  his  "  City  of  God,"  had  denied  and  pronounce( 
impolfible,  that  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  o 
any  going  out  of  one  heniifphere  into  another,  yet  their  majeftie 
confented  at  laft  to  fuvnifli  him  with  three  caravels  and  a  prope 
number  of  men.     With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gomera,  Sept  6 
1492,  which,  as  his  fon  fays,  may  be  accounted   the  firft  day  0 
his  fetting  out    upon  his  voyage  for  the  ocean,  though   he  hat 
fet  out  from  Granada  the  12th  of  May  preceding.     He  failet 
weftward  till  Ocl.    12,  when   he  difcovered   the  iflands,   an( 
landed  at  the  Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands. 

The  Indians  were  ailoniihed  at  the  fight  of  the  fliips,  be 
lieving  them  to  be  fome  living  creatures,  and  were  impatier 
to  know  what  they  were  ;  nor  were  the  Europeans  lefs  haft 
to  know  them,  whofe  curiofity  however  was  foon  fatisfied  b 
their  going  on  fliore,  and  taking  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  in  th 
ufui'l  forms.  After  this  Columbus  departed  from  this  iflam 
and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  which  were  Cuba  and  Hifp? 
niola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  acquaint  Ferdinand  with  th 
happy  fuccefs  of  his  navigation  ;  and  therefore  fet  out  for  bpaii 
where  he  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  50  days,  in  May  149; 
When  he  had  acquainted  the  council  with  the  means  of  cor 
quering  thefe  rich  provinces,  they  refolved  to  fend  him  back  i 
quality  of  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  priv 
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'  L's  he  would  defire.     The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  pof- 
y,  and    gave  him  for  arms  a  fea   Argent  and   Azure,  fix 
.Is  Or,  under  the  cope  of   CaiHle  and  Leon,  the  world  as 
,t,  and  thefe  words,  , 

Por  CaftiUa,  y  por  Leon, 
Itala  puevo  monde  halto  Colon. 

Accordingly  he  failed  again  with  a   powerful  fleet  to  the  In- 

>,  where   he  difcovered   more  illands,  and  Jamaica  amonglt 

!::n;  made  many  fettlcments,  and  fome  conquefcs.     But  envy 

:  \v  began  to  work  againll  h.im,  and  malicious  flanderers  were 

;  ving  the  advantage  of   his  aofence,  to  make  impreihons  upon 

■  king  to  his   prejudice  and  difnouour,  by  giving  him  falfe  in- 

ition  about  the  affairs  of  the  Lidies.     This  obliged  Colum- 

>  to  fet  fail  ag^in  for  Spain,  which  he  did  March  10,   1496, 

:  A  arrived  on  the  coafiis  of  k  June  8,  after  making  fome  ftay  at 

e   illands  in  his  road.     May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 

■  iju  he  difcovered  Paria,  which  was  the   firft   difcovery  he 

on  the  continent.     Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have  fuliilled 

lamous  prophecy  of  Seneca,  who,  in  the  chorus  of  his 

■a,  fpeaks  thus : 

Venient  annis 
Ssecula  fen's,  quibus  ocean  us 
Vincula  rerum  laxct,  &  iiigens 
Pateat  tdlns,  Typhyfquc  novas 
Detegat  orbts,  nee  iit  icrris 
Ultima  Thulc. 

-.,  "  Late  poftcrity  fliall  fee  the  time,  when  the  weftern 

1  fnall  not  be    the  bounds  of   all  things';  but   a  vail  conti- 

llrall  appear,  a  new  world  be  difcovered,  nor  fliall    Thule 

,1'iy  longer  the  remoteft  region  of  the  earth." 

<  let.  1500,  he  was,  upon  the  (trength  of  falfe  and  malicious 

:   rinations,  apprehended  and  fent  to  i:pain  in  irons  ;  but  pre- 

jntly  clearing  himfelf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out  in  queft  of  more 

EW  lands.     After  innumerable  perils  by  land  and  by  water,  he 

turned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in   May  1506.     He  was  bu- 

ed,  by  the  king's  order,  magnificently  in  the  cathedral  at  Se- 

lle ;  and  had  this  epitaph  cut  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his 

■nowned  actions  and  difcovery  of  the  Indies : 

A  Caftilla,  ya  Leon 
Nuevo  mundodio  Colon. 

That  is, 
Columbus  gave  Caftile  and 
Leon  a  new  world. 

or  Columbus  was  in  reality  the  difcoverer  of  America,  although 
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it  took  its  name  from  Americus  Vcfputius,  who,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  made  in  1497  feme 
additional  difccveries  to  tnofe  of  Columbus. 

COLUMBUS  (Realdus),  an  Italian  anatomical  author,  was 
a  native  of  Cremona.  He  llourifhed  abuut  the  year  1544,  and 
was  intimate  with  Vefalius,  whole  public  ]e6lures  he  had  fre- 
quently an  opportunity  of  hearing.  He  is  charged  by  fome 
with  want  of  gratitude  to  Vefalius,  from  whom  he  is  faid  tc 
have  ftolen  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  his  own  works :  but 
others  maintain,  that  he  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  parts  than  Ve- 
falius, and  delcribed  ihem  more  accurately  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  hi^.  latiii  is  very  pure. 

COLUMHUS  (Don  Bartholomew),  brother  of  Chrifto- 
pher,  acquired  a  reputation  by  the  fea-charts  and  the  fpheres. 
which  he  made  in  a  fuperior  manner,  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Ke  had  pafl'ed  from  Italy  to  Portugal  before  his  bro- 
ther, whofe  tutor  he  had  been  in  cofmography.  Don  Ferdi- 
nand Colunibus,  his  nephew,  fays,  that  his  uncle  having  em- 
barked for  London,  was  taken  by  a  corfair,  who  carried  hiir 
into  an  unknown  country,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  extre- 
mity of  diftrefs,  from  which  he  delivered  himfelf  by  making 
charts  for  navigation;  and,  having  amafled  a  confiderable  fun- 
of  money,  he  went  to  England,  prefented  to  the  king  a  map  0: 
the  world  in  his  own  method,  explained  to  him  the  plan  lii; 
brother  had  form.cd  of  ilriking  much  fartlier  forward  on  lh< 
ocean  than  had  ever  yet  been  done  :  that  the  prince  entreatec 
him  to  invite  over  Chriflopher,  promifmg  to  defray  the  whok 
expence  of  the  expedition  ;  but  that  the  latter  could  not  come 
bccaufe  he  had  already  entered  into  an  engagement  with  thi 
xCrown  of  Caftile.  Part  of  this  ftory,  and  efpecially  the  propo 
fal  made  to  the  king  of  Eiigland,  feems  totally  without  founda 
ticn.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Bartholomevi^  had  ; 
lh-.;re  in  tl  c  bcuniy  beflowed  on  Chriftopher  by  the  king  of  Cal 
tile;  and  in  1493  thefe  two  brothers,  and  Diego  Columbus 
who  was  the  third,  were  ennobled.  Don  Bartholomew  under 
werit  with  Chriftopher  the  fatigues  and  dangers  infeparabL 
from  fuch  long  voyages  as  thofe  in  which  they  both  engaged 
and  bir.lt  the  town  of  St.  Doniingo.  He  died  in  15 14,  pofleflei 
of  rlcl  ^;>  and  honours. 

CCIA  R^iELLA,  a  latin  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
fave  tliat  he  flourifl.ed  under  tlie  reman  emperor  Claudius 
rlcui  the  ytar  ct  Chrift  A2  ;  and  hath  left  us  feme  books  upoi 
agriti:lrurc«  arid  a  "  1  reatife  upon  trees."  Thefe  works  an 
curious  rrsd  valuable^  as  well  fcr  their  matter  as  llyle;  for  Co' 
h'rf  elJa's  i;-.  not  very  vcmctefrom  the  latin  of  the  auguftan  age 
Tl.ev  have  ufuaily  been  pubiiihed  with  the  '*  Scriptores  de  r( 
rufcica." 
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COLUMNA  (Guy),  a  native  of  MeOina  In  Sicily,  followed 
ciward  1.  into  England,  on  his  return  from  the  holy  land, 
bout  the  year  1287  he  compiled  a  chronicle  in  36  books,  and 
rote  feveral  hiftorical  trails  in  relation  to  England.  Colum- 
.i's  moil  curious  work  is,  The  hillory  of  the  fiege  of  ^  roy, 
:  latin,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1477,  4to.  and  at  Strafbourg 
4X6,  fol.  ihefe  editions  are  very  fcarce,  as  are  the  Italian 
jullations  1 48 J,  Venice,  in  fol.  Florence  i6io,  410.  but 
ic  edition  of  Naples   1655,  4to.  is  not  fo  rare. 

COLUTHUS,  a  greek  poet,  a  native  of  Lycopolis,  lived 
nJer  the  emperor  Anailalius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  cen- 
iry.  There  remains  a  poem  of  his  upon  the  Rape  of  Helen, 
'hich  was  tranllated  into  french  by  M.  du  Molard,  in  1742, 
'ith  notes.  Coluthus  lived  when  all  talte  for  good  poetry 
'as  loft  ■■,  and  he  had  not  ftrength  of  genius  enough  to  reftore  it. 

COLWIL  (Alexander)  He  was  born  near  St.  Andrew's 
1  Fifelhlre,  1620,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
'here  he  took  his  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  was  fettled  mlnilter 
t  Dyfart.  In  1662  he  complied  with  the  aifl  of  uniformity, 
nd  was  appointed  principal  of  the  univerfity  ot  Edinburgh,  in 
le  room  of  Dr.  Leighton,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Dumblane. 
le  viTote  feveral  controverfial  trails,  moll  of  which  are  now 
^rgotten  ;  but  that  which  particularly  recommends  him  to  the 
otice  of  the  public,  is  a  humorous  poem  intituled  *'  Scotch 
Iiidibras,"  written  injhe  manner  of  iHitler  i  his  book  gave 
;^r't  offence  to  the  prefbyterians,  but  iiill,  although  little  known 
1  England,  yet  is  now  well  eileemed  in  Scotland.  lie  died  at 
uiinburgh,  1676,  aged  1; 8. 

COMBEFIS  (Francis),  a  learned  domlnlcan,  was  born  in 
605  ;  and  diftinguifhed  greatly  by  a  penfion,  voluntarily  d- 
ned  to  him  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  an  encouragement  to 
ublifti  new  editions  of  the  greek  lathers.  He  gave  an  edition  of, 
.  Amphilocus,  Methodius,  Andreas  Creteniis,  and  other  fiyrali 
,-orks  of  the  greek  fathers.  2.  An  addition  to  the  Bibliotheca 
';nrum,  greek  and  latin,  in  3  vols,  folio.  He  publilhed  aifo,  3. 
-he  five  greek  hiltorians  alter  Theophanes,  by  way  of  fupple- 
nent  to  the  byzantine  hiilonans,  in  i  vol.  folio  1  his  Is  laid 
T  have  been  undertaken  by  order  of  the  miniiter  Colberi.  There  . 
re  alfo  other  works  of  Combehs,  who  died  in  5679;  **  con- 
uir.ed,"  fays  his  hilloriin,  "  by  the  aiilterities  of  the  cloifter,  by- 
he  iabourh  of  the  ftudy,  and  by  the  pains  of  the  ftone." 

COMBER  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  learned  divine  ot  the  church 
if  England,  was  bora  at  Wefterham  in  Kent,  1645  His  pa- 
cnts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  confideraole  note  j  yet,  as 
t  feems,  were  of  ability  I'ufEcient  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu- 
ation      He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning   at  his   nadve 

luce  j  and,  April  1639,  admitted  oi  Siduey-Suflex  college  in 

Cambridge. 
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Cambridjie.  He  took  the  degree  of  B  A.  and,  May  1666, 
Ijad  likewife  his  grace  for  M.  A.  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo 
created  D.  D.  between  1676  and  1C79  •,  but  as  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  univerfity  regifters,  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  that 
degree  conferred  on  him  at  Lambeth.  July  1677,  he  was  made 
by  archbidiop  Sterne  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York;  and 
January  16H4,  was  alfo  collated  to  the  prjecentorfliip.  Upon 
the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Granville,  he  was  nominated,  April 
169 1,  to  fucceed  him  in  tlie  deanery  of  Durham.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Anne  princefs  cvf  Denmark,  and  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  higher 
in  the  church  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died,  Nov.  25,  1699,  ^"^ 
was  buried  at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfl^ire,  of  which  it  fcems  he 
was  re6tor. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  common-prayer,  ns,  i.  A  fcholaftical  hiilory  of  the  pri- , 
jTiitive  and  general  ufe  of  liturgies  in  the  chrillian  church  ;  to-  ' 
gether  .with  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  David  Clarkfon's  late  diicourfe 
concerning  liturgies,  1690,  dedicated  to  king  William  and  queen 
TVIary.  2.  A  companion  to  the  temple  ;  or,  a  help  to  devotion 
in  the  ufe  of  the  common-prayer,  1679,  2  vols.  8vo.  ■^.  A 
companion  to  the  altar.  4.  A  brief  dlfcouxfe  upon  the  offices 
of  baptifm,  catechifm,  and  confirmation,"  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Companion  to  the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Tillotfon 
then  dean  of  Canterbury.  5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  occafional  of- 
fices in  the  common-prayer,  namely,  matrimony,  vifitation  of 
the  fick,  burial  of  the  dead,  churching  of  women,  and  the 
comminafion.  6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of 
making  bifhops,  priefts,  and  deacons,  1699,  8vo-,  and  dedi- 
cated to  archbilliop  1  enifon.  7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the 
whole  common-prayer,  deligned  to  inform  the  judgment  and 
excite  the  devotion  of  fuch  as  daily  ufe  the  fame,  1694,  8vo;  j 
and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark.  8.  Roman  for-  I 
geries  in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firll  centuries  :  together 
with  art  appendix  concerning  the  forgeries  and  errors  in  the  an- 
nals of  Baronius,   1689,  4to. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D.  who  lived  in 
tlie  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinitv  college  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  born  in  Sufl'ex,  Jan.  1575;  admitted  fcholar  of  Tri- 
nity college.  May  1593  ;  choien  fellow  of  the  fame,  Od. 
'597  »  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Carliile,  Aug.  1630;  and 
fworn  in  malter  of  Trinity  college,  061;.  1631.  In  1642,  he 
■was  imprifoned,  plundered,  and  deprived  of  all  his  prefer- 
ments;  and  died,  Feb  165^,  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  "An 
hiliorical  vindication  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes,"  againll  Sel- 
den's  hiflory  of  tythes,  4to. 
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COMENIUS  {John  Amos),  a  celebrated  grammarian    and 
ilant   divine,    was    born    in   Moravia   in    I  592,       Having 
d  in  feveral    places,  and  particuiaily   at   Herborn,  he  re- 
d  to  his  own  country  in  i6i4,  and  was  made  re£tor  of  a 
c  there.     He  was    ordained   miniRer  in    \6i6,  and  two 
after  became  paftor  of  the  church  of  Fulnec  :  at  which 
he  was  appointed  mafier  of  a  fchool  lately  eredled  ihere. 
id  then  a  great  project   upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  i:i- 
ce   a  new  method  for  teaching  the  languacres.     ile  pub- 
1  fome  eflays  for  this  purpofe  in    1616,  and  had  prepared 
.;i  r   pieces  on  that   fubjeft,  which   were   deftroyed   in  .-621, 
li<  n  the   Spaniards  plundered   his   library,  after   having  takea 
ity.     The  minifters  of  Bohemia  and   Moravia  being  out- 
>l  by  an  edicl  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very 
ic  year  after,  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland, 
Mught  latin  there.      1  here  he  publi'.hed,  in  -Oqr,  hi?  book 
liled  "  Janua  linguarum  referata,"  or,  "  the  Gate  of  fan- 
's unlocked  :"  of  which  the  following  wonderful  account, 
:h  he  gives  it  himfelf,  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  true.     "  I 
vli-  could  have  imagined,'    fays  he,  "  that  this   little   book, 
::ulated  only  for  children,  {Jiould.have  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
,c  from  tlie  learned.       J  his  has  been  juftihcd  by  the  letters  1 
.  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned  men  of  difPrent 
juntries,  in   which  they  highly  congratulate  me  on  this  new 
ivcntion;  as  well  as  by  the  verfions  which  have   been  emu- 
"jily  made  of  it  into  feveral  modern  tongues.     For  it  has  not 
p.ly  been  tranflated  into  twelve   european  languages,  namely, 
'/'ii,  greek,  bohemian,    polid),  german,  fwedilh,  dutcli,  eng- 
french,  fpanilh,  Italian,  hungarian  •,  but   likewife  into  the 
c  languages,  as,  arabic,  turkilh,  perfian,  "and  even  the  mo- 
ul,  which  is  fpoken  all  over^he 'Laft-Iridie's." 
This  book  gained  Comjrtiius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,  that 
ic   governing  powers   of  Sweden  wrote  to   him  in  .'638,  and 
'      d  him  a  commifiion  for  new  reguiaiing  all  the  fchoois  in 
kingdom  ;   which  oiTer  however  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
cccpt,  but  only  promifed   to  aifift  with  his  advice,  thofe   who 
M)i!id    be  appointed    to  execute  that  commiihon.       He  theii 
lated  into  latin,  a  piece  which  he  had  v^ritten  in  his  native 
'le,    concerning  tlie   new  method  of  inftru£l:ing  youth,  a 
;inen  of  which  appeared   under  the  title  of  •'  Panfophiae 
.  Hiromus,"  that  is,  "  The  forerunner  of   univerfal  learning." 
?hia  made  him  confidered  as  one  verv  capable  of  reforining  the 
Tcthod  of  teaching  ;     and  the  parliament  of  Ent^land  dellred 
is  alfiftance  to  reform  the  fchoois  ot  that  ki^irdoin.     He  ar- 
ivcd  at  London,  Sept.  1041,  and  would  have  been  received  by 
c^Mnmittee,  to  whom  he  might  have  propofed  his  plan,  if  the 
anient  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much  with  other  matters. 

The 
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The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  England  (hewed  Comcnius 
that  this  was  not  a  junQure  favourable  to  his  defigns;  he  went 
therefore  to  Sweden,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  dc 
Geer,  a  gentleman  of  great  merit,  who  had  the  public  welfare 
very  much  at  heart.  He  arrived  there  in  Auguft  1V42,  and  dif- 
courfed  with  Uxenftiern  about  his  method  :  the  remit  of  which 
conference  was,  that  he  ihould  go  and  fix  at  Elbing  in  PrulTia, 
and  compofe  it.  In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  Geer  fettled  a 
confiderable  (tipend  upon  him,  by  which  means,  now  delivered 
from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fchoo!,  he  employed  himfelf 
wholly  in  finding  out  general  methods  for  thofe  who  inftruded 
youth.  He  fpent  four  years  at  Elbingin  this  lludy,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Sweden  to  (hew  his  compofition.  It  was  ex- 
amined by  three  commilhoners,  who  declared  it  worthy  of  be- 
ing made  public,  after  the  author  {liould  have  finiihed  it.  He 
fpent  two  more  years  upon  it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Lefna.  In  1650  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court 
of  bigifmund  Ragotiki,  prince  of  Tranfilvania  ;  where  a  con- 
ference was  defired  with  him,  in  order  to  reform  the  mithod  of 
teaching  in  fchools.  He  gave  this  prince  fome  pieces,  con- 
taining inftrucStions  for  regulating  the  college  of  Patak,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  maxims  laid  down  in  his  Pnnfophia  ;  and,  during 
four  years,  he  was  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  pleafed  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  that  college.  After  this  he  re- 
turned to  Lefna,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Poles  ;  of  which  calamity,  as  we  Ihall  fee  below,  Comenius 
was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.  He  loft  there  all  his  ma- 
nufcnpts,  except  what  he  had  written  on  Panfophia,  and  on 
the  Revelations.  He  Hed  into  Silefia,  thence  to  lirandenburgh, 
afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and  laftly  to  Amfterdam  ;  where  he 
met  with  fo  much  encouragement,  that  he  was  tempted  to  con- 
tinue there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  printed  there, 
in  1657,  at  the  expence  of  his  Maecenas,  the  different  parts  of 
his  new  method  of  teaching.  The  work  is  in  folio,  and  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  "  The  whole,"  fays  Bayle,  "  coll  the  au- 
thor prodigious  pains,  other  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet 
the  learned  received  no  benefit  from  it ;  nor  is  there,  in  my 
opinion,  any  thing  pra£lically  ufeful  in  the  hints  of  that 
author." 

But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools ;  he  had  filled  his  brains  with  prophecies,  revoiutionSj 
the  ruining  of  antichrift,  tiie  millennium,  and  fuch  like  enthu- 
fiaftic  notions.  He  had  collected  with  prodigious  care  the  chi- 
meras of  Kotterus,  thole  of  Chriftiana  Poniarovia,  and  of 
Drabicius,  and  publif!:icd  them  at  Amfterdam.  Thefe  chimeras 
promifed  miracles  to  thole  who  Ihould  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Pope,     Guftavus  Adolphus,  and 

Charles 
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luirles  Guftavus,  kings  of  Sweden,  Cromwell  and  Ragotflcl, 

'.  been  promifcd  as  thofe  who  {hould  accomplifli  thofe  iplen- 

.  opliecies  ;  to  which  however  the  event  did  not  correfpond. 

/re  told  that  Comenius,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn 

v^if,  at  lad  took  it   into  his  head  to  addrels  Lewis  XIV.  of 

Alice  ;  that  he  fent  him    a   copy  of   Drabicius's  propliccies, 

id  infinuated   that  it  was  to  this  monarch  God   promifbd  the 

n()irc  of  the  world,  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfecuted 

hi  iil.     He  wrote  fome  books  at  Amfterdam  ;  one  particularly 

:.iinft  des  Marets  concerning  the  millennium.    Des  Marets  an- 

ered  him  furiouflyj  pretended  to    pull  off  his  maik  ;  repre- 

nred  him  more  knave  than  fool  ;  as  a  bite  and  iharper,  who, 

uler  religious  and  other  fpecious  pretexts,  drained  the  purfes 

thofe  who  had  more  money  than  wit. 

C^3menius  was  at  lad  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,  as 

e  learn  from  the  book  he  publlHied  in  1668  at  Amfterdam,  in- 

ulcd,  *'  Unius  neceffarii,  or,  "  Of  the  one  thing  needful  :" 

"  Inch  he  acquaints  us  alfo  with  the  refolution  he  had  made, 

employing   all   his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his   falvation. 

e  liad  better  have  done  fo  all  along,  than  bufied  himfelf  fo 

uch  about  the  tranfa6lions  of  Europe,  in  order  to  difcover  re- 

•Uuions  j  for  it  was  this  which  made  him  an  enthufiaft.     He 

cA  at  Amfterdam,   1671,  in   his   80th  year.     Had  he  lived 

r.ch  longer,  he  would  have  feen  the  falfity  of  his  prophecies 

i:i;  regard  to  the  millennium  ;  for  he  affirmed,  that  it  would 

:iv,\  in  1672,  or  1673.     But  fuppofing  he  had,  docs  any  one 

hie  it  would  have  afFe6led  him  ?  Not  it  Indeed  :  enthuiiafm 

.m  excellent  temper,  nothing  can  ruiBe  it,  or  put  it  out  of 

u,itenance.     Comenius  would  have  appeared,  as  in  fimiUr 

iKUions  he  often  had  done,  as  boldly  in  company  after  the 

pi)ation  of  the  period  as  before,  without  fearing  either  the 

l<c;,  or  the  ferlous  reproaches  to  which  he  muft  be  expofed. 

e  v.^ould  have  fell  to  prophefying  again  in  the  fame  manner  as 

•aal ;  and,  as  incredible  as  it  may  feem,  the  people  would  ftill 

ive  coufidered  him  as  a  prophet.     For  what  abfurdlties,  what 

auds,  be  they  ever  fo  palpable  and  open,  are  fufficient  to  dif- 

edit  the  man,  whom  the  vulgar,  ever  credulous  and  fond  of 

Ing  deluded,  have  once  chofen  for  their  guide  in  fpirituals  ^ 

'hatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt  on  the  fcore 

his  prophecies,  which  he  had  lived  to  fee  falfified,  he  muft 

lb  have  felt  as  much,  fuppofing  him  to  have  any  feeling,  on. 

.  i-eral  other  accounts.     Ha  was  reproached  with  having  done 

eat  prejudice  to  his  brethren,  v/ho  were  banifhed  with  him 

3ni  Moravia.     Moft  of  them  had  fled  from  their  country  with 

'  nfiderable  fums  of  money  ;  but,  inftead  of  being  oeconomifts, 

ey  fquandered  it  away  in  a  (liort  time,  becaufe  truly  Comenius 

opJiefied  they  (hould  return  to  their  country  in  a  (iiort  time  : 

by 
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by  which  menns  however,  in  fpite  of  all  his  prophetic  talent^ 
they  were  very  foon  reduced  to  beggary.  iJe  was  alio  accufed 
of  having  been  the  caufe  of  the  plundering  and  burning  of  Lef- 
na,  where  his  brethren  had  found  an  afylum,  by  the  panegyric 
he  made  fo  unfeafonauly  upon  Charles  Guftavus  of  LSweden, 
when  lie  invaded  Polarid.  Comenius  proclaimed  him  in  a  pro- 
plictic  manner  to  be  the  immediate  deitroyer  of  popery ;  by 
which  the  p\-ote(t.mts  of  Poland  became  extremely  odious  to  the 
roman  catholics  of  that  kingdom,  hie  did  not  feem  to  be  unde- 
ceived when  the  king  of  Sweden  turned  his  arms  againd  Den- 
mark ;  for  he  made  him  a  fecond  panegyric,  wherein  \\e  con- 
gratulated him  no  lefs  on  this  new  invafion,  than  he  had  done 
unon  the  former.  It  was  a  great  error  to  Imagine,  that  Guf- 
tavus  intended  to  dcRroy  popery.  The  cle6bor  of  brandenburgh 
acquainted  Richard  Cromwell,  in  a  letter,  that  the  Swedes  had 
made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  the  proteftants  ;  which  letter  contains 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  inferted  in  the  "  PrKllantium 
&  erudltorum  virorum  epiftol?e,"  dated  Dec.  28,  1658.  To  be 
fhort,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  proteftants  of  Lefna  might 
think  their  deliverance, upon  the  bare  word  of  Comenius,  that  city 
was  furprlfed  and  burnt  by  the  polifli  army  j  on  which  occafion 
Comenius  loll  his  houfe,  his  furniture,  his  library,  and  feveral 
works,  M'hich  he  had  fpent  above  40  years  in  compofing.  Part 
of  his  apocalyptic  treatifes,  and  fome  other  pieces  relating  to  his 
Panfophia,  efcaped  the  flames ;  he  having  jud  time  to  cover 
them  in  a  hole  under  ground,  from  which  they  were  taken  ten 
days  after  the  fire  :  but  if  thefe  had  been  burnt  too,  neither  let- 
ters nor  religion  had  fuflained  any  lofs. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  the  celebrated  ma- 
dam Bourignon  and  Comenius  had  a  moil;  cordial  and  fpiritual 
elleera  for  each  other.  1  he  continuator  of  that  lady's  life  in- 
forms us,  tliat  Comenius,  being  upon  his  death-bed,  defired  her 
to  pay  him  a  laft  vlfit,  faying  to  thofe  who  fpokc  of  her,  "  0 
where  is  this  holy  maid  ?  let  me  have  the  fatiofaflion  of  feeing 
her  once  more  befoi-e  I  die.  All  the  learning  and  knowledge 
which  I  have  acquired,  are  only  the  produtlions  of  the  under- 
ftanding  and  reafon  of  man,  and  the  efFeiSts  of  human  ftudy: 
but  ihe  is  poflelTed  of  a  w^ifdom  and  light,  that  proceed  imme- 
diately from  God  only,  through  the  holy  gholi:."  After  (he 
had  complied  with  his  requeft  in  vifiting  him,  and  was  with- 
drawn, he  faid  frequently,  in  the  higheft  tranfports  of  joy,  to 
thofe  who  came  to  fee  him,  "  I  have  (ttcn  an  angel  of  God  ;  God 
fent  me  his  angel  to-day."  He  died  fome  time  after  in  the 
grace  of  God,  as  Mrs.  Bourignon  did  not  doubt:  for  flie  ©ften 
ufed  to  fay,  that  "  flie  had  never  known  a  man  of  learning 
who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  was  poiTefied  of  a  greater 
fpirit  of  humilitv,  than  Comenius." 
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COMIERS  (Claude),  canon  of  Embrun,  his  native  place, 

i  in  1(^)93,  was  profefTor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  and  was 

J  loyed  Ibme  time  on  the  Jour;ial  rles  Savants.     The  chief  of 

LIS  v/orksare,    i.  The  new  fcience  of  the  nature  of  comets.     2. 

\  I'.ifcourfc  on  comets.     3.  Three  difcourfes  on  the  art  of  pro- 

■MiL^ing  Hfe.      !  hey  were  compofed  on  occafion  of  an  article  in 

he   Gazette  of   Holland   concerning  a  Louis  Galdo,  whom  it 

ivadetolive  400  years.       They  are  curious  from  the  number  of 

accdotes  they  contain.     4.  A  tract  on  fpeclacles  for  aflaiiing 

!;<:•  Tight,  1682.     5.  A  treatife  on  prophecies,  vaticinations,  pre- 

ions  and  prognoftications,  againft  M.  Jurieu,    i2mo.     6.  A 

rife  on  fpeecli,  on   languages  and   writings,  and  on  the  art 

M  iccret  fpciiking  and  writing,  Liege  '691,   12 mo.  fcarce. 

COMiNES  (Philip  dk),  an  excellent  hiflorian  in  the  way 
if  memoirs,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders,  1446.  He 
vas  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  ;  fo  that  his  high  merit,  as 
veil  as  ilhiftrious  birth,  foon  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
f  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived 
n  a  kind  of  intimacy  for  ab(<ut  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards 
educed  to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  one  of  whofe  max- 
ms  of  policy  was,  to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were 
ither  able  to  promote  the  intereit  of  other  princes,  or  might 
ny  way  be  made  fubfervient  to  his  own.  Comines  became  a 
nan  of  vail  confequence  in  France,  not  only  from  the  counte- 
lance  which  was  given  him  by  the  monarcli,  but  from  other 
reat  connexions  alio,  which  he  brought  about  by  marrying 
nto  a  noble  familv.  Louis  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  fe- 
lefchal  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province  of  Poictou.  He 
;mployed  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
nallerly  and  fuccefsful  way ;  and  Comines  lived  in  high  favour 
nd  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  After  the  death 
if  Louis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  underwent  equal 
lardfliips  under  that  of  his  fucceiTor  diaries  Vill ;  for,  being  a 
oreigner,  the  envy  of  his  adverfaries  prevailed  fo  far,  that  he 
vas  imprifoned  at  Loclies,  in  the  county  of  Berry  •,  a  place 
vhere  perfons  accufed  of  high  treafon  were  ufually  committed, 
during  his  imprifonment,  2s  he  relates  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was 
ifed  very  feverely  •,  but  by  the  diligence  and  manao'ement  of 
lis  wife,  removed  at  length  to  Paris,  where,  feme  time  after, 
le  was  convened  before  the  parliament.  He  had  great  fa61:ions 
gainft  him  ;  and  his  enemies  were  fo  very  powerful  that  no 
dvocate  durlt  undertake  his  defence.  He  was  forced  to  do  it 
limfelf ;  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufc  fa  well,  that,  after  a 
peech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  them  of  his  In- 
locence,  and  was  difchargod.  He  inH fled  much  upon  what  he 
ad  done  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  the  favour  and 
ounty  of  his   mafter  Louis  XL     He   remonflrated  to  them, 

that 
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that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through  avarice  or  amDitionj 
and  that  if  his  defigns  had  been  only  to  have  enriched  himfelf, 
he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  as  any  man  of  his  con- 
dition in  France.  He  lay  three  years  in  prifon  •,  and  after  his 
releafe  had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Rene  count  of  Pen- 
thieufe,  of  the  houfe  of  Bretagne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon, 
•who  was  afterwards  governor  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's 
order,  duke  of  Eftampcs,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities 
and  preferments  Philip  de  Comines  was  about  64  years  old 
when  he  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  in  1509; 
and  his  body,  being  carried  to  Paris,  was  interred  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Auguilincs,  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  built 
for  himfelf.  In  his  profperity  he  had  the  following  faying  fre- 
quently in  his  mouth,  "  He  that  will  not  work,  let  him  not 
eat :"  in  his  adverfity  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  committed  myfelf  to 
the  fea,  and  am  overwhelmed  in  a  Itorm." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  not  learned.  He  fpoke 
feveral  modern  languages  well,  the  german,  french,  and  fpanifti 
efpecially  j  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  antient,  which  he  ufed 
to  lament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was,  he  left  behind  him 
fome  '*  Memoirs  of  his  own  times,"  which  have  been  the  ad- 
miration not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  ail  good  judges  in  hif- 
tory.  They  commence  from  1464,  and  mclude  a  period  of  34 
years  ;  in  which  are  commemorated  the  mod  remarkable  ac- 
tions of  the  two  lad  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Louis  XL  and 
Charles  VI  i I.  kings  of  France;  as  likewife  the  molt  con fider- 
able  tranfa£lions  in  England, Flanders,  Germany,.Italy,andSpain, 
which  happened  within  that  period.  The  great  penetration 
and  judgment  which  Comines  has  fliewn  in  thefe  memoirs,  the 
extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  wonderful  ikill  in 
unfolding  counfels  and  tracing  atlions  to  their  firll  fprings,  and 
the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  political  and  philofophical, 
with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up,  have  led  fome  to  imagine 
him  not  inferior  to  Livy,  and  the  ancient  chiefs  in  hidory.  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Comines  had  made  as  many 
heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had  in  religion.  He  has  one  qua- 
lification not  yet  mentioned,  wliich  ought  particularly  to  re- 
commend him  to  our  favour;  and  that  is,  the  great  impartiality 
and  refpedl  he  fhews  to  the  Englifli.  Whenever  he  has  occa- 
fion  to  mention  our  nation,  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable 
manner  ;  and  though  indeed  he  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as  cun- 
ning politicians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  us  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  being  a  generous,  bold  fpirited  people,  highly  com- 
mends our  conftitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  engUHi  nation.  Dryden,  in  his  life  of  Plu- 
tarch, has  made  the  hillorian  fome  return  for  his  civilities  in 
the  following  elogium  :  "  Next  to  Thucydides,"  fays  that  poet, 

"ill 
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f  .  this  kind  may  be  accounted  Polyblus  among  the  Grecians  ; 
V'.fy  though  not  free  from  fuperllition,  nor  Tacitus  from  ill- 
ijiire,    amongft   the    Romans ;  amongll  the  modern  Itahans, 
Scciardini  and  d'Avila,  if  not  partial :  but  above  all  men,  in 
fc' opinion,  the  plain,  fincerc,  unaffected,  and  molt  inftructive 
fjiip  de  Comines  amongll  the  French,  though  he  only  gives  his 
Bory  the  humble  name  of  commentaries.     I  am  forry  I  can- 
icfind  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced  fome  com- 
Didable  hiftorinns,  any  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefe." 
OAIMANDINUS  (Frederick),  born  at  Urbino  in  Italy 
),   and   defcended    from  a  very  noble  family,  was  famous 
.  learning  and  knowledge  in  the   fciences.     To  a  vaft 
..  ..  iU  the  mathematics,  he  joined  a  great  fkill  in  the  greek 
o^'-ic  ;  by  which  means  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  tranflate 
h  ;,'reek  mathematicians  into  latin  ;  and  indeed  he  publifhed 
r  tranflatcd  feveral,  to  which  no  writer,  till  then,  had  done 
b    good   office-     Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was 
c   converfant  in  thcfe  fciences,  was  a  very  affectionate  patron 
o^/i.n  on  that  account.     Commandinus   died  in    1575;  and 
\    :iio  Toroneo  delivered  his  funeral  oration.     He  is  greatly 
aed  by  Blanchanus,  and  other  writers  -,  and  he  juftly  de- 
:heir  encomiums.     He  tranflated    and   illuftrated   with 
the  following  works  :'    I.  Archimedis  circuli  dimcnfioj 
i. ir.icis  fpiralibus  ;    quadvatura  paraboles  ;  de  conoidibus  & 
pcioidibus  ■,  de  arena;  numero.     Venice,  printed   by  Paulus 
^^nirius  in  1^58,  fol.     2.  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de  iis  qux  ve- 
•  'iir  in  aqua.     Bologn.  J^^^i  4to.     3.  Apollonii  Pergsei  co- 
in libri  quatuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibus, 
mentariis  Eutocii  Afcalonitje,  &c.  Bologn.   1566,  folio. 
!om?ei  planifpherium,     Venet.  1558,  4to.     5.  Ejufdem 
ilemmate  liber.      Romse,   1562,  4to.     6.  Elementa  Eu- 
FeCiro,  1572,  folio.     7.  Ariftarchus  de  magnitudinibus 
antiis  folis  &   lunje.     Pefaro,  1575,  4to.     8.  Hero  de 
JUS.     Urbino,   1575,  4to.      9.   Machometes  Bagdedinus 
Idiperficiorum  divifionibus.     Pefaro,  1570,  folio.      10.  Pappi 
^      ndrini  colledtiones  mathematicse.     Pefaro,  1588,  fol. 

publication  of  this  laft  work  would  have  been  ftill  longer 

lie  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  duke  of  Urbino  ex- 

i.imfelf  vigorouily  about  it.     For  Commandinus's  two 

crs  had  commenced  a  law-fuit  againft  each  other,  which 

have  occafioned  a  very  long  delay,  as  Valerius   Spaciolus 

i!  '.a-in-lav.'  owns.     Commandinus  publifhed  alfo  fome  books 

lis  own  compofmg •,  as,   i.  De  centro  gravitatis  folidorum. 

)gn.  1565,  fol.  2.Horologiorum  defcriptio.  Romse,  1562,  &c. 

!OMMELIN  (Jerome),  a  celebrated  french  printer,  native 

Douay,  fettled  firft  at  Geneva,    afterwards  at  Heidelberg, 

re  he  died  in  159S.     He  was  a  very  learned  fcholar  as  ap- 

OL.  IV,  N  pears 
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pears  by  all  the  editions  of  the  greek  and  latin  Fathers  win 

he  correfted,  and  to  wiiich  he  added  notes  that  are  much  ( 

teemed.  He  printed  fince  1560,  in  Switzerland,  S.  Chryfoflom; 

in  Nov.  Teflamentum,  4  vols.  fol.  1596.   This  edition,  with  tl; 

of  the  old  tertnment  printed  at  Paris,  makes  this  v/ork  complt; 

and  the  beft  edition.     He  took  up  his  refidencc  at  Heidelberg  1- 

the  convenience  of  turning  over  the  RISS.  in  the  palatini  ► 

brary.     He  printed  many  other  books;  thofe  without  his  nai: 

are  known  by  his  mark,  which  reprefents  Truth  fitting  in 

chair.  \ 

COMMERSON  (Philieert),  dodor  of  phyfic,  king's  ll 

tanill,  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpelier,  was  born  t 

Chatilon  les   Dombes  near  Bourg  in  BrelTe,   in  1727.     He  t- 

covcred  an  early  propenfity  to  botany  and  other  branches  f 

natural  hiilory,  which  he  purfued  M'ith  unremitting  ardour  ;  r 

after  finiihing  his  academical  courfe,  and  during  his  refidei: 

^t  Montpelier  as  a  phyfician,  he  confulted  the  gratifying  s 

botanical  avidity,  more  than  either   decency  or  difcretion  - 

lowed.     He  would  pluck  the  rarcft  and  moft  precious  plantn 

the   king's  botanic  garden  there,    to    enrich  his    herbal;   ;i 

vhen  on  this  account  the  directors  of  the  garden  refufed  H 

admittance,  he  fcaled  the  walls  by  night  to  continue  his  dep- 

dations.     The  reputation  he   gained  during  a  refidence  of  f  1 

years  at  Montpelier,  was  fo  extenfive,  that  he  was  chofenj 

Linnaeus  to  form  the  queen  of  Sweden's  colledion  of  the  ra  .1 

fifties,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  compofe  accurate  defon 

tions  of  them ;  which  undertaking  he  executed  with  great  - 

hour  and  dexterity,  producing  a  complete  Ichthyology  2  vs 

4to.  with  a  Dictionary  and  Bibliography,  containing  accoi:! 

of  all    the  authors  who  had   treated    that    branch    of  natJi 

hillory.     Among  his  various   productions,  is  a  diflertation  it 

tied  "  The  Martyrology  of  Botany,"  containing  accounts  oil 

the  authors  who  loft  their  lives  by  the  fatigues  and  accidents  v 

cident  to  the  zeal  for  acquiring  natural  curiofities  ;  a  lift  i 

which  his  own  name  was  deftined  to  be  inroUed.     Someti  :\ 

he  has  been  found  in  his  clofet  with  a   candle  burning  1  \ 

after  funrife,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  herbal,  unconfc:ii 

of  the  return  of  day  ;  and  would  come  from  his  botanicals 

curfions  in  a  piteous  condition,  torn  with  briars,  bruifed  a  J 

falls  from  rocks,  emaciated  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  after  n-v 

narrow  efcapes  from  precipices  and  torrents.     Thefe  ardent  c 

cupations  did  not  however  extinguifli  fentiments  of  a  more  n 

der  nature.    M.  Commerfon  married,  in  .'760,  a  wife,  who  'j 

in  childbed  two  years  after;  and  whofe  memory  he   prefer 

by  naming  a  new  kind  of  plant,  whofe  fruit  feemed  to  cor  i 

two  united  hearts,  "  Pulcheria  Commerfonia."     He  arrive  J 

Paris  in  1764,  where  he  became  eonnedled  with  ail  the  leae 

botartj 
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,)tanl(l3,  particularly  the  celebrated  Juffieu  ;  and  was  recom» 

, ended  to  the  duke  de  Praflin,   minifter  for  the  marine  de- 

jirtment,  to  accompany  M.  Bougainville  in  his  voyage  round 

e  world.     The  duke  conceived  the  highell  idea  of  his  merit 

om  the  Iketch  he  drew  of  the  obfervations  that  might  be  made 

lative  to  natural  liillory  in  fuch  a  voyage ;   and  he   failed  ac- 

rdingly  in  1766,  making  the  moft  indultrious  ufe  of  every  op- 

'trtunity  to  fulfil  his  engagements.     He   died  at  the  lile  of 

ance  in  1773,  ^"^  ^Y  ^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  *°  ^^^^  king's  cabinet  all 

i  botanical  colleQions,  v/hich,  before  he  engaged  in  this  voy- 

e,  amounted  to   above    200  volumes  in  folio;    thofe   made 

ri;ig  the  voyage,  together  with  his   papers  and  herbal,  were 

It  iiome  in   32  cafes,   containing  an  ineftimable  treafure  of 

:hcrto  unknown  materials  for  natural  hiftory  :    Meflrs.  JulFieu, 

Aubenton,  and  Thouin,   were  commiflioned  to  examine  and 

.c!iige  them.     Among  the  high  mountains  in  the  interior  parts 

the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  M.  Commerfon  relates  in  his  let-k 

s,  that  he  found  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  about  3-^  feet  high,  called 

.  inolfe,  or  Quimofle,  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  fome- 

•  Kit  paler  than  the  other  blacks,  but  with  intelle6lual  facul- 

1  s  not  inferior  to  their  neighbours.     The  above  particulars 

■  rived  from  the  eulogy  of  M.   de  Lande  on   this  famous 

CvJMMODIANUS  of  Gaza,  a  thriftian  poet  of  the  ivth 
I  itury,  is  the  author  of  a  latin  piece,  intituled,  "  Inftitutiones." 
]is  compofed  in  the  form  of  verfe,  but  without  either  mea- 
J  e  or  quantity:  only  care  is  taken  that  each  line  comprifes  a 
( nplete  icj^(e,  and  that  it  begins  with  fomething  like  an  acrof- 
t .  It  lay  a  long  time  in  obfcurity  ;  and  if  it  had  always  con- 
t  ued  fo,  no  lofs  would  have  been  felt,  for  it  is  altogether  a 
I  bcirous  production.  Rigaltius  has  publiflied  it  in  his  edition 
I  Cvprian,  and  Davies  at  the  end  of  Minutius  Felix. 

I^OMNENA  (AnkA),  an  accomplifhed  lady,  and  daughter  to 
t  greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  fiouriflied  about  11 18; 
t\  wrote  15  books  upon  the  life  arid  a£lions  of  her  father, 
\  ich  (he  called  "  The  Alexiad."  Eight  of  thefe  books  were 
plilhed  by  Haefchelius  in  1610,  and  the  whole  15  with  a  latin 
V  f;on  in  1651  ;  to  another  edition  of  which,  in  1670,  the 
I  rned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  notes  hiftorical  and  philologi- 
c .  She  has  reprefented  her  father  in  a  better  light  "han  the 
1  n  hiftorians  have  done,  who  have,  almoft  all  of  them,  de- 
f  bed  him  as  a  treacherous  and  difhoneft  man  ,  and  for  that 
r  ton  has  been  accounted  a  very  partial  writer  :  but,  as  Vof- 
f  ■  has  obferved,  the  matter  may  be  well  enough  compromifed 
b,only  fuppofing  that  the  latin  hiftorians  have  fpoken  of  a  greek 
e  peror  lefs  favourably  than  they  ought,  and  that  Anna  Com- 
i".  la  has  been  more  indulgent  to  the  character  of  her  father 

N  X  than 
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than  the  ftrl£l  laws  of  hlftory  will  admit  of.  The  authors 
the  "  Journal  des  S^avans,"  for  1675,  have  fpoken  of  this  lear 
ed  and  accompliflied  lady  in  the  following  manner.  "  T 
elegance  with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcribed  in  fifte 
books  the  life  and  actions  of  her  father,  and  the  ftrong  and  e 
quent  manner  with  which  flie  has  fct  them  off,  are  fo  mu; 
above  the  ordinary  underftanding  of  women,  that  one  is  aim; 
ready  to  doubt  whether  flie  was  indeed  the  author  of  thi| 
books.  It  is  certain  that  one  cannot  read  the  defcriptions  v. 
has  given  of  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  (leges,  battl 
the  refledlions  fhe  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgmn 
flie  paffes  upon  human  actions,  and  the  digreffions  (lie  ma  1 
on  many  occafions.,  without  perceiving  that  fhe  muft  have  be 
very  well  Ikilled  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  mathen' 
tics,  nay,  that  Ihc  muft  even  have  had  fome  knowledge  of  hi 
phyfic,  and  divinity  ;  all  which  is  very  rare  and  uncommon  ' 
any  of  that  fex." 

COMFION  (Spencer),  only  fon  of  William,  firft  earl 

Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  fole   daughter  and  heirefs  of : 

John  Spencer  alderman  of  London,  was  born  in  1601.     He  "i 

made  knight  of  the  Bath  in  161 6,  when  Charles  duke  of  Yes 

afterwards  Charles  I.  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ;  with  whi 

he  became  a  great  favourite.     In  1622,  he  accompanied  I] 

into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mailer  of  his  robes  and  wardrobe  ;  1 

had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his  prefents,  which  amounted,  i 

cording   to  computation,  to  64,0001.     At  the    cororationj 

that  prince  he  attended  as  mafler  of  the   robes ;  and  in  i ' 

waited  on  his  majefty  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scots. 

was  likevv'ife  one  of  thofe  noblemen,  v.'ho,  in  May  1641,  refo  ;i 

to  defend  the  true  proteflant  religion,  exprefled  in  the  doct  1 

of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  majefty's  royal  perfon,  a 

nour,  and  edate  ;  as  alfo  the  power  and  privilege  of  parlianv  • 

-and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft.     In  16 

waited  upon  his  majefty  at  York,  and  efpoufcd  his  caufc  he  ;i 

ly  j  and  after  the  king  fet  up  his  flandard  at  Nottingham,  a 

one  of  the  hrft  who  appeared  in  arms  for  him.     He  did   t 

fignal  fervices,  and  was  the  very  life  of  his  caufe  in  the  coui  C 

of  Warwick,  Staffor-.l,  and  Northampton.     He  was  flain,  Mc 

19,  1643,  in  a  battle  fought  on  Hopton-heath,  near   Staff d 

for  thvi.gh  the  enemy  was  routed,  and  much  of  their  artit 

taken,  yet  his  lordfliip's  horfe  being  unfortunately  Ihot  u!e 

him,  he  was  fomehow  left  encompaffed  by  them.     Wheih 

was  on  hl.s  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  colon*  t 

foot,  who  firfl  came  up   to  him ;  notvv-ithftanding  which,    re 

his  head-piece  was  ftruck  off  with  the  but-end  of  a  mufid 

they  offered  him  quarter.     But  he  refufed,  faying,  "th:li 

fcorned  to  accept  quarter  from  fuch  bafe  rogues  and  rebe  1 
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,ey  were  :"  upon  which  he  was  flain  by  a  blow  with  an  hal- 
:r[  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the  Hmie  time 
lorher  deep  wound  in  his  face.  The  enemy  refufed  to  deliver 
p  Iiis  body  to  the  young  earl  of  Northampton,  unlefs  he  would 
turn,  in  exchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoners,  and 
union,  he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle  :  however,  at  lad  it  was 
:livcred,  and  buried  in  Allhallows  church  in  Derby,  in  the 
nie  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countefs  of  Shrewfbury. 
lis  lordfliip  married  Mary,  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Beaumont, 
lit.  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  fons 
•e  all  faid  to  have  inherited  their  father's  courage,  loyalty,  and 
vtiie  ;  but  as  for  Henry,  the  fixth  and  youngell,  who  was  af-  ' 
rwards  bifhop  of  London,  we  fliall  fpeak  particularly  of  him 
1  the  next  article. 

COMPTON  (Henry),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 
ngland,  was  the  youngell  fon  of  Spencer  the  fecond  earl  of 
'orthampton,  juft  mentioned,  and  born  in  1632.  Though  he 
as  but  ten  years  old  when  his  father  was  flain,  yet  he  received 
1  education  fuitable  to  his  quality  ;  and  when  he  had  gone 
irough  the  grammar-fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman  of 
^Cvu's  college  in  Oxford,  in  1649.  He  continued  there  till 
)oat  1652  ;  and  after  having  lived  fome  little  time  with  his 
other,  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  Upon  the  reftoration 
"  C  harles  II.  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  became  a  cornet  in 
regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about  that  time  for  the  king's  guard  : 
It  foon  quitting  that  poll,  he  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice 
the  church  j  and  accordingly  went  to  Cambridge,  wher$  he 
..s  created  M.  A.  Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining 
gr.nt  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford, 
;  was  admitted  canon-commoner  of  that  college,  iu  the  be- 
miing  of  1666,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  then  dean  of 
le  fame.  He  pofleffed  at  that  time  the  re£lory  of  Cottenham 
Cp.mbridgefliire,  worth  about  500I.  per  annum  ;  and  in  1667, 
:  was  made  mafter  of  St.  Crofle's  hofpital  near  Winchefler. 
;i  ]May  24,  1669,  he  was  inllalled  canon  of  Chrift-church,  in' 
ic  room  of  Dr.  Heylin  deceafed  j  and  two  days  after  took  the 
?giee  of  B.  D.  to  which,  June  28  following,  he  added  that  of 
)ci:or.  He  was  preferred  to  the  bifliopric  of  Oxford  in  De- 
:niber  1674,  and  about  a  year  after,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
ondon. 

As  foon  as  he  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king  Charles 

luled  him  to  be   fworn  one  of  his  privy- council ;  and  com- 

iitcd  to  his  care  the  educating  of  hjs  two  nieces,  the  princef- 

lary  and    Anne,  which  important  truft  he  difchai-ged  to 

..ation's  fatisfadlion.     They  were  both  confirmed  by   him 
"11  January  23,  1676.     They  were  both  likewife  married  by 

:  the  eldeft,  Mary,  with  William  prince  of  Orange,  Novem- 
N  3  be? 
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ber  4,  1677  •,  the  youngeft,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Dei  . 
mark,  July  28,  1683.     '^^^^  firmnefs  of  thefc  two  princcfl'es  i  f 
the  proteftant  rcHgion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  nieafurc,  to  the  . 
tutor  Compton ;  which  afterwards,  when  popery  came  to  pn 
vail  at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputed  to  him  as  an  unpa  j 
donable  crime.     In  the  mean  time  he  formed  a  project  of  brinj  i^ 
ing  the  diflenters  to  a  fenfe  of  the  necefhty  of  an  pnion  amor  ^ 
proteftants  ;  to  promote  which,  he  held  feveral  conferences  wii  ( 
his  own  clergy,   the  fubftance  of  which  he  publiflied  in  Ju  j 
1680.     He  further  hoped,  that  diflenters  might  be  the  mo;  . 
eafily  reconciled  to  the  church,  if  the  judgment  of  foreign  d  | 
vines  fhould  be  produced  againft  their  needlefs  feparation  :  ar  ' 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  M.  le  Moyne,  profeflbr  of  divinii  j 
at  Leyden,  to  M.  de  I'Angle,  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  pn 
teftant  church  at  Charenton   near  Paris,  and  to    M.  Claud 
another  eminent  french  divine.     Their  anfwers  are   publiflK 
at  the  end  of  bifhop  Stillingfleet's  "  Unreafonablenefs  of  Sep 
ration,  1681,"  4to;  where  we  find  them  all  agreed  in  vine 
eating  the  church  of  England  from  any  errors  in  its  doftrine,  (I 
unlawful   impofitions  in   its  difcipline,  and   therefore  in  cc, 
demning  a    feparation   from  it  as  needlefs  and   uncharitabj 
But  popery  was  what  the   bifliop  mod  flrenuoufly  oppofet 
and,  while  it  was  gaining  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles  t\ 
ild's  reign,  under  the  influence  of  James  duke  of  York,  the 
was  no  method  he  left  untried  to  ftop  its  progrefs. 

The  great  diflervice  done  by  him  to  the  papifls  and  the 
caufe,  was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  afcend 
the  throne :  when,  to  his  honour,  he  was  marked  out  as  t 
firft  facrifice  to  popifh  fury.  He  was  immediately  difmill 
from  the  council-table;  and  on  December  i6,  1685,  put  c 
from  being  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  to  which  place 
had  been  preferred  in  July  1675.  Further  occafions  wc 
fought,  and  foon  found,  of  molefting  or  ruining  him  if  poflib 
For  Dr.  John  Sharp,  redlor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  aft< 
wards  archbifhop  of  York,  having  in  fome  of  his  fcrmons  vi 
dicated  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  againft  poper 
the  king  fent  a  letter,  dated  June  14,  ic86,  to  bifhop  Comptc, 
?*  requiring  and  commanding  him  forthwith  to  fufpend  I 
JiJharp  from  further  preaching  in  any  pavifii  church  or  chaj 
within  his  diocefe,  until  he  had  given  the  king  fatisfaclioi 
Jn  order  to  underftand  how  Sharp  had  offended  the  king, 
muft  be  remembered,  that  king  James  had  caufcd  the  d;re6tic 
concerning  preachers,  publiflied  in  1662,  to  be  now  reprinte 
gnd  rehiforced  them  by  a  letter  direfted  to  the  archbifhops 
Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall,  March  5,  j686, 


;l 


prohibit  the  preaching  upon  controverfial  points ;  that  was 
efl'e£t,  to  forbid  the  preaching  againft  popery,  which  Sharp  h?t 
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one.  The  blfliop  refufing  to  fufpend  the  (lo£lor,  becaufe, 
i  he  truly  alledged,  he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was 

ted  to  appear,  Auguft  9,  before  the  new  ecclefiallical  com- 
lillion  :  when  he  was  charged  with  not  having  obferved  his 
lajelly's  command  in  the  cale  of  Sharp,  whom  he  was  ordered 
>  fufpend.     The  biihop,  after  expreffing   fome  furprife,  hum- 

y  '^'^ggS'-^  ^  copy  of  the  commiflion,  and  a  copy  of  his  charge ; 
at  was  anfwered  by  chancellor  Jeft'erys,  "  That  he  fliould 
jdther  have  a  copy  of,  nor  fee,  the  commiflion  :  neither  would 
iiey  give  him  a  copy  of  the  cliarge."  Thereupon  his  lordfliip 
'Sired  time  to  advife  with  counfel ;  and  time  was  given  him  to 
le  i6th,  and  afterwards  to  the  31ft  of  Auguil.  Then  his 
•rdfiiip  offered  his  plea  to  their  jurifdiclion  :  which  being  over- 
iled,  he  protefted  to  his  right  in  that  or  any  other  plea  that 
ight  be  made  for  his  advantage;  and  obferved,  "that  as  a 
ihop  he  had  a  right,  by  the  mofl  authentic  and  univerfal  eccle- 
|jltical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  precedently 
I  any  other  court  whatfoever."  But  the  ecclefiallical  commif- 
)ners  would  not  upon  any  account  fuffer  their  jurifdidlion  to 
'•  called  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  in  fpite  of  all  that  his 
rdfliip  or  his  council  could  alledge,  he  was  fufpended  on  Sept. 
;h  following,  for  his  difobedience,  from  the  fundlion  and  exe- 
ition  of  his  epifcopal  office,  and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other 
clefiaftical  jurifdidlion,  during  his  majefty's  pleafure. 
While  this  matter  was  in  dependence,  the  princefs  of  Orange 
ought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  in  the  bifhop's  fa- 
>ur:  fo  (he  wrote  to  the  king,  earneftly  begging  him  to  be 
•ntle  to  the  bifhop,  who  flie  could  not  think  would  offend 
illingly.  She  alfo  wrote  to  the  bifhop,  expreffiing  the  great 
are  fhe  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen  into ;  as  did  alfo  the 
ince.  The  king  wrote  an  anfwer  to  the  princefs,  reflecting 
i'erely  on  the  bifhop,  not  without  fome  fliarpnefs  on  her  for 
eddling  in  fuch  matters.  The  bifhop  in  the  mean  time  ac- 
iefced  in  his  fentence  ;  but  being  fufpended  only  as  a  bifliop, 
d  remaining  ftill  whole  in  his  other  capacities,  he  made  an- 
her  fland  againft  the  king,  as  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
larter-houfe,  in  refufing  to  admit  one  Andrew  Popham,  a 
pift,  into  the  firfl  penfioner's  place  in  that  hofpital.     While 

was  thus  fequeftered  from  his  epifcopal  office,  he  applied 
mfelf  to  the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fulham  ;  and 
ving  a  great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of 
rious  plants,  domeftic  and  exotic.  His  fufpenfion  however 
IS  fo  flagrant  a  piece  of  tyrannical  injuftice,  that  the  prince 
Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
;  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highnefs's  coming  over,  the 
urt  was  willing  to  make  the  bifhop  reparation,  by  refloring 
•n,  as  they  did  on  Sept.  23,  1688,  to  his  epifcopal  function. 
It  he  made  no  hafte  to  relume  his  charge,  and  to  thank  the 

N  4  king 
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king  for  his  refloration ;  which  made  fome  conjefture,  ^nd  as 
was  afterwards  found  rightly  enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
be  reftorcd  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  knew  well  enough, 
what  had  been  doing  in  HcHand.  The  firfl:  part  the  bifhop 
adled  in  the  revolution,  which  immediately  enfued,  was  the 
conveying,  jointly  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  princcfs  Anne 
of  Denmark  fafe  from  London  to  Nottingham  ;  left  flie,  in  the 
prefent  confufion  of  aflairs,  might  have  been  fent  away  intc 
France,  or  put  under  rellraint,  becaufe  the  prince,  her  confort 
had  left  king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  ojj 
Orange.  " 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftrumenta 

as  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.     He  firfl  fet  his  han( 

to  the  aflbciation  begun  at  Exeter.     He  waited  on  the  prinC'  i 

of  Orange,  Dec.  2J,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  ;   and,  in  thei  ' 

names  and  his  own,  thanked  his  highnefs  for  his  very  grea  i 

and  mod  hazardous  undertaking  for  their  deliverance,  and  th  i 

prefervation  of  the  proteftant  religion,  with  the   antlent  law  ' 

and  liberties  of  this  nation.     He  gave  his  royal  highnefs  the  fa 

crament,  Dec.  ■^o  ;  and  upon  Jan.  29  following,  when  the  houl 

of  lords,  in  a  grand  committee,  debated  the  important  queftioi 

*'  Whether  the  throne,  being   vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by 

regent  or  a  king  ?"    Compton  was  one  of  the  two  bifhops,  f 

Jonathan  Trelawny  bifhop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who  mac 

the  majority  for  filling  up  the  throne  by  a  king.     On  Feb.  14, 1: 

was  again  appointed  of  the  privy-council,  and  made  dean  of  tl 

royal  chapel  •,  from  both  which  places  king  James  had  removt 

him  :  and  afterwards  pitched  upon  by  king  William,  to  perfor 

the  ceremony  of  his  and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  Api 

J  I,  1689.     'rhe  fame  year  he  was  conftituted  one  of  the  con 

miiTioners  for  revifing  the  liturgy,   wherein  he  laboured  wi 

much  zeal  to  reconcile  the  difTenters  to  the   church  ;   and  al 

in  the  convocation,  that  met  Nov.  2r,  1689,  of  which  he  w 

preridcnt.     But  the  intended  comprehcnfion  met  with  infuper 

ble  difficulties,  the  majority  of  the  lower  houfe  being  refolvi 

rot  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  d 

fenters  ;   and  his  lordfliip's  not   complying  fo  far  as    the  d 

{enters  Ijkcd,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  reafon  of  Piurne 

call'n;'  i.im,  as  he  does,  "  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  ilrange 

wedded  to  a  party."     This  however  muft  feem  extraordinary 

thofe  who  confider,  that  ghurchmen  have  fpoken  very  coo 

of  him  ever  fincCj  on  that  very  account :   and  that  even  his  c 

pofmg,  as  he  did,  the  profecuqon  againft  Sacheverell  in  171 

declaring   him  r|ot  guilty,  and   alfo  protefting  againfl   feve 

jfleps  taken  in  that  affair,  has  not  been  fufficient  to  wipe  c 

the   guilt  of  complying  fo   far  wjth  the  diffenters  as  he  d 

iBut  fuch  Is  generally  the  fate  of  thofe  who  a£l  with  mode 

lion  and  prudence^   and  attempt   to  treat  men   as  reafone 

•    •  creature, 
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iteatutes  :  they  are  difliked  and  nbufed  by  the  unrcafonable, 
that  is,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  both  parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  correfpondence  with  the 
Foreign   proteilarit  churches,  and  endeavoured  to  promote   in 
them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  Iier  mode- 
ration towards  them  j  as  appears,  not  only  by  his  applic?rion 
to  le  Moyne,  Claude,  and  de  I'Angle  before-mentioivrd,  but 
alfo  from   letters,  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford^  which  p.'.fled 
between  his  lordH-iip  and   the  univerfity  of  Geneva,  in   1706. 
It  was  thiij  fpirit  of  moderation,  which  rendered  bifhop  Comp- 
ton  lefs  popular  with  the  clergy,  who,  by  jealoufies  furmifed 
and  induftrioufly  propagated,  hindered  in  all  probability  his  ad- 
vancement to  Canterbury,  which  muil  otherwife  have  follow- 
ed of  colli fe,  conlidering  the  fervices  he  had  done,  and  the  in- 
tercft  he  always  retained  at  court.     Tov/ards  the  clofe  of  his 
life,  he  was  affli^led  with  the  (lone  and  gout ;  which,  turning 
at  length  to  a  complication  of  diftempers,  put  an  end  to  it  at 
Fulham,  July  7,  1713,  at  the  age  of  81.    His  body  was  interred 
the  15th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  diredlion  :  for   he  ufed  to  fay,  that 
"  the  church   is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the 
dead  "     On  the  26th  "  a  fermon  on  the  occafion  of  his  much- 
lamented  death,"  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gooch,  lately  one  of 
his  domeftic  chaplains,  then  fellow,  and  afterwards  m.after,  of 
Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  and  fince  bifliop,  firft  of  Norwich, 
then  of  Ely.     Over  his  grave  was  erefted  an  handfome  tomb, 
furrounded  with  iron  rails,  having  only  this  Ihort  infcrlption : 
«  H.   Lend.  EI  MH  EN  Ta  STATPn  mdccxiii."     That  is, 
"Henry  London.     Save  in  the  crofs.  1713-"     It  may  truly  be 
faid,  that  by  his  death  the  church  lofl  an  excellent  bilhop  •,  the 
kingdom,  a  brave   and  able  ftatefman  j  the  proteftant  religion, 
at  home  and  abroad,   an  ornament  and  refuge  ;  and  the  whole 
chriflian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and  piety,  [e] 

[e]  What  few  things  he  publifhed  are  July  6,  1680.  6.  A  third  letter,  on  con- 
as  follows.  I.  A  tranflation  from  the  ita-  tirmation,  and  vifitalion  of  tlic  Tick,  i68z. 
Jian,  of  the  life  of  Donna  Olympia  Mai-  7.  A  fourth  leitei,  upon  the  ;;4th  canon, 
dachlni,  who  governed  ths  church  during  April  6,  1683.  8.  A  tifih  letter,  upcri 
the  time  of  Innocent  X.  which  was  Irom  the  118th  canon,  March  19,  1684  9.  A 
the  year  1644  to  1655.  Lond.  1667.  (ixth  letter,  upon  the  13th  canoiii  April 
2.  A  tranflation  from  the  frpuch,  of  the  iS,  1685.  They  were  all  repriqted  to- 
jefuits  intrigues  ;  with  the  private  inftruc-  gethcr  in  16S6,  i:mo,  under  the  title  i:f 
tions  of  that  fociety  to  their  cmiffaries,  "  H^pifcopalia,  or  letters  of  the  rigiit  rsv. 
1669.  3.  A  treitife  of  the  holy  commu-  father  in  God,  Henry  lord  bilTiop  of  l,on- 
Bion,  1677.  4.  A  letter  to  tVie  clergy  of  don,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe. "  There 
fhc  diocefe  of  London,  concerning  bap-  is  alfo,  lo.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman 
tilm,  the  lord's  fupper,  catfchifing,  dated  in  his  diocefe,  copxcrning  non-refillance  : 
April  25,  1679.  5.  A  fecond  letter  con-  written  foon  after  the  revolution,  and  in- 
terning the  half-communion,  prayers  in  ferted  in  tlie  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
an  unknown  tongue,'  pravers  to  faints,  John  Kettlewell. 

CONANT 
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CON  ANT  (Dr.  John),  a  learncil  divine,  was  born  Ocl.  i!?, 
1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonfhire.     He  was  educated  in  claf- 
(Ical  learning   at  private  fchools,  and,  ia   1626,  fent  to  Exeter 
college  in  Oxford,     fie  foon  diflinguiflied  himfelf  for  uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning  ;  by  means  of  which  he  grew   higlily 
in  favour  with  Dr   John  Prideaux,  then  recior  of  Kxeter  col- 
lege, and  king's  profeflbr  in    divinity,  who,  according  to  the 
falhion  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  *'  Cotiatitl  ni- 
hil eft  difficile:"  an  excellent  pun,  which  cannot  well  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  englifli  reader.     He  took  his  degrees  regu- 
larly; and,  July    1633,    was   chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  in 
which   he  became  an  eminent  tutor.     Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the   civil  war,  he  judged  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univer- 
fity  i  and  he  did  fo  in  1642.     He  retired  firfh  to  Lymington,  ^ 
living  of  his  uncle's  in  Somerfetfliire  ;  where,  his  uncle  being 
fled,  and  he  in  orders,  he  ofliciated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafcty.     While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he  was 
conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aflembly  of   divines  ; 
but   it  is  faid  that  he  never  fat  am.ong  them,  or  at  leaft  very 
feldom,  fince  it  is  certain  that  he  never  took  the  covenant.     He 
afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London  \  and  then  becanie  a 
domeftic  chaplain  to  lord  Chando?,  in  whofe  family  he  lived  at 
Harefield.     fie    is  faid  to  have  fought  this  fituation,  for  the 
fake  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear   from  all    engagements  and 
fcrapes  as  the  nature  and  fickle  condition  of  thofe  times  would 
permit.     Upon  the  fame  motive  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip  of 
Exeter  college,  Sept.  27,  1647;  but,  June  7,  1649,  was  unani- 
jnoufly  chofen  redlor  of  it  by  the  fellows,  without  any  applica- 
tion of  his  own. 

In  a  very  fhort  time  however,  after  being  thus  fettled,  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  public  employ- 
ment again  j  and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what  was 
called  the  Engagement,  which  he  did  not  take  within  the  time 
prefcribed.  He  had  a  fortnight  given  him  to  confider  further 
of  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  fubmittcd,  but  under  a  declara'* 
^ion,  fubfcrlbed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  engagement,  which 
in  fa«S\:  enerva'^ed  that  inftrument  entirely.  The  terms  of  the 
engagement  were  ;  *'  You  fliall  promife  to  be  true  and  faith.' 
ful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  it  is  now  eftablifhed 
without  king  or  houfe  of  lords."  Conant's  declaration  before 
the  commiirioners,  when  he  took  the  engagement,  was  in  this 
form  and  manner  :  "  Being  required  to  fubfcrlbe,  I  humbly 
premife,  firil,  That  I  be  not  hereby  underftood  to  approve  of 
what  hath  been  done  in  order  unto,  or  under  this  prefent  go-  | 
vernment,  or  the  government  itfelf :  nor  will  I  be  thought  to  , 
condemn  it  •,  they  being'thlngs  above  my  reach,  and  I  not  know- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  proceedings,  Secondlvj  That  I  do  not 
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bind  myfclf  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
riiirdly,  That  I  do  not'fo  hereby  bind  myfelf,  but  that,  if  God 
[hall  remarkably  call  me  to  fubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  may 
be  at  liberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithftanding  the  prefent  en- 
gagement. Fourthly,  In  this  fenle,  and  in  this  fenfe  only,  I  do 
promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  prefent  government,  as 
it  is  now  eftabliOied  without  king  or  houfe  of  lords." 

This  difiiculty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  difcharge  his 
office  of  re<Stor  of  Exeter  college  with  great  approbation ;  and, 
in  Dec.  1654,  became  divinity-profeflbr  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  In  1657  he  accepted  the  impropriate  redory  of 
Abergely  near  St.  Afaph  in  Denbighfliire,  as  fome  fatisfadioa 
for  the  benefices  formerly  annexed  to  the  divinity  chair,  which 
he  never  enjoyed ;  but  knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bifhopric  of  St.  Afaph,  he  immediately  quitted  it,  upon  the  re- 
eftablifhmentof  epifcopacy.  Oct.  19,  T657,he  was'admitted  vice-, 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ;  which  high  dignity  he  held  till 
Augurt  5,  1660.  During  his  office  he  was  veryJnilrumental 
in  procuring  Mr.  Selden's  large  and  valuable  colleclion  of  books 
for  the  public  library  ;  and  had  a  great  hand  in  defeating  a 
defign,  to  which  the  protector  Oliver  gave  his  confent,  of  ere£l- 
ing  a  kind  of  univerfity  at  Durham.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  Dr.  Conant,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  came  up 
to  London  attended  by  the  pro6tors  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pals ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  a  latin 
fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verfes  written  by  the  members 
of  the  univerfity.  March  25,  1661,  the  king  ifiued  a  commif- 
fion  for  the  review  of  the  book  of  common-prayer,  in  which 
Conant  vi'as  one  of  the  commilTioners,  and  aflilied  at  the  Savoy 
conferences :  but  after  this,  upon  the  pafling  of  the  a£t  of  uni- 
formity, not  thinking  it  right  to  conform,  he  fuffered  himfelf 
fo  be  deprived  of  his  preferments  -,  and  accordingly  his  re£lory 
pf  Exeter' college  was  pronounced  vacant,  Sept.  i,  1662. 

At  length,  after  eight  years  ferious  deliberation  upon  the  na- 
ture and  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcience  was  fatif- 
fied,  and  he  refolved  to  comply  in  all  parts ;  and  in  particular 
with  that  which  had  probably  ituck  moft  with  him,  the  being 
re-ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fo,  Sept.  28,  1670,  by  Rey- 
nolds bifliop  of  Norwich  ;  whofe  daughter  he  had  married  in 
Auguft  1651,  and  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  as  many 
daughters.  Preferments  were  offered  him  immediately,  and 
the  fame  year  he  was  elected  minifler  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  in  London  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  the  town  of 
Northampton,  where  he  was  much  beloved,  he  chofe  rather  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  his  neighbours  to  remain  among  them  ; 
and  Dr.  Simon  Ford,  who  was  then  minifler  of  All-faints  in 
Northampton,  going  to  St.  Mary's  Aldermanbury,  he  was  no- 
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minated  to  fucceed  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  Sept.  20,  1675, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  greatell  part  of  his  parifti, 
together  with  his  church,  burnt  to  the  ground,  though  provi- 
dentially his  own  houfe  efcaped.  In  1676,  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norwich  becoming  vacant,  the  bifliop  offered  him  that  pre- 
ferment, vi'^ith  this  fingular  compliment,  "  I  do  not  expect 
thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be  very  tliankful  to  you,  if  you  will 
accept  of  it."  He  accepted  it  after  fonie  deliberation,  and  dif- 
charged  the  office  worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him. 
Dec.  3,  168 1,  he  was  inllalled  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
Worcefter.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  his  at  Exeter  college,  afked  it  for  him  from  Charles  II. 
in  thefe  terms  :  "  Sir,  1  come  to  beg  a  preferment  of  you 
for  a  very  deferving  perfon,  who  never  fought  any  thing  for 
himfelf:"  and  upon  naming  him,  the  king  very  kindly  con- 
fented.  In  1686,  after  his  eyes  had  been  for  fomc  time  weak, 
he  loft  his  fight  entirely:  but  he  did  not  die  till  March  12, 
1693,  when  he  was  in  his  86th  year.  He  was  buried  in  his 
own  parifh  church  of  All-faints  in  Northampton,  where  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  over  him  by  his  widow,  with  a  fuitable  in- 
fcription. 

He  was  a  man  of  folid  and  extenfive  learning  ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the  ori- 
ental languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  fyriac,  yet 
few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publiflied  fix  volumes 
of  his  fermons :  the  firfl  in  1693,  and  dedicated  by  himfelf  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  ;  the  fecond,  after  his  death, 
in  1697,  by  John  biihop  of  Chichefter  ;  the  third  in  1698,  the 
fourth  in  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by  the  fame  editor ;  the  fixth 
in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  principal  of  Magdalen-hall 
in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew),  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  bred 
to  the  law ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  made  any 
great  figure.  From  thence  he  came  over  to  London,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr.  Stirling,  to  feek  his  fortune  ;  and  finding  no- 
thing fo  profitable,  and  fo  likely  to  recommend  him  to  public 
notice,  as  writing  politics,  he  foon  commenced  an  advocate  for 
the  government.  There  goes  a  ftory  of  him,  however,  but  we 
will  hope  it  is  not  a  true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
■who  M'as  embarked  in  the  fame  adventure,  for  the  fake  of  mak- 
ing their  trade  more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  inte- 
xelts ;  the  one  to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry. 
Upon  which  they  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpoufe  by 
lots,  when  it  fell  to  Concanen's  part  to  defend  the  miniftry. 
Stirli:ig  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  clergyman 
in  Maryland.  Concanen  was  for  fome  time  concerned  in  the 
"  Britifti"  and  "  Loudon  Journals,"  and  a  paper  called  '*  1  he 
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Speculatift."      In   thefe   he  took  occafion  to  abufe   not  only 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  naturally  the  objeft  of  it,  but  alfo 
Pope  ;   by  which  he  procured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.     In  a 
pamphlet  called  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Profound,"  he  dealt 
very  unfairly  by  Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in 
not   only   frequently    imputing   to  him   Broome's   verfes   (for 
which,    fays   he,  he   might  feem   in  fome  degree  accountable, 
having   corrected  what  that  gentleman  did),  butthofe-of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  others.     To  this  extraordinary  piece 
fomebody  humoroufly  caufed  him  to  take  for  his  motto,  "  De 
profundis  clamavi."     His  wit  and  literary  abilities,  however, 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
through  whofe  interefl:  he  obtained  the  poft  of  attorney-general 
of  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  which  office  he  filled  with  the  utmoft 
integrity  and  honour,  and  to  the  perfecl  fatisfaclion  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  near  17  years-,  when,  having  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  he  was  defirous  of  paffing  the  clofe  of  his  life  in  his  na- 
tive country  j    with  which   intention  he  quitted  Jamaica  znd 
came  to  London,  propofing  to  pafs  fome  little  time  there  be- 
fore he  went  to  fettle  entirely  in  Ireland.     But  the  diiFerence 
of  climate    between  that  metropolis  and  the  place  he  had  fo 
long  been    accuftomed   to,  had  fuch  an  efFecSl  on  his  conftitu- 
tion,   that  he  fell  into  a  galloping  confumptlon,  of  which  he 
died  Jan.  22,    1749,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in   London. 
The  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  feveral  original  poems,  v/hich, 
though  fmall,  have  confiderable  merit;  and  for  one  play,  in- 
tituled   "  Wexford  Wellb."     He  was  alfo  concerned  with  Mr. 
Roome    and   other   gentlemen   in   altering   Richard   Broome's 
**  Jovial   Crew"  into  a  ballad  opei-a,  in  which  fhape  it  is  now 
frequently  performed.     Concanen  has  feveral  fongs  in  "  The 
Mufical   Mifcellany,    1729,"  6  vols.     But  a  memorable  letter 
addreiled  to  him  by  Dr.  Warburton  will  perhaps  be  remember- 
ed longer  than  any  writing  of  his  own  pen. 

CONCINI,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  marfhal  d'An- 
cre,  was  born  at  Florence,  where  his  father  was  raifed  from 
a  common  notary  to  be  fecretary  of  Itate.  He  came  into  Franqe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  with  Mary  de  Medicis, 
v/ife  of  Henry  the  great,  and  was  then  only  gentleman  in  or- 
dinary to  that  princefs;  but  he  was  afterwards  made  her  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe,  bought  the  marquifate  of  Ancre,  enjoyed  ma- 
ny confiderable  polls,  and  was  firft  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, and  marfhal  of  France,  by  the  influence  his  v/ife,  Eleonora 
Galigay,  had  over  the  queen  :  but  he  abufed  all  thefe  favours  ; 
he  difpofed  of  the  finances  and  employments,  filled  the  army 
and  cities  with  his  creatures,  and  wanted  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  government.  This  made  him  many  enemies,  and 
created  great  troubles.  De  Luines  perfuaded  Louis  XIII.  that 
5  the 
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the  only  method  to  (lop  his  ambition,  and  put  a  period  to  the 
diforder  of  the  llatc,  was  to  finilh  his  exifteuce.  Accordingly 
a  commiflion  was  given  to  Vitry,  one  of  the  captains  of  ihd 
life-guard,  who  executed  it  on  the  draw-bridge  of  the  Louvre^ 
April  24,  16 1 7,  with  feveral  pillol-fliots.  His  body  was  after-* 
wards  ignominioufly  ufed  by  the  populace  -,  the  parliament  de- 
clared him  guilty  of  treafon,  fcntenced  his  wife  to  lofe  her  head, 
and  declared  their  fon  ignoble,  and  incapable  of  holding  any 
ofl&ce  in  the  kingdom. 

CONDAMINE  (Charles  iMarie  de  la),  chevalier  de 
St.  Lazare,  member  of  a  great  number  of  academies,  well 
known  by  the  reputation  of  his  travels,  which  were  indeed 
wonderfuHy  extenfive,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1701.  He  begari 
his  journey  to  the  eaft  very  young  •,  and  after  having  coafted 
along  the  fliores  of  Africa  and  Alia  in  the  Mediterancan,  he 
■was  chofen,  in  1736,  to  go  with  M.  Godin  to  Peru,  for  the  pur-* 
pofe  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth  at  the  equator* 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  hs.  furmounted  in  this  expedition 
arc  almoft  incredible  ;  and  at  one  tiine  he  had  nearly  perifhed 
by  the  imprudence  of  one  of  his  companions,  M.  Seniergues. 
T  he  libertinifm  and  arrogance  of  this  young  man  had  fo  much 
irritated  the  inhabitants  of  new  Cuenca,  that  they  rofe  tumul- 
tuoully  againft  the  travellers  j  but,  fortunately  for  the  rel\,  the 
offender  was  the  only  victim.  On  his  return  home,  la  Con- 
damine  made  a  viiit  to  Rome,  where  pope  Benedicl  XIV.  made 
him  a  prefent  of  his  portrait,  and  granted  him  a  difpenfation  tc* 
marry  one  of  his  nieces.  Our  philofopher  perhaps  thought 
that  the  company  of  an  amiable  and  fenuble  woman  would 
much  alleviate  the  infirmities  to  which  he  was  fubje£t.  Ai 
the  age  of  55  he  married  this  niece.  By  his  great  equanimity, 
his  lively  and  amiable  dilpofition,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  that 
knew  him.  Two  days  before  his  death  he  made  a  witty  coup-* 
let  on  the  furgical  operation  that  carried  him  to  the  grave  5 
and,  after  having  recited  this  couplet  to  a  friend  that  came  tcf 
fee  him,  "  You  mull  now  leave  me,  added  he ;  I  have  two 
letters  to  write  to  Spain  ;  probably  by  next  pod,  it  will  be  too 
•  late."  La  Condamine  had  the  art  of  pleafing  the  learned  by" 
the  concern  he  (hewed  in  advancing  their  incereP^s,  and  the 
ignorant  by  the  talent  of  perfuading  them  that  they  under-' 
flood  what  he  faid.  Even  the  men  of  fafliion  fought  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  full  ef  anecdotes  and  fingular  obfervations, 
adapted  to  amufe  their  frivolous  curiofity.  However,  he  was 
not  without  his  defects.  He  was  apt  to  lay  too  much  ftrefs' 
on  trifles.  His  inquifitivenefs,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  tra- 
vellers, rendered  him  indifcreet :  in  him  it  was  a  real  paffion, 
to  which  he  facrificed  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life.  Eager  afj 
ter  fame,  he  loved  to  niultiply  his  eorrefpondeaces  and  the 
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vifits  they  occafion.  There  were  few  men  of  any  note  with 
whom  he  had  not  Inthnactes  or  difputes,  and  fcarcely  any 
journal  in  whicli  he  did  not  write.  Replying  to  every  critic, 
and  ilattei^ed  with  every  Ipecies  of  praife,  he  defpifed  no  opi- 
nion of  him,  though  given  by  the  mod  contemptible  fcribbler. 
Such  is  the  picture  of  him  as  drawn  by  the  marquis  de  Con- 
dorcet.  Among  liis  molt  ingenious  and  valuable  pieces  are 
the  following:  i.  Diftance  of  the  tropics,  London,  1744.  2. 
ExtraCT:  of  obfervations  made  on  a  voyage  to  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  1745.  3.  Brief  relation  of  a  voyage  to  the  inte- 
rior of  fouth  America,  8vo.  1745.  4.  Journal  of  the  voyage 
made  by  ordei;  of  the  king  to  the  equator;  with  the  fupple- 
ment,  2  vols.  410.  1751,  1752.  5.  On  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox,  i2mo.  1754.  (>•  A  letter  on  education,  8vo.  7.  A 
fecond  paper  on  the  inoculation  of  tlie  fmall-pox,  1759.  8. 
Travels  through  Italy,  i2mo.  1762.  9.  Meafurc  of  the  three 
firft  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  4to. 
1 75 1.  The  (lyle  of  the  different  works  of  la  Condamine  is 
fimple  and  negligent ;  but  it  is  firewed  with  agreeable  and 
lively  ftrckes  that  fecure  to  him  readers.  Poetry  was  alfo 
one  of  the  talents  of  our  ingenious  academician  ;  his  produc- 
tions of  this  fort  were,  Vers  de  fociete,  which  is  full  of  humour  ; 
and  pieces  of  a  loftier  f^yle,  as  the  difpute  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  and  others,  tranllated  from  the  latin  poets ;  the  epiftle 
from  an  old  man  &c.  He  died  the  4th  of  February  1774,  in 
confequence  of  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  hernia,  .with 
which  he  had  been  afflifted. 

CONDER  (John),  D.  D.  was  born  in  Cambridgeflilre 
1 7  14,  and  educated  in  London  under  the  late  Dr.  Ridgley,  an 
eminent  diflenting  m>iniltcr.  His  firll  fettlemcnt  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  a  confiderable  congregation  ;  but  having 
written  an  effay  on  the  importance  of  the  minilterial  charadler 
in  the  independent  line,  he  was  in  1755  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  academy  at  Mile-End,  fince  removed  to  Hommer- 
ton.  In  1761  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Plali  in  the  paftoral  office 
in  the  meeting  on  the  pavemicnt  near  Moorfields,  where  he 
continued  to  officiate  till  the  time  of  his  death  1781,  aged  67. 
Befides  the  elTay  above  mentioned,  he  hath  in  print  feveral  fer- 
mons  on  public  occafions. 

CONDILLAC  (Stephen  Bonnot  de),  of  the  French  aca- 
demy and  that  of  Berlin,  abbe  de  Mureaux,  preceptor  of  the 
infant  don  Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
the  prefent  century,  and  died  of  a  putrid  fever  at  his  eltate  of 
Flux  near  Baugenci,  the  2d  of  Auguffc  I'So.  Strong  fenfe, 
found  judgement,  a  clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  meta- 
phyfics,  a  well  chofen  and  extenfive  reading,  a  fedate  character, 
manners  grave  without  aullerity,  a  ftyk  rather  fententious,  a 

greater 
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greater   facility  in  writing  tlian  in  fpeaking,  more  pIiilofopIi\* 
than  fenfibility  and  imagination  ;   form  tlic  principal  featurci, 
in  the  portrait  of  the   abb^'  de    Condillac.     A    coUedlion    in ' 
3.  vols.  i2mo.  under  the  title  of  his  works,  contains  his  clfay  on] 
the  origin  of  human   fciences,    liis  treatife  of  fenHitions,    his 
treatife   of   fyftems ;   all   excellent   performances,  replete  with 
juft,   luminous  and  novel  ideas,  vv  ritten  with  precifion,  deeply 
conudered,  and  in  which  the  philofophic  Ityle  feems  perfe6i:iy 
natural  to  the  author.  -His  courfe  of   Study,  16  vols.    i2mo. 
1776,    compofed    for   the    in{lru£llon  of  his  illuflrious  pupil, 
is  equally  deferving  of  praifc.     Whenever  he  either  reafons,  or 
difcufles,  or  purfucs  morality  and  politics  amid  the  revolutions 
of  empires,   it  is  highly  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  reader :  but 
in  the  hiftorical  part,  ctherwife  well  executed,  and  full  of  ncwj 
views,  there  often  fcems  a  want  of  vv^armth  and  vivacity,  and  a] 
ityle   more  pidturcfque.     This  book,  which  breathes  the  fm 
cereft  philanthropy,  and  the  molt  ardent  defire  of  rendering! 
the  fovereigns  of  the  earth  beneficent  and  their  fubjefls  happy, 
is  not  compofed  in  that  afre£ling  and  piercing  Ityle  afiumed  by 
Fenelon  for   reaching  the  fame  end.     His  narration  is  feeble, 
dry  and  trite.     We  have  alfo  by  him  :  Commerce  and  govern- 
ment confulered  in  their  mutual  relations,  1 2mo.  a  bock  which 
has  been  decried  by  anti-ceccnomifts,  though  containing  a  great 
number  of  objects  well  confidcred  ;  but  it  might  have  been  as  ! 
well  if  the  author  had  not  laid  down  certain  fyftems  on  the  com- 
merce of  grain  ;  that  he  had  given  his  principles  an  air  lefs  pro-  I 
found  and   abftra£led,  :and  that  on  thofe  matters  that  are  of 
moment  to  all  men,  he  had  written  for  the  perufal  of  all  men. 
It  is  obferved  in  feme  of  the  abbe  Condillac's  works,  tliat  he  had  ' 
a  high  opinion  of  his  ov/n  merit,  and  thought  it  not  his  duty  to 
conceal  it.     A  man  who  underftood  fo  v/ell  to  analyfe  and  cal- 
culate ideas,  ought  to  have  known  exa6lly  how  many  new  one:J 
he  had,  and   that   knowledge  might  have  excufed  his  vanity. 
He  has  alfo  been  cenfured  for  having,  in  his  treatife  of  Senfa- 
tions,  edabliftied  principles  from  which  the  materialifLS  have 
drawn  pernicious  coiiclufions  ;  that  in  his  courfe  of  lludy,  he  ' 
has,  like  an  incompetent  judge,  condemned  feveral  flights  of 
Boileau,  by  fubmitting  poetry,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  free, 
irregular,  and  bold,  to  the  rules  of  geometry.     But,  if  he  has 
adopted  fome  of  the  opinions  of  modern  philofophy,  it  is  ita  J 
lefs  true  that  he  has  frequently  tempered  them  by  a  moderate  | 
chara£ler  and  a  mind  devoid  of  enthufiafm. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  CoN-FU-TSEE,  the  celebrated  chinefe  phi- 
lofopher,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is  at  prefent 
the  province  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  21  ft  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ling  van,  the  23d  emperor  of  the  race  of  Tcheou,  551  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  He  was  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras 
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)fas,  ;ind  little  before  Socrates.  He  was  but  three  years 
d  when  he  loft  his  father  Tcho  leang  be,  who  had  enjoyed 
le  higheft  offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long  ;  but  left  no  other 
heritance  to  his  fon,  except  the  honour  of  defcending  from 
i  ye,  the  27th  emperor  of  the  fecond  race  of  the  Chang.  His 
.other,  whofe  name  was  Ching,  and  who  fprung  originally 
cm  the  illultrious  family  of  the  Yen,  lived  21  years  after  the 
;ath  of  her  hulband.  Confucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge 
f  degrees,  as  children  ordinarily  do,  but  feemed  to  arrive  at 
;afon  and  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  faculties  almoft  from  his  in- 
,ncy.  He  took  no  delight  in  playing,  running  about,  and 
ich  amufements  as  were  proper  for  his  age  :  he  had  a  grave 
id  fcrious  deportment,  which  gained  him  refpe£l:,  and  plainly 
iretold  what  he  would  one  day  be.  But  what  difunguilhed 
im  moft,  was  his  unexampled  and  exalted  piety.  He  ho- 
Dured  his  relations  j  he  endeavoured  in  all  things  to  imitate 
is  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive  in  China,  and  a  moll 
3ly  man :  and  it  was  obfervable,  that  he  never  ate  any  thing, 
It  he  proftrnted  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  offered  it  firft: 
I  the  fupreme  Lord  of  heaven.  One  day,  while  he  was  a 
lild,  he  heard  his  grandfather  fetch  a  deep  figh  ;  and  going 
3  to  him  with  many  bowings  and  much  reverence,  "  May  I 
■efume,"  fays  he,  "  without  lofing  the  refpedl  I  owe  you,  to 
quire  into  the  occafion  of  your  grief  ^.  perhaps  you  fear  that 
)ur  pofterity  fhould  degenerate  from  your  virtue,  and  dillio- 
Dur  you  by  their  vices."  What  put  this  thought  into  your 
;ad>  fays  Coum-tfe  to  hirn,  and  where  have  you  learnt  to 
leak  after  this  manner  .''  "  From  yourfelf,"  replied  Ccnfucius: 
1  attend  diligently  to  you  every  time  you  fpeak  ;  and  I  have 
ten  heard  you  fay,  that  a  fon,  who  does  not  by  his  virtue  fup- 
Drt  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  does  not  deferve  to  bear  their 
ime."  After  his  grandfa'J.er's  death,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
cem-fe,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  his  time ;  and,  under  the  di- 
ction of  fo  great  a  mafter,  foon  made  a  furprifing  progrefs  in 
itiquity,  which  he  confidercd  as  the  fource  from  whence  all 
;nuine  knowledge  was  to  be  drawn.  This  love  for  the  an* 
snts  very  nearly  coll  him  him  his  life,  when  he  was  not  more 
an  16  yeafs  of  age.  Falling  into  difcourfe  one  day  about 
e  chinefe  books  with  a  perfon  of  high  quality,  who  thought 
em  obfcure,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  fearcliing  into. 
The  books  you  defpife,"  favs  Confucius,  "  are  full  of  profound 
lowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  wife  and 
irned  :  and  the  people  would  think  cheaply  of  them_,  could 
ey  comprehend  them  of  themfelvcs.  This  fubordination  of 
irits,  by  which  the  ignorant  are  dependent  upon  the  know- 
;g,  is  very  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  in  fociety-  Were  all 
■Tiilies  equally  rich  and  equallv  powerful,  thsre  could  not  fub- 
j  Vol.  IV.  O  fift 
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fift  any  form  of  government-,  but  there  would  happen  a  y( 
llranger  diforder,  if  nvankind  were  all  equally  knotving,  vi: 
every  one  would  be  for  governing,  and  none  would  thin 
themfelves  obliged  to  obey.  Some  time  ago,"  added  Confuciu 
**  an  ordinary  fellow  made  die  fame  obiervation  to  me  aboi 
the  books  as  you  have  done,  and  from  fuch  a  one  indeed  ni 
thing  better  could  be  expedled :  but  1  v/onder  that  you,  a  doi 
tor,  fliould  thus  be  found  fpeaking  like  one  of  the  loweft  « 
the  people."  This  rebuke  had  indeed  the  good  effe£l  of  filen| 
ing  the  mandarin,  and  bringing  him  to  a  better  opinion  of  tl 
learning  of  his  country  ;  yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time,  asi 
came  from  almoft  a  boy,  that  he  would  have  revenged  it  Jj 
violence,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 

At  the  age  of  19  years  he  took  a  wife,  who  brought  him 
fon,  called  Pe  yu.  This  fon  died  at  50,  but  left  behind  him 
fon  called  Tfou-tfe,  who,  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather,  a 
plied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  Itudy  of  wifdom,  and  by  his  mei 
arrived  to  the  highcft  offices  of  the  empire.  Confucius  w 
content  with  his  wife  only,  fo  long  as  ihc  lived  with  hin 
and  never  kept  any  concubines,  as  the  cuilom  of  his  count 
would  have  allowed  him  to  have  done,  becaufe  he  thought 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  1  fay  fo  long  as  fhe  lived  wi. 
him  •,  for,  it  feems,  he  divorced  her  after  fome  time,  and  f, 
no  other  reafon,  fay  the  Chinefc,  but  that  he  might  be  free  fro 
all  incumbrances  and  connexions,  and  at  liberty  to  propaga^ 
his  philofophy  throughout  the  empire.  At  the  age  of  2, 
when  he  had  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  antiquity,  ai 
acquainted  himfelf  with  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  eounti 
he  began  to  project  a  fcheme  for  a  general  reformation.  / 
the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  empire  depend  upon  the  empero, 
but  then  every  province  was  a  diflincl:  kingdom,  which  had  : 
particular  laws,  and  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  its  ow^ 
Hence  it  often  happened  that  the  imperial  authority  was  n 
Sufficient  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  ai 
allegiance ;  but  efpecially'  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  lo 
of  pleafuve,  and  a  general  difTolution  of  manners,  prevailed 
all  thofe  little  courts. 

Confucius,  wifely  perfuaded  that  the  people  could  never 
happy,  fo  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  fa 
policy  fhould  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach  ujj 
fevere  morality  5  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce  temji 
ranee,  juftice,  and  other  virtues,  to  infpire  a  contempt 
riches  and  outward  pomp,  to  excite  to  magnanimity  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  v/hich  ihould  make  men  incapable  of  dil 
mulation  and  infincerity ;  and  ufed  all  the  means  he  CQi 
think  of,  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  a  life  of  pleafurej 
a  life  of  reafon.    He  was  every  where  known,  and  as  unjv< 
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ly  beloved.  His  extenfive  knowledge  and  great  wifdom  foon 
ide  liim  known  :  his  integrity  and  the  fpleiidour  of  his  vir- 
;s  made  him  beloved.  Kings  were  governed  by  his  counfels, 
d  the  people  reverenced  him  as  a  faint.  He  was  offered 
eral  high  oflices  in  the  magiftracvj  v/hich  he  fometimes  ac- 
Dted  ;  but  never  from  a  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was 
t  at  all  concerned  to  gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  re- 
•ming  a  corrupt  (late,  and  amending  mankind  ;  for  he  never 
led  to  refign  thofe  offices,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  he 
uld  be  no  lonsier  ufeful  in  them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  he  was 
fed  to  a  con fiderable  place  of  truft  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou, 
I  ov.n  native  country  ;  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  charge 
3vc  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  through 
,  counfels  and  management,  were  become  quite  altered.  He 
•reeled  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  mercantile  way,  and 
luctd  the  weights  and  meafures  to  their  proper  ftandard. 
;  inculcated  fidelity  and  candour  amongil  the  men,  and  ex- 
rted  the  women  to  chafiiity  and  a  fimplicity  of  manners.  By 
:h  niethpds  he  v/rought  a  general  reformation,  and  eftablifhed 
:ry  where  Tuch  concord  and  unanimity,  tliat  the  whole  king- 
m  feemed  as  if  it  were  but  one  great  family. 
The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.  They  eafdy 
rceivcd,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fuch  a  man  as 
infucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  powerful  ;  fince 
thing  can  make  a  Itate  flourifh  more  than  good  order  among 
;  members,  and  an  exadl  obfervance  of  its  laws.  Alarmed 
this,  the  king  of  Tli  aflembled  his  minifters  to  confiJer  of 
:thods  which  might  put  a  itop  to  the  career  of  this  new  go- 
■nmeiit ;  and,  after  fome  deliberations,  the  following  expe- 
:nt  was  refolved  upon.  They  got  together  a  great  number 
young  girls  of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  had  been  Inftrufted 
m  their  infancy  in  Tinging  and  dancing,  and  were  perfectly 
RrciTes  of.  all  thole  charms  and  accomplifliments  which 
ght  pleafe  and  captivate  the  heart.  Thefe,  under  the  pre- 
:t  of  an  embafly,  they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to 
;  grandees  of  his  court.  The  prefent  was  joyfully  received, 
i  had  its  defired  effect.  The  arts  of  good  government  were 
mediately ^negleclecl,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  in- 
itlng  new  pieafures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  flraa- 
rs.  In  fhort,  nothing  was  regarded  for  fome  months  but 
tiling,  dancing,  (hows,  &c.  and  the  court  was  entirely  dif- 
ved  in  luxury  and  pleafure,  Confucius  had  forefeen  all 
s,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifing  the  refufal  of 
;  prefent ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  ofF  the  delufion 
;y  were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  reafon  and 
:ir  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  proved  inefFeclual :  there 
s  nothing  to  be  done  :  and  the  feverity  of  the  philofopher, 
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whether  he  would  or  not,  was  obliged  to  give  wny  to  th( 
overbearing  falhion  of  the  court.  Upon  which  he  immediateh 
quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  fronf 
his  native  country  ;  to  try  if  he  could  fmd  in  other  kingdoms 
minds  and  difpofitions  more  fit  to  relifh  and  purfue  his  maxims 

He  paffed  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  'I'fon 
but  met  with  infurmountable  difficulties  every  where.  He  hai 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  times  when  rebellion,  wars  and  tu 
inults  raged  throughout  the  empire.  Men  had  no  time  t( 
lillen  to  his  philofophy.  They  liad  even  lefs  inclination  to  di 
it;  for,  as  we  have  faid- they  were  ambitious,  avaricious,  am 
voluptuous.  Hence  he  often  met  with  ill  treatment  and  re 
proachful  language,  and  it  is  faid  that  confpiracies  wer 
formed  againft  his  life  :  to  which  may  be  added,  that  his  ne 
gle61:  of  his  own  interefts  had  reduced  him  to  the  extremel 
poverty.  Some  philofophers  among  his  contemporaries  wer 
fo  alfe<£led  with  the  terrible  (late  of  things,  that  they  had  rufti 
cated  themfelves  into  the  mountains  and  deferts,  as  the  onl 
places  where  happinefs  could  be  found ;  and  would  have  pei 
fuaded  Confucius  to  have  followed  them.  But,  "  1  am 
man,"  fays  Confucius,  "  and  cannot  exclude  myfelf  from  th 
fociety  of  men,  and  confort  with  beads.  Bad  as  the  times  arc 
I  fhall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  virtue  :  for  in  virtue  ar 
all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once  embrace  it,  and  fuh 
mit  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  and  laws,  they  would  not  war 
me  or  any  body  elfe  to  inilru6t  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  goo 
man,  firft  to  perfect  himfelf,  and  then  to  perfect  others 
Human  nature,"  faid  he,  "  came  to  us  from  heaven  pure  an 
perfect ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  ignorance,  the  paflions,  an 
evil  examples  have  corrupted  it.  All  confills  in  reftoring  it  t 
its  primitive  beauty  ;  and  to  be  perfect,  we  mull  re-afcend  I 
that  point  from  which  we  have  fallen.  Obey  heaven,  and  fo, 
low  the  orders  of  liim  who  governs  it.  Love  your  neighbor 
as  yourfelf.  Let  your  rcafoa,  and  not  your  fenfes,  be  the  rui 
of  your  conducl :  for  reafon  will  teach  you  to  think  wifely,  t 
fpeak  prudently,  and  to  behave  yourfelf  worthily  upon  all  occi 
fions." 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdrawn  hiir 
felf  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about  aT\ 
do  what  good  lie  could  among  the  people,  and  among  mankii^ 
iii  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims  and  eJ 
amples  of  their  anticnt  heroes,  Yao,  Chun,  Yu,  Tifchin  tanj 
Ven  fan,  fo  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revived  in  the  pe[ 
fon  of  this  great  man.  We  Ijiall  not  wonder,  therefore,  thj 
he  profelyted  great  numbers,  who  were  inviolably  attached  ^ 
his  perfon.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  at  leaft  3000;  72  ( 
whom  were  diftinguifhed  above  the  reil   by  their  fuperior  a; 
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ainments,  and  10  above  them  all  by  their  comprehenfive  view 
nd  perfect  knowledge  of  his  whole  philofophy  and  dottrines. 
■Je  divided  his  difciples  into  fourclafles,  who  applied  themfelves 
o  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofophy,  each  according  to  his 
(articular  difLinStion.  The  firft  chifs  were  to  improve  their 
ninds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearts  by  virtue  :  and 
he  mod  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  Tfee  Ac  kien,  Gen  pe 
nicou,  Cliung  kong.  Yen  yuen.  The  fecond  were  to  cultivate 
he  arts  of  reafoning  ju'ily,  and  of  compofing  elegant  and  per- 
uafive  difcourfes  :  the  molt  admired  among  thefe  were,  Tfai 
igo,  and  Tfou  kong.  The  ftudy  of  the  third  clafs  was,  to  learn 
he  rules  of  good  government,  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  the  man- 
larins,  and  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  public  offices  with  honour: 
ien  yeu  and  Ki  lou  excelled  herein.  The  lait  clafs  were  con- 
erned  in  delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  concife  and 
oliflied  ftyle  to  the  people  :  and  among  thefe,  Tfou  yeu  and 
Tou  hia  deferved  the  highell  praife.  Thefe  10  chofen  difciplc* 
/ere,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  Confucius's  fchool. 

He  fent  600  of  his  difciples  into  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
D  reform  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  and,  not  fatistied  with 
enefiting  his  own  cour.try  only,  he  made  frequent  refolutions 
D  pafs  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  dodlrine  to  the  fartheit  parts 
f  the  world.  Hardly  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the  purity 
f  his  morality.  He  feems  rather  to  fpeak  like  a  dotlor  of  a 
cvealed  law,  than  a  man  who  had  no  light  but  what  the  law 
f  nature  afforded  him  :  and  what  convinces  us  of  his  fin- 
erity  is,  that  he  taught  as  forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept. 
a  Ihort,  his  gravity  and  fobriety,  liis  rigorous  ablfinence,  his 
ontempt  of  riches,  and  what  are  commonly  called  the  goods 
f  this  life,  his  continual  attention  and  watchfulnefs  over  his 
ftions,  and,  above  all,  that  modefly  and  humility  which  are 
ot  to  be  found  among  the  grecian  fages  ;  all  thefe  would  al- 
lofh  tempt  one  to  believe  that  he  was  not  ?.  mere  phiiofopher 
3rmed  by  reafon  only,  but  a  man  infpired  by  God  for  the  re- 
:)rmation  of  the  world,  and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idolatry 
nd  fuperftition,  which  was  about  to  overfprcad  that  particular 
art  of  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  fecretly  three  years,  and  to 
ave  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  forrow.  A  few  days 
efore  his  laft:  illnefs,  he  told  his  difciples  with  tears  in  his 
yes,  that  he  was  overcome  with  griei  at  the  fight  of  the  dif- 
rders  which  prevailed  in  the  empire  :  "  The  mountain,"  faid 
e,  "  is  fallen,  the  high  machine  is  demollfhed,  and  the  fages 
le  all  fled."  His  meaning  was,  that  the  edifice  of  perfeclion, 
diich  he  had  endeavoured  to  raif>*,  was  entirely  overthrown, 
le  began  to  languifh  from  that  time  ;  and  the  7tti  day  before 
is  death,  •'  The  kings,"  faid  he,  "  rejecl  my  maxims  ;  and 
nee  1  am  no  longer  ufeful  on  the  eAitJi,  1   may   as  well  leave 
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h."     After  thefe  words  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  at  the  end 
of  feven  days  expired   in  the  arms  of  his  difciples,  in   his    73d 
year.     Upon   the  fnft  hearing  of  his   death,  Ngai  cojig,  wh|i|l 
then  reigned  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Lou,  could  not  refrain  frcwftll 
tears  :  "  The  Tien  is  not  futisfied  with  me,"  cried  he,  *'-fm<5pil 
it  has  taken  away  Confucius."  In  reality,  wiie  men  are  precioip 
gifts,  with  which  heaven  bleHcs  the  earth  ;  and  their  v/orthi 
never  fo  well  known,  as  when  they  are  taken  away.     Confuci| 
was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which  from  that  very 
ment  began  to  honour  him  as  a  faint  -,  and  eltablilhed  fuel 
veneration  for  his  memory,  as  will  pi'obably  lall  for  ever  1 
.thofe  parts  of  the  world.     Kings  have  built  palaces  for  himl 
all  the  provinces,  whither  the   learned  go  at  certain   times 
pay  him  homage.     1  here  are  to  be  feen  upon  feveral   edified 
raifed  in  honour  of  him,  infcriptions  in  large  charadlers,  "  To 
the  great  matter."     "  To  the   head  dodor."     "  To  the  faint." 
/* ']  o   the  teacher  of  emperors  and  kings,"     'J  hey  built  his 
fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio  fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su; 
where  he  Was  wont  to   affcmblc    his  difciples  j  and   they  have 
fmce  inclofed  it  with  walls,  whighlook  like  a  fnvall  city  to  this 
'.very  day. 

Confucius  did  not  truft  altogether  to  the  memory  of  his 
•difciples  for  the  prefervation  of  his  philofophy  •,  but  compofed 
.ieveral  books :  and  though  thefe  books  were  greatly  admired, 
•for  the  doclrines  they  contained,  and  the  fine  principles  of 
morality  thev  taught,  yet  fuch  was  the  unparalleled  modefly  oi 
this  phiiofopher,  that  he  never  adlimed  the  leaft  honour  about 
them  He  ingenuouily  confefled,  that  the  doclrine  was  not  his 
own,  but  was  much  more  antient;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  colle£l  it  from  thofe  wife  legillators  Yao  and  Chun, 
■who  lived  1500  years  before  him.  1  hefe  books  are  held  in 
the  highefi:  efteem  and  veneration,  becaufe  they  contain  all  that 
he  had  collected  relating  to  the  antient  laws,  which  are  looked 
upon  as  the  moft  perfect  rule  of  government.  The  number  oi 
thefe  clafTical  and  canonical  books,  for  fo  it  feems  they  are 
called,  is  four.  The  fird  is  intituled,  "  Ta  Hio,  the  Grand 
Science,  or  the  School  of  the  Adults."  It  is  this  that  beginner- 
ought  to  ftudy  firft,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  porch  ol 
the  temple  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  It  treats  of  the  care  we 
•ought  to  take  in  governing  ourfelves,  that  we  may  be  abk 
afterwards  to  govern  others :  and  of  perfcverance  in  the  chic' 
good,  which,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a  conformity  cl 
our  aclions  to  right  reafon.  The  author  calls  tliis  book  ''  1  > 
Hio,  or  the  Grand  Science,"  becaufe  it  was  chiefly  defignedfo)^ 
princes  and  grandees,  v/ho  ought  to  govern  their  people  wifely] 
<'  '!  he  whole  fcience  of  princes,"  fays  Confucius,  "  confifts  M 
vuhivating  and  perfetllng  the  reafonable  nature  tliey  have  rf-t 
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nred  from  Tien,  and  in  reftoring  that  light  and  primklve 
;arnefs  of  judgment,  which  has  been  weakened  and  obfcured 
'  various  paflions,  that  it  may  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to 
DOur  the  perfections  of  others.  To  fucceed  then,"  fays  he, 
we  Ihould  begin  within  ourfelves ;  and  to  this  end  it  is 
ceflary  to  have  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the  will 
ward  a  love  of  this  good,  and  an  hatred  of  this  evil :  to  pre- 
•ve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the  manners  according 
reafon.  When  a  man  has  thus  renewed  himfelf,  there  will 
lefs  difficulty  in  renewing  others  :  and  by  this  means  con- 
rd  and  union  reign  in  families,  kingdoms  are  governed  ac- 
rding  to  the  laws,  and  the  whole  enipire  enjoys  peace  and 
mquillity." 

The  fecond  claffical  or  canonical  book  is  called  "  Tchong 
3ng,  or  the  Immutable  Mean  ;"  and  treats  of  the  mean  which 
ght  to  be  obferved  in  all  things.  Tchong  fignifies  means^ 
d  by  Yong  is  underflood  that  v/hich  is  conilant,  eternal,  im- 
itable.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  every  wife  man,  and 
iefly  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  >.overning  the  world,  fliould 
low  this  mean,  which  is  the  eiTence  of  virtue.  He  enters 
on  his  fubject  by  defining  human  nature,  and  its  paffions ; 
zw  he  brings  feveral  examples  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  fortitude, 
udcnce,  and  filial  duty,  which  are  propofed  as  fo  many  patterns 
be  imitated  in  keeping  this  mean.  In  the  next  place  he  (hews, 
it  this  mean,  and  the  pradlice  of  it,  is  the  right  and  true 
th  which  a  wife  man  fhould  purfue,  in  order  to  attain  the 
jhell  pitch  of  virtue. — -The  third  book  "  Yun  Lu,  or  the 
»ok  of  Maxims,"  is  a  colieflion  of  fententious  and  moral 
"courfes,  and  is  divided  into  20  articles,  containing  only  quef- 
ns,  anfwers,  and  fayings  of  Confucius  and  his  difciples,  on 
tue,  good  works,  and  the  art  of  governing  well ;  the  tenth 
icle  excepted,  in  Vvdiich  the  difciples  of  Confucius  particularly 
fcribe  the  c^utward  deportment  of  their  mailer.  There  are 
ne  maxims  and  moral  fentences  in  this  colleiftion,  equal  to 
>fe  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  always 
:n  fo  much  admired. — The  fourth  book  gives  an  idea  of  a 
rfefl  government-,  it  is  called  "  Meng  Tfee,  or  the  Book  of 
3ntius  ;'■  becaufe,  though  numbered  among  the  claffical  and 
lonical  books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work  of  his  difciple 
sntius.  To  thefe  four  books  they  add  two  others,  which 
ve  almoft;  an  equal  reputation ;  the  firit  is  called  "  Hiao 
ng,"  that  is,  "  of  Filial  Reverence,"  and  contains  the  an- 
ers  which  Confucius  made  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  concerning 
J  Tcfpeft  which  is  due  to  parents.  The  fecond  is  called 
Sias  Hio,"  that  is,  *'  the  Science,  or  the  School  of  Children; 
lich  is  a  coUetlion  of  fentences    and  examples  taken  from 
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antient  and  modern  nuthors.  ^  hey  who  would  ha^'C  a  perfci 
knowledge  of  all  thefe  works,  will  find  it  in  the  latin  tranfl; 
tion  of  father  Noel,  one  of  the  nrioft  ancient  miffionaries  ( 
China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in  171 1. 

We  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  ph 
lofopher,  without  mentioning  one  mod  remarkable  particul: 
relating  to  him,  which  is  this  ;  viz-  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  paii 
he  had  taken  to  eftablifli  pure  religion  and  found  morality  i 
the  empire,  he  was  neyerthelefs  the  innocejit  occafion  of  the 
corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China,  that  when  Coi 
fucius  was  conrplimented  upon  the  excellency  of  his  philofr 
phy,  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  he  modeftly  decline 
the  honour  that  was  done  him,  and  faid,  that  "  he  greatly  fc 
fhort  of  the  mod  perfect  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in  tl 
weft  the  mofk  holy  was  to  be  found."  Mofl  of  the  mifTioi 
aries  who  relate  this  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  Confucii 
forefaw  the  coming  of  the  MelFiah,  and  meant  to  predi( 
it  in  this  (liort  fentence ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not, 
is  certain  that  it  has  always  made  a  very  ftrong  impre 
fion  upon  the  learned  in  China  :  and  the  emperor  Mimt 
who  reigned  6^  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  fo  touche 
with  this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream,  in  whic 
he  faw  the  image  of  a  holy  perfon  coming  from  the  weft,  th; 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  orders  to  fail  till  they  had  found  hin 
and  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  his  writings.  'H 
perfons  fent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring  to  venture  farthe 
went  a-ftiore  upon  a  little  ifland  not  far  from  the  Red  Se 
where  they  found  the  ftatue  of  Fohi,  who  had  infecled  the  Ii 
dies  with  his  dodlrines  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Cot 
fucius.  This  they  carried  back  to  China,  together  with  tF 
metempfychofis,  and  the  other  reveries  of  this  indian  philof 
pher.  The  difciples  of  Confucius  at  firft  oppofed  thefe  new- 
imported  doclrincs  with  all  the  vigour  imaginable  ;  inveighii 
vehemently  againft  Mimti,  who  introduced  them,  and  denoum 
ing  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  fuch  emperors  as  ftiould  fuppo 
them.  But  all  their  endeavours  were  vain  ;  the  torrent  bo: 
hard  againft  them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  found  morality  ( 
Confucius  v.-ere  foon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  overwhelms 
by  the  prevailing  idolatries  and  fuperftitions  which  were  ii 
troduced  with  the  idol  Fohi. 

CONGREVE  (VVilliam),  an  cnglifh  dramatic  writer  ar 
poet,  was  defcendcd  of  an  antient  family  in  Staffordftnre,  ar 
born  in  1672.  Some  have  made  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upc 
the  authority  of  his  friend  JSouthern  ;  but  it  feems  reafonab 
to  believe  Mr.  Jacob  upon  this  occanon,  who  afiirms  him 
have  been  born  in  England.  Jacob,  fpeaking  in  his  prefai 
of  Xhc  communicatious  he  had  received  fcpm^  Uvi?g  author 
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lias  this  pafTage .:  "  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Congrevc 
for  his  free  and  early  communication  of  what  relates  to  himfelf, 
as  well  as  his  kind  diredions  for  the  connpofing  of  this  work  :'* 
which  work  being  publiihed  in  Congreve's  life-time,  and  no  ex- 
ception made  to  tlie  account  given  of  himfelf,  renders  Jacob's 
authority  iji  this  cafe  indifputable.  What  led  Southern  and  others 
into  this  miftake,  was  probably  Congreve's  being  carried  into 
Ireland  when  he  was  very  young  •,  for  his  father  had  there  a 
command  in  the  army,  and  afierwards  became  fteward  in  the 
Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refidence  of  himfelf  and 
family  in  that  kingdom.  Congreve  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of 
Kilkenny,  and  thence  to  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  ;  where  he 
acquired  a  perfe£l  fkill  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature. 
A  little  after  the  revolution  in  1688,  he  was  fent  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  placed  in  the  Middle-temple:  but  the  law  proving  too 
dry  for  him,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  it,  and  continued 
to  purfue  his  former  ttudies.  His  firft:  produ£tion  as  an  au- 
thor, was  a  novel,  which,  under  the  aflumed  name  of  Cleophil, 
he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Levefon.  The  title  of  it  was, 
*'  Incognita,  or  Love  and  duty  reconciled."  Vivacity  of  wit, 
fluency  of  (lyle,  and  flrength  of  judgment  are  (hewn  in  this 
work  ;  and  the  merit  of  it  is  great,  if  we  confider  it  as  the 
firft-fruits  of  a  youth  of  17.  It  has  been  L\\d,  that  at  the 
bottom  it  is  a  true  hiltory  ;  and  though  the  fcene  is  laid  in 
Italy,  yet  the  adventures  happened  in  England.  As  be  did  not 
then  think  proper  to  own  this  piece  to  the  world,  fo  whatever 
reputation  he  gained  by  it,  was  confined  within  the  circle  of  a 
few  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  he  applied  himfelf  to  dramatic  compoHtion,  and 
wrote  a  comedy  called  "The  Old  Bachelor ;"  of  which  Dry- 
den,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  faid,  "  that  he  never  faw 
fuch  a  firll  play  in  his  life  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  which  proceeded  not  from  the  au- 
thor's want  of  genius  or  art,  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  ftage  and  the  town."  Dryden  revifed  and  corre<Sl:ed 
it;  and  it  was  aifted  in  169^.  The  prologue,  intended  to  be 
fpoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland  ;  the  play  was  admirably 
performed,  and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe,  that  Con- 
greve was  thenceforward  confidcred  as  the  prop  of  the  declining 
flagc,  and  as  the  rifing  genius  in  dramatic  poefy.  It  was  this 
play,  and  the  very  lingular  fuccefs  that  attended  it  upon  tlie 
rtage,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs,  which  recommended  it? 
author  to  the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax  :  who,  being  defirou* 
\.o  place  fo  eminent  a  wit  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  tranquillity, 
made  him  immediately  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  licenfing 
hackney-coaches  ;  beflowe^  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the 
Pipe-oifice  j  and  the  office  of  a  commifTioner  of  wine  licenfes, 
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worth  6ool.  per  annum.     We  need  not  wonder  that,  after  fuel 
encouragement   as   the  town,  and  even   the  critics,  had   giv&ii 
him,  he  Ihouki  quickly  maice  his  appearance  again  on  the  ftag«i| 
and  accordingly,  the  year  after,  he  brought  on  "  The  Dout^ 
Dealer."     This  play,  though  highly  approved  and  commendei 
by  the  beft  judges,  was  not  (o  univerfally  applaudstl  as  his  laft,^ 
the  caufe  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  ofj 
the  performance  ;  for  regular  comedy  was  then  a  new  thing,     i 
Q\ieen  Mary  dying  at  the  clofe  of  this  year,  Congreve  wrotci 
a  paiioral  on  that  occafion,  intituled,  "  The  mourning  mufe  of 
Alexis  j"  which,  in  point  of  fimplicity,  elegance,  and  correct- 
nefs,  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in 
our  language.    In  1695  he  produced  his  comedy  called  "  Love 
for  Love,"  which  gained  him  much  applaufe  ;  and  the  fame 
year  diftinguifhed  himfelt  in  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  by  addrefliiig 
to  king  William  an  ode   "  Upon  the   taking  of  Namur  ;"  in 
which  he  fucceeded  greatly.     After  having  eftabliflied  his  ra- 
putation  as  a  comic  writer,  he  had  a  mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy; 
and,  in    1697,  his  "  Mourning  Bride"  was  acted   at  the  new, 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields.     Few  plays  had   raifed  higher 
expectations,  and  fov/er  had  anfwered  them  :  in  Ihort,  it  was 
rot  poffible  for  any  thing  to  be  better  received.     His  attention 
was  now  called  off  from  the  theatre  to  another  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition,  wii-ich  was  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable  to 
him.     His  four  plays  were  attacked  with  great  fharpnefs  by 
that  zealous  reformer    of   the    ftage,    Jeremy  Collier ;    who, 
without  any  pity  for  his  youth,  or    confideration  of  his  fine 
parts,  fell  Ujion  him,  not  as  a  dull  or  tallelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous 
and  pernicious  writer.     The  truth  is,  and  it  muft  be   owned, 
he  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays ;  and  Colliei* 
attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.     An   anfwer  was  ne- 
ceflary,  and  therefore   an  anfwer  was  given  ;  which,  if  it  does 
•not  entirely  juftify  him,  Ihews    however    great  modefty   and 
wit.     It  was  printed  in  1698  ;  and  the  title  of  it  is,  "  Amend- 
ments of  Mr.  Collier's  falfe  and  imperfeft  citations,  &c.  from 
the  Old  Bachelor,  Double  Dealer,  Love   for  Love,  Mourning 
Bride.     By  the  author  of  thofe   plays."     In  this  apology  for 
|iis  own  conduft,  he  hys  down  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  knowing ;  and  without  knowing  which,  it  is  impoffible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence,  excellence,  or  ufe  of 

Though  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  in  him  feme 
•diltafte  to  the  Itage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought  on  another  co- 
medv,  intituled,  "  The  Way  of  the  World  •,"  of  which  it  gave 
fo  jurt  a  picture,  that  the  world  feemed  refolved  not  to  bear  it. 
This  completed  the  difgufl  of  our  author  to  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  celebrated  critic  Dennis,  though  not  very  famous- 
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If  either,  faid  a  very  fine  and  a  very  kind  thing,  **  that  Mr. 
ongreve  quitted  the  (lage  early,  and  that  comedy  left  it  with 
im."  This  play  however  has  long  ago  triumphed  over  its  ad- 
jrfaries,  and  is  nov,-  juiiiy  elleenied,  as  much  as  it  deferves  to 
:,  He  amufed  himfelf  afterwards  with  compofmg  original  poems 
id  tranflations,  which  he  colIetSted  in  a  volume,  and  publiihed 
1  17 10,  when  Swift  defcribes  him  as  "  never  free  IrciXi  the 
out  j"  and  "  almolt  blind  5"  yet  amuiing  himfelf  with  writing 

"  Tatier." 

He  had  a  fine  tade  for  mufic  as  well  as  poetry,  as  appears 
•om  his  "  Hymn  to  Harmony  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
701/'  fet  by  ]Mr.  John  Eccles,  his  great  friend,  to  whom  he 
'as  alfo  obliged  for  fetting  feveral  of  his  fongs.  His  eavly  ac- 
uaintance  v/ith  the  great  had  procured  him  an  eafy  and  inde- 
endent  ftation  in  life,  to  which  it  is  very  rare  that  either  triie 
enius  or  literary  merit  of  any  kind  recommends  a  man  :  and 
lis  freed  him  from  all  obligations  of  courting  the  public  favour 
ny  longer.  He  was  ftill  under  the  tie  oi  gratitude  to  his  il- 
iftrious  patrons  ;  and  as  he  never  miiled  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ig  his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on  the  otlier  hand  he  always 
levved  great  regard  to  perfqns  of  a  lefs  exalted  ftation,  who 
ad  been  ferviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance  into  public  life.  He 
rTote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  Southern's  tragedy  of 
)roonoko ;  and  we  learn  from  Dryden  himfelf,  how  much  he 
*'as  obliged  to  his  affirtance  in  the  tranllation  of  Virgil.  He 
ontributed  alfo  the  eleven tiifatire  to  the  translation  of  "  Juve- 
al,"  publiihed  by  tliat  -great  poet,  and  wrote  fome  excellent 
erfes  on  the  tranllation  of  Perllus,  performed  by  Drvden 
lone. 

The  beftpart  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  eafe 
nd  retirement  i  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  v/as  much  af- 
itted  with  gout,  which  brought  on  a  gradual  decay.  It  was 
ar  this,  that  in  the  fnmmerpf  178,  he  went  to  Hath  for  the 
enelit  of  the  waters,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ovcr- 
urned  in  his  chariot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain 
1  his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome  inward  bruife. 
Jpon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and  more  ; 
nd  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry-ftreet  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  19. 
729.  On  the  26th,  his  corpfe  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem 
hamber  j  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  with  threat 
olemnity  into  Henry  VlJth's  chapel  at  Weftninfter,  and  after- 
irards  interred  in  the  abbey.  The  pall  was  fupported  by  the 
luke  of  Bridgewater,  earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  Cobham,  lord 
Vilmington,  the  hon.  Gec^rge  Berkeley,  efq.  and  brigadier 
;eneral  Churchill ;  and  colonel  Congreve  followed  as  chief 
Qourner.     Some   time   alter,  a   neat  and    elegant   monument 

was 
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•was  creeled  to  his  memory,  by  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Marlbc 
loogh  [f]. 

It  has  been  obfcrved  of  Congreve,  that  no  man  ever  pafle 
through  life  with  more  cafe  and  lefs  envy  than  he.  No  chang 
of  miniftries  ni}e£ted  him  in  the  leail,  nor  was  he  ever  remove 
from  any  pofl  that  was  given  him,  except  to  a  better.  Hi 
place  in  the  Cuilom-houfe,  and  his  office  of  fecretary  in  Ja 
maica,  are  faid  to  have  brought  him  in  upwards  of  1200  1.  pe 
annum  •,  and  though  he  Hved  fuitably  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet  h 
his  ccconomy  he  raifed  from  thence  a  competent  eftate.  H 
•was  always  upon  good  terms  with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  ne 
Tcr  involved  in  any  of  their  quarrels,  nor  did  he  receive  fron 
any  of  them  the  leafl  mark  of  diftalle  or  difTatisfaflion.  Oi 
the  contrary,  they  were  follicitous  for  his  approbation,  and  re 
Reived  it  as  the  higheft  fan£tion  of  merit.  Addifon  teftified  hi 
perfonal  regard  for  him,  and  his  high  efteem  of  his  -writings,  ii 
many  inflances.  Steele  confidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  on< 
occafion,  and  was  defirous  of  fubmitting  to  him  as  an  umpiri 
en  another  [g].  tvenPope,  though  jealous,  it  is  faid,  of  hi; 
poetical  character,  has  honoured  him  with  the  higheft  tellimon^ 
of  deference  and  efteem  [h]. 

*'  Congreve,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  has  merit  of  the  highefl 
kind  y  he  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the  mo- 
dels of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue.  Of  his  playj 
I  cannot  fpeak  diftinftly,  for  fince  I  infpecled  them  many  yean 
have  paiTed ;  but  what  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his 
charafters  are  commonly  fiftitious  and  artificial,  •with  very  lit- 
tle of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea 
©f  comic  excellence,  which  he  fuppofed  to  confift  in  gay  re-i 
marks  and  unexpected  anfwers  ;  but  that  which  he  endeavoured, 
he  feldom  failed  of  performing.  His  fcenes  exhibit  not  much 
of  humour,  imagery,  or  paffion  :  his  perfonages  are  a  kind  oi 
intellectual  gladiators  ;  every  fentence  is  to  ward  or  ftrike  ;  the 
conteft  of  fmartnefs  is  never  intermitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteox 
playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corrufcations.  His  comedies 
have  therefore,  in  fomc  degree,  the  operation  of  tragedies ; 
they  furprife  rather  than  divert,  and  raife  admiration  oftener 
than  merriment.  But  they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete 
•with  images,  and  quick  in  combination.  Of  his  mifcellaneous 
poetry  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  very  favourable.     The  powers  of 

Tp]  To  V.  horn  he  bequeathed  a    legacy  by  the  imprudence  of  Ws  relation  reduced 

of  about    icjocc  !.     the  accumiilatiou  of  to  difficuhies  and  diitiefs.      Dr.  'yj/.»!j',n, 

attentiT;    pairimony,    which,     though    to  [g]    In  the  dedic^ition  of  hi.^  Mifcell.i- 

ber  luperfiuous    ami   iifelefs,  might  have  nies,  and  in  the  addiefs  preiixed  to  Ad- 

•given  gic.it  afiilTiance  to  the  antient  fami-  difon's  (drummer. 

iy  from  whic!>  he  del'ccnded,  at  that  time  [hJ  l^oftfcripi  to  Jiis  tranflation  of  Ho. 
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pongreve  feem  to  defcrt  Inm  when  he  leaves  the  ftiije,  as  An- 
.■eus  was  no  longer  ftrong  than  he  could  touch  the  ground.  It 
annot  be  obferved  v/ithout  wonder,  that  a  mind  fo  vigorous 
nd  fertile  in  dramatic  compofitions  ihould  on  any  other  occa- 
lon  difcover  nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty.  He  has  iu 
hefe  little  pieces  neither  elevation  of  fancy,  feleclion  of  lan- 
;uage,  nor  Ikill  in  verfification  :  yet  if  I  were  required  to  [eleO. 
rom  the  whole  mafs  of  Englilh  poetry  tiie  moft  poetical  para- 
;raph,  I  know  not  what  1  could  prefer  to  an  exclamatioji  in 
The  Mourning  Bride  :' 

Alm,  It  wa?  a  fancy 'd  noife  ;  for  all  is  hufli'd. 

Lp;o>j.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Alm.  It  was  th)'  fear,  or  elfe  fome  tranlient  wind 
►Vhiltling  thro'  hollows  of  this  vaulted  iile: 
,Ve-ll  lilfen 

Leon:.  Hark! 

Alji.  No,  all  is  hufli'd,  and  (lill  as  death. — Tis  dreadful ! 
-lov/  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile  ; 
A''hole  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
Vo  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
iy  its  own  v/eight  made  lledfalt  and  immoveable, 
^c;uking  tranqui  lity  !   it  ftrikes  an  awe 
\.nd  terror  on  my  aching  fight ;  the  tombs 
\n'-l  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
^nd  fhoot  a  chillnefs  to  my  trembling  heart, 
j-ive  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  j 
Slay,  quickly  tpeak  to  me,  and  let  me,  hear 
rhy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

*'  He  who  reads  thofe  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers 
)f  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before,  but 
ic  feels  it  with  great  increafe  of  fenfibility  -,  he  recognizes  a  fa- 
niliar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  em- 
)ellithed  with  beauty,  and  enlarged  withmajefty. 

"  The  '  Birth  of  the  Mufe '  is  a  miferable  fiction..  One  good 
ine  it  has,  which  was  borrowed  from  X3ryden  :  of  liis  irregular 
)oems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  feems'  to  be  the  bell:  his 
Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,'  however,  has  fome  lines  which  Pope 
lad  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own.  His  Imitations  of 
tlorace  are  f"eebly  paraphraUical,  and  the  additions  which  he 
nakes  are  of  little  value.  He  fometimes  retains  what  were 
nore  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of  vt-rvain  and  gums 
.0  propitiate  Venus.  Of  his  tranflations  the  '  Satire  of  Juvenal* 
<vas  written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  though 
t  have  not  the  malhnefs  and  vigour  of  the  original,  in  all  his 
/erfions  (Ircngth  and  fprightlinefs  are  v/anting  :  his  Hymn  to 
i^'euus,  from  Komcr,  is  perhaps  the  bell;.  His  lines  are  we'^k- 
■ned  with  expletives,  and  his  rhvmes  are  frequently  imperfe6l. 

«  His 
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'^  His  petty  poems  are  feldom  worth  the  coO:  of  critlcifrrlf 
fometimcs  the  thoughts  are  faife,  and  iomctimes  common.  Itil 
his  '  Verfes  on  Lady  Gcihin,'  the  latter  part  is  an  imitation  oil 
Dryden's  '  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killi^jrew ;'  and  '  Dovi?,'  that  Las  bees^l! 
fo  laviflily  flattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed  fome  Hvely  I1:anzia|| 
but  tl'.e  exprelhon  might  be  mended  ;  and  the  moft  linking  pait' 
of  the  characlcr  had  been  already  (hewn  in  '  Love  for  Love.^ 
His  '  Art  of  i'leafing  '  is  founded  on  a  vulgar  but  pertiaps  in»i 
praiElicable  principle,  and  the  (lalenefs  of  the  fenfe  is  not  con*' 
cealed  by  any  novelty  of  illuflration  or  elegance  of  dlclioiw 
This  tiiTue  of  poetry,  froni  which  he  feems  to  have  hoped  i 
lading  n::me;  is  totally  negledled,  and  knovi'n  only  as  it  is  an 
pended  to  his  plays-  While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  r^ 
garded,  his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read  ;  but,  except  what  relates 
to  the  ftat^e,  i  know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  Ihmza  th 
is  fung,  or  a  couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character 
his  *  Mifcellanies '  is,  that  they  Ihew  little  wit,  and  little  vir 
tue.  Yet  to  him  it  muic  be  confefied  tiiMt  we  are  iiulebted  fo^ 
the  correction  of  a  national  error,  and  the  cure  of  our  plndari^ 
madnefs.  He  firft  taught  the  i^nglish  writers  that  Piiular's  odes 
were  regular;  and  though  certahily  he  had  not  the  fire  rec;  li- 
lite  for  the  higher  fpecies  of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  fliewn  us  that 
cnthufiafm  has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confuhon  there  is 
neither  grace  nor  greatnefs." 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  Congreve  with  the  charac- 
ter given  of  him  by  Voltaire  ;  who  has  not  failed  to  do  juflice 
to  high  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  lias  freely  animadverted 
on  him,  for  a  fcoljfli  piece  of  alredtaticn.  "  He  raifed  the  glory 
of  comedy,"  fays  Voltaire,  ''  to  a  greater  height  than  any  I'.n- 
glilh  writer  before  or  fince  his  time.  He  wrote  only  a  few  play?,- 
but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  laws  of  the  drama  are 
{lri£liy  obferved  in  them.  They  abound  with  charatlers,  all 
which  are  (liadowed  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  ;  and  v>'e  meet 
with  not  fo  much  as  one  low  or  coarfe  jefb.  The  language  is 
every  v/here  that  of  men  of  falhion  •,  but  their  adlions  are  thofe 
cf  knaves  ;  a  proof,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  and  frequented  what  we  call  polite  company. 
He  was  inhrra,  and  come  to  the  verge  of  life,  when  I  knew  h.im. 
Ml".  Coniijreve  had  one  defe<£l:,  which  was  his  entertaining  too' 
mean  an  idea  of  his  firft  profefiion,  that  of  a  writer  ;  though  it 
was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  fpoke  ol  his 
works  as  of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him  ;  and  hinted  to  me,  in 
our  firft  converl\ition,  that  I  fliould  vifit  him  upon  no  other  foot 
than  that  cf  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of  plalnnefs  and  fim- 
plicity.  I  anfwered,  that  had  he  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
a  mere  gentleman,  I  flioidd  never  have  come  to  fee  him  •,  and  I 
was  very  much  difgufted  at  fo  unfeafonablc  a  piece  of  vanjty." 
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CONNOR  (Dr.  Bernard),  a  phyfician  and  learned  writer, 
Tzs  defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  Ireland,  and  born  in  the 
aunty  of  Kerry  about  1666.     His  family  being  of  the  popifh 
;ligion,  he  was  not  educated  regularly  in  the  grammar-fchools 
nd  univerfity  of  that    ifland  :  neverthelefs  he  had  all  proper 
earning  given  liim,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himfelf  to 
be  Itudy  of  phyTic.     About  1686,  he  went  to  France,  refided  for* 
3nie  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier ;  and  from  thence  to 
*ari5,  where  he  didinguiflied  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  became 
amous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  chemiflry.     He  profefled 
limfeif  deiirous  of  travelling;  and,  as  theie  were  two  fons  of 
he  high  chancellor  of  Poland  then  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
heir  own  country,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  they  Ihould 
ake  that  long  journey  under  the  care  and  infpetlion  of  Connor. 
ic  accordingly  conduced  them   very  fafely   to  Venice,  where 
le  found  the  honourable  V/ii!iam  Legge,  afterwards  bai-on  and 
;arlof  Dartmouth,  very  ill  of  a  fever.     He  recovered  him,  and 
iccompanied  him  to  Padua  ;  whence  he  went  through    i^yrol, 
3avaria,  and  Auftria,  down  the  Danube,  to  Vienna  ;  and  after 
laving   made   fome  flay  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leopold, 
sailed  through  Moravia  and  Silefia  to   Cracow,  and  thence  in 
iight  days  to  Warfaw.     He  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
ciiig  John  Sobielici,  and  was  afterwards   mnde  his    phyfician. 
rhis  was  very  extraordinary  preferment  for  fo  young   a   man, 
md  in  fo  (hort  a   time  ;  for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
1694,  when  Connor  was  not  above  28  years  of  age. 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,  and 
highly  raifed  by  the  judgment  he  made  of  the  duchefs  of  Rad- 
zevil's  diitempcr.  All  the  phyficians  of  tr.e  court  took  it  to  be 
no  more  than  an  ague,  from  which  fnc  might  ealyy  be  recovered 
by  the  bark  j  but  Connor  infilled,  that  (he  had  an  abfcefs  in  her 
liver,  and  that  her  cafe  was  defpcrate.  As  this  lady  was  the 
king's  only  fider,  his  prediction  made  a  great  noife,  more  ef- 
peciiiUy  when  it  was  jullified  by  the  event;  for  flic  not  only 
died  within  a  month,  but,  upon  the  opening  of  her  body,  the 
doclor's  opinion  of  her  malady  was  fully  verified.  Great  as 
Connor's  fame  was  in  Poland,  he  did  not  propofe  to  remain 
longer  there  than  vv'as  requifite  to  fmifh  his  enquiries  into  the 
natural  hillory,  and  other  remarkables  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  as 
he  faw  the  king  could  not  lad  long,  and  that  he  had  no  pro- 
fpetis  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolved  to  quit  that  country, 
and  to  return  to  England.  This  fair  occafion  foon  prefented  it- 
felf.  The  king  had  an  only  daughter,  the  princefs  Terefa  Cu- 
nigunda,  who  had  efpoufed  the  ele£lor  of  Bavaria  by  proxy  in 
Auguft.  1604.  '^^3  (lie  was  to  make  a  journey  from  Warfaw  to 
Brufiels,  of  near  1000  milcS,  and  in  the  midll  of  winter,  it  was 
thought  neccfiary  that  (he  (hould  be  attended   by  a  phyfician: 

Connor 
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Connor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  emp!dy> 
ment  >  and,  after  reaching  Bruflels,  took  leave  of  the  princefs/I 
fet  out  for  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  Feb.  1695. 

He  (laid  fome  fhort  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  read  public  le6tures  upon  the  animal  a;conomy. 
In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  convcrfed  with  Malpighi, 
Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  perfons,  of  whofe  acquain- 
tance lie  had  made  a  proper  ufe ;  and  he  now  explained  the 
new  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  chemiflry,  and  phyfic,  in  fo  clear 
and  judicious  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was  foon  raifed  to  a' 
confiderable  height.  It  was  increafed  by  printing,  during  his 
rcfidence  at  Oxford,  fome  learned  and  accurate  dilTertations  in 
latin  under  the  following  general  title,  "  Diflertationes  medico- 
phyficce  de  antris  lethiferis,  de  montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de 
itupendo  offmrn  coalitu,  de  immaui  hypogaflri  Hircomate." 
Many  curious  queftions  are  difcufTed,  and  curious  fatls  related^ 
in  thefe  diHertations,  which  difcover  their  author  to  have  been 
a  man  of  much  thought  and  obfcrvation,  as  well  as  of  great 
reading  and  general  know^ledge.  He  returned  in  the  fummef 
of  1695  to  London,  where  he  read  leclures  as  he  had  done  at 
Oxford  ;  and  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
and  alfo  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In  1696  he  went  ta\ 
Cambridge,  and  read  le6lures  there-,  and  upon  his  return  to 
London  was  honoured  v/ith  a  letter  from  the  biihnp  of  Plelkof, 
in  which  v/as  contained  the  cafe  of  his  old  maftev  the  king  of 
Poland.  His  advice  was  defired  upon  it,  but  before  he  could 
fend  it,  the  news  came  of  that  monarch's  death. 

In  1697  he  publiflied  his  "  Evangellum  medici  :  feu  medI-« 
chia  myfLica  de  fufpenfis  naturae  legibus,  five  de  miraculis,  re- 
liquifque  bv  toi^  [o.CMoig  -memoratisj  qux  medicre  indagini  fubjici 
poflunt.  Ubi  perpenfis  prius  corporum  natura,  fano  &  mor- 
bofo  corporis  humani  flatu,  nee  non  motus  legibus,  rerum  ftatus 
fuper  naturam,  pntcipue  qui  corpus  humanum  &  animam  fpec- 
tant,  juxta  medicinae  principia  explicantur."  This  little  trea- 
tife,  containing  16  fedlions  only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was 
reprinted  within  the  year.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by- 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  he  had  fiiewn  in  it ;  but  his  ortho-i 
doxy  and  religion  were  called  in  quellion,  and  he  even  palTed 
for  an  atheill  with  fome.  but  M^hatever  room  there  might  be 
for  this  cerTure,  Connor  is  faid  to  have  meant  no  harm  at  the 
bottom  ;  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  his  book  had  not  a  fa- 
vourable afpeft  towards  revelation,  fnice  it  looked  like  an  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  upon  natural  prin-i 
ciples. 

The   Polifli  eleftion,  upon  the  death  of  Sobieiki,  having  it 
ftrong  inPaience  upon  the  general  fyltem  of  afluirs  in  Europci, 

and 
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,nd  being  a  common  topic  of  difcourfe  at  that  time,  Induced 
naiiy  confiderable  perfons  to  fcek  the  acquaintance  of  Connor, 
hat  they  might  learn  from  him  the  (late  of  that  kingdom  : 
vhich  being  little  known,  the  do6lor  was  defired  to  publifh 
vhat  he  knew  of  the  Polifh  nation  and  country.  lie  did  fo ; 
nd  his  work  came  out  under  the  title  of  "  The  hiftory  of  Po- 
ind, in  feveral  letters,  &:c."  The  two  volumes,  of  which  this 
vork  confifts,  were  publilhed  feparately  ;  and  the  laft  more  ef- 
lecially  carries  in  it  many  marks  of  precipitation,  but  it  may  be 
ead  with  pleafure  and  advantage.  Tl^re  are  fome  particulars 
I'hich  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  own  infpedlion, 
liat  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  be  met  w-ith  elfewhere  •,  fuch 
s  his  account. of  the  falt-mines,  of  young  children  carried  away 
nd  nouriflied  by  bears,  and  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  that 
ountry-  Connor  was  likely  to  prove  a  very,  eminent  man  in 
is  profefTion  ;  but  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as  he  began 
>  reap  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  ftudy,  and  travels,  he  was 
ttacked  by  a  fever,  which  after  a  fliort  illnefs  carried  him  ofF, 
)cl.  1698,  when  he  was  little  more  than  32  years  of  age.  He 
ad,  as  we  obferved  before,  been  bred  in  the  romifh  religion  ; 
ut  had  embraced  that  of  the  church  of  England,  upon  his  firft 
oming  over  from  Holland.  It  has  neverthelefs  been  a  matter 
f  doubt,  in  what  communion  he  died  ;  but  from  his  funeral 
;rmon  preached  by  Dr.  Hayley,  re6lor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
ields,  where  he  was  interred,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude 
lai  he  continued  in  the  proteftant  profefTion  while  he  retained 
is  fenfes,  though  a  creeping  popifli  priefl  might  take  fome 
dvantage  of  him   after  he  had  loft  them. 

CONRART  (Valentin),  fecretary  of  the  french  king's 
Duncil,  was  born  at  Paris  160:5.  The  Academic  Fran^oife,  to 
'hich  he  was  perpetual  fecretary,  confiders  him  as  its  father  and 
)under.  It  was  in  his  houfe  that  this  illuflrious  fociety  took 
s  birth  in  1629,  and  continued  to  aflemble  till  1634.  Con- 
irt  contributed  much  to  render  thefe  meetings  agreeable  by  his 
fie,  his  aflability  and  politenefs.  He  therefore  defervedly  ftill 
ijoys  a  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  republic  of  letters,  though 
t  was  unacquainted  with  greek,  and  knew  but  little  of  latin, 
e  publiflied  however  fome  pieces  of  no  great  merit ;  as,  1 . 
etters  to  Felibian,  Paris  J  681,  i2mo.  2.  A  treatife  on  ora- 
iiical  action,  Paris,  1657,  i^mo.  reprinted  in  1686,  under  the 
ime  of  Michel  le  Faucheur.  3.  Extradls  from  INIartial,  2  vols, 
zmo.  and  a  few  other  trifles.  He  died  bept.  23,  1675,  at  the 
^e  of  72.  Conrart  managed  his  eftate  without  avarice  and 
ithout  prodigality.     He  was  generous,  obliging,  and  conllant 

his  friendihips.     He  was  in  habits  of   intimacy   with    the 

•incipal'  people  in  the  feveral  departments  of  the  government, 

ho  confultcd  him  iiv  the  mod  important  aflairs  *,  and,   as  he 
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had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  world,  they  found  great  rci 
fources   in   his  judgment.     He   kept    inviolably  the  fecret  m 
others  as  well  as  his  own.     Being  brought  up  a  proteltant,  fiij 
continued  firm    to  his  profeifion.      It  is   find   that  lie  revifef 
the  writings  of  the  famous  Claude  before  they  went  to  prefsj 
Conrart  was  related  to  Godeau,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Venc( 
>who,  whenever  he  came  to  town,  lodged  at  his  houfc :  fever. 
men  of  letters  came  there  alfo,  for  the  fake  of  converfing  wit 
the  abbe  :  and  this  was  the  firlt  origin  of  the  academy. 

CONRINGIUS  (Hermannus),  profeflbr  of  law  at  Helm 
iladt,  was  born  at  Norden  in  Frifia,  1606;  and  died  in  1681 
He  was  perfectly  verfed  in  modern  hiftory,  and  confulted  b 
feveral  princes  upon  the  affairs  of  Germany.  He  compofc 
many  works  upon  law  and  hiflory,  German  law  particularly 
and.  there  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  work  of  his,  intituld 
*'  De  antiquitatibus  academicis  diflertationes  feptem  ;"  the  be 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Gottingen,  1739,  4to.  All  hi 
works  were  collected  and  printed  at  lirunfwick,  173 1,  in  6  vol: 
folio. 

CONST ANTIN  (Robert),  dodor  of  phyfic,  and  profefT. 
of  the  belles  lettixs  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen  ;  where  he  wr 
born  in  1502.  He  acquired  vaft  reputation  by  his  Ikill  'in  th 
greek  language.  He  lived  to  103  years  of  age,  and,  it  is  fai 
without  any  failure  of  powers  in  either  body  or  mind.  He  die 
of  apleurify  in  1605.  He  has  left,  i.  A  lexicon,  greek  and  latin 
better  digefted  and  conducled,  as  fome  think,  than  that  c 
Henry  Stephens  ;  Stephens  ranging  the  greek  words  accordin 
to  tlieir  roots,  Conilantin  in  alphabetical  order.  2.  Thre 
books  of  greek  and  latin  antiquities.  3.  Thefaurus  rerum  t 
vcrborum  utriufque  linguae.  4.  Supplementum  linguae  latlnx 
feu  dictionariiim  abftruforum  vocabulorum  &c. 

CON5TANTINE,   ufually  called  the  Great,  is  memorabl 
for  having  been   the   firil  emperor  of  the  Romans,  who  eft:i 
bliOied  chriftianity  by  the  civil  power  ;  and  was  born  at  NailTu- 
a  town  of  Dardania,  272.     The  emperor  Conflantius  Chloru  I 
was  his  father ;  and  was  the  only  one  of  thofe  who  fhared  th  i 
empire  at  that  time,  that  did  not  perfecute  the  chriftians.     Hi  1 
mother  was  Helena,  a  woman  of  low  extradlion,  and  the  miflrei  1 
of  Conftantius,  as  fome  fay  ;  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  ac  1 
knowledged  publicly:  and  it  is  certain,  that  fhe  never  poffefle 
the  title  of  emprefs,  till   it   was  beflowed   on  her  by  her  fo: 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.     Conftantine  was  a  very  pro 
mifing  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  condu£l  and  ecu  j 
rage  ;  which  however  began  to  difplay  themfelves  more  openl  j 
a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father.     For,  being  detained  a 
the  court  of  Galerius  as  an  hoflage,  aad  difcerning  that  Galeriu 
and  his  colleagues  intended  to  feize  upon  that  part  of  the  em 
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lire  which  belonged  to  his  father,  who  could  not  now  live  a 
3ng  time,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  fee  o!f  p'^ll  for  England, 
:here  Conilantius  then  was.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  found 
'onltantius  upon  his  death  bed,  who  neverthelers  was  giad  to 
;e  him,  and  named  him  for  his  fucceflbr.  Contantius  died  at 
'ork  in  qo6,  and  Conilantine  was  immediately  proclaimed  em- 
eror  by  the  foidiers :  which  occafioned  his  panegyrilt  to  cry 
ut,  "  O  fortunata,  &  nunc  omnibus  beatior  tcrris  Britannia, 
uae  Conltantium  Csefarem  prima  vididi  !"  Galerius  at  firit 
'0u!d  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title  than  that  of  Csefar, 
'hich  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigning  in  England,  Gaul, 
nd  Spain  :  but  having  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  Ger- 
lans  and  Barbarians,  he  took  the  <-itle  of  Auguftus,  in  308,  with 
le  confcnt  of  Galerius  hlmfelf.  Some  time  after,  he  marched 
ito  Italy  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  againft  the  emperor 
laxentius,  who  had  almoft  made  defolate  the  city  of  Rome  by 
is  cruelties ;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  which  he  al- 
ays  came  off  conqueror,  finally  fubdued  him.  Eufebius  relates, 
lat  Conilantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feen  in  that 
cpedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  in  the  ihape  of  a 
'ofs,  with  this  infcription,  Ts%  viy.cc,  "  By  this  rhou  (halt  con-  , 
Lier ;"  and  how  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  appeared  to  him  after- 
ards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  ere<£l:  a  ftandard  crofs- 
ke  ;  which,  after  his  victory,  he  did  in  the  midll  of  the  city 
"  Rome,  and  caufed  the  following  words  to  be  infcribed  upon 
:   "  By  this  falutary  fign,  which  is  the  emblem  of  real  power, 

have  delivered  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  and 
ive  reftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  antient 
gnity  and  fplendour."  But  thefe  miraculous  appearances  may 
:  naturally  explained,  either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthufiafm  of 
le  emperor.  Whilll  his  anxiety  for  the  approaching  day, 
hich  niull  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  fufpended  by  a 
ort  and  interrupted  Dumber,  the  venerable  form  of  Chrift,  and 
e  well-known  fymbol  of  his  religion,  might  forcibly  offer 
emfelves  to  the  a£live  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
ime,  and  had  perhaps  fecretiy  implofed  the  power  of  the  God 

the  chriftians.  As  readily  might  a  confummate  ftatefman  in- 
ilge  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  one  of  thofe  military  ftratagems,  one 

thofe  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed 
ith  fuch  art  and  effeft.  The  philofopher  (fays  an  elegant  and 
lebrated  hiftorian),  who  with  calm  fufpicion  examines  the 
earns  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies  of  profane  or 
en  of  ecclefiaftical  hillory,  will  probably  conclude,  that  if  the 
es  of  the  fpedlators  have  fometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud, 
e  underftanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently  been 
fulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident, 
lich  feems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  has 
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been  rafhly  afcrlbed  to  the  Immediate  a£lIon  of  the  deity  ;  and 
the  aftonlihed  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  fometimes  given  fliape 
and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncom- 
mon meteors  of  the   air.     Nazarlus  and  Eufebius  are   the  two 
moft  celebrated   orators,  who,  in  fludied  panegyrics,  have  la- 
boured to  exalt  the  glory  of  Conftantine.     Nine  years  after  the 
roman  vi£lory,  Nazarius  defcribes  an  army  of  divine  warriors, 
who  feemed  to  fall  from  the  fky  :  he  marks  their  beauty,  their 
fpirit,  their  gigantic  forms,   the  flream  of  light  which  beamed 
from  their  celeilial  armour,  their  patience  in   fuftering   them- 
felves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  feen,  by  mortals  ;  and  their  de- 
claration that  they  were  fcnt,  that  they  flew  to  the  afTiflance  of 
the  great  Cofillantine.     For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  pagan 
orator  appeals  to  the  whole  gallic  nation,  in  whofe  prefeuce  he 
was  then  fpeaking  •,  and    feems  to   hope  that  the  antient   ap- 
paritions would  now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public 
event.     The  chriilian  fable  of  Eufebius,  \yhich.  In  the  fpace  of 
twenty-fix  years,  might  arife  from  the  original  dream.  Is  caft  in 
a  much  more  corre<il  and  elegant  mould.     In  one  of  the  marches 
of  Conftantine,   he  Is  reported  to  have  feen  vi-Ith  his  own  eyes 
the  luminous  trophy  of  the  crofs  placed  above   the   meridian 
fan,  and  infcribed   with  the  following  words  :   *'  By  this,  con- 
quer.'    This  amazing   objecSl:  in   the  fky  afloniflied  the  whole 
army,  as  well  as  the  emperor   himfelf,  who  was  yet  undeter- 
mined In   the  choice  of  a  religion  •,  but  his  aftonKhment  was 
converted  into  faith  by  the  vifion  of  the  enfuing  night.     Chrift 
appeared   before  his  eyes  -,   and,  difplaying  the  fame   celeftial 
fign  of  the  Crofs,  he   dire6ted   Conftantine  to  frame  a  fimllar 
ftandard,  and   to  march,  with  an  ailurance  of  viffory,  againft 
Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.     The  learned  bifliop  of  Ccefarea 
appears   to  be  fenfjble,   that  the  recent  difcovery  of  this  mar- 
vellous anecdote  would  excite  fomc  furprize  and  diftruft  amongft 
the  moft  pious  of  his  readers.     Yet,  inftead  of  afcertaining  the 
precife  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  which  always  ferve  to 
deteft  falfehood,  or  eftablilh  truth  ;  inftead  of  colle6ling  and 
recording  the  evidence  of  fo  many  living  witnefles,  who  mull 
have  been    fpe(Slators    of    this   llupeudous    miracle  •,    Eufebius 
contents  himfelf  with  alleging  a  very  fingular  teftimohy  ;  that 
of  the  deceafed  Conftantine,  who,  many  years  a|ter  the  event, 
in  the  freedom  of  convcvfation,  had  related  to  him  this  extraor- 
dinary incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attefted  the  truth  of 
it  by  a   folemn    oath.      The   prudence    and  gratitude  of  tlie 
learned  prelate  forbade  liim  to  fiifpetSl  the  veracity  of  his  vic- 
torious mailer;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  in  a  fa£l:  of  fuch 
a  nature,  he  fhould  have  refiifed  his  aflent  to  any  meaner  au- 
thority.    This  motive  of  credibility  could  not  furvive  the  power 
of  the  Flavian  family  j   and  the  celeilial  fign,  which  the  infidels 
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light  afterwards  deride,  was  difregarded  by  the  chnflians  of 
le  age  which  immediately  followed  the  converfion  of  Conilan- 
ne.  But  the  catholic  church,  both  of  the  ea(l  and  of  the 
'■eft,  has  adopted  a  prodigy  wliich  favours,  or  feems  to  favour, 
le  popular  worfliip  of  the  crofs.  The  vifion  of  Conftaiitiiie 
laintained  an  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  fuperftition,  till 
le  bold  and  fagacious  fpirit  of  criticifm  prefumed  to  depreciate 
le  triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  firft  chriftian 
tnperor. 
The  proteflant  and  philofophic  readers  of  the  prefent  age 
all  incline  to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  conver- 
on,  Conftantine  attefled  a  wilful  falfehood  by  a  folemn  and 
eliberate  perjury.  They  may  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that, 
1  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a 
;nfe  of  intereft ;  and  that,  according  to  the  expreflion  of  a 
rofane  poet,  he  ufed  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a  convenient 
aotftool  to  the  throi)e  of  the  empire.  A  conclufion  fo  harfh 
nd  fo  abfolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge  of 
uman  nature,  of  Conftantine,  or  of  chriftianity.  In  an  age  of 
jligious  fervour,  the  moft  artful  ftatefmen  are  obferved  to  feel 
3me  part  of  the  enthufiafm  which  they  infpire  ;  and  the  moft 
rthodox  faints  aflume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defending  the 
aufe  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  falfehood.  Perfonal 
itereft  is  often  the  ftandardof  our  belief,  as  well  as  of  our  prac- 
Ice  ;  and  the  fame  motives  of  temporal  advantage  which  might 
ifluence  the  public  condu(Sl;  and  profelTions  of  Conftantine, 
rould  infenfibly  difpofe  his  mind  to  embrace  a  religion  fo  pro- 
itious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by 
he  flattering  afturance,  that  he  had  been  chofen  by  heaven  to 
sign  over  the  earth ;  fuccefs  had  juftified  his  divine  title  to 
le  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  chrif- 
an  revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  fometimes  excited  by  unde- 
irved  applaufe,  the  fpecious  piety  of  Conftantine,  if  at  firft  it 
^as  only  fpecious,  might  gradually,  by  the  influence  of  praife, 
f  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured  into  ferious  faith  and  fer- 
ent  devotion.  The  bifhops  and  teachers  of  the  new  fe£l:, 
.'hofe  drefs  and  manners  had  not  qualified  them  for  the  refi- 
ence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table ;  they  ac- 
ompanied  the  monarch  in  his  expeditions ;  and  the  afcendant 
jdiich  one  of  them,  an  ./Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard,  acquired  over 
is  mind,  was  imputed  by  the  pagans  to  the  effeft  of  magic. 
/a£lantius,  who  has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  with 
le  eloquence  of  Cicero ;  and  Eufebius,  who  has  confecrated 
ae  learning  and  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  fervice  of  re- 
^gion,  were  both  received  into  the  friendfhip  and  familiarity  of 
leir  fovereign  :  and  thofe  able  maftei's  of  controverfy  could 
atiently  watch  the  foft  and  yielding  moments  of  perfuafion, 
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and  dextroully  apply  the  arguments  which  were  the  beft  ac'ripicd., 
to  his  chara6ler  and  underlianding.  Whatever  advai.  ti^eS' 
might  be  derived  frcnn  the  acquifition  of  an  imperial  proftiyte, 
he  was  diftinguHlicd  by  the  fplcndour  of  his  purple,  rather  than 
by  the  fupcnority  of  wifdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thou- 
fands  of  his  fubje£ls  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  chrif- 
tianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an 
unfettered  foldicr  fhould  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  fatisfied  or  fubdued  the 
reafon  of  a  Grciius,  a  Pafcal,  or  a  Locke..  In  the  midft  of  the, 
inceiTant  labours  of  his  great  olTice,  this  foldier  employed,  or 
afFefted  to  employ,  the  hours  of  tlic  night  in  the  diligent  rtudy 
of  the  fcripturcs,  and  the  cn)T,ipofuion  of  theological  difcourfes^ 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  prefcnce  of  a  numerous 
and  npplauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  difcourfc,  which  iR 
ftdl  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs 
of  religion  -,  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  com.placency  on  the 
Sybilline  verfes,  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  Forty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chril't,  the  IV'lantuan  bard,  as  if  infpired  by 
the  celeftial  muie  of  Ifaiahj  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  virgin,  the  fall  of  thej 
ferpent,  the  -approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the  ofFspringj 
of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  fiiould  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univerfe  with  th.e  virtues  of  his; 
father  ;  the  rife  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive! 
nation  throughout  the  world  •;  and  the  gradual  reiioration  of  the! 
Innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps! 
unconfcious  of  the  fecret  fenfe  and  obje£l  of  thefe  fublime  pre-' 
difiiions,  which  have  been  fo  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant' 
fon  of  a  conful,  or  a  triumvir  :  but  if  a  more  fplendid,  and  in- 
deed fpecious,  interpretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed 
lo  the  converfion  of  the  firft  chriftian  emperor,  Virgil  may' 
deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  moil  fuccefsful  miffionaries  of 
the  gofpel. 

After  rie  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Milan,' 
■where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  filler  with  the  erape» 
ror  of  the  eafl,  Licinius.  In  this  town  it  was  that  thefe  twoj 
pmperors  ifTued  out  the  firtl:  edict,  in  favou-r  of  the  chriflian  re^: 
ligion,  by  which  they  granted  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  theirj 
iubjects:  and  a  fecond  foon  after,  by  which  they  permitted  the 
chriflians  to  hold  religious  allemblies  in  public,  and  ordered  alj 
the  places,  whei-e  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  affcmble,  to  b^ 
grven  np  to  them.  A  war  broke  out  in  314,  between  Con- 
iiantine  znd  Licinius,  which  I'ubjeded  the  chriflians  to  a  per- 
•fecution  from  the  latter :  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  which 
iieither  had  any  reafon  to  triumph,  a  peace  cnfued,  and  thingSi 
ft^.t-urned  to  their  ufual  couvfe.     Conftantine  now  applied  him-1 
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^elf  entirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  called  councils,  heard  dii'putcs  and  fettled  them,  and  made 

iv,  ?  in  favour  of  the  chrifl'  «.ns.  In  324,  another  M-ar  broke 
out  beiween  thefe  two  emperors  ;  the  refult  of  which  was, 
:hat  Conllantine  at  length  overcame  Liclnius,  and  put  him  to 
ieath.  He  was  now  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  and  had  no- 
body to  controul  him  ;  fo  that  the  clirillians  had  every  thing 
.0  hope,  and  apparently  nothing  to  fear  :  nor  were  they  difap- 
3ointed.     But   the  misfortune  was  then,  and  it  has  continued 

ver  fincc,  that  tiie  chrillians  were  no  fooner  fccure  againft 
:he  aflaults  of  enemies  from  without,  but  they  iell  to  quar- 
relling among  them.felves.  The  difputc  between  Arias  and 
Alexander  was  agitated  at  this  time  ;  and  fo  very  fiercely, 
:hat  Conllantine  was  forced  to  call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put 
in  end  to  it.  Ke  allifted  at  it  hlmfclf,  exhorted  the  bifhops  to 
Deace,  and  would  not  hear  the  accufations  they  had  to  offer 
igainfl  each  other.  He  banifhed  Arius  and  the  bilhops  of  his 
party,  ordering  at  the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt ;  and 
made  the  reil  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  council.  He  had 
"ounded  innumerable  churches  throughout  the  empire,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  every  thing 
hat  was  necefTTv.  He  went  afterwards  to  Jerufalem,  to  try 
f  he  could  difcover  the  fepulchre  of  jefus  Chrift  j  and  caufed 
I  moft  magnificent  church  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.  About 
his  time  he  gave  the  name  of  Conllantinople  to  the  town  of 
Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges  of  antient 
R-ome.  After  this  he  laboured  more  abundn-tly  than  ever  he 
lad  done  yet,  in  aggrandizing  the  churc!',  and  publifhing  laws 
igainft  heretics.  He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Perfia  in  favour  of 
:he  chrlftlans,  deftroyed  the  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  ma- 
ly  churches,  and  caufed  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible  to  be 
Tiade.  In  fliort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be 
:a]led  the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  its 
:xterior  policy.  The  orthodox  chrillians  have  neverthelefs 
;omplained  of  him  a  little  for  liftening  to  the  adverfaries  of 
\thanarias,  and  confentintr,  as  he  did,  to  banifli  him:  yet  he 
vould  not  fufter  Arius  or  his  doctrines  to  be  re-ellabliflied,  but 
eligloufly  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the  decifion  of  the  coun- 
:il  of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aflonifhed  to  hear  no- 
hing  yet  of  Conftantine's  baptifm  :  for  it  mull  needs  feem  ex- 
raordinary,  that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a  part  in  the  af- 
airs  of  the  chrillians,  who  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the 
ruth  and  divinity  of  their  religion,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  any 
>f  its  doflrines,  Ihould  fo  long  defer  being  initiated  into  it  by 
he  facrament  of  baptifm.  Yet  fo  it  really  was  :  "  Whether," 
ays  Dupin,  "  he  thought  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the 
P  4  time 
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time  of  his  death,  witli  a  view  of  wafliing  away,  and  atoning 
for  all  his  fins  at  once,  with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  beirt 
prefented  pure  and  unfpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  re; 
ions  were,   he  never   talked   of  baptifm  till  his  laft  illnefsJ^ 
When  that  began,  he    ordered    himfelf  to  be   baptized  •,    a 
Eufebius  of  Cicfarea  relates,   that  the  ceremony  was  performed" 
upon    him    by  Eufebius  biihop    of  Nicomcdia.     "  The   awful 
myileries  (continues    the   englifli  hiftorian  already  quoted)  ol 
the  chrillian  faith  and  worfhip  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  oi 
flrangers,  and  even  of  catechumens,  with  an  affected  fecrefy, 
which  ferved  to  excite   their  wonder  and  curiofity.      But  the 
fevere  rules  of  difcipline  which  the  prudence  of  the  bifliops  had 
inftituted,  were  relaxed  by  the  fame  prudence  in   favour  of  ar 
imperial  profelyte,  whom  it  was  fo  important  to  allure,  by  every 
gentle  condefcenfion,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and   Con-  ' 
itantine  was  permitted,  at  lead  by  a  tacit  difpenfation,  to  en- 
joy mod  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had  contra£led  any  of  the 
obligations,  of  a  chriftian.     Inftead  of  retiring  from  the  con- 
gregation   when    the    voice   of  the   deacon    difmiffed  the  pro- 
fane multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  faithful,  difputed  v/ith   the 
bifhops,  preached  on  the  mofl  fnblime  and  intricate  fubjefts  ol 
theology,  celebrated  with  facred  rites   the  vigil  of  eafter,  and 
publicly  declared  himfelf,  not    only    a    partaker,  but    in    fome 
meafure    a   prieft  and   hierophant  of    the   chriltian   myfteric?. 
The  pride  of  Conftantine  might  affume,  and  his   fervices  had 
merited,    fome  extraordinary   diftinclion :    an  ill-timed  rigouv 
might  have  blafted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  converfion  ;  and 
if  the  dcors  of  the  church  had  been  ftricftly  clofed   againft  a 
prince  who  had  deferted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  mafter  of  the 
empire  would  have  been  left  deftitute  of  any  form  of  religious 
worfliip.     In  his  lall  vifit  to   Rome,  he  pioufly  difclaimed  and 
infulted  the  fuperflition  of  his  ancellors,  by  refufmg  to  lead  the 
military  proceffion  of  the  equellrian   order,   and  to  offer  the 
public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  hill.     Many  years 
before  his   baptifm  and  death,   Con  Itantine  had  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  that  neither  his  perfon  nor  his  image  fliould  ever  more 
be  feen   within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous    temple,  while  he 
diflributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals  and  pic- 
tures, which  reprefented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and  I'up- 
pliant  pollure  of  chriftian  devotion. 

•'  1  he  pride  of  Conftantine,  who  refufed  the  privileges  of  a 
catechumen,  cannot  eafdy  be  explained  or  excuied  ;  but  the 
delay  of  his  baptifm  may  be  juftiiied  by  the  maxims  and  rlie  prac- 
tice of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was 
regularly  adminiftered  by  the  bifhop  himfelf,  with  his  affiftant 
clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocefe,  during  the  fifty 
days  between  the  folemn  feflivals  of  eafter  and  pentecoft  ;  and 
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Ills  holy  term  admitted  a  Numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult 
erfons  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  The  difcretion  of  pa- 
nts often  fufpended  the  baptifni  of  their  children  till  they  could 
nderftand  the  obligations  which  they  contrafted ;  the  feverity 
f  antient  bllhops  exacted  from  the  new  converts  a  noviciate  of 
wo  or  three  years  ;  and  the  catechumens  themfelves,  from  dif- 
rent  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  fpiritual  nature,  were  feldom 
mpatient  to  aflume  the  character  of  perfe6t  and  initiated 
hriftians.  The  facrament  of  baptlfm  was  fuppofed  to  contain 
,full  and  abfolute  expiation  of  fin  •,  and  the  foul  was  inftantly 
eftored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promife  of 
ternal  falvation.  Among  the  profelytes  of  chriftlanity,  there 
vere  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  falutarjr 
ite,  which  could  not  be  repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  ineflima- 
tle  privilege,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of 
heir  baptifm,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  paf- 
lions  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  world,  while  they  (till  retained 
in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  fure  and  eafy  abfolution. 
iThe  fublime  theory  of  the  gofpel  had  made  a  much  fainter  im- 
DrefTion  on  the  heart  than  on  the  underflanding  of  Conflantinc 
iiimfelf.  He  purfued  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  through 
he  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy;  and,  after  the 
'i(Story,  he  abandoned  himfelf,  without  moderation,  to  the 
ibufe  of  his  fortune.  Inftead  of  aflerting  his  juft  fuperiority 
ibove  the  imperfe6t  heroifm  and  prophane  philofophy  of  Tra- 
an  and  the  Antonines,  the  mature  age  of  Conftantine  forfeited 
he  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportiona- 
lly declined  in  the  pra£tice  of  virtue  ;  and  the  fame  year  of 
lis  reign  in  which  he  convened  the  council  of  Nice,  was  pol- 
uted  by  the  execution,  or  rather  the  murder  of  his  elded  fon. 
This  date  is  alone  fufficient  to  refute  the  ignorant  and  mali- 
:ious  fuggeflions  of  Zofimus,  who  affirms,  that,  after  the  death 
Df  Crifpus,  the  remorfe  of  his  father  accepted  from  the  mini- 
fters  of  chriitianity  the  expiation  which  he  had  vainly  follicited 
From  the  pagan  pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Crifpus, 
the  emperor  could  no  longer  heiltate  in  the  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that  the  church  was  poP 
felled  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though  he  chofe  to  defer  the  ap- 
plication of  it  till  the  approach  of  death  had  removed  the 
temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapfe.  The  blfliops,  whom  he 
fummoned,  in  his  ialt  illnefs,  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  were 
edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requefted  and  received  the 
facrament  of  baptifm,  by  the  folemn  proteftation  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  ftould  be  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  Chrift,  and 
by  his  humble  refufal  to  wear  the  imperial  purple  after  he  had 
been  clothed  iu  the  white  garment  of  a  neophyte.  The  ex- 
ample 
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ample  and  reputation  of  Conflantine  feemed  to  countenano 
the  delay  of  baptifm.  Future  tyrants  were  enconraged  to  be 
llevc,  that  the  Innocent  blood  which  they  miglit  flied  in  a  lonj 
reign  wouhl  inftantly  be  wafhed  away  in  the  waters  of  regc 
•neration ;  and  the  abufe  of  religion  dangeroufly  undermina 
the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

"  The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  tl  e  virtue 
excufed  the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  feat^^d  chriiuauin 
on  tlie  throne  of  the  roman  world  ;  and  the  Greeics,  who  celi&i 
brate  the  fe'tival  of  the  imperial  faint,  feldom  mention  the  namej 
of  Conilantine  wirliout  adding   the  title  of  equal  to  the  apojlles. 
Such  a  comparifon,  if  it  alludes  to  the  character  of  thofe  divint 
jniffionaries,   muft  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance  of  impiouj 
flattery.     But  if  the  parallel  is  confined  to  tlie  extent  and  num-  i 
ber  of  their  evangelic  victories,  the  fuccefs  of  Conflantine  might  i 
perhaps  equal   that  of  the  apollles  thcmfelves.     By  the  eclidis  - 
of  toleration,  he  removed   the  temporal   difadvantages   which  ; 
bad  hitherto  retarded  the  progrefs  of  chriltiahity  ;  and  its  active 
and  numerous  niiniftcrs  received  a  free  permifiion,  a  liberal  en-i 
couragement,  to  recommend  the  falutary  truths  of  revelation  by^ 
every  argument  that  could  affect  the  rcafon   or  piety  of  man-,; 
liind.     The  exa£l  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued  but  ajJ 
jnoment  j  and  tlie   piercing  eye   of  ambition   and  avarice  footiv 
difcovcred,  that   tl)e  profcilion  of  chviilianity  might  contributcij 
to  the  interefh  of  the  prefent,  as  well  as  of  a  future  life.     Thci 
hopes  of  wealth  and  honours,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  his, 
exhortations,  his   irrefiftible   fmiles,  difFufed  conviction   among  ! 
the  venal  and  obfequious  crov.ds  which  ufually  fill  the  apart- i^ 
ments  of  a  palace.     Tl;e  cities,  which  fignalized  a  forward  zeal 
by  the  voluntary  deftructicn  of  their  temples,  were  diltinguifhed 
l>y  municipal  privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives  j 
and  the  new  capital  of  the  eafl:  gloried  in   the  fingular  advan- 
tage, that  Conftantinopie  was  never  profaneil  by  the  worfhip  of 
idols.     As  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety  are  governed  by  imitation, 
the  converfion  of  thofe  who  pofi'cfi'ed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of 
power,   or  of  riches,  was  fcon   followed  by  dependent   multi- 
tudes.    The  falvation   of  the  common  people  was  purchafed 
at  an  eafv  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that,   in  one  year,  tvi  elve  thoufand 
men  were  baptifed  at  Rome,  bcfides  a  proportionable  number 
of  women  and  children  ;  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty 
^pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promifed  by  the  emperor   to  every 
convert.      Ihe  powerful  influence  of  Conilantine  was  not  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  the  narrow^  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions. 
The  education  which  he  befcowed  on  his  fons   and  nephews, 
fecured  to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes,  v.hofe  faith  was  Hill 
more  lively  and  fincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliefl  infancy, 
the  fpirit,  or  at  leall  the  duclriiie  of  chrilUanity.     War  and 
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isrce  had  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the 

ii.ies  of  the  roman  provinces  -,  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 

i  J  lined  an  humble  and  profcribed  fe£l,  foon  learned  to  efteem 

rtligioa  which  had  been   fo  lately  embraced  by  the  greateft 

irch  and  the  moil  civiUzed  nation  of  the  globe" 

died  ii.  .{'7,  aged  66;  and  divi'Ied  the  empire  among  his 

lOns,  'CoiiiTantir.e,  Conftantius,   and  Conflans.     Eufcbius 

!<  w  ritten  tlie  life  and  adls  of  this  emperor,  in  which  he  makes 

;n  every   thing   that  is  great  and  good  ;  it  is  rather  a   pane- 

,riL,  than  a  life.     Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Conftan- 

ne  poirefTed,  he  certainly  pofl'efTcd  fome  which  were  neither 

eat   nor  good.     Many  have  thought,  and  with  great  appear- 

of  rt^afon,  that  all  lie  did  for  chrillians  and  chrillianity  flow- 

:om  motives  oi  policy,   not  of  fmcerity  ;  not  as  if  he  was 

ivluaded  of  the   truth  and   divinity  of  chriftianity,  any  more 

lan  he  was  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  paganifm  ;  but  bccaufe 

c  thought,  that  to  embrace  and  prote£l  it  would  be  the  moft 

Fclual  nicans  of  uniting  mankind  under  his  government.     It 

certain  too,  that  he  was  guilty  of  many  private  acts  of  a  very 

rrocious  nature ;  of  which  however  we  cannot  expe6l  to  find 

nv  account  in  fathers  or  ecclefiafiical  iiiitorians.     They  thought 

\-t:  y  thing  of  which  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guilty, 

bund.nitly  atoned  by  the  fignal  fervices  he   did   the  church  ; 

nd  but  to  have  mentioned  fuch  flight  things  as   mere  immo- 

Viities,  would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  highefl  in- 

ratitude. 

8e\cral  epiflles  relating  to  ecclefiaRical  matters,  written  either 

y  liim,  or  in  bis  name,  are  ftill  extant ;   as  are  his  fevcral  edifts, 

s  well  concerning   the  doctrines  as  difcipline  of  the  church. 

Up.ong  thefe  edicts  is  flill  to  be  feen,  the  noted  one  by  which 

e  bequeaths  to  Sylvefter  bifiiop  of  Rome,  and  to  his  fuccef- 

ors  for  ever,  the  fovereignty  of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of 

'he  weflern  empire.     But  this,  though  It  carries  the  name  of 

'^^onflantine,  is  m.anifeuly   fpurious  ;  and  though   it  might  be 

!)f  fome  ufe  in  fupporting  the  authority  of  the  roman  pontiftiii 

lark  and  ignorant  ages,  yet  fince  the  revival  of  letters  it  has 

leen  given  up  even  by  the  papifls  as  a  forgery  too  barefaced  to 

>e  defended. 

CONS TANTIX^E  VIT.  (Pokphyrogenneta),  fon  of  Leo  the 
'rt/'ife,  born  at  Conftantinople  in  905,  afcended  the  throne  at  the 
.ge  of  7  years,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Zoe,  the  1  ith 
)f  June  911.  No  fooner  had  he  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
nent  in  his  hand,  but  he  chaflifed  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  took  Be-f 
levento  from  tiie  Lombardsj  and  drove  oft,  by  means  of  money, 
he  Turks  v-ho  were  pillaging  the  frontiers  of  Kpire  ;  but  he 
ifterwards  allowed  himfelf  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Helei>a 
lis  v^-ife,  daughter  of  Romanus  Lecapenes,  grand-admiral  of  the 
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rniplre.     She  fold  the  dignities  of  the  church  and  the  dated 
burdened   the  people  with  taxes,  and  exercifed  towards  thenrij 
every  fpecies  of  opprelfion  ;  while  her  hufhand  was  employinjj 
all  his  time  in   reading,  and  became  as  able  an  architecl  anc? 
as  great  a  painter  as  he  was  a  bad   emperor.     Romanus,  the) 
fon  of  this  indolent  piince  by  his  wife  Helena,  impatient  to  go- 
vern, caufed  poifon   to  be  mingled  with  fome   medicine   pre- 
fcribed  to  him  ;    but  Conilantine  having  rejeiflcd  the  greatei 
part  of  it,  did  not  die  till  a  year  afterwards,  the  pth  of  Novem- 
ber  959,  at  the  age  of  54,  after  a  reign  of  48  years.    This 
prince,   the  patron  of  learning  and  the  friend  of  the  learned, 
left  beliind  him  feveral  works  which  would  have  done  honour 
to   a  private  perion,  but  for  the  writing  of  which  a  iovereign 
ought  not  to  have  neglected  the  concerns  of  his  empire.     The 
principal  of  them  are  :    i.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Bafilius  the 
Macedonian,  his  grandfather,  inferted  in  the  colledliou  of  Alla- 
tius.     It  is  fometimes  deficient  in  point  of  truth,  and  favours 
too  much  of  the  panegyrical-     2.  Two  books  of  Tliemata  •,  that  1 
is  to  fay,  pofitions  of  the  provinces  and  the  towns  of  the  empire, 
publiflied  by  pere  Banduri  in  the  Imperium  Orientale,,  Leipfic, 
J  754,  folio.     We  have  few  works  fo  good  as  this  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  middle  ages;  though  the  author  is  to  be  trufted 
110  farther  than  while  he  fpeaks  of  the  flate  and  condition  of 
places  as  they  were  in  his  time  ;  in  all  the  reft  he  conftantly 
falls  into  grofs  miftakes.     3.  A  treatife  on  the.  affairs  of  the' 
empire;    in  the  above-mentioned  work    of  the  pere  Banduri.i' 
He  here  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  divers  nations, 
tlieir  forces,  their  progrefs,  their  alliances,  their  revolutions,  and 
the  fucceffion  of  their  fovereigns  ;  it  aho  contains  other  inter- 
cfting  particulars.     4.  De  re  Rultica  ;  Cambridge,  1704,   8vo. 

5.  Kxcerpta  ex  Polybio,  Diodoro  Siculo,  &c.  Paris,  1634,  410. 

6.  Excerpta  de  legatis,  gr?ec.  &  lat.  1648,  fob  making  a  part  of 
the  Byzantine.  7.  De  csremoniis  aulx  Byzantine,  Leipfic. 
1751,  folio.     8.  A  body  of 'Taclics,  8vo. 

CONSTANTJNE  of  Africa,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  the 
xith  century,  and  travelled  into  the  eaft,  where  he  lived 
thirty  years,  chiefly  at  Babylon  and  Bagdad,  where  he  lludied 
the  m:dical  art,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  arabic  and  the 
other  oriental  languages,  and  then  returned  to  Carthage  ;  from 
whence  he  went  into  Apulia,  and  lived  at  Reggio,  and  at  laft 
became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cafino.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ; 
fr.  ft  that  brought  the  greek  and  arabian  phyfic  into  Italy  again. 
He  compiled  feveral  books ;  and  has  given  us  a  tranflation  of 
Ifaac  Ifraelitus  on  fevers,  out  of  arabic  into  latin  ;  and  another 
bcok,  which  he  calls  Loci  Communes,  contains  the  theory 
ard  fr.i6lice  of  phyfic,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Hali  Abbas. 
Died  at  the  latter  end  of  the  xith  century. 

I  CONTARINf 
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CONTARINI  (Vincent),  profeffjr  of  eloquence  at  Padua, 
red  at  Venice,  his  native  place,  in  1 617,  at  the  age  of  40  ;  cul- 
vated  the  belles  lettres,  like  his  friend  Muretus,  with  great 
ipUcation  and  fuccefs.  Of  the  feveral  works  he  left  behind 
m,  the  moft  efteemed  are,  his  tra£l:  De  re  frumentaria,  and 
lat  De  militnrl  Romanorum  flipendio,  Venice,  1609,  in  4to» 
?:h  of  them  againft  Julius  Lipfius;  and  his  Varise  Leclio- 
:s,   16065  41O.  which  contain  very  learned  remarks. 

CONTI  (GiusTO  Di),  an  Italian  poet,  of  an  antient  family, 
:cd  at  Rimini  about   the  middle  of  the  xvith  century.     There 

a  coUecfion  of  his  poems,  much  efceem.ed,  under  the  title  of 
a  bella  INlano,  Paris,  1595,  i2mo.  with  fome  pieces  of  poetry 
)■  feveral  of  the  old  poets  of  Tufcany.  This  collection  had 
;en  publiflied  for  the  firll  time,  at  Venice,  in  1592,  4to.  The 
)b5  Salvini  gave  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Florence  in  1715,  accom- 
mied  with  prefaces  and  annotations  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  complete 
;  either  the  edition  of  Paris,  or  that  of  Verona,  1 753,  in  4to. 

CONTI  (abbe  AnthonyJ,  a  noble  Venetian,  died  in  1749, 
:  the  age  of  71,  travelled  into  mod  of  the  countries  of  Europe,^ 
^.d  conciliated  the  efleeni  of  all  men  of  letters  by  the  extent 
t"  liis  knowledge  and  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners.  He  is- 
iC  author  of  tragedies,  printed  at  Lucca  in  1765,  more  agree- 
jle  in  the  clofet,  than  Incerefting  on  the  ftage.  An  attempt 
;  the  poem  called,  11  globo  di  venere  ;  and  the  plan  of  another, 
1  v.'hich  he  propofed  to  treat  on  nearly  the  fame  matter  as 
lat  which  Leibnitz  has  made  the  fubjecl  of  his  Theodicea  : 
ut  thefe  poems  are  more  metaphyfical  than  poetical.  The 
bbe  Conti,  on  a  vifit  he  made, to  London,  formed  a  great  in- 
macy  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  though  fo  very  referved 
1  general,  ufcd  freely  to  difcourfe  witlihimon  his  difcoveries  in 
le  feveral  branches  of  fciencs  to  which  he  was  fo  happily  devoted, 
le  carried  back  with  him  into  Italy  a  heart  and  a  mind  entirely 
nglifh.  His  works  in  profe  and  verfe  were  collected  at  Venice, 
739,  2  vols.  4to.  and  his  poflhumous  performances  in  1756, 
to.  Though  the  opufcula  of  the  abbe  Conti  are  no  more  than 
mbryos,  as  one  of  the  Italian  journalifls  faid  of  them,  yet  they 
ive  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  their  father.  They  confift  of 
louffhts,  reflections,  and  dialogues  on  feveral  important  fubjecls. 

CONTO-PERTANA  (Don  Joseph),  died  at  Lifbon  in  1735, 
as  given  in  his  epic  poem  of  Quitterie  la  Sainte,  one  of  the 
'eft  works  that  Portugal  has  ever  produced.  With  the  imagi-t 
ation  of  Camoens,  he  poffefTes  more  talle  and  nature ;  not- 
nthftanding  which  his  performance  is  not  in  fuch  high  repu- 
ition  as  the  Lufiad. 

CONYBEARE  (John),  a  learned  divine  and  prelate  of  the 
hurch  of  England,  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  on  the  3  lit 
f  January  1692.     His  father  was  the  rev.  John  Conybeare, 
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vicar  of  Pinhoe,  who  died  when  hia  fon  was  only  in  the  i  ; 
year  of  his  age,  having  never  recovered  from  n  bad  dii'ov' 
which  he  had  contracted  on  the  night  of  he  preai  ftorr^ 
1703;  and  his  mother,  whofe  maiden  name  w.. .  Gr.'.ce  \\ 
cocks,  was  the  daughter  of  a  fiibitantial  gentlem,  n  fartrti  < 
that  place.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  fent  to  the  free  fehool  i, 
Exeter,  for  grammatical  education,  in  this  city,  Mr.  Ji;fepl 
Hallet,  afterwards  a  diflenting  miniftcr  there,  v  hofe  notes  01 
the  fcripture  are  held  in  great  eiUem  by  the  clergy  of  all  deno 
ruinations,  was  one  o'  his  fclxx  l-fellous  ;  and  another  is  f' 
'to  have  been  tlic  celebrated  Dr.  James  Fofter.  Cn  the  2y\ 
Feb.  1708,  Mr.  Conybeare  w;^s  admitted'a  battler  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  under  tlie  tuition  of  Mr.  1  hornas  Rcnncl 
afterwards  Dr.  Rennel,  and  for  many  years  reclor  of  Drew: 
Teington,  one  of  the  beft  livings  in  the  county  of  Devon 
How  early  our  young  itudcnt  obtained  the  ci'leem  of  the  leara 
cd  fociety  with  which  he  was  conne«Sted,  ,^prear<^  from  hi; 
having  been  chofcn,  jane  30,  1  710,  a  probationary  fellow  of  hi; 
college.  On  the  17th  of  July  1713  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  13.  A  J  and  at  the  next  election  of  college  oll-ces,  June 
30,  17  14,  he  was  app' inted  prfele£lor  or  moderator  in  piiilofc- 
phy.  On  the  19th  of  Dec.  following  he  receiv-ed  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  on  the  '27th  of  May  1716  was  ordained  prielf.  Ori 
the  1 6th  of  April  1716  he  proceeded  to  the  degT>;e  of  M.  A. 
foon  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Fetcham  in 
Surrey,  where  he  continued  about  a  year.  He  was  advifed 
to  this  change  of  fcene  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  whicli  was 
always  delicate,  and  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  his  intenfe 
application  to  fludy.  Upon  his  return  from  Fetcham  to  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  tutor  in  his  ov/n  college,  and  was  niuch  no-i 
ticed  in  the  univerfity  as  a  preacher.  His  reputation  viow  re- 
commended him  CO  the  notice  of  Dr.  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London, 
who  appointed  Iiim  one  of  the  king's  preachers  at  Whitehall, 
upon  the  firfl  founding  of  that  inllitution.  In  May  1724,  the 
lord  chancellor  Macclesfield  prefented  him  to  the  re£tory  of 
St.  Clement's  in  Oxford.  In  1725  he  was  chofen  fenior  proc- 
tor of  the  univerfity.  On  the  iith  of  July  1728,  Mr.  Cony- 
beare was  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  B  D.  and  on  the  24th  of 
January  following  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  In  1730  the 
headihip  of  f  xeter  college  becoming  vacar.t,  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Holr,  Dr.  Conybeare  was  chofen  to  fuccced  hir.«.  In  this 
year  Dr.  Tindai's  famous  book  had  appeared,  intituitd,  Chrif- 
tianlty  as  old  as  the  creation  j  a  work  that  excited  the  greatefl 
attention,  and  drew  forth  attacks  from  the  divines  both  of  the' 
eilabliiliment  and  the  toleration.  Bifhop  Cjibfon  encouraged 
Dr.  Conybeare  to  ur.dertake  the  ta£k  of  giving  an  anfwer  to 
Tindai's  produ6lion.    Accordingly  he  pubhlhed,  in  1732,  his 
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Defence  of  revealed  religion,  by  which  he  performed  eminent 
ervice  to  the  church.     Though  Dr.  Conybeare,  by  his  promo- 
ion  to  the  headfhip  of  Exeter  college,  had  obtained  a  confidera- 
!c  rank  in  the  univerfity,  he  did  not,  by  the  change  of  his  fitu- 
tion,  make  any  addition  to  his  fortune.     Indeed   the  emolu- 
:s  of  his  new  place  were  fo  fmall  that  he  was  much  richer 
private  fellow  and  tutor,  than  as  the  governor  of  his  col- 
;;\;  ;  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradfnaw,  blfliop  of  Brif- 
ji,  and  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  December  1732,  Dr. 
'onvbcare  was  appointed  to  fucceed   him  in  the  latter  dignity. 
■^11  the  6th  of  June  1733,  dean  Conybeare  married  mifs  Jemi- 
\'.  Juckes,  of  Hoxton-fcjuare  near  London  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
of  the  next  year  he  entertained  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
canery  of  Chrilt-chu'rch,  fjr  which  he  had  the  thanks  of 
. I  Caroline.     At  the  latter  end  of   1750   he   attained  the 
J  ;  on   the  tranilation  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Butler  to  the  fee  of 
:im,   Dr.  Conybeare   was  appointed    to  the  bilhopric   of 
..uol,  on  the  23d  of  December.     His  promotion  to  the  pre- 
-cy,  whilll  it  raifed  him  to  the  higheil:  order  of  the  church,  was 
ijarious  to  his  private  fortune  :  the  {lender  i"evenues  of  his 
ilhopric  were  not  equal  to  the  expences  which  accrued  from 
is  necelfary  refidencc  fometimes  at  Brillol,  and  fometimes  at 
-oiulon.     Dr.  Conybeare  did  not  long  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of 
L'ukh,  after  his  being  raifed  to  the  bifliopric  of  Briftol.     He 
'a>  much  afflicted  with  the  gout ;  and,  having  languilhed  about 
year  and  a  half,  was  carried  off  by  that  diforder,  at  Bath,  on 
-c    13th  of  July  1755.      He   was   interred  in  the  cathedral 
liaich  of  BrifloL 

COOK  (James),  was  born  at  Marton  in  Cleveland,  a  vil- 

i.ge  about  four  miles  from   Great  A.yton,  In    the  county  of 

ovk,  and  was  chriftened  there,  as  appears  from  the  paridi  re- 

i"   r,  Nov.  3,  1728.     His  father,  whofe   name   was  likewife 

:s,  was  a  day-labourer  to  Mr.  Mewburn,  a  very  refpeila- 

i-irmer,  and   lived  in  a  fmall  cottage,  the  walls  chiefly  of 

,  as   was  generally  the  cafe   at  that  time  in  the  northern 

of  the  kingdom.     In  the  year  1730,  when  our  navigator 

bout  two  years  old,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to 

c  Ayton,  and  was  employed  as  a  hind  to  the  late  Thomas 

owe,  efq.  having  the  cliarge  of  a  confiderable  farm  in  that 

■;bourhood  known  by  the  name  of  Airyholm. 

;  the  father  continued  long  in  that  trull,  captain  Cook  was 

'lyed  in  affifting  him  in  various  kinds  of  hufbandry  fuited 

J  i:is  years  until  the  age  of  13.     At  that  period  he  was  put 

Tn!cr  the  care  of  Mr.  Pullen,  a  fchoolmafter  who  taught  at 

.yton,  where  he  learned  arithmetic,  book-keeping,    &c.  and 

i.;id  to  have  (hewn  a  very  early  genius  for  figures.     About 

-iry  1745,  at  the  age  of  17,  his  father  bound  him  appren- 
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tice  to  William  Saunderfon  for  four  years,  to  learn  tKe  grocer 
and  haberdalhery  bufinefs,  at  Snaitli,  a  populous  fifhing-towi 
about  ten  miles  from  Whitby ;  but  after  a  year  and  a  half 
fervitude,  having  contra£l:ed  a  very  (Irong  propenfity  to  the  fe, 
(owing  probably  to  the  maritime  fituation  of  the  place,  and  tht 
great  number  of  fliips  almofl  conftantly  paffmg  and  repaffin^ 
within  fight  between  London,  Shields,  and  Sunderland),  Mr 
Saunderfon  was  willing  to  indulge  him  in  following  the  ben 
of  his  inclination,  and  gave  up  his  indentures.  While  he  con 
tinued  at  Snaith,  by  Mr.  Saunderfon's  account,  he  difcoverec 
much  foiidity  of  judgment,  and  was  remarkably  quick  in  ac- 
counts. In  July  1746  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  J 
Walker  of  Whitby,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  which  time  h 
ferved  to  his  mailer's  full  fatisfaflion.  He  firfl  failed  on  boari 
the  fliip  Freelove,  burthen  about  450  tons,  chiefly  employed  ir 
the  coal  trade  from  Newcaltle  to  London.  In  May  174^,  Mr 
Walker  ordered  him  home  to  afTift  in  rigging  and  fitting  foi 
fea  a  fine  new  fhip,  named  the  Three  Brothers,  about  600  tons 
burthen.  This  was  defigned  as  a  favour  to  him,  as  it  woulc 
greatly  contribute  to  his  knowledge  in  his  bufinefs.  In  thi; 
veflel  he  failed  from  Whitby  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  Aftei 
two  coal  voyages,  the  fhip  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  govern- 
ment, and  fent  as  a  tranfport  to  Middleburgh,  to  carry  fomc 
troops  from  thence  to  Dublin.  When  thefe  were  landed,  an- 
other corps  was  taken  on  board,  and  brought  over  to  Liverpool 
From  thence  the  lliip  proceeded  to  Dcptford,  where  flie  wa; 
paid  off  in  April  1749.  The  remaining  part  of  the  feafon  thf 
veflel  was  employed  in  the  Norway  trade. 

In  the  fpring  1750,  Mr.  Cook  lliipped  himfelf  as  a  feaman  on 
board  the  Maria,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Wilkinfon  of  Whitby, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Gaflcin.  In  her  he  continued 
all  that  year  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Mr.  Walker  is  of  opinion  he 
left  this  iliip  in  the  winter,  and  failed  the  following  fummer, 
viz.  1 75 1,  in  a  velTcl  belonging  to  Stockton  ;  but  neither  the 
ihip's  name,  nor  that  of  the  owner,  is  now  remembered  by  Mr. 
Walker.  Early  in  February  1752,  Mr.  Wallccr  fent  for  him, 
and  made  him  mate  of  one  of  his  verfels,  called  the  Friendfliip, 
about  400  tons  burthen.  In  this  Itation  he  continued  till  May 
or  June  17:; 3,  in  the  conl  trade.  At  that  period  Mr.  Walker 
made  him  an  offer  to  go  commander  of  that  fliip  ;  but  he  declined 
it,  foon  after  left  her  at  London,  and  entered  on  board  his 
majefty's  fiiip  Lagle,  a  frigate  of  28  or  30  guns,  "  having  a 
mind,"  as  he  exprelled  himfelf  to  his  malter,  to  "  try  his  for- 
tune that  way."  Not  long  after,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Vt^'alker  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  which 
was  readily  granted.  On  the  receipt  of  this  lie  got  fome  fmall 
preferment,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  ever  re- 
membered. 
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limbered.  Some  time  after,  the  Eagle  failed  with  another  fri- 
|te  on  a  cruife,  in  which  they  were  very  fuccefsful.  After 
1  is   Mr.   Walker  heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Cook,  until  Augud 

:;8,  when  he  received  from  him  a  letter  dated  Pembroke, 
Ifore  Louifburgh,  July  30,  1758,  in  which  he  gave  a  diflin£t 
;.ount  of  our  fuccefs  in  that  expedition,  but  does  not  fay  what 
i  tion  he  then  filled. 

fie  received  a  commiflion,  as  lieutenant,  on  the  firft  day  of 
.  ^rii  1 760  ;  —  and  foon  after  gave  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  abilities 
Miih  recommended  him  to  the  commands  which  he  executed 
;  highly  to  his  credit,  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  poflerity 
:  oiie  of  the  mofi;  ikilful  navigators  which  this  country  has 
jDcIuced. 

In  the  year  1765  he  was  with  fir  William  Burnaby  on  the 

naica  ilation  ;  and  that  ofliicer  having  occafion  to  fend  dif- 
j'chcs  to  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  relative  to  the  logwood- 

<  tters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  lieutenant  Cook  was  felefted 
1  ■  tliat  employment ;  and  he  performed  it  in  a  manner  which 

<  titled  him  to  the  approbation  of  the  admiral.  A  relation  of 
1 3  voyage  and  journey  v/as  publifhcd  in  the  year  1769,  under 
1 ;  title  of  '*  Remarks  on  a  paflage  from  the  river  Balife  in 
M  bay  of  Honduras,  to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
.  c.'tan  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  by  lieutenant  Cook,"  in  an 
lo  pamphlet. 

To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to  a  fca- 
1 ',  Mr.  Cook  had  added  a  great  fkill  in  allronomy.  In  the 
ir  1767  the  Royal  Society  refolved,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
id  perfons  into  fome  part  of  the  South  Seas,  to  obferve  the 
nfit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  Sun's  diflc  ;  and  by  a  me- 
irial  delivered  to  his  majeily  they  recommended  the  iflands  of 
irquefas  de  Mendoza,  or  thofe  of  Rotterdam  or  Amlterdam, 
the  properelt  place  then  know^n  for  making  fuch  obfervation. 
'  this  memorial  a  favourable  anfwer  was  returned  ;  and  the 
deavour,  a  fliip  built  for  the  coal-trade,  was  put  in  com- 
ffion,  and  the  command  of  her  given  to  lieutenant  Cook, 
t  before  the  veflel  was  ready  to  fail,  captain  Wallis  returned 
m  his  voyage,  and  pointed  out  Otaheite  as  a  place  more  pro- 
:  for  the  purpofc  of  the  expedition  than  either  of  thofe«men- 
ned  by  the  Royal  Society.  This  alteration  was  approved  of, 
al  our  navigator  was  appointed  by  that  learned  body,  with  Mr. 
i  arles  Green,  to  obferve  the  tranfit. 

On  this  occafion  lieutenant  Cook  was  promoted  to  be  captain^ 
ad  his  commiflion  bore  date  the  25th  of  May  1768.  He  im- 
I  diately  hoifted  the  pendant,  and  took  command  of  the  fhip, 
i  which  he  failed  down  the  river  on  the  30th  of  July.  In 
t.s  voyage  he  was  accompanied  by  Jofeph  Banks,  efq.  fince 
i'Jofeph,  bart.  knt.  of  the  Bath,  and  prefident  of  the  Roy aj 
iVoL.  IV,  Q^  Society^ 
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Society,  and  Dr.  Solafider.  On  the  13th  of  0£tober  he  arrlvei 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  on  the  13th  of  April  1769,  came  ti 
Otuheite,  whei'e  the  tranfit  of  Venus  was  obferved  in  diffcreTi 
parts  of  the  ifland.  He  itaid  there  until  the  13th  of  July,  afte 
which  he  went  in  fearch  of  feveral  illands,  which  he  difcoveret 
He  then  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  and,  on  the  icth  of  Odo 
ber  1770,  arrived  at  Batavia,  with  a  veflel  almoft  worn  oui 
and  the  crew  much  fatigued  and  very  fickly.  The  repairs  0 
tlie  fliip  obliged  him  to  continue  at  tliis  unhealthy  place  unt 
the  27th  of  December,  in  which  time  he  loll  many  of  his  fea 
men  and  paflengcrs,  and  more  in  the  pafl'age  to  the  cape  c 
Good  Hope,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  Marc 
1771.  On  the  14th  of  April  he  left  the  Cape,  and  the  illc 
May  anchored  at  St.  Helena,  from  whence  he  failed  on  the  4d 
and  came  to  anchor  in  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June,  aftt 
having  been  abfent  almoll  three  years,  and  in  that  time  had  0 
perienced  every  danger  to  which  a  voyage  of  fuch  a  length 
incident,  and  in  which  he  had  made  difcoveries  equal  to  thoi 
of  nil  the  navigators  of  his  country  from  the  time  of  Columbt 
to  the  prefent.  The  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  writtc 
by  Dr.  Hawkcfwcrth,  which,  as  the  faiTts  contained  in  it  ha\ 
not  been  denied,  nor  the  excellence  of  the  compof;tion  difputec 
has  certainly  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  feverity,  whicl 
when  every  thing  is  confidered,  muft  excite  the  aftonifiimeii 
of  every  reader  of  talle  and  fenf.bility. 

Soon  after  captain  Cook's  return  to  England,  it  was  refolvf 
to  equip  t:>vo  ihips  to  complete  the  difcovery  of  the  Southci^ 
Hemifphere.     It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  idea,  that  the  ui 
explored  part  contained  another  continent  j  and  Alexander  Da' 
rymple,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  great  llcill  and  an  enterprifing  fpir' 
had  been'vcry  firmly  perfuaded  of  its  exiftence.     To  afcerta 
the  fact  was  the  principal  objecl  of  this  expedition  ;  and  tli 
iiotliing  might  be  omitted  that  could  tend  to  facilitate  the  entt 
prife,  two  (hips  were  provided,  furnifhed  with  every  ncceflh 
which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking.     '1  he  fii 
of  thefe  fnips  was  called  the  Refolution,  under  the  command 
captain  Cook ;  the  other,  the  Adventure,  commanded  by  capta 
FurHcaux.     Both  of  them  failed  from'  Deptford  on  the  9th 
April  1772,  and  arrived  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  3c 
of  0£lober.     They  departed  from  thence  on  the  2 2d  of  Nover 
ber,  and  from  that  time   until  the  17th  of  January  1773  co 
tinned  endeavouring  to  difcover  the  continent,  when  they  wt 
obliged  to  rellnquifii  the  defign,  obferving  the  whole  fea  cover 
with  ice  from  tlie  dIre6lion  of  S.  E.  round  by  the  fouth  to  we 
They  then  proceeded  into  the  South  Seas,   and  made   ma: 
other  difcoveries,  and  returned  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  1 
tte  jift  of  March  1774,  and  from  thence  to  England  on  t 
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•tii  of  July;  h?.ving  during  three  years  and  eighteen  days  (hi 
hicli  tune  the  voyage  was  performed)  loil  but  one  [i]  man, 
knefs,  in  captain  Cook's  Ihip  ;  although  he  had  navigated 
.  jghout  all  the  climates  from  fifty-two  degrees  north  to 
vciuy-one  degrees  fouth,  with  a  company  of  an  hundred  and 
'    L'en  men. 

J  relation  of  this  voyage  was  given  to  the  public  by  cap- 
Cook  himfelf,  and  by  Mr.  George  Foriter,  fon  of  Dr.  For- 
vho  had  been  appointed  by  government  to  accompany  him 
r  the  purpofe  of  making  obfervations  on  fuch  natural  produc- 
:.^  as  might  be  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  navigation.     That 
hect  by  captain   Cook  has  generally  been    afcribed  to  % 
.man  of  great  eminence  in  the  literary  world;  but  if  the 
lony  of  one  [k]  who  was  on  board  the  fhip,  and  who  made 
Lxtratt  from  the  journal  in  its  rude  uncorre6led  ftate,  may 
iched  on,    there  feems  no  reafon  to   afcribe  the  merit  of 
e    v/ork  to  any  other   perfon  than  he   whofe  name  it  goes 
ulcr. 

The  want  of  fuccefs  which  attended  captain  Cook's  attempt 

difcover  a  fouthern  continent,  did   not   difcouiage  another 

;n    being  refolved  on,  which  had  been  recommended  fomd 

nc  before.     This  was  no  other  than  the  finding  oUt  a  north- 

tii  paffbge,  which  the  fancy  of  fome  chimerical  projectors 

onceived  to  be  a  praclicable  fcheme.     The  dangers  which 

ivigator  had  twice  braved  and  efcaped  from,  would  have 

^ted  him  from  being  follicited    a  third  time  to   venture 

rfon  in  unknown  countries,  amongfl;  defert  iflands,  inhof- 

c  climates,  and  in  the  midft  of  favages  ;  but,  on  his  opi- 

■'cing  afked  concerning   the  perfon  who  would  be  mod 

r  to  execute  this  defign,  he  once  more  relinquiflied  the 

and  comforts  of  domeftic  life,   to  engage  in  fcenes   of 

once  and  confufion,   of  difliculty  and  danger.     His  in- 

fpirit  and  inquifitive  mind  induced  him  again  to  offer 

rvices ;  and  they  were  accepted  without  hefitation.     The 

•ji  in  which  he  had  deported  himfelf  on  former  occafions, 

)  room  to  fuppofe  a  fitter  man  could  be  felefted.     He 

ed  for  his  departure  with  the  utmofl  alacrity,  and  aftually 

;  .  .,  in  the  month  of  July  1776. 

A  lew  months  after  his  departure  from  England,   notwith- 

j  n.ling  he  was   then  abfent,   the    Royal   Society  voted  him 

\   Godfrey   Copley's  gold  medal,  as  a  reward  for  the  account 

;  he  had  tranfmitted  to  that  body,  of  the  method  taken 

;:   This  was  a  confiimption  terminat-  left  him,  that  his  Kings  muft  have  been 

i  lu  >.  ..Iropfy.  Mr.  Patten,  furgeon  otthe  affefted  before  he  came  on  board, 

olution,  obferved  that  this  man  began  [k]  Mr.  Hodges.   See  Wales's  remarks 

arly  to  complain  of  a  cough  and  other  on  Forfter't  account,  8vo.  1778,  p.  74, 
umptive  fymptoms,  which  had  never 
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to  preferve  the  health  of  the  crew  of  his  fliip  :  and  fir  Jofi 
Pringle,  in  an  oration  pronounced  on  the  3cth  of  Novembe; 
oblervcd  "  how  meritorious  that  perfon  mull  appear,  who  ha 
not  only  made  the  moil  cxtenfive,  but  the  molt  indrucliv 
voyages  •,  who  had  not  only  difcovercd,  but  furveyed  vail  trafl, 
of  new  coalLs  ;  who  had  difpellcd  the  ilkifion  of  a  terra  mijlral 
iicognha^  and  h\ed  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  earth  as  we 
as  thofe  of  the  navigable  ocean  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere 
but  that,  however  ample  a  field  for  praife  thefe  circumftance 
would  afford,  it  was  a  nobler  motive  that  had  prompted  tl] 
fociety  to  notice  captain  Cook  in  the  honourable  manner  whic 
had  occafioncd  his  then  addrefs."  After  defcanting  on  tl 
means  ufed  on  the  voyage  to  preferve  the  lives  of  the  failor 
he  concluded  his  difcourfe  in  thefe  terms:  "  Allow  me  thei 
gentlemen,  to  deliver  this  medal,  with  his  unperifhing  nair 
engraven  upon  it,  into  the  hands  of  one  who  will  be  happy  1; 
receive  that  trull,  and  to  hear  that  this  refpe<£lable  body  nevi 
more  cordially,  nor  more  meritoriouily,  be'dovved  that  faithfii 
fymbol  of  their  elieem  and  afPeftion.  For  if  Rome  decreed  th 
civic  crown  to  him  who  faved  the  life  of  a  fingle  citizen,  wh; 
wreaths  are  due  to  that  man  who,  having  himfelf  faved  man 
perpetuates  in  your  trar, factions  the  means  by  which  Brita' 
may  now,  on  the  moft  dillant  voyages,  fave  numbers  of  h 
intrepid  fons,  her  mariners ;  who,  braving  every  danger,  ha\ 
■fo  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to  the  opulence,  r.nd  co  tl 
maritime  empire  of  their  country  ?" 

It  will  give  pain  to  every  fenfible  mind  to  reflecl,  that  th 
honourable  tefllmony  to  the  merit  of  our  gallant  command' 
never  came  to  his  knowledge.  While  his  friends  were  waitir, 
with  the  moll  earned  follicitude  for  tidings  concerning  hir 
and  the  whole  nation  exprelied  an  anxious  impatience  to  li 
informed  of  his  fuccefs,  advice  was  received  from  capta^ 
Clerke  [l],  in  a  letter  dated  at  Kamtftiatca,  the  8th  day 
June  1779*5  from  which  and  from  other  accounts  we  learr 
that  captain  Cook  was  killed  on  the  14th  of  February  177 
His  death  happened  in  the  following  manner  ;  w^hich  we  fh; 
give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  David  Samwell,  furgeon  of  the  D: 
covery. 

"  Some  of  the  Indians  of  Ou,why,ee  ia  the  niglit  took  aw;, 
the  Difcovery's  large  cutter,  which  lay  fwamped  at  the  buoy  > 
one  of  her  anchors  :  they  had  carried  her   off/  fo  quietly  tb 
we  did  not  mifs  her  till   the  morning,  Sunday,  February  1 
Captain  Clerke  loil  no  time  in  waiting  upon  captain  Cook 

f  l]  Captain  Clerke  went  out  a  midfliip-  three  weeks  before  she  (hip  arrived  Tn  Ei' 

man  wiih  captJin  Cook  in  his  firrt  voyage,  land.     See  Hawkcfwortii's  voyage,  vol. 

i!id  was  appiiiiited  by  him  a  lieutenant,  on  p.  595. 
{n-i  death  ot  Mr.  Hicks,  who  died  aliout  ' 
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cquaint  him  with  the  accident :  he  returned  on  board,  with 
rders  for  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to  go,  under  the 
)mmand  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and  He  ofi'  the  eafi;  point  of 
e  bay,  in  order  to  intercept  all  canoes  that  might  attempt  to 
;t  out;  and,  if  he  found  it  necellary,  to  fire  upon  them.  At 
e  fame  time,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  Refolution,  with  the 
unch  and  fmall  cutter,  was  fent  on  the  fame  fervice,  to  the 
jpofite  point  of  the  bay ;  and  the  mailer  was  difpatched  hi  the 
rge  cutter,  in  purfuit  of  a  double  canoe,  already  under  fail, 
aking  the  belt  of  her  way  out  of  the  harbour.  He  foon  came 
)  wicii  her,  and  by  firing  a  few  mufquets  drove  her  on  ftiore, 
d  the  Indians  left  her  :  this  happened  to  be  the  canoe  of 
mea,  a  man  who  bore  the  title  of  Orono.  He  was  on  board 
mfelf,  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  if  our  people  had 
cured  him,  for  his  perfon  was  held  as  facred  as  that  of  the 
During  this  time  captain  Cook  was  preparing  to  go 
hore  himfelf  at  the  town  of  Kavaroah,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
rfon  of  Kariopoo,  before  he  fhould  have  time  to  withdraw 
mfelf  to  another  part  of  the  ifland  out  of  our  reach.  This  ap- 
ared  the  moft  effeftual  flep  that  could  be  taken  on  the  pre- 
nt  occafion,  for  the  recovery  of  the  boat.  It  was  the  mea- 
re  he  had  invariably  purfued,  in  fimilar  cafes,  at  other  iflands 
thefe  feas,  and  it  had  ahvays  been  attended  with  the  defired 
ccefs :  in  fa£l,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other 
ode  of  proceeding  on  thefe  emergencies,  likely  to  attain  the 
tje£l:  in  view.  We  had  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  king  and 
s  attendants  had  fled  when  the  alarm  was  firll  given  :  in  that 
fe,  it  was  captain  Cook's  intention  to  fecure  the  large  canoes 
rich  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach.  He  left  the  fhip  about 
/en  o'clock,  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  a  ferjeant, 
rporal,  and  feven  private  men  :  the  pinnace's  crew  were  alfo 
med,  and  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Roberts.  As  they 
wed  towards  the  fhore,  captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  to 
ive  her  ftation  at  the  weft  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  affiil 

own  boat.  This  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  notice  ;  for 
clearly  fhews,  that  he  was  not  unapprehenfive  of  meeting  with 
illance  from  the  natives,  or  unmindful  of  the  neceffary  pre- 
ration  for  the  fafety  of  himfelf  and  his  people.     I  will  venture 

fay,  that  from  the  appearance  of  things  jufl  at  that  time, 
re  was  not  one,  befide  himfelf,  who  judged  that  fuch  pre- 
ition  was  abfolutely  requifite  :  fo  little  did  his  condu61;  on 
',  occafion  bear  the  marks  of  ralhnefs  or  a  precipitate  fclf- 
ifulence  !     He  landed,  with  the  marines;  at  the  upper  end 

the  town  of  Kavaroah :  the  Indians  immediately  flocked 
md,  as  ufualj  and  (hewed  him  the  cuilomary  marks  of 
"peel,  by  proftrating  themfelves  before  him.  Iherc  were  no 
ns  of  hoililities,  or  much  alarm  among  them.     Captain  Cook, 
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hcwever,  did  not  feem  willing  to  truft  to  appearances ;  bu 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  difpofition  of  the  marines,  an( 
to  have  them  kept  clear  of  tlie  crowd.  He  firll  enquired  fo 
the  king's  fons,  two  youths  who  were  much  attached  to  him 
and  generally  his  companions  on  board.  Mefiengers  being  fen 
for  them,  they  foon  came  to  him ;  and  informing  him  that  thei 
father  was  afleep,  at  a  houfe  not  far  from  them,  he  accom 
panied  them  thither,  and  took  the  marines  along  with  them 
As  he  palled  along,  the  natives  every  where  proitrated  them 
felves  before  him,  and  feemed  to  have  loit  no  part  of  that  refpec 
they  had  always  fhewn  to  his  perfon.  He  was  joined  by  fe 
veral  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Kanynah,  and  his  brother  Koc 
howrooah.  They  kept  the  crowd  in  order,  according  to  thei 
ufual  cuftom  j  and  being  ignorant  of  his  intention  in  comin  i 
on  fhore,  frequently  afked  him,  if  he  wanted  any  hogs,  or  othc 
provifions  :  he  told  them,  that  he  did  not,  and  that  his  bufinel 
was  to  fee  the  king.  When  he  arrived  at  the  houfe,  he  ordere 
fome  of  the  Indians  to  go  in  and  inform  Kariopoo,  that  hi 
waited  without  to  fpeak  with  him.  They  came  out  tvi'O  o 
three  times,  and  inftead  of  returning  any  anfiver  from  the  king 
prefented  fome  pieces  of  red  cloth  to  him,  which  made  captai 
Cook  fufpecl  that  he  was  not  in  the  houfe ;  he  therefore  de 
fired  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  go  in.  'i"he  lieutenant  fbun 
the  old  man  juft  awaked  from  fleep,  and  feemingly  alarmed  j 
the  melliige  j  but  he  came  out  without  hefitation.  Captai 
Cook  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  afke 
him  to  go  on  board,  to  which  he  very  readily  confented.  Thv 
far  matters  appeared  in  a  favourable  train,  and  the  natives  di 
not  feem  much  alarmed  or  apprehenfive  of  hoftility  on  our  fide 
at  which  captain  Cook  exprefled  himfelf  a  little  furprifed,  fa} 
ing,  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  appeared  innocent  ( 
flealing  the  cutter,  he  fhould  not  moleft  them,  but  that  he  mu; 
get  the  king  on  board.  Kariopoo  fat  down  before  his  door,  an 
was  furrounded  by  a  great  crowd :  Kanynah  and  his  brotht 
w^ere  both  very  a£live  in  keeping  order  among  them.  In  a  littl 
time,  however,  the  Indians  were  obferved  arming  themfelv( 
with  long  fpenrs,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  putting  on  thick  mat, 
'which  they  ufe  as  armour.  This  hofWe  appearance  increafec, 
and  became  more  alarming,  on  the  arrival  of  two  men  in 
canoe  from  the  oppofite  Hue  of  the  bay,  with  the  news  of  a  chie 
called  Kareemoo,  having  been  killed  by  one  of  the  Difcovery 
boats,  in  their  paflage  acrofs :  they  had  alfo  delivered  this  ac 
^ount  to  each  of  the  fliips.  Upon  that  information,  th.e  W( 
men,  who  were  fitting  upon  the  beach  ut  their  breakfjft,  an 
fonverfing  familiarly  with  cur  people  in  the  boats,  retired,  an, 
^  confufcd  murmur  fpread  through  the  crowd.  An  old  priC; 
^ame  to  captain  Cook^  with  a  cocoa  nut  in  his  hand,  which  \ 
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'  ■;  out  to  him  as  a  prefent,  at  the  fame  time  finging  very  loud. 
was    often  dcfired  to  be  filent,  but  in  vain  :  he  continued 
r  tun  ate  and  troublefome,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
ii'T  rid  of  him   or  I;:?  nnife  :  it  feemed  as  if  he  meant  to 
:  t  their  attention  from  his  countrymen,  who  were  growing 
c   tumultuous,  and    arming  themfelves  in    every   quarter, 
ain  Cook  being  at  the  fame  time  furrounded  by  a  great 
(1,  thought  his   fituation   rather  hazardous  :  he  therefore 
red  the  heutenant  of  marines  to  march  his  fmall  party  to  the 
r-fide,  where  the  boats  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  (hore  : 
Indians  readily  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs,  and  did  not 
to  interrupt  them.     1  he  diftance  they  had  to  go  might 
...ly  or  fixty  yards;  captain  Cook  followed,  having  hold  of 
.1  iopoo's  hand,  M-ho  accompanied  him  very  willingly  :  he  was 
ctuded  by  his  wife,  two  fons,  and  feveral  chiefs.     The  trouble- 
iuc  old  prieil:  followed,  making  the  fame  favage  noife.     Keowa, 
e  younger  fon,  went  dire£lly  into  the  pinnace,  expecting  his 
thcr  to  follow  ;  but  jult  as  he  arrived  at  the  water-fide,  his 
ife  threv/  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  the  afiiftance 
two    chiefs,   forced    him    to    fit  down  by    the   fide    of   a 
uble  canoe.     Captain  Cook  expoftulated  with  them,  but  to 
purpofe  :  they  would  not  fuffer  the  king  to  proceed  ;  telling 
m  he  would  be  put  to  death  if  he  went  on  board  the  fhip. 
iriopoo,  whofe  conduct  feemed  entirely  refigned  to  the  will  of 
hers,  hung  clown  his  head,  and  appeared  much  diftrefled. 
While  the  king  was  in  this  fituation,  a  chief,  well  known  to 
,  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  obferved  near,  with  an  iron  dag- 
r,  partly  concealed  under  his  cloke,  feemingly  with  an  in- 
ition  of  flabbing  captain  Cook,  or  the  lieutenant  of  marines, 
.le  latter  propofed  to  fire  at  him,  but  captain  Cook  would  not 
rmit  it.     Coho  clofing  upon  them,  obliged  the  officer  to  ilrike 
m  with  his  piece,  which  made  him  retire.     Another  Indiaa 
d  hold  of  the  ferjeant's  mufket,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench 
from  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  lieutenant's  making  a 
3\v  at  him.     Captain  Cook,  feeing  the  tumult  increafe,  and 
e  Indians  grpwing  more  daring  and  refolute,  obferved,  that 
he  were  to  take  the  king  off  by  force,  he  could  not  do  it 
thout  facrificing  the  lives  of  many  of  his  people.     Ke  then 
ufed  a  little,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  his  orders  to  reim- 
rk,  when  a  man  threw  a  Hone  at  him,  which  he  returned  with, 
iifcharge  of  fmall  fliot,  with  which  one  barrel  of  his  double 
;ce  was  loaded.     The  m.an,  having  a  thick  mat  before  him, 
ceived  little  or  no  hurt :  he  brandiflied  his  fpear,  and  threat- 
ed  to  dart  it  at  captain  Cook,  who  being  ftill  unwilling  to 
ie  away  his  life,  inllead  of  firing  with  ball,  knocked  him  down 
th  his  muiket.     He  expoftulated  Ifrongly  with  the  mod  for- 
)rd  of  the  crov/d,  upon  their  turbulent  behaviour.     He  had 
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given  up  all  thouc^hts  of  getting  the  king  on  board,  as  it  ay. 
peared  impracfllcable  j  and  his  care  was  then  only  to  a£l  on  tli 
defenfive,  and  to  fecure  a  fafe  embarkation  for  his  fmall  party,  i 
which  was  clofely  prefixed  by  a  body  of  feveral  thoufand  people.  ! 
Keowa,  the  king's  fon,  who  was  in  the  pinnace,  being  alarmc( 
en  hearing  the  firft  firing,  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,   put  or 
{bore  again;  —  for  even  at  that  time  Mr.  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded her,  did  not  apprehend  that  captain  Cook's  perfon  wa; 
in  any  danger,  otherwife  he  would  have  detained  the  prince 
which  no  doubt  would  have  been  a  great  check  on  the  Indians 
One  man  was  obferved,  behind  a  double  canoe,  in  the  actior 
of  darting  his  fpear  at  captain  Cook  ;  who  was  forced  to  fire  ai  i 
him  in  his  own  defence,  but  happened  to  kill  another  clofe  tc  | 
him,  equally  forv/ard  in  the  tumult :  the  ferjeant  obferving  thai  ; 
he  had  miffed  the  man  he  aimed  at,  ixxeived  orders  to  fire  a  ) 
him,  which  he  did,  and  killed  him.     By  this  time  the  impe-  J 
tuofity  of  the  Indians  was  fomewhat  reprefled  ;  they  fell  bad  i 
in  a  body,  and   feemed  ftaggered :  but  being   pufhed  on  b^  , 
thofe  behind,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  poured  a  volley  i 
of  fton'.s  among  the  marines,  who,  without  waiting  for  orders  , 
returned  it  with  a  general  difcharge  of  mufketry,  which  wai  I 
inftantly  followed  by  a  fire  from  the  boats.     At  this  captair ; 
Cook    was    heard    to    exprefs   his    aftonilhment  :    he    wavec . 
his  hand  to  the  boats,  called  to  them  to  ceafe  firing,  and  t( 
corne  nearer  in  to  receive  the  marines.     Mr.  Roberts  immedi 
ately  brought  the  pinnace  as  clofe  to  the  fhore  as  he  couk 
without  grounding,  notwlthflanding  the  (howers  of  ftones  tha 
fell  among  the  people :  but  Mr.  John  Williamfon,  the  lieute 
r.ant,  who  commanded  in  the  launch,  inflead  of  pulling  in  t( 
the  afliftance  of  captain  Cook,  withdrew  his  boat  further  off,  a 
the  moment  that  every  thing  feems  to  have  depended  upon  thi 
timely  exertions  of  thofe  in  the  boats.     By  his  own  account,  b 
rniftook  the  fignal :   but  be  that  as  it  may,  this  circumftance  ap 
pears  to  me  to  have  decided  the  fatal  turn  of  the  affair,  and  t( 
have  removed  every  chance  which  remained  with  captain  Cook 
of  efcaping  with  his  life.     The  bufinefs  of  faving  the   marine 
out  of  the  water,  in  confequence  of  that,  fell  altogether  upoi 
the  pinnace  ;   which  thereby  became   fo   much  crowded,  tha 
the  crew  were  in   a  gr^at  meafure   prevented  from  ufing  thai 
fire  arms,  or  giving  what  affu'^tance  they  otherwife  might  hav 
done  to  captain  Cook  ;   fo  that  he   feems,  at  the  moll  critica 
point  of  time,  to  have  wanted  the   affiftance   of  both  boats 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  launch.     For  notwithftanding  tha 
they  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  crowd  from  the  fituation  to   vvhicl 
they  removed  in  that  boat,  the  fatal  confufion  which  enfue( 
on  her  being  withdrawn,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  muft  have  pre 
vented  the  full  effed,  that  the  prompt  co-operation  of  the  twi 
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oats,  according  to  captain  Cook's  orders,  mufl;  have  had  to.» 
ards  the  prefervation  of  himfelf  and  his  people.  At  that  tinia 
:  was  to  the  boats  alone  that  captain  Cook  had  to  look  for  his 
jfetv  ;  for  when  the  marines  had  fired,  the  Indians  rufjied 
mong  them,  and  forced  them  into  the  water,  where  four  of 
hem  were  killed  :  their  lieutenant  was  wounded,  but  fortunately 
fcapcd,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  pinnace.  Captain  Cook  was 
hen  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  rock  :  he  was  obferved  mak- 
ng  for  the  pinnace,  holding  his  left  hand  againft  the  back  of  his 
lead,  to  guard  it  from  the  ftones,  and  carrying  his  mufquet 

', ;r  the  other  arm.     An  Indian  was  feen  following  him,  but 

,  caution  and  timidity  :  for  he  flopped  once  or  twice,  as  if 
-termined  to  proceed.     At  lad  he  advanced  upon  him  una- 

:s,  and  with  a  large  club,  or  common  (lake,  gave  him  a  blow 

t'.ie  back  of  the  head,  and  then  precipitately  retreated.  The 
_.  _  l^e  feemedto  have  ftunned  captain  Cook  :  he  ftaggerc'  a  few 
-laces,  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his  muf- 
juet.  As  he  was  rifing,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  feet, 
mother  Indian  flabbed  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  an  iron 
lagger.  He  then  fell  into  a  bite  of  water  about  knee  deep, 
,vhere  others  crowded  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
inder;  but  ftruggling  very  ftrongly  with  them,  he  got  his  head 
ip,  and  cafting  his  look  towards  the  pinnace,  feemed  to  follicit 
iihilance.  Though  the  boat  was  not  above  five  or  fix  yards  dif- 
:a;it  from  him,  yec  from  the  crowded  and  confufed  ftate  of  the 
:rew,  it  feems  it.  was  not  in  their  power  to  fave  him.  The 
Indians  got  him  under  again,  but  in  deeper  water:  he  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  get  his  head  up  once  more  -,  and  being  alnioft  fpent 
n  the  ftruggle,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  rock,  and  was  endea- 
v-Quring  to  fupport  himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  gave  him  a  blow 
with  a  club,  and  he  was  feen  alive  no  more.  They  hauled  him 
;.ip  lifelefs  on  the  rocks,  where  they  feemed  to  take  a  favage  plea- 
Ture  in  ufmg  every  barbarity  to  his  dead  body  j  fnatching  the 
daggers  out  of  each  other's  hands,  to  have  the  horrid  fatisfaclioa 
of  piercing  the  fallen  vi<5lim  of  their  barbarous  rage." 

Captain  Cook  was  a  married  man,  and  left  feveral  children  ke- 
hind  him..  On  each  of  thefe  his  majefty  fettled  a  penfion  of  25 1. 
per  ann.  and  200 1,  per  ann.  on  his  widow.  It  is  remarkable,  if 
true,  as  reported,  that  captain  Cook  was  god-father  to  his  wife ; 
and  at  the  very  time  flie  was  chriftened,  declared  that  he  had 
determined  on  the  unjon  which  afterwards  took  place  between 
them. 

To  what  we  have  already  faid  of  this  circumnavigator,  we  fhall 
add  fome  extrafts  from  the  account  given  of  his  life  and  public 
Icrvices  by  captain  King ;  ^'  He  was  engaged  in  moit  of  the  bufy 
r.id  aclive  fcenes  in  North  America ;  yet  he  found  time  to  read 

did,  and  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  an  early  education.     Sir 
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Charles  Saunders,  at  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  committed  to  his  car* 
fervices  of  the  firfl  importance.  Lord  Colville  and  fir  Charles 
both  patronized  him  j  and  by  their  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  furvey  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  and  the  coafts  of 
Newfoundland.  The  conflitucion  of  his  body  was  robufi:,  inured 
to  labour,  and  capable  of  undergoing  the  fcvereit  hardfliips.  His 
ftomach  bore,  without  difficulty,  the  coarfeft  and  mod  ungrate- 
ful food.  Indeed,  temperance  in  him  was  fcarcely  a  virtue  ;  fo 
great  was  the  indifference  with  which  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind 
of  felf-denial.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  of  the  fame 
hardy,  vigorous  kind  with  thofe  of  his  body.  His  courage  wa$ 
cool  and  determined,  and  accompanied  with  an  admirable  prcr 
fence  of  mind  in  the  moment  of  danger.  His  manners  were 
plain  and  unafF'ecled.  His  temper  might  perhaps  have  been 
juitly  blameable,  as  fubject  to  hallinel's  and  pailion,  had  not 
thefc  l<en  difarmed  by  a  difpoiition  the  molt  benevolent  and 
humane. 

*'  Sucli  were  the  outlines  of  captain  Cook's  character  j  but  its 
mod  dlftinguifliing  feature  was  that  unremitting  perfeverance  in 
the  pvxrfuit  of  his  objeft,  v/hich  was  not  only  fuperior  to  the  op- 
pofition  of  dangers,  and  the  prellVire  of  hardfhips,  but  even  ex- 
empt from  the  want  of  ordinary  relaxation.    Perhaps  no  fcience 
ever  received  greater  acceiiions  from  the  labours  of  a  fingle  man, 
than  geograpliy  has  done  from  thofe  of  captain  Cook.     In  his 
iirfl;  voyage  to  the  South  feas  he  difcovered  the  Society  iflands ; 
tietermined  the  infularity  of  New  Zealand-,  difcovered  the  flraits 
which  feparate  the  two  iflands,  and  are  called  after  his  name ; 
and  made  a  complete  furvey  of  both      Pie  afterwards  explored 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  hitherto  unknown;  an  extent 
of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles.  In  his  fecond  expedition,  he 
refolved  the  great  problem  of  a  fouthern  continent ;  having  tra- 
verfed  that  hemifphere  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  leave  a  poffi- 
bility  of  its  exiftence,  unlefs  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  navigation.     During  this  voyage  he  difcovered  New  Cale- 
donia, the  larged  ifland  in  the   fouthern   Pacific,  except  New 
Zealand  ;  the  ifland  of  Georgia ;  and  an  unknown  coall,  which 
he  named  Sandwich  land,  the  Th.ule  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere : 
and  having  twice  vifited  the  tropical  feas,  he  fettled  the  fituations 
pf  the  old,  and  made  feveral  new  dllcoveries.     Bat  the  lafi:  voy- 
age is  diltinguifhed  above  all  the  rell  by  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  its  difcoveries.     Befides  feveral  fmaller  iHands  in  the 
fouthern  Pacific,  he  difcovered,  to  the  north  of  the  equinoctial 
Jine,  the  gi-oup  called  the  Sandwich  iflands ;  which,  from  their 
fituation  and  produdlions,  bid  fairer  for  becoming  an  objccl  of 
confequence  in  the  fyllem  of  european  navigation,  than  any 
Other  difcovery  in  the  South  fca.     He  afterwards  explored  what 
had  hitherto  remained  unknown  of  the  welLern  coaft  of  America, 
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(-.ntaining  an  extent  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  ;  af- 

crtained  the  proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Ada  and 

\inerica  ;  pail'ed  the  ftraits  between  them,  and  furveyed  the  coaft 

n  each  iidc,  to  fuch  a  height  of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demon- 

trate  the  imprafticabihty  of  a  paflage,  in  that  hemifphere,  from 

!ie   Athmtic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  either  by  an  eaftern  or  a 

\cflerncourfe.    In  Ihort,  if  we  except  the  fea  of  Amur,  and  the 

-'.panefe  Archipelago,  which  ftill  remain  imperfe£tly  knovvai  to 

•n'opeans,  he  has  completed  the  hydrography  of  the  habitable 

be."     Captain  King  concludes  his  account  of  this  extraordi- 

.;ry  man,  whofe  death  cannot  be  fufficiently  lamented,  in  the 

oHowing  words  :  "Having  given  the  moll  faithful  account  I 

lave  been  able  to  colle6l,  both  from  my  own  obfervation,  and 

lie  relations  of  others,  of  the  death  of  my  ever-honoured  friend, 

uul  alfo  of  his  character  and  fervices,  I  Ihall  now  leave  his  me- 

v.ory  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  pofterity ;  accepting 

,h  a  melancholy  fatisfadlion  the  honour,  which  the  lofs  of  his 

.Ida  procured  me,  of  feeing  my  name  joined  with  his ;  and  of 

teftilying  that  affeclion  and  refpecl  for  his  memory,  which,  whilfl; 

he  lived,  it  was  no  lefs  my  inclination  than  my  conitant  fludy  to 

(hew  him." 

We  cannot  clofe  this  article  without  giving  a  fhort  fketch  of 
the  charafters  of  the  different  writers  by  whom  the  laft  voyage 
was  given  to  the  world.  Among  thefe  we  ought  to  reckon  the 
rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  the  editor,  who,  in  a  grave  and  dignified  ftyle, 
fuitable  to  the  fublimity  of  a  journey  or  voyage  round  the  globe, 
has  arranged  the  matter  ;  challifcd,  no  doubt,  in  feme  inftances, 
the  language  of  our  circumnavigators  •,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
curious  and  philofophic  eye,  the  benefits  that  have  refulted,  and 
may  yet  refult,  from  the  late  difcoveries  in  the  great  Pacific 
ocean ;  and  the  attempt,  thougli  unfuccefsful,  to  explore  a 
northern  pafiage  from  thence  into  the  Atlantic.  Although  this 
gentleman  has  levelled  down  the  more  ftriking  peculiarities  of 
the  different  writers  of  thefe  voyages  into  fome  appearance  of 
equality,  yet  a  critic  can  difcern  in  each  his  proper  features. 
Captain  Cook,  accurate,  minute,  and  fevere,  furveys  every  object 
with  a  mathematical  eye,  ever  intent  to  fix  or  to  difcover  fome 
truth  in  aftronomy,  geography,  and  navigation.  His  obfervatioris 
on  men  and  manners,  and  the  produce  of  countries,  are  not  very 
fubtle  or  refined,  but  always  fenfible  and  judicious.  He  fpecu- 
lates  in  order  to  eftablifli  facls  ;  but  does  not  inquire  into  facls 
for  the  airy  purpofes  of  fpeculation.  Captain  King  has  perhaps 
a  greater  verfatility  of  genius  than  captain  Cook,  as  well  as  a 
more  lively  fancy,  and  a  greater  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
Agreeably  to  this' character  of  him,  he  paints  the  fcenes  that  fail 
under  his  eye,  in  glowing  and  various  colours.  He  has  lefs  per-, 
Jiaps  of  the  mathematician  and  navigator  in  his  compofition  than 
6  captain 
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captain  Cook,  and  more  of  tiie  author.  He  hlmfclf  fcems  con. 
fcious  that  this  is  his  forte,  and  wields  the  pen  with  alacrity,  witl- 
eafe  and  fatisfadlion.  The  gleanings  that  were  left  to  his  ir, 
duftry  by  captain  Cook,  he  fcems  too  eager  to  pick  up, 'to  dwei 
upon,  and  to  amplify.  Mr.  Anderfon  is  fupcrior  to  both  theft 
writers  in  variety  of  knowledge,  and  fubtlety  and  fublimity  oi 
genius.  He  is  verfant  in  languages  antient  and  modern,  in  ma- 
thematics, in  natural  hillory,  in  natural  philoiophy,  in  civil  hif- 
tory,  in  the  metaphyfics  of  both  morality  and  theology  ;  yet,  as 
a  counterbalance  to  thefe  brilliant  qualities  and  endowmenrs,  he 
launches  forth  too  much  into  theory,  and  is,  in  fome  in(lanccs,too 
little  conftrained  by  the  lim.its  of  fact  and  nature  in  his  fpecu- 
lations.  He  has  found  the  do6lrines  of  the  immortality  and  the 
immateriality  of  the  foul  among  nations,  who,  in  all  probability, 
have  not  terms  to  exprefs  thefe,  and  very  few  to  fignify  abttracled 
ideas  of  any  kind.  A  quick  imagination,  and  a  fubtle  intcllcft, 
can  fee  any  thing  in  any  fubje^t,  and  extend  the  ideas  moft  fami- 
liar to  themfelves  over  the  boundlefs  variety  of  the  univerfe. 

COOKE  (Sir  Anthony),  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  was  born 
at  Giddy,  or  Gidding-ha-1  in  EiTex,  about  150'',  and  defcended 
from  fir  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of  London.  We  cannot  fix  the 
place  of  his  education;  but  it  was  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
Oxford  antiquary  makes  no  mention  of  him.  However,  he  was 
fuch  an  eminent  mailer  of  the  v.'hole  circle  of  arts,  of  fuch  fin- 
gular  piety  and  goodnefs,  of  fuch  uncommon  prudence  in  the 
management  of  his  own  family,  that  thofc  ncble  perfons  who 
had  tlie  charge  of  king  Edv/ard,  appointed  him  to  inflrucl  that 
prince  in  learning,  and  to  form  his  manners.  He  lived  in  exile 
during  the  perfecution  of  Mary,  but  after  Elizabeth's  acce'rion 
returned  home,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
honour  at  Giddy-hall,  where  he  died  in  1576. 

Knowing,  fays  Lloyd,  that  the  fexes  are  equal,  and  that  wo- 
men are  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  he  inllilled  that  into  his 
daughters  at  night,  which  he  had  taught  the  prince  in  the  day ; 
being  refolved  to  have  fens  by  education,  for  fear  he  fhould  have 
none  by  birth.  And  he  was  remarkably  happy  in  them ;  for  they 
were  learned  above  their  fex  in  greek  and  latin,  and  were  equally 
diilinguiflied  by  their  virtue,  piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred 
was  married  to  the  great  lord  Burleigh  ;  Anne  to  fir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal;  Elizabeth  to  fir  John  Ruflel, 
fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford ;  and  Katharine  to  fir 
Henry  Killigrew.  Thus,  as  Lloyd  fays,  his  care  was  that  his 
daughters  might  have  complete  men,  and  that  their  hufl)ands 
might  be  happy  in  complete  v/omen;  never  promifing,  yet  always 
paying,  a  great  dowry.  Very  providently  did  he  fecure  his  eter- 
nity, by  leaving  the  image  of  his  nature  in  his  children,  and  of 
Jiis  mind  in  his  pupil.     He  took,  however,  as  the  fame  author 
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■  v?s,  more  pleafure  to  breed  up  flatefmen,  than  to  be  onew 
L'.'mplation  was  his  fouj,  privacy  his  hfe,  and  difcourfe  his 
\:nt.     Bufinefs  was  his  purgatory,  and  pubUcnefs  his  tor- 

Several  witty  and  ingenious  fayings  of  his  are  recorded  ;  par- 

\;rly  the  following  :  "  That  there  we/e  three  objedls,  before 

[I-!  he  could  not  do  amifs  ;  his  prince,  his  confcience,  and 

hildren."     This  facetious  ftory  is  likewife  related  of  him : 

i^uffex  knight,  having  fpent  a  great  eftate  at  court,  and  re- 

d  himfelf  to  one  pavk  and  a  fine  houfe  in  it,  was  yet  ambi- 

^  to  entertain  the  king  (Edward  VI).     For  that  purpofe  he 

painted  his  gates,  v\  ith  a  coat  of  arms  and  this  motto  over 

licm  in  large  golden  letters,  oiA  vanitas.     Sir  Anthony  ofFer- 

;i^-  to  read  it,  dellred  to  know  of  the  gentleman  what  he  meant 

!y  OIA,  who  told  him  it  ftood  for  omma.  *'  I  wonder,"  replied  he, 

'  cliat,  having  made  your  omnia  fo  little  as  you  have,  you  fliould 

et  make  your  vanitas  fo  large." 

COOiCt.  (Robert),  was  born  at  Beefton  in  Yorklhire,  and 
■ntered  ftudent  at  Brazen-nofe  in  Oxford  in  i  567.  He  took  his 
nailer  of  arts  degree  in  1576,  about  which  time  he  went  into 
)rders;  and  being  a  perfon  of  learning  and  charadlier,  was  made 
3ro!5lor  oF  the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1590  he  refigned  his  fel- 
owfnip,  and  retired  to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds  in  Yorklhire.  This 
rooke  was  well  {killed  in  ecclefiallical  learning,  and  particularly 
lappy  in  diftinguifhing  the  genuine  works  of  the  fathers  from 
ihofe  which  were  counterfeit.  He  died,  according  to  Wood, 
n  1614. 
COOKE  (Thomas),  born  at  Braintree  in  Eflex  about  1707, 
educated  at  Fellled- fchool  in  the  fame  county.  So  early  as 
.6,  when  only  19,  he  gave  the  world  a  very  correal  edition  of 
'  Andrew  Marvel's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed." 
They  were  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke:  who,  being  much 
delighted  with  the  forward  parts  of  fo  young  a  writer,  became  a 
very  warm  patron  to  him,  and  even  wrote  feveral  of  the  notes 
to  his  tranfiation  of  Hefiod,  which  he  publilhed  in  1728.  Befides 
the  above,  he  publilhed  a  traniiation  of  Cicero  de  Natura  Deo- 
rum,  and  of  Terence.  He  prepared  alfo  a  tranflation  of  Plautus, 
but  has  only  publilhed  the  Amphytruon.  He  was  alfo  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  author  of  five  or  fix  pieces,  which  were  not  ac- 
,companied  with  any  fuccefs.  But  what  is  likely  to  preferve  his 
name  the  longefl,  is  this  :  He  was  concerned  wnrh  l\lx.  Mottley 
in  writing  a  farce,  called  Penelope,  a  mock-tragedy;  which, 
though  probably  intended  as  no  more  than  a  burlefque  drama 
without  any  particular  aim,  yet  being  produced  upon  tac  flage, 
foon  after  the  publication  of  Pope's  Homer's  OdyiR^e,  and  con- 
fidered  as  a  ridicule- of  that  work,  expofed  him  to  the  poet's 

refentment. 
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refentment,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Dunclad :  vrhleii 
lee,  book  ii. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashli^y),  earl  of  Shnftefbury,  greatly 
dlfi:tngui{hed  in  the  political  world,  wns  fon  of  fir  John  Cooper, 
of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  fir  Ant.  Aibley  of  Wiuborne  St.  Giles  in  tlic  county 
of  Dorfet,  bart.  where  he  was  born  July  22,  1621.  Being  a  boy 
of  uncon^mon  parts,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  1 5, 
and  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  undei*[ 
Dr.  John  Prideaux,  the  rector  of  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  liudied 
hard  there  for  about  two  years;  and  then  reinoved  to  Lincoln'a- 
inn,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  law,  and 
efpecially  that  part  of  it  uhich  related  chiefly  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  elecled  for  Tewkfbury  in  Gloucefter«« 
Ihire,  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Wellminfler,  April  13, 
1640,  but  was  foon  diflblved.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  af-< 
fe£led  to  the  king's  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  :  for 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  offered  his  alTiftance,  and 
projected  a  fcheme,not  for  fubduing  or  conquering  his  country^ 
but  for  reducing  fuch  as  had  cither  deferted  or  millaken  their 
duty  to  his  majefty's  obedience.  Locke,  in  his  memoirs  of  thij 
extraordinary  man,  has  related  the  matter,  which  the  reader  may 
fee  by  turning  to  his  works,  vol.  iii. 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter  front 
his  majelty  •,  but  percei\ing  that  he  was  not  in  confidence,  that 
his  behaviour  was  difliked,  and  his  perfon  in  daiiger,  he  retired 
into  the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went  up  to  London^ 
where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party:  **  to  vi-hich,"  fays 
Clarendon,  "  he  gave  himfelf  up  body  and  foul."  Pie  accepted 
a  commifTion  from  the  parliament ;  and,  raifing  forces,  took 
Wareham  by  ftorm,  October  1644,  and  foon  after  reduced  all 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorfetfliire.  1  his,  and  fome  other  actions 
of  the  fame  nature,  might  pofhbly  induce  the  above-mentioned 
liiftorian  to  fay,  that  he  "  became  an  implacable  enemy  to  tha 
royal  family."  Towards  the  end  of  1645  he  was  chofen  llieritT 
of  Norfolk,  and  approved  by  the  parliament.  The  next  year  he 
■was  flieriff  of  Wiltfhire.  in  1651  he  was  of  the  committee  ol 
20,  appointed  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  for  reforming  the 
law.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention  that 
met  after  Cromwell  had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and  one  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  figned  that  famous  protellation,  charging  thef 
protector  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government ;  and  he  al-» 
ways  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  ufurper  to  the  utmoft.' 
When  the  protector  Richard  was  depofed,  and  the  Rump  came 
again  into  power,  they  nominated   iir  Anthony  one  of    thei* 
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ouncil  of  ftafe,  and  a  commiffioner  for  managing  the  army, 
le  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  fecret  correfpondence 
.iththe  friends  of  Charles  II.  and  greatly  inftrumental  in  pro- 
moting his  reiloration  ;  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life 
■  h  the  powers  then  in  being.     ?Ie  was  returned  a  member  for 
orfetlhire,  in  that  which  was  called  the  healing  parliament, 
i  hich  fat  in  April  1660  j  and  a  refolution  being  taken  to  reftore 
he  conllitution,  he  was  named  one  of  the  12  members  of  the 
:oufe  of  commons,  to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  king.     It  was 
11  performing  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  over- 
urned  in  a  carriage  upon  a  dutch  road,  and  thereby  to  receive  a 
'jgerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many  years 
.  jr,  and  was  opened  when  he  was  chancellor. 
Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  majefly's 
oil  honourable  privy-council..     He  was  alfo  one  of  the  com- 
Tioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  j  and  though  the  Oxford 
-orian  is  very  fevere  on  him  on  this  occafion,  yet  he  is  not 
ieved  to  have  been  any  way  cojicerned  in  betraying  or  (lied- 
.ir.g  the  blood  of  his  fovercign.  By  letters  patent,  dated  April  20, 
!  '')6i,  he  vvas  created  baron  Afliley  of  Winborne  8t.  Giles;  foou 
r   made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the    exchequer, 
I  then  one  of  the  lords  commiilioners  for  executing  the  office 
iiigh-treafurer.     He  was  afterwards  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
county  of  Dorfet;    and,  April  23,     1672,    created    baron 
■■per  of  Pawlet  in  the  county  of  Somerfer,  and  earl  of  Shaftef- 
ry.     November  4,  following,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poil  of  lord 
;h  chancellor  of  England.  He  flione  particularly  in  his  fpeeches 
ir.  parliament  j  and,  if  we  judge  only  from  thofe  which  he  made 
uDon  fwearing  in  tlie  treafurer  Cliilbrd,  his  fucceffbr  fir  Thomas 
orne,  and  baron  Thurfland,  we  mufh  conclude  him  one  of 
.J  mofl  accompllfhed  orators  this  nation  ever  bred.     The  fliort 
time  he  was  at  the  helm,  was  a  feafon  of  Itorms  and  tempefts  ; 
.'.1  it  is  but  doing  him  juftice  to  fay  that  they  could  not  either 
ight  or  diftract  him.     November  9,  1673,  he  refigncd  the 
it  feal,  and  v/ith  fome  particular  circuraflances,  which  the 
der  may  like  to  hear.     SooU'  after  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  par- 
liament, as  Echard  relates,  the  earl  was  fent  for  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  court ;   as  v/as  alfo  fir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-general, 
to  whom  the  feals  were  promifed.     As  foon  as  the  earl  came, 
he  retired  with  the  king  into  the  clofet,  while  the  prevailing 
party  waited  in  triumph  to  fee  him  return  without  the  purfe. 
His  lordfliip  being  alone  with  the  king,  faid  :  "  Sir,  I  know  you 
intend  to  give  the  feals  to  the  attorney-general,  but  I  am  fure 
your  majeily  never  intended    to    difmifs  me  with  contempt." 
The  king,  who  could  not  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  replied,  **  Gods 
filh,  my  lord,  I  will  not  do  it  with  any  circumftance  that  may 
look  like  an  affront."    "  Then,  fir,"  faid  the  earl,  "  I  defire  your 

majeily 
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triajcfty  will  permit  me  to  carry  the  feals  before  you  to  chapel,' 
and  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houfe."  To  this  his 
majelly  readily  confented ;  and  the  earl  entertained  the  king 
with  news  and  diverting  ftories,  till  the  very  minute  he  was  to  ■ 
go  to  chapel,  purpofely  to  amufe  the  eourtiers  and  his  fucceflbrjli 
who  he  beUeved  was  upon  the  rack,  for  fear  he  fliould  prevail' 
upon  the  king  to  change  his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  came 
out  of  the  clofet,  talking  together  and  fmiling,  and  went  together 
to  chapel,  which  greatly  fui^prifcd  them  all :  and  fome  ran  im- 
mediately to  tell  the  duke  of  York,  that  all  his  meafures  were 
broken.  After  fermon  the  earl  went  home  with  the  feals,  and 
that  evening  ftie  king  gave  them  to  the  attorney-general. 

After  he  had  thus  quitted  the  court,  he  continued  to  make  a 
great  figure  in  parliament :  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  fhine, 
and  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  reft.  In  1675,  the  treafurer  Danby 
introduced  the  teft-blll  into  the  houle  of  lords,  which  was  vi- 
goioully  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  who,  if  we  may 
believe  Burnet,  diftinguiflied  himfeJf  more  in  this  feflion,  than 
ever  he  had  done  before.  This  dlfpute  occafioned  a  proro- 
gation; and  there  enfued  a  recefs  of  15  months.  When  the 
parliament  met  again,  Feb.  16,  1677,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
argued,  that  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  difTolved  :  the  earl  of 
Shaftefoury  v/as  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained  it  with  fo 
much  warmth,  that,  together  with  the  duke  before  mentioned, 
the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower;  where  he  continued  13  months,  though  the  other  lords, 
upon  their  fubmiffion,  were  immediately  difcharged.  When  he 
was  fet  at  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppofuion  to  the  earl  of 
Danby's  adminiilration  with  fuch  vigour  and  dexterity,  that  it 
was  found  impoflible  to  do  any  thing  efFe£lually  in  parliament, 
without  changing  the  fyftem  which  tlien  prevailed.  The  king, 
■who  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  eafy,  refolved  to  make 
a  change  ;  difmiffed  all  the  privy-council  at  once,  and  formed  a 
new  one.  This  was  declared  April  21,  1679  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  appointed  lord  prefident.  He 
did  not  hold  this  employment  longer  than  Otlober  the  5th  fol- 
lowing. He  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  duke  of  York,  by  lleadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  in-* 
venting,  the  pvojedl  of  an  exclulion  bill ;  and  therefore  no  won- 
der, if  a  party  was  conftantly  at  work  againft  him.  Upon  the  ' 
king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March  2 1,  S 
16^1,  he  joined  with  feveral  lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  it»! 
meetmg  there,  which  however  failed  of  fuccefs.  He  was  prefent' 
at  chat  parliament,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  exclufion  bill: 
but  the  duke  foon  contrived  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  hi*' 
refentment.  For  his  lordlhip  was  apprehended  for  high  treafon, 
July  2,   168 1  ;    and,    after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in 
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ouncU,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  up- 
wards of  four  months.  He  was  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and 
ifcharged  ;  yet  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe,  as  his  enemies  were 
ow  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  He  thought  it  high  time 
lerefoie  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  being  out 
f  their  reach,  he  might  wear  out  the  fmali  remainder  of  his  hfe 

I  peace.  It  was  with  this  view,  November  1682,  he  embarked 
)r  Holland ;  and  arriving  fafely  at  Amfterdam,  after  a  dan- 
erous  voyage,  he  took  a  houfe  there,  propofing  to  live  in  a  man- 
er  fuitable  to  his  quality.  He  was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the 
rft  dillin£lion,  and  treated  with  all  the  deference  and  refpe£t 
e  could  defire.  But  being  foon  feized  by  his  old  diftemper  the 
out,  it  immediately  flew  into  his  fkomach,  and  became  mortal ; 
»  that  he  expired  Jan.  22,  1683,  in  his  62d  year.  His  body 
as  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred  with  his  anceftors  at 
/inborne  ;  and  in  1732,  a  noble  monument,  with  a  large  iri- 
ription,  was  credied  by  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  his  great 
■aiidfon. 

We  fliall  not  enter  into  any  vindication  of  this  noble  per- 
nage  ;  but  we  may  mention  it  as  his  misfortune,  that  thofe 
ho  were  angry  with  him,  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  the  hif- 
iry  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  government  in 
hich  he  had  fo  large  a  fhare.    Marchmont  Needham  publifhed 

II  vere  pamphlet  againft  him,  Intituled,  **  A  packet  of  advices 
k1  animadverfions,  fent  from  London  to  the  men  of  Shaftef- 
irjy  which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  majefty's  fubjects  in  the  three 
ngdoms.  Lond.  1676  :"  and,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  the 
>ufe  it  contains  is  transferred  verbatim  into  the  account  given 
"  him  by  the  Oxford  hiftorian.  He  was  alfo  reprefented  as 
iving  had  the  vanity  to  expeft  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland  j 
id  this  made  way  for  calling  him  count  Tapfky,  alluding  to  the 
p,  which  had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ulcer 
tween  his  ribs,  when  he  was  chancellor.  It  was  alfo  a  ftand- 
g  jell  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  ilyle  him  Shiftfbury  in- 
:ad  of  Shaftefbury.  The  author  who  relates  this,  tells  us  alfo, 
at  when  he  was  chancellor,  one  fir  Paul  Neal  watered  his  mares 
la  rhenifh  and  fugar :  that  is,  entertained  his  miftrefles.  He 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way ;  and 
is  recorded,  that  Charles  II.  who  would  both  take  liberties  and 
::r  them,  once  faidto  the  earl  at  court,  in  a  vein  of  raillery  and 
oA  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to  his  amours,  "  I  believe, 
aftefbury,  thou  art  the  wickedeft  fellow  in  my  dominions  :" 

.  which,  with  a  low  bow  and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied. 
May  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  of  a  fubjedl  I  believe  I  am  j"  at 
lich  the  merry  monarch  laughed  moil  heartily. 
He  married  three  wives.  Anthony,  his  only  fon  and  faccefTor, 
rn  of  his  fecond  wife,  Jan.  16,  165 1,  was  the  father  of  An- 
\  oL.  IV.  R  thony, 
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thony,  that  noblemnn  of  extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  wliofc 
hiftory  we  fliall  relate  in  the  enfuing  article. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashlly),  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  the  celc-n 
brated  author  of  the  Chara6lerifl:ics,vi'as  born  Feb.  26,  1671,  at! 
Excter-houfe  in  London.  His  father  M'as  Anthony  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  ;  his  mother  lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of 
John  earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  j:;rand- 
fathcr  Anthony  hrll  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, of  whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article;  who  was 
fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  purfued  almofl  the  fame  method  in  teaching  him  the 
learned  languages,  as  Montaigne's  father  did  in  teaching  his  fon 
latin  :  that  is,  he  placed  a  perfon  about  him,  who  was  fo  tho- 
roughly verfed  in  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  as  to  fpeak  either 
of  them  with  the  greatelt  fluency.  By  this  means  lord  Shaftef- 
bury made  fo  great  a  progrels,  that  he  could  read  both  thefe  lan- 
guages with  eafe  when  but  1 1  years  old.  He  began  his  travclj 
in  1686,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  Italy,  where  he  acquirecj 
a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite'  arts.  This  knowledge  is  verj 
vifible  through  all  his  writings  •,  that  of  the  art  of  painting  isi 
more  particularly  fo,  from  the  treatife  he  compofed  upon  "  The 
Judgement  of  Hercules."  He  made  it  his  endeavour,  while  Iw 
was  abroad,  to  improve  himfelf  as  much  as  polTible  in  every  ac- 
complift^ment  •,  for  which  reafon  he  did  not  greatly  afi'ecl  th( 
company  of  otlier  englifli  gentlemen  upon  their  travels  •,  and  hi 
was  remarkable  for  fpeak ing  french  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  goo( 
an  accent,  that  in  France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1689,  he  was  oiFered  a  feat  ii 
parHament  from  fome  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his  family  hai 
an  intereft  •,  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that  ftricl  courfe  0 
ftudy,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf,  near  five  years.  Thei 
he  was  eletiSited  a  burgefs  for  Pool  :  and,  foon  after  his  comini 
into  parliament,  had  an  opportunity  of  Ibewing  that  fpirit  0 
liberty,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  whicl 
he  uniformly  directed  his  condu£l  on  all  occafions.  It  was  th 
bringing  in  and  promoting  "  The  atl  for  granting  counfel  ti 
prifoners  in  cafes  of  high  treafon."  This  he  looked  upon'al 
important,  and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  behalf :  but  whei 
he  llood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  was  fo  iri 
timidated,  that  he  loft  all  memory,  and  was  quite  unable  to  pre 
ceed.  The  houfe,  after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  h;; 
confufion,  called  loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceedei;'  t 
this  efFed  :  "  If  I,  fir,"  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  "wh 
rife  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  1 
confounded,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaft  of  what  I  pre 
pofed  to  fay ;  what  mull  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  wh(, 
without  any  aififtance,  is  pleading  for  his  life?"    During  th 
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jild  otlier  feUiorls,  m  which  he  continued  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
lons,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  a<Siing,  always  heartily 
pnCurring  in  every  motion  for  the  farther  fecurity  of  liberty : 
at  the  bufinefs  of  attending  regularly  the  houfe  of  commons, 
'hich  in  thofe  adlive  times  generally  fat  long,  in  a  few  years  fo 
npaired  his  health,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  weakly  confti- 
ition,  that  lie  was  obliged  to  decline  coming  again  into  parlia- 
lent,  after  its  diflblution  in  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  fpent  hid 
me  in  the  converfation  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned 
id  ingenious  men  then  refiding  in  that  country,  whofe  ac- 
ualntance  induced  him  to  continue  thete  above  a  twelvemonth. 
V  hen  he  went  to  Holland,  he  concealed  his  name,  as  it  is  faid^ 
ir  the  l;ike  of  being  lefs  interrupted  in  his  (ludies,  pretending 
Illy  to  be  a  ftudent  in  phyfic,  and  in  that  character  contrafted 
1  acquaintance  with  Bayle.  A  little  before  his  return  to  Ehg- 
nd,  being  willing  to  be  known  to  him  by  his  real  name,  he  con-» 
ivcd  to  have  Bayle  invited  to  dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was 
)ld  he  was  to  meet  lord  Afhley.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon 
ird  Alhley  that  morning,  was  ptefled  by  him  to  llayj  but  ex-» 
afed  himfelf,  faying,  "  1  can  by  no  means  ftay,  for  I  mud  be 
unckual  to  an  engagement,  where  I  am  to  meet  my  lotd  Afhley.'* 
'he  next  interview,  as  may  be  imagined,  occafion^d  fome  mirth; 
:k'.  their  intimacy  rather  increafed  than  leflened  after  the  dif- 
ncry,  for  they  never  ceafed  correfponding  till  Bayle's  death* 
luring  his  abfence  in  Holland,  an  imperfe£l  edition  of  his  "  In- 
uiry  into  virtue"  was  pubhfhedat  London-,  furfeptitioufly  taken 
om  a  rough  draught,  Iketched  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  age* 
he  perfon,  who  fefved  him  thus  unhandfomely,  was  Toland  j 
•\  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  many  favours.  This  trea- 
fe  was  afterwards  completed  by  him,  and  publi{hed  in  the  fe** 
Dnd  volume  of  the  Chara^lerillics. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of  Shaftef- 
ary  ;  but  did  not  attend  the  houfe  of  lords,  till  his  friend  lord 
omcrs  fent  a  meflenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the  bufinefs  of 
le  partition  treaty,  Feb.  1701.  On  the  acceffionof  queen  Anne, 
e  retired  to  his  ufual  courfe  of  lludying ;  and  in  the  beginning 
f  the  year  after,  viz.  1703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland, 
id  returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The 
ench  prophets  foon  aftef  having  by  their  enthufiaflic  extrava- 
inces  made  a  great  difturbance  throughout  the  nation,  there 
ere  different  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  fupprefTing  them, 
id  fome  advifed  a  profecution.  But  lord  Shaftefbury,  who  ab- 
Drred  any  flep  which  looked  like  perfecution,  apprehended  that 
ich  meafures  tended  rather  to  inflame  than  to  cure  the  difeafe : 
id  this  occafioned  his  "  Letter  concerning  enthufiafm,"  which 
e  publiflied  in  i7o8,  and  fent  it  to  lord  Vomers,  to  whom  he 
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addrefled  it,  though  without  the.  mention  eitliet  of  his  own  or 
lord  Somcib's  name.  Jan.  1 709,  he  publUlied  his  **  Moralifts,  a 
philofophical  ihaplbdy  ;"  and,  in  May  following,  his  **  Senfus 
communis,  or  an  eflay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humow." 
Tlie  fame  year  he  marritd  Mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  youngcfl:  daughter 
of  Thomas  Ewer,  efq.  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfhire;  to  whom  he  was 
related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an  only  fon,  Anthony  the  fourth 
earl  of  Shaftefbury.  Tn  17 10,  his  "  Soliloquy,  or  advice  to  an 
author,"  was  printed.  In  171 1,  finding  his  health  flill  declining, 
he  was  advifed  to  leave  England,  and  feck  afii fiance  from  a 
warmer  climate.  He  fet  out  therefore  for  Italy  in  July  171 1,. 
and  lived  above  a  year  after  his  arrival 5  dying  at  Naples,  Feb.  4. 

.  The  only  pieces  v^'hich  he  finlflied,  after  he  came  to  Naples 
were,  "  The  judgement  of  Hercules,"  and  the  "  Letter  concern- 
ing defign ;"  which  lad  was  firft  publiflied  in  the  edition  of  tlu 
Chara6lerillics,  1732.  The  red  of  his  time  he  employed  in  order- 
inghis  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edition.  The  feveral  prints 
then  firfi:  iuterfperfed  through  the  work,  -were  all  invented  b) 
himfelf,  and  dqfigned  under  his  immediate  infpedlion  :  and  hi' 
was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  a  moft  accurate  fet  of  inflruftion;' 
for  this  purpofe,  which  are  Itill  extant  in  manufcript.  In  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Chara^fleriftics,  he  completed  the  whole  0 
his  writings  which  he  intended  fhould  be  made  public.  Th( 
firft  edition  was  publifhed  in  1711;  but  the  more  complete  anc 
elegant  edition,  which  has  been  the  (landard  of  all  editions  fince 
was  not  publiffied  till  1713,  imjmediately  after  his  death.  Bu 
though  lord  Shaftefbury  intended  nothing  more  for  the  ^public 
yet,  in  1716,  fome  of  his  letters  were  printed  under  the  title  of 
"  Several  letters  \yritten  by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  th( 
univerfity :"  and,  in  1.721,  Toland  publi(hed,  "  Letters  from  th( 
late  earl  of  Shaftelhury  to  Robert  iVlolefworth,  efq."  Lon 
Shaftefbury  is  faid  to  have  had  an  eftecni  for  fuch  of  our  divine; 
(though  he  treated  the  order  very  feverely  in  general)  as  explainec 
cliriftianity  moft  conformably  to  his  own  principles;  and  it  wn 
under  his  particular  infpc^ion,  and  w'ith  a  preface  of  his  owi 
writing,  that  a  volume  of  Whichcot's  fermons  was  publiftied  ii 
1698,  from  copiesj  taken,  as  it  is  faid,  in  ftiort  hand,  as  they  wen 
delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

But  his  principal  lludy  was  the  writings  of  antiquity;  and  thof 
which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  moral  works  of  Xenophon 
Horace,  the  Enchiridion  of  Epicletus,  with  Arrian's  Commen 
taries,  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  From  thefe  he  formed  to  him 
felf  the  plan  of  his  philofophy  :  and  the  idea  which  he  framei 
to  himfelf  of  philofophy  in  general,  may  be  beft  comprehcnde( 
from  the  following  words  of  his,  where  addrefling  himfelt  to 
correfpondent,  he  fays :  "  Nor  v/ere  there  indeed  any  more  thai 
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wo  real  dlflin£t  philofophies :  the  one  derived  from  Socrates, 
:ui  pafTing  into  the  old  academic,  the  peripatetic,  and  lloicj  the 
aher  derived  in  reality  from  Dcmocritus,  and  pafling  into  the 
vrcnaic,  and  epicurean.     For  as  for  that  mere  fceptic  or  new 
cM.demic,  it  had  no  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exercife  of 
jphiflry,  rather  than  a  phllofophy.    The  firfl  therefore  of  thefe 
>■  ■'  philofophies  recommended  a<fl:ion,  concernment  in  civil  af- 
,  religion,  &c.  j  the  fecond  derided  all  this,  and  advifed  in- 
-a  and  retreat.     And  good  reafon  :  for  the  tirft  maintained, 
iociety,  right,  and  wrong,  were  founded  in  nature,  and  that 
a.ure  had  a  meaning,  and  was  herfelf ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  her 
its,  well-governed,  and  adminiilcred  by  one  fimple  and  per- 
ci:   intelligence.     The  fecond   again  derided  this,  and  made 
rovidence   and  dame  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as   a  doting   old 
Oman.     So  the    Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence,  Atius 
itid:ca  f.oicorum  tt^ovoix.     The  firft  therefore  of  thef?  philofo- 
hies  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  focial,  and  theiftic  :  the  fecond  the 
)n'rary."     Every   page   of  lord   Shaftefbury's  writings  (hews 
■111  to  have  been  n  zealous  aflertor  of  the  civil,  focial,  and  the- 
tjc  fyfteni :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems  to 
JVC  been   the  inculcating  of  thefe   two  principles,  viz.  that 
lerc    is  a  providence,  which  adminiilers  and  confults  for  the 
liole,  to  the  abfolute  ex'clufion  of  general  evil  and  diforder ; 
id  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence  a  political  or  focial 
liraal,   whofe   conilitution  can   only  find  its  true  and  natural 
ul  in  the  purfuit  and  exercife  of  the  moral  and  focial  virtues, 
uinerous    have  been   the    adverfaries   and  anfvverers  of  lord 
laftefliury  and  his  principles:  fuch  however  has  been  his  fate, 
'.:,    while  fome,   only   captivated  with  his  wit  and  humour, 
' '   highly  extolled  him  for  things  delivered  perhaps  too  freely, 
:Ii  bearing  no  relation  to  his  phllof  )phy,  and  others  o!i  the 
j;)pofite    fide  have  been  wholly   employed    in  cenfuring  thefe 
sedomsj  his  real  fyftem  and  opinions  have  in  a  manner  been 
'erlooked,  or  treated  at  leail;  as  a  vifionary  fchcme  of  his  own 
venting,  to  idolize  moral  virtue  :  though  they  may  be  proved 
every  part  to  be  in  fa£l  no  other  than  the  concurring  fenti- 
ents  of  the  bed  writers  among  the  antients. 
COOPER  (Maurick  Ashley),  a  very  learned  englidi  noble- 
an,  was  fon  to  the  fecond  earl  of  Shaftefbury,   and  brother 
the  third,  who  was  author  of  the  Charafleriftics.     He  tranf- 
:ed  Xenophon's  Cyropoedia,  or  the  inlVirurions  of  Cyrus  ;  to 
hich  he  has  prefixed  a  philofophical  deUc.ition,  addreiTed  to 
5  filler,   who  was  mother  of  the  late  Mr,  Harris  of  Salilbury, 
d   confequently  grandmotlier  of  lord  Malmeibury.     It  was 
ft  printed  in  2  vols   8vo.  1728,  foon  after  his  deceafe  :  it  pafled 
rough   another   edition,   and    a   third  was  printed  in    1770, 
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**  pot  with   the  eclat  of  popular  applaufe,  but  with  the  filent ' 
tipprobation  of  the  ftudious  few." 

COOPER  (Thomas),  a  learned  engllHi  blfhop,  was  born  at 
Oxford  about  1517,  and  educated  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to 
Magdalen  college ;  and,  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  gram, 
roar  learning,  and  gained  a  high  reputation,  he  was  there  eleft-, 
cd  firft  demi,  then  probationer  In  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow 
the  year  after.  He  quitted  his  fellowlhip  in  1546,  being  then 
married,  as  it  is  fuppofed  •,  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the 
crown,  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  and,  taking  a  ba- 
chelor's degree,  pra6lifed  It  at  Oxford.  He  dicl  this  becaufe 
he  was  fecretly  Inclined  to  the  proteftant  religion  *,  and  there- 
fore, upon  the  death  of  that  queen,  returned  to  his  former 
iludy  of  divinity.  Anarch  1 567,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  about  that  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church.  In  1569 
he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year  after  blfhop  of 
Lincoln,  July  1572,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  crofs. 
in  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  and  Its  liturgy;  to 
which  an  anfwer  was  fent  him  by  a  dlfaffefled  perfon,  which 
anfwer  Strype  has  printed  at  length  In  his  "  Annals  of  the 
Reformation."  In  1577  the  queen  fent  him  a  letter  to  put  a 
ftop  to  thofe  public  exercifes,  called  Prophefyings,  In  his  dioJ' 
cefe.  Thefe  prophefyings  were  grounded  upon  i  Cor.  xiv.  31, 
♦'  Ye  may  all  prophefy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all 
may  be  comforted,"  They  w-ere  fet  on  foot  In  leveral  parts  ol 
the  kingdom  about  157 1  ;  and  confifted  of  conferences  amonj 
the  clergy,  for  the  better  improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  an- 
other, in  the  knowledge  of  fcripture  and  divinity;  but  in  157' 
were  generally  fupprefled,  on  account  of  their  being  though 
feminarles  of  puritanifm.  In  1 584  he  was  tranflated  to  thi 
bifhopric  of  WInchefter  ;  which  diocefe  abounding  greatly  w'n\ 
papifts,  he  petitioned  the  privy-council  to  fupprefs  them,  an« 
among  other  methods  propofed,  "  that  an  hundred  or  two  0 
obftinate  recufants,  lufly  men,  well  able  to  labour,  might  b; 
fome  convenient  commlfTion  be  taken  up,  and  be  fent  Into  Flan 
ders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby  the  country  fliould  b 
difburdened  of  a  company  of  dangerous  people,  and  the  rel 
that  remained  be  put  In  fome  fear." 

This  reverend  and  holy  blOiop,  as  Wood  calls  him,  upo 
the  difcovery  of  William  Parry's  treafon,  put  out  an  orde 
of  prayer  and  thankfgiving  for  the  prcfervation  of  the  queen' 
life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  WInchefter ;  and 
Nov.  17,  1583,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  that  being  a  da 
of  public  thankfgiving,  as  well  for  the  queen's  acceffion,  : 
for  the  viclory  obtained  over  the  SpanKh  armada.  He  die 
ill  Wirxcheller  in  April  1594,  and  v^^as  buried  in  ^he  cathcdr; 
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lere  [m].  Over  his  grave,  which  is  on  the  fouth  ficfc  of  the 
loir,  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  witli  a  latin  infcrip- 
on  in  profe  and  verfc. 

■  The  character  of  this  bifhop  has  been  reprefented  in  an  ad- 
mtageous  light  by  feveral  writers.  One  ftyies  him  a  very 
.uned  man  ;  eloquent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  englifli 
ul  latin  languages.  Another  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
avity,  learning,  -^nd  holinefs  of  life.  "  He  was,"  fays  Wood, 
furnilhed  with  all  kind  of  learning,  almolt  beyond  all  his  con- 
mporaries;  and  not  only  adorned  the  pulpit  with  his  fer- 
ons,  but  alfo  the  commonweaUh  of  learning  with  his-  writ- 
igs."  "  Of  him,"  fays  fir  John  Harrington  [n],  "  I  can  fay 
uch;  and  I  fhould  do  him  great  wrong,  if  I  fliould  fay  no- 
ling  :  for  he  was  indeed  a  reverend  man,  very  well  learned, 
;cceding  induftrious  ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  days  counted  a 
cat  praife  to  him,  and  a  chief  caufe  of  his  preferment,  he 
rote  that  great  Dictionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.  His  life 
;  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  and  in  fome  fort  faint-like; 
T,  if  it  is  faint-like  to  live  unreproveable,  to  bear  a  crofs  pa- 
ently,  to  forgive  great  injuries  freely,  this  man's  example  is 
mplelefs  in  this  age."  He  married  a  wife  at  Oxford,  by 
horn  he  had  two  daughters  ;  but  he  was  not  happy  with  her, 
,e  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  "  The  whole  univerfity,"  fir 
)hn  Harrington  tells  us,   **  in  reverence  to  the  man,  and  in- 
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icum  &  poeticum,  i56i;,5  folio.     This 

l\  or.ary  was  fu  much  efteemed  by  queen 

iZii^eth,  that  (Tie  endeavoured,  as  Wood 

Is   U3,  to  promote  the  author  for  it  in 

:  church  as  high  as  Ihe  could.     It  is  an 

provementof  Bibliotheca  Eliotae,  Eliot's 

I'diy  or  ditlionary,  printed  in    1541; 

as  fome  think,  it  is  taken  out  of  Ro- 

t  Stephens's  Thefaurus  linguae  latinae, 

i  iiM  kjjicon  latij;o-l«utonicum.   3.  A 


brief  expofition  of  fuch  chapteri  of  the 
old  teftament  as  ufually  are  read  in  the 
church  at  common  prayer,  on  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  1573,  410,  4.  A 
fermon  at  Lincoln,  I575»  8vo.  5. 
Twelve  fermons,  1580,  4to.  6.  An  admo- 
nition to  the  people  of  England,  wherein 
arc  anfwered  not  only  the  flanderous  un- 
truths reproachfully  uttered  by  Martin 
the  libeller,  but  alfo  many  other  crimes 
by  fome  of  his  brood,  objeded  generally 
againft  all  bifhops  and  the  chief  of  the 
elergy,  purpofely  to  deface  and  difcredit 
the  prefent  ftate  of  ths  shurch,  1585, 
4to.  This  was  an  anfwer  to  John  ap 
Henry's  books  againft  the  eftablilhed 
chuich,  publifhed  under  the  name  of 
Martin  Mar-Prelate.  Ap  Henry,  or  his 
club  of  puritans,  replied  to  the  biftiop's 
book,  in  two  ludicrous  pamphlets,  intitu- 
led, ''  Ha'  ye  any  work  for  a  Cooper  ?" 
and  "  More  work  for  a  Cooper," 

[n]  a  brief  furvey  of. the  ftate  of  the 
church  of  England  in  queen  Elizabetli 
and  king  James's  reign  ;  being  a  charac- 
ter and  h:ftory  of  the  bi(hops  of  thofe 
times,  Lond.  1(^53)"  8vo.  p.  62.  64. 

^  dignity 
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dignity  of  the  matter,  ofFercd  to  fcparatc  Jier  from  him  by  pub: 
lie  authority,  and  fo  to  fet  hinv  free,  being  the  innocent  party ; 
but  he  would  by  no  means  agree  thereto,  alleging  he  knew  his 
own  infirmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried ;  and  to  di- 
vorce and  marry  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduft  with 
fo  great  a  fcandal." 

COOPER  (Samuel),  an  eminent  englifh  painter,  was  born 
in  London  in  1609,  ^"^  ^'^^^  under  the  care  and  dlfcipline  of 
Mr.  Hoikins,  his  uncle :  but  derived  the  moft  confiderable  ad- 
vantages from  his  obfervations  on  the  works  of  Van  Dyck,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  was  commonly  ftyled  the  Van  Dyck  in  little. 
His  pencil  was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only ;  and  indeed 
below  that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  be 
wiflied.  But  for  a  face,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  it,  namely 
the  graceful  and  becoming  air,  the  (Irength,  relievo,  and  noble 
fpirit,  the  foftncfs  and  tender  livelinefs  of  flefh  and  blood,  and 
the  loofenefs  snd  gentle  management  of  the  hair,  his  talent  was 
fo  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  it  may 
without  vanity  be  afhrmed,  he  was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  moft 
famous  Italians;  and  that  hardly  any  one  of  his  prcdcceflbrs 
has  ever  been  able  to  fhew  fo  much  perfection  in  fo  narrow  a 
compafs.  The  high  prices  of  his  works,  and  the  great  efteem 
in  which  they  were  held  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were 
abundant  proofs  of  their  great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  this  mafler  throughout  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his 
mafler  and  uncle  Hofkins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with  his  nephew's 
performances  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  partnerfhip  with 
him.  His  jealoufy  increafed^  and  he  difTolved  it  ;  leaving  our 
artift  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  to  carry,  as  he  did,  moll  of  the 
bufinefs  of  that  time  before  him..  He  drew  Charles  II.  and  his 
queen,  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  the  duke  of  York,  and  moil  of 
the  court :  but  the. two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  french  king  of- 
fered 150!.  for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  Cooper 
carrying  the  latter  with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired 
there,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
likewife  did  feveral  large  limnings  in  an  unufual  fize  for  the 
court  of  England  ;  for  v.-hlch  his  widow  received  a  penfion 
durivig  her  life  from  the  crown. 

Anfwerable  to  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his  fkill  in 
mufic  ;  and  he  v/as  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  lutenlfb,  as  well  as 
the  moft  ex<,cllent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  fpent  feveral  years 
of  his  life  abroad,  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  greateft 
men  of  France,  Holland,  and  his  own  country,  and  by  his 
works  more   univerfally  known  in  all  parts  of  chriftendom. 

He 
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\c  died  at  London  in  1672,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  Pan- 

r  IS  church  in  the  fields ;  where  there  is  a  fine  marble  mouu- 

icnt  let  over  hiin,  with  a  latin  infcription  upon  it; 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  together 

ith  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  Hofeins,  their 

ncle.     Alexander  performed  well   in    miniature  •,    and  going 

cyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chridina,  queen  of  Sweden,  yet 

.IS  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.     He  alfo  did  landr 

:apes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was  accounted  an 

dnilrable  draughtfman. 

COOPER  (Jc-HM   Gilbert,  efq.),  of  Thurgarton  in  Not-; 

ughamfliire,  was  the  Icn  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family. 

vfter   paffing  through  Weftminfter-fchool  under  Dr.  Nichols, 

c  became  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 

iul   refided   there  two   or   three    years.     Soon  afterwards  he 

carried  Mifs  Wright,  daughter  to  the  recorder  of  Leicei  er, 

nd  fettled  at  his  family  feat.     He  died  in  April   1769,  after 

illering  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs  arihng  from  the  kone. 

ies  the  "  Life  of  Socrates,"  (firft  publillied  in  1757,  w'bi<^Ji 

be  confidered  as  his  magnum  opus,  and  in  compiling  which 

■MS  fupplied  with  authorities  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Jack- 

uf  Leicelter)  Cooper  was  author  of  "  Curfory  remarks  oa 

burton's   new   edition    of  Pope's   Works ;    occaiiowed  by 

modern  commentator's  iiijurious  treatment,  in  one  of  his 

-  3  upon  the  effay  on  Criticifm,  of  the  author  of  the,  life  of 
cerates.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1751,"  8vo.  He  wrote  fom^ 
unibers  of  the  periodical  paper  called  the  World  ;  was  author 
1  VcT  Vert  [o],  or  the  Nunnery  parrot,  an  heroic  poem  in  four 

:os,  tranflated  from  the  french  of  monf.  Grefiet,  and  pub- 
i  a  volum.e  of  poems  on  feveral  fubjecls,  1764,"  8voj  and 

inted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Dodiley's  Fugitive  Pieces, 
elegant  latin  epitaph  on  an  iiitant  Ion,  who  died  the  day 

"  he  vyas  born  1740,  is  printed  in  Gent.  Mag.  1778,  p   486, 

.  a  whimfical  poetical  tranllation.     "  A  father's  advice  to 

-  )n,"  by  Cooper,  is  in  the  3d  volume  of  Pearch's  co'.leclion. 
the  firil  appearance  of  the  "  Letters  on  Tafte"  it  v/as  ob- 

d,  that  Cooper's  *'  genius  feemed  to  ihine  more  in  defcrip- 

than  in  definition ;  that  he  had  more  of  imagery  than  of 

.alation;    that  his  imac^inatlon  was  the  ilrongeit  talent  of 

!'i  mind,  and  that,  ir  he  had  not  attempted  to  oifer  any  thing 

V  on  the  fubjecl  of  taite,  he  was  always  fo  entertaining, 

ted,  and  fplendid  in  his  diition,  that  the  reader  who  is  not 

.  Liucted  by  him,  cannot  fail  of  being  pleafed. 

COOPER  (Miles  Dr.),  one  of  the  miniilers  of  the  epifcopal 

hapel  of  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  prefident  of  the  College  of 

[o]  Reprinted  in  the  firil  volume  of  DiUy's  "  Repofuoryj  iJ77-" 

New 
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New  Yorlc.  He  was  formerly  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  April  16,  1 760 ;  and  D.  C.  L. 
by  diploma,  February  25,  1767.  He  publilhed  a  volume  of 
poems  about  1758;  and  a  fermon,  on  the  origin  of  civil  govern- 
ment, preached  before  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  on  the  Fad 
1777.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  ill  May  1785. 

COOTE  (Sir  Eyre),  was  born  in  1726,  and,  having  at  an 
early  period  devoted  himfelf  to  arms,  if  we  are  not  raifinformed, 
fcrved  in  his  majefty's  troops  during  the  rebellion  in  1745.  In 
the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1754  the  regiment  under  colonel  AU 
dercon,  to  which  fir  Eyre  Coote  belonged,  embarked  from 
Ireland  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  January  1757  fir  Eyre,  then  a 
captain,  was  ordered  by  admiral  Watlon  to  take  poflelhon  of 
Calcutta,  furrendered  by  the  nabob,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
governor,  but  of  which  he  was  almofl:  immediately  difpoflefied 
by  colonel  Clive,  who  claimed  to  be  the  fupcrior  officer.  H 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  redu6tion  of  Houghley  and  ot 
Chandenagore.  At  the  battle  of  Plalley,  in  June,  he  fignalized 
himfelf  fo  much  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the 
honour  of  that  important  vidlory.  In  July,  being  then  a  major, 
he  was  detached  with  a  party  in  purfuit  of  mondeur  Law,  who 
had  collected  together  the  difperfed  French  ;  which  expedition, 
though  it  did  not  fucceed  as  to  its  principal  obje6l,  the  capture 
of  Mr.  Law,  was  yet  attended  with  advantages  both  to  the 
company  and  the  country  at  large.  In  the  fame  year,  general 
Lally  threatening  the  fiege  of  Trichinopoly,  major  Coote,  then 
become  a  colonel,  drew  together  what  forces  he  could,  and  in- 
veftcd  Wandewafli,  which  he  took  the  30th  of  Nov.  in  three 
days.  Knowing  the  advantage  of  this  place,  general  Lally  atr 
tempted  to  retake  it,  which  brought  on  an  engagement  the  2 2d 
of  July  1760,  in  which  the  french  troops  were  entirely  routed, 
and,  with  their  general,  fled  in  defpair  to  Pondicherry. 

The  fiege  of  this  place  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Nov, 
and  was  carried  on  with  unremitted  diligence  until  the  middle 
of  January  1 761,  when  the  englifli  forces  took  pofleffion  of  this 
important  town  j  the  garrifon,  confiiling  of  1400  european 
foldiers,  became  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  a  vail  quantity  of  niili* 
tary  forces,  and  great  riches,  were  given  up  at  difcretion  to  the 
vidiors.  This  was  the  final  blow  to  the  french  power  in  India, 
On  the  colonel's  return  to  England  the  next  year,  he  was  pre* 
fented  by  the  court  of  directors  with  a  diamond-hilted  fword, 
which  colt  700I.  as  a  teftimony  of  gratitude  for  the  important 
fervices  he  had  done.  At  the  clofe  of  1769,  or  very  early  in 
1770,  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Eaft  India 
company's  forces  in  India.  He  reached  Madras  in  17703  but 
left  that  place  again  in  Odlober  to  proceed  to  Buflbrah,  from 
whence  he  profecuted  his  journey  to  Europe  Qverland.     The 

reafon 
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•jafon  of  his  quitting  fort  St.  George  was  fuppofed  to  Kave  been 
iving  to  a  difpute  with  the  governor  there.  On  the  31ft  of 
lugull  1771  he  was  invefted  with  the  order  of  the  Bath;  and 

March  1773  he  became  colonel  of  the  37th  regiment  of  foot, 
hich  being  fiiatloned  in  Scotland,  he  refided  at  fort  George 
lere  as  governor.  On  the  death  of  general  Clavering  in  the 
aft  Indies,  fir  Eyre  Coote  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  fu- 
■eme  council  at  Bengal,  and  commander  of  the  britiih  troops, 
i  1780,  Hyder  Ally  having  invaded  the  Carnatic,  general 
loote  was  fent  with  money  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
engal  to  the  coafb  of  Coromandcl,  where  he  affumed  the  com- 
land  of  the  army. 

About  July  1781  he  with  10,000  men,  Europeans  and  na- 
ves, defeated  Hyder's  army,  confiding  of  more  than  150,000, 
ear  Porto  Novo.  This  was  the  firft  check  of  moment  given 
3  his  career  ;  and,  during  the  fucceediiig  progrefs  of  the  war, 
lyder  was  repeatedly  defeated  by  fir  Eyre  Coote.  In  1783, 
hie  public  fervice  again  requiring  his  prefence  in  the  Carnatic, 
le,  though  in  a  dying  flate,  again  left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  in 
irder  to  re-aflume  the  command  of  the  army  upon  that  coaft. 
le  arrived  at  Madras  the  24th  April  1783,  and  died  two  days 
ifter.  His  corpfe  was  fent  to  England,  and  landed  at  the  Jetty- 
lead  2d  September  1784,  and  depofited  in  the  chapel  at 
Plymouth  until  the  7th,  when  it  proceeded  to  Weft  Park,  the 
"amily-feat  in  Hampfhire,  and  was  from  thence  remeved  on  the 
4th  for  interment  in  the  parifh-church  of  Rockwood. 

COOTWICH  (John),  of  Utrecht,  dodor  in  the  canon  and 
;he  civil  laws  :  after  having  traverfed  feveral  countries  of  Eu- 
•ope,  he  travelled  into  Afia,  went  to  Paleftine,  and  vifited  with 
great  particularity  all  the  places  that  had  any  thing  to  attract 
his  curiofity.  The  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Levant  appear- 
ed in  1619,  under  the  title  of  Travels  into  Jerufalem  and  Syria, 
n  latin,  410.  .  This  work,  now  become  fcarce,  is  curious,  from 
he  various  particulars  it  contains,  on  the  manners  and  cuftom* 
of  the  Levantines.  / i]l:r1,i.-'>  Aj  ! 

COPERNlCLTS  (NiCHOLAUs),  an  eminent  aftronomer,  was 
born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia,  Jan.  19,  1472.  He  was  taught  the 
latin  and  greek  languages  at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Cra^- 
covia,  where  he  fludied  philofophy  and  phyfic.     His  genius  in 

the  mean  time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  . 

purfued  through  all  its  branches.     He  laboured  at  perfpeQive  .  .  /*'^^''  i 
particularly  j  and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  painting,  in  which  he  'y^-* ^t*^^-^  • 
is  faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  have  drawn  a  \erj"f^'"-^  ^'y 
good  pidure  of  himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs.     He  had  ^-ft^^^-f  1 
formed  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate  a  journey  f*''^*^"^--^, 
into  Italy  ;    and  a  traveller,  who  fet  out  in  quell   of  natural  ^'  **^^     > 
r.T:!Qwledge,  fhould,  as  he  juftly  imagined,  be  able  not  only^'?^*^? 
6  barely  Sv^-^'-i*-^-: 

iO         I    '■ 
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barely  to  fhadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draught,  but  exactly  ti 
delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was  worthy  of  his  no 
tJce.  This  was  his  motive,  and  a  good  one  too,  for  cuhivatin^ 
as  he  did  the  art  of  painting.  He  fee  out  for  Italy  when  In 
was  23  i  but  {laid  at  Bononia  fome  time,  for  tlie  fake  of  beinj 
with  the  celebrated  aihonomer  Dominicus  Maria  ;  whofe  con- 
vcrfation,  however,  and  company  he  afFecled,  not  fo  much  as  i 
learner,  as  an  affiftant  to  him  in  making  obfervations.  Froir 
jthence  he  palled  to  Rome,  where  he  no  fooner  arrived,  than  h( 
■was  prefcntly  confidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regio- 
inontanus ;  and  acquired,  in  iliorc,  fo  great  a  reputation,  thai 
he  was  chofen  profelfor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  witj^ 
rruch  applaufe  a  long  time  in  that  city.  He  alfo  made  fome 
aftronomical  obfervations  there,  about  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  began  to 
apply  his  vail  knowledge  in  mathematics,  to  correal  the  fyftem 
of  aflronomy  which  prevailed.  H°  could  not  perfuade  him- 
felf  but  that  the  vafl  machine  of  the  world,  formed  by  an  all- 
wife  and  all-poweriul  Being,  muft  be  lefs  embarvalled  and  ir- 
regular than  that  lyltem  fuppofed.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore 
to  collecl  ail  the  books  which  had  been  written  by  philofophers 
and  aflronomers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes 
they  had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  :  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  pans  of  the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a 
more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  in  its  motions  eftablifhed, 
than  what  the  allroncmers  of  thofe  times  fp  eafdy  admitted. 
But,  of  all  their  hypothefes,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  that  of 
the  Pythagoreans  :  which  made  the  fun  the  centre  of  the  fyf- 
tem, and  the  earth  to  move,  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round 
its  own  axis  alfo.  He  thought  he  dilcerned  much  beautiful 
.order  and  proportion  in  ihis ;  and  that  all  that  embarraflment  and 
perplex  ty  from  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  which  attended  the 
ptolemaic  hypothefis,  would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyflem  then  he  began  to  confider  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  about  35.  He  employed  himfelf  in  contemplat- 
ing the  phenomena  carefully  j  in  mathematical  calculations ; 
in  examining  the  obfervations  of  the  antients  5  in  making  new 
obfervations  of  Ids  own  :  and  after  more  than  20  years,  chiefly 
fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to  perfection,  and 
cflabllihed  that  fyftem  of  the  world,  which  goes  by  his  name, 
and  is  now  univcrfally  received.  This  he  performed  in  a  wor< 
intituled  *'  De  revolutionibus  orbium  coeleilium  :"  which  work, 
though  he  had  employed  fo  m.uch  pains  and  time  about,  and  had 
finifhed  at  laft  to  his  mind,  he  was  yet,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  pre-  ,1 
face  to  it,  fomewhat  afraid  to  publilh.  "  I  have  long  doubted  I 
with  myfelf,"  fays  he,  "  whether  1  fliould  venture  my  commen- 
taries 
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tries  upon  the  motion  of  the  earth  abro^id  •  whether  it  would 

ot  be  better  to  imitate  the  pythagoreans  i  i  this  refpedl:  alfo, 

ho  were  wont  to  communicate  tlie  myfteries  vt   tlieir  philo- 

)]ihy,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only." 

kiul  he  adds  afterwards,  that   "  the  novelty  of  his  opinion  had 

i  >ll  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  publifliing  his  bookj 

h  had  indeed  now  lain  in  his  cfcritolr,  not  nine  years  only, 

.li  is  the   term  Horace  prefcribes,   but  almoft  four  times 

'-  years."     At  length,  however,  by  the  importunity  of  his 

lends,  he  was  induced  to  let  it  come  out ;  but  a  copyot  it  was 

>  fooner  brought  to  him,  than  he  M'as  prefently  feized  with  a 

nt  elFufion  of  blood,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Some 

;\e  almoft  been  ready  to  impute  this   fuddeii  change  (for  he 

ad  all  his  life  long  enjoyed  a  good  Itate  of  health)  to  anxiety 

lul  terror  arifing  from  the  offence  which  he  knew  he  fhould 

ive   to   the  bigoted  part  of   his  countrymen,  who  are  always 

ire  to  decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo  reafonable  and 

■<  11  grounded,  and  to  perfecute  the  autliors  of  novelties  to  the 

rniolt  of  their   power.     Much  of  this   ufage,   no  doubt,  he 

ou!d    have   felt,    if  death  had  not  intercepted  him  :  for,  as 

Talfendus  tells  us,  his  work  was  fcarcely  abroad,  when  "  a  lit- 

letty  fchoolmafter  of  Elburg,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  mob, 

C!;ht  him  upon  the  ftage,  as  Ariflophanes  did  Socrates,  and 

aled  his  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth."     He 

May  24,  1543,  aged  70. 

i  his  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Worms  by 

is  mother's   brother  Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  bifhop  of 

lat  place.     He  was  not  only  the  greateil  of  aftronomers,  but 

icomparably  Ikilled  in  other  parts  of  fcience  and  learning,  and 

perfect  mafter  of  the  greek  and  latin  tongues  :  to  all  which  he 

d  fo  much  piety  and  innocence  of  manners,  as  might  fcrva 

.  pattern  for  all  the  world.     This  revival  of  the  pythagoric 

vliem  by   Copernicus,  gave  occafion,  fays  GaiTendus,  to  our 

ountryman   Gilbert  <t>  frame  his  magnetic  philofophy  ;  which 

i   built  upon    this  principle,  that  the  attraftive  power  in  mag- 

ets  and  magnetic  bodies  arifes  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth 

3und   its   axis.     While  Copernicus  was  reviving  this  fyftem, 

nd  labouring  to  explain  and  efLabliflr  it,  fome  of  his  friends 

biocled,  that,  fuppofing  it  true,  viz.  fuppofing  the  fun  at  reil 

1  the  centre,  and  the  earth  moving  round  it,  the  planet  Venus 

luil  needs  undergo  the  fame  phafes  with  the  moon  j  to  whom 

e   is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  "  pofterity  would  probably  dif- 

over   that   it  did  fo."     This  prophecy  of  his  was  fuhilled  by 

Ke   famous  Galileo  Galilei,  who  firit  made  the  difcovery  with 

1°  telefcope,  and  thereby  wonderfully  confirmed  the  Coperni- 

cin  iyftem :  for  which,  however,  he  was  thrown  into  prlfon  by 

ope  Urban  VIII.  and  not  fuffered  to  come  out  till  he  had  re- 

9  canted 
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canted  his  opinion  ♦,  that  is,  till  he  Imd  renounced'  the  teftimony 
of  his  fenfcs.  This  fliews  us,  that  the  appreheniion  of  trouble^ 
w4iich  Copernicus  expcflcd  from  the  novelty  of  his  fchemc, 
was  not  without  a  reafonablc  foundation. 

COQUES  (GoNZAi.o),  an  cfteemed  painter  of  portraits  and 
Converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1618,  and  wast  a  difci-' 
pie  of  the  old  David  Ryckaert,  under  whofe  direction  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  diligently  to  cultivate  thofe  promifing  talents 
which  he  poflefled,  not  only  by  prattifing  the  beft  rules  admi- 
niftered  to  him  by  his  inftruclor,  but  alfo  by  ftudying  natuw 
with  Angular  attention.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Vandyckj 
and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artifl  as  his  model,  had 
the  happincfs  of  fo  far  fucceeding  that  next  to  him  he  was  ef- 
tcemcd  equal  to  any  other  painter  of  his  time.  In  the  fchool 
of  Ryckaert,  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  paint  converfations, 
and  he  frequently  compofed  fubje£ts  of  fancy,  like  Teniers, 
Oltade,  and  his  mailer ;  and  by  that  habit  he  introduced  a  very 
agreeable  llylc  of  portrait-painting  in  a  kind  of  hiftorical  con- 
verfations which  feemed  much  more  acceptable  to  perfons  of 
tafle  than  the  general  manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  com- 
pofed feveral  fine  pidlures  for  Cliarles  I.  and  likewife  feveral 
for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  tlie  prince  of  Orange ;  which 
latter  prince  as  -4  mark  of  refpecl  prefented  Coques  with  a 
rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold  medal  on  which  the  buft  of  that 
prince  was  imprefl'ed.  He  died  in  1684.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent pencil  •,  his  portraits  were  well  defigned,  with  eafy  natu- 
ral attitudes ;  he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo  as 
to  avoid  confufion  and  embarraflment ;  he  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary clearnefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and  hands  •,  and  his  touch 
was  free,  firm  and  broad  —  a  circumftance  rery  uncommon  ini 
works  of  a  fmall  fize. 

CORAM  (Capt.  Thomas),  was  born  about  1668,  bred  to 
the  fea,  and  fpent  the  firft  part  of  his  life  as  mafier  of  a  veffeJ 
trading  to  our  colonies.  While  he  refided  in  that  part  of  the 
metropciis  which  is  the  common  refidence  of  fea-faring  people, 
bufinefs  often  obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  te- 
turn  late  ;  when  he  had  frequent  ocCafions  of  feeing  young 
children  expofed,  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa- 
rents. This  excited  his  compafTion  fo  far,  that  he  proje^led  thtff 
Foundling  Hofpital ;  in  which  humane  defign  he  laboured  17 
years,  and  at  iafl:,  by  his  fole  application,  obtained  the  royal 
charter  for  it.  He  was  highly  inltrumental  in  promoting  an-< 
other  good  defign,  viz.  the  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  ilores 
imported  from  the  colonies ;  and  was  eminently  concerned  in 
letting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia.  His 
Jaft  charitable  defign,  in  which  he  lived  to  make  feme  progrefs, 

bus 
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it  not  to  complete,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting  the  Indians  in 
orth  America  more  clofely  to  the  Britifh  intereft,  by  an 
labliftiment  for  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  Indeed  he 
jient  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  fcrving  the  public,  and  with  fo 
iital  a  difregtird  to  his  private  interell,  that  towards  the  latter 
jirt  of  it  he  was  himfelf  fupported  by  the  voluntary  fubfcrip* 
i pns  of  public-fpirited  perfons  ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
fiat  truly  amiable  and  benevolent  prince  Frederic,  late  prince 
if  Wales. 

;i  This  fingulaf  and  memorable  man  died  at  his  lodgings  near 
eicefler  iSquarc,  March  29,  1751,  in  his  84th  year:  and  was 
iterred,  purfuant  to  his  dellre,  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel 
f  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  an  ampid  infcription  perpe- 
lates  his  memory,  as  Hogarth's  portrait  has  preferved  his  noneft 
juntcnance, 

CORBET  (Richard),  an  ingenious  poet,  and  prelate  of  the 
hurch  of  England,  was  fon  of  Vincent  Corbet,  and  born  at 
,wcU  in  Surry  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza" 
eth.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminller  fchool,  and  fent  from 
icnce  to  Oxford  in  1598,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Chrilt- 
[xurch.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  ;  and  afterwards  enter- 
ig  into  orders,  became  an  eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and 
loquence  recommended  him  to  James  I.  who  made  him  one, 
f  his  chaplains  inordinary;  and,  in  1620,  promoted  him  to 
le  deanery  of  Chrift-church.  He  was  at  this  time  D.  D.  vicar 
f  iCaffington  near  Woodflock  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  prebendary 
\  the  church  of  Sarum.  In  1629  ^^  '^''^  preferred  to  the  fee 
f  Oxford;  and,  in  1632,  tranflated  to  that  of  Norwich.  In 
is  younger  years  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  poetrv,  but  with 

0  defign  to  publifh  ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of  them,  that  he 
)ok  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  we  know  not  at  what  time, 
.'here  is  extant  in  the  Mufeum  Afln-nola'anum  a  funeral  oration 

1  latin,  by  Dr.  Corbet,  on  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  A.  D. 
612.  He  died  July  28,  1635,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
f  Norwich.  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
)xford,  though  in  fome  refpetls  unworthy  of  fuch  an  office  ;" 
ut  the  ground  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear.  Some  have 
irmifed,  that  the  hiftorian  might  think  the  charadler  of  a  poet 
30  light  for  and  inconfiftent  with  that  of  a  bilhop  ;  to  which 
re  (hall  farther  add,  that  Corbet  has,  in  one  of  his  poems, 

f-eated  fome  of  the  fuperflitions  of  the  roman  catholics,  their 
eneration  efpecially  for  reliques,  and  the  many  forgeries  prac- 
led  in  that  refped,  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner.  Novt',  though 
76  would  not  infinuate  by  any  means,  that  Mr.  Anthony  Wood 
'■as  a  papift,  yet  it  is  well  knov/n  that  ridicule  exerted  in 
■latters  of  religion,  even  againft  a  falfe  one,  has  never  been 
^reeable  to  perfons  of  his  great  zeal  and  piety ;  and  this,  it  is 

not 
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not  improbable,  might  make  him  think  our  poet  nbt  gtav 
enoug;.  for  a  biihop. 

After  his  death,  a  colle£lion  of  his  poems  was  publiflicd  \in 
der  the  titic  of  "  Poetica  llromata,  1648,"  8vo ;  and  anothe 
edition  of  them  in  a  thin  i2mo.  in  1672,  dedicated  to  fir  Ed 
ward  Bacon,  of  Redgrave-hall  in  Suffolk.  He  had  marriei 
Alice  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hutton,  vicar  of  Flower  ii 
Northar.iptonlhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  named  after  hi 
grandfather.   • 

CORDEMOI  (Gf-RAuD  de),  was  born  at  Paris,  of  a  nobl 
family,  originally  of  Auvergne.  He  firft  applied  himfelf  to  th< 
bar,  which  he  quitted  for  the  philofophy  of  Defcartes.  Bof 
fuet,  who  was  no  lefs  an  admirer  of  that  philofopher,  gave  hin 
to  the  dauphin  in  quality  of  reader.  He  filled  his  polt  wit! 
fuccefs  and  zeal,  and  died  the  8th  of  O£lober  1684,  membei 
of  the  french  academy,  at  an  advanced  age.  We  are  indebted  t( 
his  pen  for,  i.  The  general  hiftory  of  France  during  the  twc 
firil  races  of  its  kings,  2  vols.  fol.  1685  ;  difparaged  by  fathei 
Daniel,  but  not  the  worfe  on  that  account.  We  are  told  bj 
an  author  of  credit,  that  he  found  in  the  old  chroniclen 
fcarcely  any  thing  but  abfurdities  and  contradictions  ;  but,  ra- 
ther encouraged  than  deterred  by  difficulties,  he  unravelled  the 
chaos  of  the  two  firil  races>  elucidated  a  number  of  faCts,  eithei 
equivocal  or  doubtful,  and  brought  others  to  light  which  were  bul 
little  knovv'n  or  )iot  at  all.  He  wrote  in  a  nervous  but  diffufive 
ftyle,  and  too  eafily  adopts  fome  fabulous  accounts.  Corde- 
moi  fhould  have  confined  himfelf  at  firft  to  the  hiftory  oi 
Charlemagne,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  for  whom  Flcchiet 
had  undertaken  his  hiftory  of  Theodofius.  The  latter,  more 
of  the  orator  than  the  critic,  had  foon  finifhed  his  work  ;  but 
the  other,  unwilling  to  advance  any  thing  except  on  good  proofs, 
went  up  to  the  obfcurcit  periods  of  the  monarchy,  and  en- 
gaged in  digreffions  foreign  to  the  fubject,  in  long  and  thorny 
dlfcullions,  which,  while  they  fupplicd  us  with  the  hiftory  ot 
the  two  firft  races,  deprived  us  of  that  of  Charlemagne.  More- 
over, his  erudition  (fays  d'Olivetj  appears  in  too  great  an  un- 
drefs,  and  deilitute  of  the  graces  with  vi'hich  it  might  have  been 
ornamented,  without  being  overcharged.  2.  Divers  tracls  in 
mctaphyfics,  hiftory,  politics  and  moral  philofophy,  reprinted  in 
4fo.  1704,  under  the  title  of  CEuvres  de  feu  M.  de  Cordemoi. 
They  contain  ufeful  inveftigations,  judicious  thoughts,  and  fen- 
fible  refiedlions  on  the  method  of  writing  hiftory.  He  h^d 
adopted  in  philofophy,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  fentlments  of 
Defcartes,  but  M'ithout  fervility  i  he  even  fometimes  ditters 
from  them. 

CORDUS  (EuRicius),  a  german  phyfician  and  poet,  died  at 
Bremen  the  24th  of  Dec.  1535,  after  having  publifhed  feveral 

works 
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Diks  In  the  art  of  medicine.  He  was  in  habits  of  Intimacy  with 
i!iy  of  the  learned  of  his  time,  among  others  with  Erafmus  ; 
t  his  too  great  fincerity  and  opennefs  of  chara£lcr  fometimes 
'  ■  i  him  enemies.  His  latin  poems  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
,  8vo. 

■RDUS  (Valerius),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  worthy  of 

rher,  was  born  in  Heire-CalTel  in  15 15.     He  appHed  him- 

•ith  equal  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  languages  and  of  plalits. 

raverfed  all   the  mountains  of  Germany,  for  the  purpofe 

liihering  fimples.      He  then  went  into  Italy,  flopped  at 

ji,  at  Pifa,  at  Lucca,  and  at  Florence  ;  but,  being  wounded 

i  t lie  leg  by  a  kick  from  a  horfe,  he  ended  his  days  at  Rome 

i  1 144,  at  the  age  of  29-     The  following  diftich  was  infcribed 

(    his  tomb : 

Ingenio  fuperefl:  Cordus,  mens  Ipfa  recepta  eft 
Ccelo  ;  quod  terra  eft,  maxima  Roma  tenet. 

'  le  works  with  which  he  enriched  the  knowledge  of  botany,  are  t 

Remarks   on   Diofcorides,  Zurich,   1561,  fol.     2.  Hifloria 

jrpium,  libri  V.  Strafburg,   1561    &  1563,   2  vols.   fol.  a  poft- 

I  mous  work.  3.  Difpenfatorium  pharmacorum  omnium; 
J  yclen,  1627,  i2mo.  The  purity  of  his  morals,  the  polite* 
]  fs  of  his  manners,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  conci- 
]  ted  the  efteem  and  the  pralfes  of  all  lovers  of  real  merit. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  a  famous  mufician  of  Italy,  was 
Irn  at  Fufignano,  a  town  of  Bologna,  In  1653.  His  firft  in- 
i  u6tor  in  mufic  was  Simonelli,  a  finger  in  the  pope's  chapel ; 

I I  his  genius  leading  him  to  prefer  fecular  to  ecclefiaftical 
nfic,  he  afterwards  became  a  difciple  of  BalTani,  who  excelled 
i  that  fpecies  of  compofition,  in  which  Corelli  always  delighted, 
ri  made  it  the  bufmefs  of  his  life  to  cultivate.  It  is  prefumed 
t  It  he  was  taught  the  organ  :  neverthelefs,  he  had  an  early 

I  )penrity  for  the  violin,  on  which  he  made  fo  great  a  profi- 
c  ncy,  that  fome  have  riot  fcrupled  to  pronounce  him  then  the 

II  performer  on  it  in  the  world.     About  1672  his  curiofity 

1  him  to  vifit  Paris  :  but,  the  jealous  temper  of  Lully  not 
hoking  fo  formidable  a  rival,  he  foon  returned  to  Rome.     In^ 
1 3o  he  vifited  Germany,  was  received  by  the  princes  there 
[tably  to  his  merit;  and,  after  about  five  years  flay  abroad, 
turned  and  fettled  at  Rome. 

While  thus  intent  upon  mufical  purfuits  at  Rome,  he  fell  un- 
^  ■  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ottoboni ;  and  is  faid  to  have  re- 

2  ated  the  mufical  academy  held  at  the  cardinal's  palace  every 
I  )nday  afternoon.  Here  it  was  that  Handel  became  acquainted 
t:h  him;  and  in  this  academy  a  ferenata  of  Handel,  intituled 
'  ii  trionfo  del  tempo,"  was  performed  :  the  overture  to 
» ich  was  in  a  ftyle  fo  new  and  fingular,  that  Corelli  was  con- 

Vol.  IV,  S  founded 
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founded  in  his  firfl  attempt  to  play  it.  This  ferennta,  tran 
lated  into  englifh,  and  called  :  '•  The  triumph  of  time  an 
truth,"  was  performed  at  London  in  1751.  The  merits  < 
Corelli  as  a  performer  were  fulBcient  to  attracfl  the  patronag 
of  the  ereat,  and  to  filence,  as  they  did,  all  competition  ;  bi. 
the  remembrance  of  thefe  is  at  this  day  abforbed  in  the  con 
temptation  of  his  excellencies  as  a  mufician  at  large,  as  t} 
author  of  new  and  original  harmonies,  and  the  father  of  a  fty 
not  lefs  noble  and  grand  than  elegant  and  pathetic.  He  die 
at  Rome  in  1713,  aged  almoft  60;  and  was  buried  in  ^h 
church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pantheon ;  wher 
for  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  lie  was  commemorated  by 
folemn  mufical  performance  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  dead 
He  died  pollefied  of  about  6000I.  which,  with  a  large  ar 
valuable  colK:cl:ion  of  pi£lurcs,  of  which  he  was  palRonatel 
fond,  he  bequeathed  to  his  friend  and  patron  cardin;il  Ott( 
boni ;  who  however,  while  he  rcferved  the  pictuics  to  himf*!! 
had  the  generofity  to  diftribute  the  money  among  the  reiatioi 
of  the  te'"ator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to.  have  been  remarkable  for  tlie  mildnefs  < 
his  temper,  and  the  mcdefty  of  his  deportment ;  yet  to  h2\ 
had  a  quick  fenfe  of  the  refpeft  due  to  his  fkill  and  exquifr 
performance.  Cibber  relates,  that,  once  when  Corelli  v.as  pla; 
mg  a  folo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he  difcovered  the  cardin 
and  another  perfon  engaged  in  difcourfe,  upon  which  he  la' 
down  his  initrument ;  and,  being  aflced  the  reafon,  gave  f( 
anfwer,  that  he  feared  the  niufic  might  interrupt  converfatio: 
That  he  was  alio  a  man  of  hum6ur  and  pleafantry,  the  fdlov 
ing  ftcry  fecms  to  indicate  :  — Strunk,  a  german  mufician,  ar 
{killed  particulaily  on  the  violin,  being  at  Rome,  made 
his  bufinef-^  to  fee  Corelli.  Tl.ey  bad  an  interview,  converfe 
a.d  obliged  each  other  with  perlorming  on  their  inilrument 
Strunk)  oiT  a  fudden,  put  the  violin  out  of  tune  ;  yet,  applyir 
it  to  its  place,  played  with  the  utmoll  dexterity  upon  it :  that  i 
he  attemperetl  the  dilfonances,  occafioned  by  the  mif-tunin 
with  fuch  amazing  (kill  and  readinefs,  that  Corelli  cried  out 
broken  German,  "  I  am  called  Arcangelo  or  Archangel  5  b 
you,  fir,  let  nie  tell  you,  are  an  arch-devil," 

They   who  would  know  mttre  of  Corelli,  but  efpecially 
his  rnufic,  may  recur  to   fir  John  Hawkins's  Hiilory  of  mufi 
vol.  iv.  p.  308. 

COR  INN  A  i  a  greciin  lad}',  celebrated  for  her  beaQty  ai 
poetic  talents,  was  born  at  IhefTu  a  city  in  Eoeotia,  and^  v.' 
the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another  gvecian  lady.  Her  verfcs  we 
fo  cReemed  by  the  Greeks  that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  ti 
Lvric  Mufe.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  yee 
before  Glnill",  and  is  faid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of  lyi 
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oelry  five  times. from  that  poet:  but  Piiufanias  obferves  that 
beauty^  made  the  judges  partial.     Corinna  wrote   a  great . 
of  poetry,  but  no  more  have  come  down  to  us  than  fome 
ragments  which  may  be  feen  in  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  Grseca. 

CORIO  (Berkardine),  born  in  1460,  of  an  ilkiftrious  fa- 
lily  of  Milan,  was  felerted  by  duke  Lewis  Sforza,  furnamed 
4aurus,  for  compofing  the  hillory  of  his  country  ;  but  the 
ranch  having  got  pofleffion  of  the  Aiilanefe,  and  the  duke  his 
latron  being  taken  prifoner,  he  died  of  grief  in  1500,  at  the 
ge  of  40.  The  beft.  edition  of  his  hiftory  is  that  of  Milan  in 
503,  in  folio.  It  is  finely  printed,  fcarce,  and  much  more 
ought  after  than  thofe  fince  publilhed,  disfigured  by  mutila- 
ions.  Some  eilimation  however  is  attached  to  that  of  Venice, 
554,  1565,  4to  ;  and  that  of  Paris,  1646,  4to.  Notwithftand- 
ug  that  this  hiilorian  writes  in  a  harfli  and  incorrect  ftyle,  he 
i  in  repute  for  his  exactitude  in  afcertaining  dates,  and  in  re- 
ating  the  circumftances  of  fafts  that  excite  curiofity  and  in- 
erelt  the  attention.  His  nephew  Charles  Corio  employed 
limfelf  on  the  fiime  objecl  as  his  uncle  had  fo  laborioufly  pur- 
ued  ;  and  has  left,  in  itaiian,  a  "  Portrait  of  the  city  of  Milan," 
n  which  are  colietted  the  monuments,  antient  and  modern,  of 
hat  unfortunate  city. 

CORNARiUS,  or  HAGUENBOT  (John),  a  celebrated 
;erman  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony.  His  preceptor 
nade  him  change  his  name  of  Haguenbot  to  that  of  Cornarius. 
\t  20  years  of  age,  he,  taught  grammar  and  explained  the  greek 
nd  latin  poets  and  orators  to  his  fcholars,  and  at  23  was  licen- 
iate  in  medicine.  He  found  fault  with  mod  of  the  remedies 
trovided  by  the  apothecaries  ;  and  obferving,  that  the  greatetl 
>art  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is  to  be 
bund  in  Avicenna,  Rafis,  and  the  other  arabian  phyficians,  he 
larefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the  beft  phyficians  of  Greece, 
nd  employed  about  15  years  in  tranflating  them  into  latin,  ef- 
)ecially  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetes,  and  a  part 
if  thofe  of  Galen.  Meanwhile  he  practifed  phyfic  with  repu- 
ation  at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufen  and  Jena, 
vhere  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  1558,  aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote 
bme  medicinal  treatifes ;  publifhed  editions  of  fome  poems  of 
he  antients  on  medicine  and  botany  ;  and  tranflated  fome  of  the 
iirorks  of  the  Fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil,  and  a  part  of 
hofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraction  and 
nemorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  age  :  for  he  vvas 
nore  than  100  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death;  which  hap- 
)ened  at  Padua  in  1565.  Amongft  other  little  performances, 
le  left  behind  him  a  piece,  intituled,  *'  De  Vitas  fobriss  commo- 
lis,"  that  is,  "  Of  the  advantagies  of  a  temperate  file  ;"  of  which 
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wc  will  here  give  fome  account,  not  only  becaufe  it  will  ver 
Well  illuftrate  the  life  and  characler  of  Cornaro,  but  may  alf( 
poflibly  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  take  the  fummum  bonumy  or  chic 
good  of  life,  to  confill  in  good  eating. 

He  was  mored,  it  fecms,  to  compofe  this  little  piece,  at  th 
requeft  and  for  the  benefit  of  fome  ingenious  young  men,  fo 
whom  he  had  a  regard  j  who,  having  long  fince  loll  their  pa 
rents,  and  feeing  him  then  8i  years  old,  in  a  fine  florid  ftate  o 
health,  M'ere  vaftly  defirous  to  know  of  him  what  it  was  tha 
enabled  him  to  preferve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind  in  a  founi 
body,  to  fo  extreme  an  age.  He  defcribes  to  them  therefor 
his  whole  manner  of  living,  and  the  regimen  he  had  alway 
purfued,  and  was  then  purfuing.  He  tells  them,  that,  when  h 
was  young,  he  was  very  intemperate  ;  that  this  intemperanc 
had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous  diforders  ;  that  fror 
the  35th  and  40th  year  of  his  age,  he  fpent  his  nights  ani 
days  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  pain  •,  and  that,  in  Ihort,  hi 
life  was  grown  a  burthen  to  him.  The  phyficlans  however,  a 
he  relates,  notwithllanding  all  the  vain  and  fruitlefs  effort 
which  they  had  made  to  reftore  him,  told  him,  that  there  was  on 
medicine  Hill  remaining,  which  had  never  been  tried,  but  which 
if  he  could  but  prevail  with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  perfeverance 
might  free  him  in  time  from  all  his  complaints :  and  that  wa 
a  regular  and  temperate  way  of  living.  They  added  moreover 
that  unlefs  he  refolved  to  apply  inflantly  to  it,  his  cafe  woul' 
foon  become  dcfperate  ;  and  there  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  0 
recovering  him.  Upan  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfel 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  nothin; 
but  what  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of  body.  Bu 
this  at  firfl  was  very  difagreeable  to  him  :  he  wanted  to  liv 
again  in  his  old  manner  ;  and  he  did  indulge  himfelf  in  a  free 
dom  of  diet  fometimes,  without  the  knov/ledge  of  his  phyfician 
indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to  his  own  uneafinefs  and  de 
triment.  Driven  in  the  mean  time  by  the  necelTity  of  th 
thing,  and  exerting  refolutely  all  the  pov/ers  of  his  underftand 
ing,  he  grew  at  laft  confirmed  in  a  fettled  and  uninterruptec 
courfe  of  temperance :  by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  al 
his  diforders  had  left  liim  in  lefs  than  a  year,  and  he  hac 
been  a  firm  and  healthy  man  from  that  time  to  this. 

To  fhew  what  a  fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  againf 
the  ill  effects  of  hurts  and  difafters,  he  relates  an  acciden 
which  befel  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day  being  ou 
in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat  falter  thai 
ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned,  and  draggec 
by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the  ground.  His  head 
his  crms,  his  whole  body  were  very  much  bruifed  ;  and  one  0 
his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint.    He  was  carried  home  ;  am 
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jC  phyAcians  feeing  how  grievoufly  he  was  injured,  concluded 
I  impoflible  that  he  fhould  live  three  days  to  an  end.  They 
lere  miftaken,  however;  for,  by  bleeding  and  evacuating  me- 
cincs,  he  prefently  recovered,  and  arrived  at  his  old  ftability 
lid  firmnefs. 

Some  fenfualifls,  as  it  appears,  had  objefted  to  his  manner 
living;  and  in  order  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of  their 
vn,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mortify  one's 
,  petites  at  fuch  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being  old  ;  fincc  all  that 
IS  life,  after  the  age  of  65,  could  not  properly  be  called  vita 
vj,  fed  Vila  niortua  5  not  a  living  life,  but  a  dead  life.  **  Now," 
/s  he,  *'  to  fhew  thefe  gentlemen  how  much  they  are  mifta- 
n,  1  will  briefly  run  over  the  fatisfaftions  and  pleafures,  which 
iTvlelf  now  enjoy  in  this  83d  year  of  my  age.  In  the  firlt 
ice  I  am  always  well ;  and  fo  atlive  withal,  that  I  can  with 
4  fe  mount  a  horfe  upon  a  flat,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  very 
\z}^\  mountains.  In  the  next  place  I  am  always  cheerful,  plea- 
1  It,  perfectly  contented,  and  free  from  all  perturbation,  and 
tzx\  uneafy  thought.  I  have  none  oi  thzt  fajfidium  vita,  that 
1  iety  of  life,  fo  often  to  be  met  with  in  perfons  of  my  age, 
Jfrequently  converfe  with  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and 
I'^nd  much  of  my  time  in  reading  and  writing.  Thefe  things 
)do,  jull  as  opportunity  ferves,  or  my  humour  invites  me; 
;d  all  in  my  own  houfe  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is 
;  commodious  and  elegant  a  feat,  as  any  perhaps  that  this  age 
<  1  Ihew ;  built  by  me  according  to  the  exa£l  proportions  of 
.  :liite6lure,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  an  equal  fhelter  againft 
i  at  and  cold.  I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my  gardens,  of 
^lich  I  have  many,  whofe  borders  are  refrefhed  with  flreams 
c  running  water.  I  fpend  fome  months  in  the  year  at  thofe 
]  ganean  hills,  where  I  have  another  commodious  houfe  with 
[  -dens  and  fountains  :  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  I  have  in  the  valley, 
X  lich  abounds  in  beauties,  from  the  many  ftruftures,  woods, 
al  rivulets  that  encompafs  it.  I  frequently  make  excurfiong 
t;  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  my 
f  :nds,  and  converfing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and  fciences : 
a  hiteclis,  painters,  ftatuaries,  muficians,  and  even  hufbandmen. 
l;ontemplate  their  works,  compare  them  with  the  antients, 
al  am  always  learning  fomething,  which  it  is  agreeable  to 
Ii5w.  I  take  a  view  of  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  public 
tidings,  temples,  fortifications :  and  nothing  efcapes  me, 
Tiiich  can  affbrd  the  leaft  amufement  to  a  rational  mind.  Nor 
a  thefe  pleafures  at  all  blunted  by  the  ufual  imperfeftions  of 
f  :at  age  :  for  I  enjoy  all  my  fenfes  in  perfect  vigour  ;  my 
t  :e  fo  very  much,  that  I  have  a  better  relifh  for  the  plaineft 
i  'd  now,  than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when  formerly 
I  iTierfed  in  a  life  of  luxury.     Nay,  to  let  you  fee  wh^t  a  por.. 
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tion  of  fire  and  fpirit  I  have  ftill  left  within  me,  know,  that 
have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy,  full  of  innocent  mirth  and 
pleafantry  ;  and,  as  I  fay-,  if  a  greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very 
healthy  and  happy,  for  writing  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  73,  why 
fhould  not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have 
written  a  comedy,  when  lam  ten  years  older?  In  fljort,  that 
no  pleafure  whatever  may  b"  wanting  to  my  old  age,  I  pleafe 
myftlf  daily  with  contempla'ing  that  immortality,  which  I 
think  I  fee  in  the  fucccflion  of  my  poflerity.  For  every  time 
I  return  home,  I  meet  i  r  grandchlidrcni  nil  the  olFspring  of  one 
fatlier  and  mother  ;  all  in  fine  health  j  all,  as  far  as  1  can  dif- 
cern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of  good  behaviour.  I  am  often  amufed 
by  their  finging  j  nay,  I  often  fing  with  them,  becaufe  my  voice 
is  louder  and  clearer  now,  than  ever  It  was  in  my  life  before. 
Thefe  are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age  ;  from 
which,  I  prefume,  it  appeat^s,  that  the  life  I  fpend  is  not  a  dead, 
morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living,  active,  pleafant  life, 
which  I  would  not  change  with  the  robuilelt  of  thofe  youths 
who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  fenfes,  becaufe  I 
know  them  to  be  expofed  to  a  thoufand  dlfeafes,  and  a  thou- 
fand  kinds  of  deaths.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  free  from  all  fuch 
apprehenfions  :  from  the  apprehenfion  of  difeafe,  becaufe  I  have 
nothing  for  difeafe  to  feed  upon  •,  from  the  apprehenfion  -of 
death,  becaufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  of  reafon.  Befides,  deith,  I 
am  perfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.  I  know  that  (barring  acci- 
''dents)  no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.  I  mufl  be  diilblved 
by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  humour  is 
coiifumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no  longer  life  to 
the  dying  taper.  But  fuch  a  death  as  this  cannot  happen  of 
a  fudden  To  become  unable  to  walk  and  reafon,  to  become 
blind,  deaf,  arid  bent  to  the  earth,  from  all  vhich  evils  I  am 
far  enough  at  pref(-nt,  muft  take  a  confiderable  portion  of  time : 
and  {  verily  believe,  that  this  immortal  foul,  which  (1111  inhabits 
niy  body  with  fo  much  harmony  and  complacency,  will  not 
eafily  depart  from-Jt  yet.  I  verily  believe  that  I  have  many  years 
to  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
is  i:i  it  5  by  virtue  of  that  flridl:  fohriety  and  temperance, 
which  1  have  fo  long  and  fo  religion lly  obferved ;  friend  as  I 
am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenfe  "  i  hus  far  this  good  and 
wife  p]  ilofopl^xr,  who  was  known  afterwards  to  have  prophe- 
lied  very  trui-y  concerni'ig  his  future  healtli  and  happinefs  ;  for 
he  lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  be  above  ico  years  old,  after 
publiriung  another  tract  in  his  95th  year. 

CORNARO  (tlELi-NA  Luc  ETi a),  a  learned  Venetian  lady, 
was  the  dau-hter  of  Gin  Baptlfta  Cornaro,  and  educated  in  a 
very  ditfercaf  manner  from  the  generality  of  her  fex  :  for.flie 
was  taught  languages  ^nd  fgieiice^,    as    boys    are,    and    went 
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;j;h  the  pliilofophy  of  the  fchools,  ns  thorny  as  it  then 

After  having  itudied  many  ycMrs,  Ihe  took  her  degrees 

.iua,  and  was  perhaps  the    iirlt  lady  that  ever  was  made  a 

.:  r.  She  wjs  alio  admitted  of  the  uuiveriity  of  Rome^ 
lerc  file  had  the  titicof  tiurnble  given  iier,  as  Ihe  had  at  t'a-, 
la  that  of  Unalterable.  She  deferved,  they  lay,  both  thtfe 
Ics,  fince  all  her  Icarr.intr  had  not  infpired  her  with  the  lead; 
nity,  nor  was  any  thi'j,   ca  able  of  diilurblng  that  caiainefs 

•fpirit  which  flie  alv\ayi;  employed  in  the  deepeit  thinking, 
le  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity  ;  and  though  all  means 
;re  ufed  t6  perfuade  her  to  niarrvj  and  even  a  dil^enlation 
ith  her  vov,-  obtained  from  the  pope,  yet  flie  retriained  im- 
oveable.      !t  is  affirmed,  that  not  believing  the  perpetual  fbudj^ 

v.hich  flie  devoted  lierlelf,  aiul  v/liich  Hiortened  her  days, 
fhcient  to  mortify  ihe  fieli;,  Ihe  fre<iuent!y  exercifed  upon 
rfelf  the  diicipline  of  liagellaiion  ;  a.^  -was  difcovered  after 
r  deatli,  tiicugh  ihe  took  iome  pains  to  prevent  it.  Hhc  fafted 
teii,  and  fi -^-nt  her  whole  tinie  btf.veea  ftudy  and  devotion, 
cept  thofe  few  hours  when  ihe  was  obliged  to  receive  vifits. 
II  people  of  quality  and  faflii^^n,  who  paiied  through  Venice, 
irc  more  felicitous  to  lee  her,  than  any  of  the  curiofities  of 
at  fuperb  city.  The  caidinais  de  Bouillon  and  d'Eir'es  were 
mmanded  by  the  king  of  France  to  call," as  they  paiTed  into 
ly,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine  whe- 
er  what  fome  faid  of  her  was  true  ;  and  they  found,  that  h.er 
rts  and  learning  were  entirely  anfwerable  to  the  high  repu- 
:ion  (he  had  acquired  all  over  Kurope.  At  length  that  prodi- 
)us  attachment  ihe  had  flievvn  to  books,  to  thofe  efpecially 
lich  were  written  in  greek  and  hebrew,  impaired  her  conlli- 
tion  fo  much,  that   Ji,!e  fell  into  an  iilnefs,  of  which  Tne  died 

$68 1;.  They  fay  that  ihiC  had  notice  of  her  death  a  year 
fore  it  happened  j   for   that,  talking  one  day  to  hjr  father  of 

old  cvprefs-tree  in  his  garden,  ihe  adviicd  }iim  to  cut  it 
wn,  fnice  it  would  do  mighty  vvell  to  mr.ke  her  a  cotlin. 
As  foon  as  the  news  of  her  death  rcaciied  Rome,  the  acade- 
cians,  called  Infecondi,  who  had  formerly  adjTiitted  her  of  their 
:iety,  made  odes  to  her  memory,  and  epitaphs  witi^.out  num- 
r.  liut  this  was  not  ail  -,  they  celebrated  a  funeral, folemnity 
honour  of  her,  in  the  ccilege  of  the  Larnabiie;fathef!S,  \yhere 
S  academy  of  the  Infecondi  ufually  ailembie'tl.  Vlits- folem- 
:y  was  coijdu6led  witli  the  hi*;h.^{l  pomp  Mid  magniri-cence  ; 
d  a  defcripticn  of  it  was  pubiifned  at  Padua  in  i636,  and 
dicated  to  the  mofi;  ferene  republic  of  Veivice.  1  he  whole 
A'w  flocked  together  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academi- 
ms  made  a  funeral  oration,  in  which,  with  all  ;;he  pomp  of 
lian  eloquence,  he  expatiated  upon  the  great  aiid  valuable 
alities  of  the  ceceafcd  ;  laying,  that  Helena  Lucretia  Covaavo 
b  i  -  had 
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had  triumphed  over  three  monfters,  who  were  at  perpetual  wat 
with  her  lex,  viz.  Luxury,  Pride,  and  Ignorance  ;  and  that  in 
this  flie  was  fuperior  to  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Pompey  himfelf,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  kings,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariftobulus,  becaufe 
it  was  eafier  to  conquer  three  kingdoms,  than  three  fuch  im- 
perfeftions  and  vices,  &c. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  lady  waSvthe  author  of  any  literary 
produ£lions,  though  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fhe  was  very 
capable  of  works  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  french  poet,  born  ati 
Roan,  June  6,  1606;  and  of  confiderable  parents,  his  fathcr| 
holding  no  fmall  places  under  Louis  XIII.  He  was  brought  upj 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fomc  little  time  ;  but  formed  vi  ith  ai 
£jenlus  too  elevated  for  fuch  aprofeffion,  and,  having  no  turn  fori 
bufinefs,  he  foon  deferted  it.  Meanwhile  he  had  given  thci 
public  no  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  nor  was  as  yetr. 
confcious  of  polTeihng  any  fuch  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  wasj 
purely  a  trifling  affair  of  gallantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  hii 
firft  comedy,  called  "  Melite."  The  drama  was  then  extremely] 
low  among  the  French  j  their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their 
comedy  nothing  at  all.  Corneille  was  aRonifhed  to  find  himH 
felf  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  prodigioua 
luccefs  with  which  his  "  Melite"  was  acted.  The  french  theatr4 
feemed  to  be  raifed,  and  to  flourifh  at  once  ;  and  though  de-c 
ferted  in  a  manner  before,  was  row  filled  of  a  fudden  with  ai 
new  company  of  aftors.  After  fo  happy  an  eflay,  he  continued; 
to  oblige  the  public  with  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  i; 
all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what  he  afterwards  produced,; 
but  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  which  the  French  had  feen  be- 
fore. His  "  Medea"  came  forth  next,  a  tragedy,  and  borrowed 
in  part  from  Seneca:  and  in  1637  he  prefented  the  "  Cid," 
another  tragedy,  in  which  he  fliewed  the  world  how  high  his. 
genius  was  capable  of  rifing.  All  Europe  has  feen  the  Cid ;  it 
lias  been  tranflated  into  almoft  all  languages  :  and  the  prodi- 
gious reputation  which  he  acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  thfti 
wits  of  his  time  into  a  confederacy  againft  it.  Some  treated 
it  contemptuoufly,  others  wrote  againft  it.  Cardinal  de  Riche-si 
lieu  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal :  for,  not  con-f 
tent  with  pafling  for  a  great  minifter  of  ftate,  he  muft  needs 
afFedt  to  pafs  for  a  great  wit  too ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
had  fettled  a  penfion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  abftain  from  fe- 
cret  attempts  againft  his  play.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  under 
his  influence,  that  the  french  academy  drew  up  that  critique, 
upon  it,  intituled,  "  Sentiments  of  the  french  academy  upon: 
the  tragi- comedy  of  Cid  :"  in  which  however,  if  they  cenfuredi 
it  in  fame  places^  they  did  not  fcruple  to  praife  it  very  highly; 
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in  others.  Corneille  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  fupport 
the  vail  reputation  he  had  gained  ;  and  this  he  did  by  many  ad- 
mirable perfnrmances,  publiftied  one  after  another,  which,  as 
Bayle  obferves,  "  carried  the  french  theatre  to  its  highefi:  pitch 
of  glory,  and  afTuredly  much  higher  than  the  antient  one  at 
Athens."  In  1647  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  french 
academy  j  and  was  what  they  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  in  his  79th 
year. 

He  was,  it  is  faid,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  caft ; 
and  upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  his  "  Perthorite,"  betook  himfelf  to  the  tranf- 
lation  of  "  The  imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift,"  by  Kempis  ;  which 
he  performed  very  finely.  He  fpoke  little  in  company,  even 
upon  fubje£ls  which  he  perfecHily  underftood.  He  was  a  very- 
worthy  and  honeft  man ;  not  very  dextrous  in  making  his  court 
to  the  great,  which  was  perhaps  the  chief  reafon  why  he  never 
drew  any  confiderable  advantage  from  his  productions,  befides 
that  vaft  reputation  which  will  always  attend  them.  From  a 
fpeech  which  Racine  made  to  the  french  academy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1685,  we  may  form  the  jufteil  notions  of  our  au- 
thor's talents.  After  reprefenting  the  miferable  ftate  in  which 
the  french  theatre  then  was,  that  it  was  without  order,  decency, 
fenfe,  tafte,  he  fiiews  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fudden  reformed 
by  Corneille  :  **  for,"  fays  he,  "  this  man  poffefled  at  once  all 
thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet  •,  art,  force, 
judgement,  and  wit.  Nor  can  any  one  fufficicntly  admire  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  fkill  he  fliews  in  the  ceconomy 
of  his  fubje£ls,  his  mafterly  way  of  moving  the  paffions,  the 
dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  vafl;  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters." This  encomium  mull  have  the  more  weight,  as  it  comes 
from  the  only  man  in  the  world,  who  was  able  to  form  a« 
adequate  idea  of  his  merits  j  and  who  would  probably  have  been 
the  very  man  that  he  was,  if  he  had  had  the  luck  to  have  been 
born  before  him.  Corneille's  works  have  been  often  printed, 
and  confift  of  above  30  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies. 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas),  a  french  poet  alfo,  but  inferior  to 
Peter  Corneille,  whofe  brother  he  was.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  french  academy,  and  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  He  dif* 
covered,  when  he  was  young,  a  ftrong  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry  :  and  afterwards  was  the  author  of  many  dramatic  pieces, 
fome  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  acled  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli,  1709,  aged  84.  The  dramatic 
works  of  him  and  his  brother  were  publilhed  at  Paris,  1738,  in 
II  vols.  i2mo.  Befides  dramatic,  Thomas  Corneille  was  the 
author  of  fome  other  works  :  as,  I.  A  tranflation  of  Ovid's  me- 
famorphofes  and  fome  of  his  epillles.  2.  Remarks  upon  Vaugelas. 
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3.  A  clI£l:ionary  of  arts,  in  2  vols,  folio.     4.   An  unlverfal  geo- 
graphical and  Iiiltorical  diclionary,  in  3  vols,  folio.      In  the  hill 
work,  that  part  of  the  geograpiiy  which  concerns  Normandy  is  , 
faid  to  be  excellent  I 

'  CORNEILLE  (Michael),  horn  at  Paris  in  1642,  was  one  of 
thofe  eminent  painters  who  adorned  the  aj2;e  of  Louis  X.V.  His 
father,  who  -was  himfelf  a  painter  of  meric,  inllrucied  him  with 
great  cKatlnefs.  Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young 
Corneilk  was  honoured  with  the  king's  peiifion,  and  fcn^  to 
Rome;  where  the  princely  generofity  of  Louis  had  founded  a 
fchool  for  the  acct'mmodarion  of  young  artifts  of  gerius.  :  Here 
he  ftudied  iom?  time*,  but  thinking  hirnf?if  rather  coniined  by 
the  modes  of  ihidy  diere  eliabUliied,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  nnd 
followed  the  lead  ot  his  own  inclination.  He  applied  hiinlell  to 
the  antique  particularly  with  great  care  ;  and  in  drawmg  is  fai<l 
to  have  equalled  Carache.  In  colouring  he  was  delicivjnt  ;  but 
his  advocates  fay,  his  deficiency  in  that  refpe£l  was  folely  owing 
to  his  having  been  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  colours  ,  for 
be  ufed  many  of  a  changeable  nature,  which  in  time  loll  the 
effedl  he  -had  originally  given  them.  Upon  his  return. from 
Rome,  he  w.is  chofen  a  profeflbr  in  t'=e  academy  of  Paris;  and 
was  employed  by  the  king  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying 
on  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where  fome  nrble  efforts  of  his 
genius  are  to  be  feen.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1708. 

CORONELLl  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer,  born  at  Ve- 
nice. Bis  (kill  in  the  mathematics  having  brought  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  cardinal  d'Ellrees,  his  eminence  employed  liim 
in  making  globes  for  Louis  XIV.  Witii  this  view  CorotiflU 
fpent  fome  time  at  Paris;  and  left  a  great  number  of  globes 
there,  whicli  are  much  eReemtd.  In  1685  he  was  made  cof-( 
mographer  ;  and  four  yeai  s  after,  public  profeflbr  of  geography. 
He  founded  an  academy  of  .cofniography  at  Venice,  and  died  iiij 
that  city  in  17 18.  He  publilhed  above  4C0  geographicrd  chartsJ  [(] 
an  abridgement  of  cofmcgraphy,  feveral  books  on  geography,  and. 
other  works  ( 

CORRADINI  DF  Sfzza  (Peter  Marcfllivus),  a  learned 
civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza  in  1658,  acquired  the  eileeni 
and  confidence  of  Clement  XI.  and  died  at  Rome  in  1743.     He 
was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  curious  work,  intituled,  "  Veru 
Latium  profanum  et  facrura,"  2  vols,  folio;  and  a  Hiftory  of  |;|, 
Sezza  in  410.  - 

CORR  ADUS  (Seb.astian),  profclFor  of  the  belles  lettres  atj  jj 
Bologna,  had  a  great  name  among  the  grammarians  of  the  xvith  55 
century,  and  died  in  1556.  We  have  of  his  two  ufcful  works  .| 
I.  Qu?efi:ui";i,  in  qua  Ciceronis  vita  refertur.  2.  De  lingua  latinaJ  j,, 
Corradus  founded  an  academy  of  literature  at  Rcggio. 

CORRlGGIO  (Antonio  da),  a  moft  extraordinary  painterlj, 
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>  called  from  Correggio,  a  town  in  the  dukedom  of  Modena, 
'here  he  was  born  in  1494.  He  was  u  man  of  fuc-i  admirable 
atural  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  unhappinefo  of  his  education 
indercd  him  fron^,  being  the  bell  painter  in  the  world,  i-or  his 
jndition  and  circumitances  were  fuch,  as  gave  him  no  oppor- 
miciesof  fiudying  either  at  Rome  or  Florence;  or  of  coniulting 
le  antiques  for  perfecting  himfelf  in  defign.  Neverthelefs  he 
ad  a  genius  lo  fublime,  and  was  mafter  of  a  pencil  fo  wonder- 
illy  foft,  tender,  beauniful,  and  charming,  that  Julio  Romano 
aving  feen  a  Leda,  and  a  n;iked  Venus  painted  by  him,  for  Fre- 
;ric  duke  of  Modena,  who  intended  them  as  a  prefeht  to  the 
nperor,  declared,  he  thought  it  impoihbls  for  any  thing  of  co- 
»urs  ever  to  go  beyond  them.  Raphael's  fame  tempted  him  at 
;ngth  to  go  to  Rome.  He  confidered  attentively  the  picl:ures 
f  that  great  painter  ;  and  after  having  looked  on  them  a  long 
me  without  breaking  filcnce,  he  faid, "  Ed  io  anche  fon  ptttore," 
am  alfo  a  painter.  His  chief  works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma, 
.t  the  latter  place  he  painted  two  large  cupolas  in  frefco,  and 
»me  altar-pieces.  This  avtilt  is  remarkable  for  having  borrowed 
Dthing  from  the  works  of  other  men.  Every  thing  is  new  ia 
is  pittures,  his  conceptions,  his  defign,  his  colouring,  his  pencil; 
id  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good.  His  out-lines 
re  not  corred,  but  their  gufto  is  great.  He  found  out  certain 
atural  and  unafFcdled  graces  for  his  madonnas,  his  faints,  and 
ttle  chikirtn,  which  were  peculiar  to  him.  His  pencil  was  both. 
ify  and  delightful :  anJ  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted 
■ith  great  Ib-ength,  great  heightening,  and  livehnefs  of  colours, 
I  which  none  iurpaiied  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  t  >  dif- 
ibute  his  lights  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to  Jiim- 
If ;  which  gave  great  force  and  roundnefs  to  his  figures.  This 
lanncr  confills  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then  making  it 
>fe  itfelf  infenfibly  in  the  dark  ihadowings,  which  he  placed  out 
f  the  mafies.  In  the  conducl  and  finilhing  of  a  picture,  he  is 
lid  to  have  done  wonders  :  for  he  painted  with  fo  muci\  union, 
lat  his  greated  v/orks  feern  to  have  been  iinifhed  within  the 
ampafs  of  one  day,  and  appear  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a 
)oking-glafs.     His  landfcapcs  are  equally  beautiful  with  hiS' 

Correggio  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Parma ;  and  not- 
'ithifanding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the  high 
rputatidn  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  always 
bliged  to  work  hard,  for  die  maintenance  of  his  familv,  which 
'as  fomewhat  large.  He  was  very  humble  and  moi.citia  his 
ehaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  uiuch  lamented  in  153a, 
'hen  he  was  but  40  years  of  age.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was 
little  fingular.  (joing  to  receive  50  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had 
3ne,  he  was  paid  it  in  a  fore  of  copper  moiiey,  called  quadrinos. 
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This  was  a  great  weight',  and  he  had  12  miles  to  carry  it,  thougJ 
it  was  in  the  midll  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fa 
tigued  j  in  which  condition,  indifcreetly  drinking  cold  water,  h| 
brought  on  a  pleurify,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

CORSINI  (Edward],  a  monk  of  the  Ecoles-Pies,  born  at  Fa* 
jiano  in  1702,  died  at  the  age  of  6;^,  in  1765,  at  Pifa,wliere  thi 
grand  duke  had  given  him  a  chair  in  philofopi:y.     This  fcienc* 
occupied  his  firft  ftudies,  and  his  fuccefs  foon  appeared  from  th« 
•*  Philofophical  and  mathematical  inftitutions,"  in  6  vols.  8vc 
1723  and  1 724.  For  the  dreams  of  Ariftotle,  which  then  fettered 
a  part  of  Italy,  he  fubftituted  a  fpecies  of  philofophy  at  one 
more  ufeful  and  more   true.     Encouraged   by  the    favourabli 
reception  his  work  had  met  with,  he  publilhed,  in  1735,  a  ne\ 
*'  Courfe  of  geometrical  elements,"  written  with  precifion  an<fj 
perfpicuity.  On  being  appoiiitcd  profefTor  atPifa,  he  revifed  and| 
retouched  his  two  performances.     The  former  appeared,  with 
confiderable  correclions,  at  Bologna  in  1742-,  and  the  fecond,  j 
augmented  with  *'  Elements  of  praclical  geometry,"  was  pub- 1 
lilhed  at  Venice  in  1748,  2  vols.  8vo.     He  was  well  verfed  in  j 
hydroftatics  and  hillory.     After  having  feduloufly  applied  forj 
feveral  years  to  the  ciaihcal  authors,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
Greece,  he  propofed  to  write  the  *'  Fafti  of  the  archons  of. 
Athens."     The  lirft  volume  of  this  impuvtant  work  appeared  in 
1734,  in  4to  •,  the  fourth  and  lafl:,  ten  \ears  after.     Being  called  j 
in  1746  to  the  chair  of  moral  philofophy  and  metaphyfics,  andj 
impelled  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  he  compofed  a  "  Courfe  of  j 
metaphyfics,"  which  appeared  afterwards  at  Venice  in  1758.  His 
learned  friends  Muratori,  Gorio,  Maffei,  Quirini,  Paflionei,  now  t 
perfuaded  him  to  abandon  philofophy ;  and,  at  their  follicitations, 
he  returned  to  criticifm  and  erudition.     In  1747  ^^  publifhed 
four  differtations  in  4to.  on  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  in  which 
he  gave  an  exaft  lift  of  the  athletic  vi6lors.     Two  years  after*  , 
wards  he  brought  out,  in  folio,  an  excellent  work  on  the  abbre-*  ( 
viations  ufed  in  greek  infcriptions,  under  this  title,  "  De  notis 
Gra'corum."   Ihis  accurate  and  fagacious  performance  was  fol-  1; 
lowed  by  feveral  diflertations  relative  to  objs(£ls  of  learning.  The 
high  elleem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  acquaintance,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  virtues  and  indufliy,  was  even  an  interruption  to  t 
his  labours.     He  was  appointed  general  of  his  order  in  1754* 
The  leifure  left  him  by  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ftation  he  now  j 
devoted  to  his  former  ftudies.  The  term  of  his  generalfliip  being  [ 
expired,  he  haftened  back  to  Pifa,  to  refume  the  functions  of 
profelTor.     They  were  the  means  of  procuring  to  the  public  fe- 
veral new  diflertations,  and  efpecially  an  excellent  work,  one  of  ^ 
the  beft  of  his  performances,  intituled,  "  De  prsefeftis  urbis."  j 
At  length  he  confined  the  whole  of  his  application  on  the  "Hif- 
tory  of  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,"  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
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Iftoriographer ;  of  which  he  was  near  upon  publifhing  the  firft 
olume,  when  he  had  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy,  which  carried  him  ofF, 
1  fpite  of  all  the  refources  of  the  medical  art. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  born  at 
[oorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned  the  firft  prin- 
iples  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy  to  complete 
is  ftudies,  and  vifited  all  the  places  famous  for  the  works  of  the 
rcat  mailers.  At  Venice  he  was  courteoully  received  by  Titian; 
nd  engraved  feveral  plates  from  the  piclures  of  that  admirable 
ainter.  He  at  lad  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he  died  1578,  aged 
2.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was  the  bed  engraver  with  the 
urin  or  graver  only  that  Holland  ever  produced.  "  We  find  in 
is  prints,"  adds  he,  "  correcSlnefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifite 
ifte."  He  praifes  alfo  the  tafte  and  lightnefs  of  touch  with 
'hich  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  without  the  afliftance 
f  the  point.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this  artift,  that  Agoftino 
larracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imitated  his  ftylc  of  engraving  ra- 
ler  than  that  of  any  other  mafter.  His  engravings  are  very  nu- 
lerous  (151  according  to  abbe  Marolles),  and  by  no  means  un- 
3mmon. 

CORTEZ  (Fernand),  a  fpanifh  gentleman,  famous  under  the 
mperor  Charles  V.  for  the  conquelt  of  Mexico.  He  pafled  over 
)  the  Indies  in  1504,  continued  fome  time  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
len  went  to  the  ille  of  Cuba.  He  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
is  exploits,  that  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  made  him  cap- 
lin  general  of  the  army,  which  he  deftined  for  the  difcovery  of 
ew  countries.  Cortez  failed  from  San-Iago  Nov.  18,  15 18, 
ationed  his  little  army  at  the  Havannah,  and  arrived  the  year 
fter  at  Tabafco  in  Mexico.  He  beat  the  Indians,  founded  Vera- 
ruz,  reduced  the  province  of  Tlafcala,  and  marched  direcSlIy  to 
lexico,the  capital  of  the  empire.  Montezuma,theemperorof  the 
iexicans,  was  conftrained  to  receive  him,  and  thus  became  a  prW 
)ner  in  his  own  capital:  and  Cortez  not  only  demanded  immenfc 
lonieo  of  him,  but  obliged  him  to  fubmit  all  his  ftates  to 
!harles  V.  Meanwhile  Velafquez,  growing  jealous  of  all  this 
iccefs,  refolved  to  traverfe  the  operations  of  Cortez,  and  with 
lis  view  fent  a  fleet  of  12  (hips  againft  him:  but  Cortez  al- 
:ady  diflrufted  him  ;  and,  having  obtained  new  fuccours  from 
le  Spaniards,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Mexico,  and  detained 
s  prifoner  Guatimofm,  the  fucceflbr  of  Montezuma,  and  laft 
mperor  of  the  Mexicans.  This  was  accompliftied,  Aug.  13, 
521.  Charles  V.  rewarded  thefe  fervices  with  the  valley  of 
iuaxaca  in  Mexico,  which  Cortez  ere6led  into  a  marquifate  : 
owever,  he  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  loaded  with  riches 
nd  glory,  and  died  there  in  1554,  aged  63.  Many  have  writ- 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  "  Conqueii  of  Mexico,"  and  particularly 
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Antonio  de  Soils,  wKofe  work  has  been  tranflated  into  matfj 
otiicr  ]anp;u-iges  befides  tlie  engliili. 

C  JlvTEZI  (Paul),  was  born  in  1465,  at  San  Geminiano,  in 
Tuicany  In  early  life  he  apphcd  Iiimfclf  to  the  formi:ig  ol 
his  Ityle  by  reading  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  and  particU' 
larly  Cicero.  He  was  not  abov'e'23  when  he  publilhed  a  dia 
logue  on  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  This  produ6tion,  elcgantlj 
conipofed,  and  ufeful  to  the  hillory  of  the  literature  of  his  time 
remained  in  obfcurity  till  17;^4,  when  Alexander  Politi  Lad  ii 
printed  at  Florence,  in  4to,  with  notes,  and  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor.  An-^elo  PoHtianu';,  to  ■whom  he  communicated  it,  wrote 
to  him^  that  "  the  work,  though  fuperior  to  his  age,  was  not  i 
premature  fruit."  TherV  is  ilill  extant  by  this  writer  a  commei^- 
tary  on  the  four  books  of  lentences,  1540,  folio,  in  good  latiq 
but  frequently  in  fuch  iamiliar  terms  as  to  throw  a  ludicroi* 
air  over  the  lofty  mylleries  of  the  papal  church  :  it  was  iuuee« 
the  falhion  of  his  time,  particularly  that  of  Bembo,  &c.  H* 
alfo  wrote  a  tract  on  the  ciignity  of  the  cardinals  -,  full  of  eru 
dition,  variety  and  elegance,  according  to  the  teilimony  o 
fome  Italian  authors,  and  deilltute  of  all  thole  qualities  accord 
ing  to  that  of  Du  Pin.  P.  Cortezi  died  blfnop  of  Urbino  ii 
1510,  in  tlie  45th  year  of  his  age.  Plis  houfe  was  the  afylun 
of  the  mufes,  and  of  all  that  cultivated  their  favour. 

CORYA'iE  (Thomas)j  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  wh!| 
feezTis  to  have  made  himfclf  famous  by  his  follies,  was  the  ft 
of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Odcombe  in  Somerietihirc,  ir 
1577.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Glouce(ter-hall,  Oxford,  ii 
1596  j  where  continuing  about  three  years,  he  attained,  by  met 
dint  of  memory,  to  fome  fkill  in  logic,  and  to  more  in  the  gvee 
and  latin  languages.  After  he  had  been  taken  home  for 
time,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  received  into  the  family  c 
Henry  prince  of  Wales.  In  this  fituation  he  fell  into  the  com 
pany  of  the  wits  of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  ftrang 
mixture  of  fenle  and  folly,  made  him  their  whetftone  ;  and  fc 
fays  Wood,  he  became  too  much  known  to  all  the  world.  I: 
1608,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  and  2 
his  return  publiihed  his  travels  under  this  title  j  "  Cruditie 
haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  months  travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Jtalj 
Rhctia,  Helvetia,  fome  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Neth^ 
lands,  i6ii,"4to.  reprinted  in  3  vols..  8vo,  1776.  This  won 
was  ufliered  into  the  Vvorid  by  an  Odcombian  banquet,  confiff 
ing  of  near  60  copies  of  verfes,  made  by  the  beil  poets  of  th; 
time,  which,  if  they  did  not  niaHe  Coryate  pafs  with  the  worlj 
for  a  man  of  grea,t  parts  and  learning,  contributed  not  a  little*^ 
the  fale  of  his  b^ok.  Among  theiie  poets  were  Ben  Jonfc^ 
fir   John   Harrington,  Inigo   Jones   the   architect,  Chapma*  ^^i 
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©line,  Drayton,  &c.  In  1612,  after  he  h?A  taken  leave  o<*  his 
)untrymen,  by  an  oration  fpoken  at  the  ctofs  in  Odccmbe,  hs 
»ok  a  long  and  large  journey,  with  intentions  uot  to  return 
11  he  had  fpent  ten  years  in  travelling  about.  Tht:  arl.;  place 
z  went  to  was  Conllantinople,  where  he  made  as  good  -..Dfer- 
itions  as  he  was  capable  of  making  ;  and  took  from  thence  his 
pportunities  of  viewing  divers  part's  of  Greece.  In  the  •^'elle- 
)ont  he  took'  notice  of  the  two  calfles  Seftos  and  Abydos, 
■hich  Mufseus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of  Hero  and  Le- 
nder. He  faw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  found  a  pafihge  to 
ilexandria  in  ^gypt  5  and  there  he  obferved  the  pyramids  near 
Irand  tako  From  thence  he  went  to  Jerufalem  -,  and  fo  on 
J  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to  iabylon  in  Chaldea,  to 
le  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  lipahan,  wher^  the  king  uiually 
ifided  ;  to  Seras,  antientiy  called  Shuilian-;  to  Candahor,  the 
rll  province  north-eaft  under  the  fubjection  of  the  great  mogul, 
nd  fo  to  Lahore,  the  chiefell  city  but  one  belonging  to  that  em- 
ire.  From  Lahore  he  went  to  Agra;  where,  being  well  re- 
cived  by  the  englilh  faclory,  he  made  an  halt.  He  ilaid  here 
ill  he  had  gotten  the  turkiih  and  morifco,  or  arabian  languages, 
a  which  ftudy  he  was  always  veiy  apt,  and  fome  knowledge  in 
he  perfian  and  indoftan  tonfjues.  In  both  thefe  he  fuddenly 
;ot  fuch  a  knowledge  and  mailery,  that  they  were  of  great  ufe 

0  him  in  travelling  up  and  down  the  great  mogul's  dominions, 
n  the  perfian  tongue  he  afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the 
;reat  mogul ;  and  in  the  indoflan  he  had  fo  great  a  command, 
hat  he  is  faid  to  have  filenced  a  laundry- woman,  belonging  to 
he  englifh  ambalTador  in  that  country,  who  ufcd  to  fcold  all 
he  day  long.  After  he  had  villted  feveral  places  in  that  part  of 
he  world,  he  went  to  Surat  in  Eaft-India,  .where  he  fell  ill  of 

1  flux,  of  which  he  died  in  16  >  7. 

i  his  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  defire  of 
"eeing  many  things,  which  fort  of  ambition  has  never  been 
reckoned  a  fymptom  of  folly  :  nor  indeed  would  Coryate  have 
palled  for  fuch  a  fool  as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  not  unluckily 
Fallen  into  the  hands  of  wics,  who,  by  way  of  diverting  them-^ 
felves,  expofed  him.  He  had  however  a  higher  opinion  of  him- 
felf  than  was  fitting ;  and  therefore  was  not  a  little  mortiiied 
when  any  thing  checked  it.  Thus  when  one  Steel,  a  merchant, 
and  lervant  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  cr.me  to  fir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  engUfli  ambaflador  afMandoa,  where  the  mogul  then 
refrded,  he  told  Coryate,  that  he  had  been  in  England  fince  he 
faw  him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  about  him  •,  and 
that  upon  telling  his  majelty,  that  he. had  met  him  in  his  travels, 
the  king  replied,  "  Is  that  fool  living  }"  Our  traveller  was 
equally  hurt  at  another  time,  when,  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandca,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gav<;  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a  bill 
9  to 
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to  receive  lol.  at  Aleppo.  The  letter  was  directed  to  Mi'i 
Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time  ;  and  the  pafTage  wliich 
concerned  Coryate  was  this :  "  Mr.  Chapman,  when  you  fhall 
hand  thefe  letters,  I  defire  you  to  receive  the  bearer  of  themj 
Mr.  Thomas  Coryate,  with  courtefie,  for  you  fhall  find  him  a 
very  honed  poor  wretch,"  &c.  T  his  expreffion  troubled  Co- 
ryate extremely,  and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his  mind.  H^ 
■was  very  jealons  of  his  reputation  abroad  ■■,  for  he  gave  out,  tha" 
there  was  great  expectances  in  England  of  the  large  account 
he  fhould  give  of  his  travels  after  his  return  home. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obfervations  he  made  in  hij 
long  peregrinations,  nobody  knows;  only  thefe  following,  which 
he  fent  to  his  friends  in  England,  were  printed  in  his  abfencCj 
I.  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  court  of  the  great  mogul,  to  feveral 
perfons  of  quality  in  England,  concerning  the  emperor  and  his 
country  of  Eaft-India,  i6i6,  4to.  In  the  title  of  which  is  oui 
author's  picture,  riding  on  an  elephant.  2.  A  letter  to  his  mo-i 
ther  Gertrude,  dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft-lndia,  containing  the 
fpeech  that  he  fpoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  the  perfian  language* 

3.  Certain  obfervations  from  the  mogul's  court  and  Eaft-India^ 

4.  Travels  to,  and  obfervations  in,  Conftantinople  and  othei 
places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  journey  thence  to  Aleppoj 
Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  His  oration,  Purus,  Putus  Co-^ 
ryatus ;  quinteflence  of  Coryate ;  fpoken  extempore,  wheri 
Mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the  ruins  of  Troy,  by  th<^ 
name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  firft  englilh  knight  of  Troy^ 
6.  Obfervations  of  Conftantinople  abridged.  All  thefe  are  ta 
be  found  in  the  "  Pilgrimages"  of  Sam  Purchas.  7.  Diverfc 
latin  and  greek  epiftles  to  learned  men  beyond  the  feas  ;  fomc 
of  wliich  are  in  his  "  Crudities." 

COSIMO  (An'drew  and  Peter),  Italian  painters,  of  whon^ 
the  former  excelled  in  the  claro-obfcuro,  and  the  other  in  fin- 
gular  compofitions.  The  genius  of  the  latter,  fertile  in  extra-j 
vagant  conceptions,  brought  about  him  all  the  young  men  of  his^, 
time,  for  the  fake  of  getting  fubjedts  for  ballets  and  mafque-i 
rades.  His  application  to  work  was  fo  ftrong  that  he  fome 
times  even  forgot  to  take  his  meals.  Among  his  fcholars  are 
reckoned  Andrew  del  Sarto  and  Francis  de  Sangallo.  He  died 
in  1 52 1,  at  the  age  of  80,  of  the  effe6ls  of  a  paralytic  ftroke 
He  was  a  man  of  a  fmgular  character,  and  of  very  irritable 
nerves.  The  crying  of  infants,  the  noife  of  bells,  the  coughing, 
of  people  that  had  colds,  were  fuflicient  to  ruffle  his  mind.i 
On  the  other  hand,  to  walk  in  a  fhower  of  rain  was  agreeablej 
to  him  ;  but  thunder  fo  alarmed  him,  that  even  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  ftorm,  he  has  been  found  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  thq 
houfe,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak. 

COSIN  (John),  an  englilh  prelate,  was  Ton  of  Giles  Cofin, 
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rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and  born  In  that  city  Nov.  30,  1594. 
le  was  educated  In  the  free-fchool  there,  till  14  years  of  age ; 
nd  then  remov«d  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
•as  fucceffively  fcholar  and  fellow.  Being  at  length  much 
tiown  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in  1616,  an  offer 
F  a  librarian's  place  from  Overall  biihop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
untry, and  Andrews  bifliop  of  Ely,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
on  of  rhe  former;  who  dying  in  1619,  he  became  domeftic 
laplain  to  Neil  bifhop  of  Durham.  He  was  made  a  preben- 
iry  of  Durham  in  1624;  and  the  year  following  collated  to 
;e  archdeaconry  of  the  eaft  riding  in  the  church  of  Y  ork,  va- 
int  by  the  refignation  of  Marmaduke  Blakeftone,  whofe  daugh- 
r  he  had  married  that  year.  July  1626,  Neil  prefented  him 
I  the  rich  re£lory  of  Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham  j 
le  parochial  church  of  which  he  beautified  in  an  extraordinary 
anner.  About  that  time,  having;  frequent  meetings  at  the 
(hop  of  Durham's  houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and  other  di- 
nes of  that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans, 
ho  fufpedled  him  to  be  popifhly  affe£led  ;  which  fufpicion 
as  greatly  confirmed  in  them  by  his  "  Colledlion  of  Private 
evotions,"  publilhed  in  1627.  Smith  tells  us,  that  this  col- 
£Hon  was  drawn  up  at  the  command  of  Charles  I.  for  the  ufe 

thofe  protertants  who  attended  upon  the  queen  ;  and,  by 
ay  of  preferving  them  from  the  taint  of  certain  popilh  books 

devocion,  fuppofed  to  be  thrown,  on  fet  purpofe,  about  ths 
yal  apartments.  However,  this  book  of  Cofin's,  though  licen- 
d  by  the  bifliop  of  London,  was  very  ftriking  at  the  firft 
sw ;  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  fhocked  with  it, 

approaching  too  nearly  the  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of 
ome.  The  top  of  the  frontifpiece  had  the  name  of  Jefus  iti 
ree  capital  letters,  L  H.  S.  Upon  thefe  there  was  a  crofs, 
icircled  with  the  fun  fupported  by  two  angels,  with  two  de- 
lut  women  praying  towards  it.  Burton,  Prynne,  and  other  ce- 
brated  puritans,  attacked  it  very  feverely;  and  there  is  no 
»ubt  but  it  greatly  contributed  to  draw  upon  him  all  that 
:rfecution  which  he  afterwards  underwent. 
About  1628  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  the  fame  year 
as  concerned,  with  his  brethren  of  the  church  of  Durham,  in 
profecution  againft  Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  there,  for  a 
ditious  fermon  preached  in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.  7. 
I  hate  them  that  hold  of  fuperilitious  vanities."  Smart  was 
:graded,  and  difpoffefied  of  his  preferments  j  but,  as  we  fliall 
Tceive,  afterwards  amply  revenged  of  Cofin  for  his  fhare  in 
e  profecution.  In  1634  Cofin  was  eleded  mafter  of  Pcter- 
)ufe  in  Cambridge  ;  and  in  1640  made  dean  of  Peterborough 
'  Charles  L  whofe  chaplain  he  then  was.  But  now  his  trou- 
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blea  began  ;  for,  Nov.  lo,  wliich  was  but  three  days  after  hi 
inft^fllation  into^  that  deanery,  a  petition  from  Peter  Smar 
againll  him  was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  wherein  com 
plaint  wr»s  maiie  of  his  fuperltition,  innovations  in  the  churcf 
of  Durham,  and  fevere  profecution  of  himfelf  in  the  high-coi 
mifTion-court.  This  ended  in  his  being,  Jan.  22,  1642, 
queltercd  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  houfc  from  his  ecclefiaftic 
benefices  ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for' having  been  the  firft  cl 
gyman  in  thofe  times  who  was  treated  in  that  manner^  Mard 
15th  enfuing,  the  commons  fent  him  2t  articles  of  impeai " 
ment  againil  him,  tending  to  prove  him  popiflily  afFe6t 
and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  reftraint,  upon 
furmife  that  he  had  enticed  a  young  fcholar  to  popery  :  ai 
which  imputations  he  cleared  himfelf  eafily  from,  though  no, 
without  great  trouble  and  charge.  In  1642,  being  concernci 
with  others  in  fending  the  plate  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridg 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he  was  ejedled  from  nj 
mafterfliip  of  Peter-houfe  ;  fo  that,  as  he  was  the  firft  whl 
was  fequeftered  from  his  ecclefiaflical  benefices,  he  was  alf 
the  firft  tliat  was  difplaced  in  the  univerfity.  Thus  deprived  0 
all  his  preferments,  and  not  without  fears  of  fomething  worf^ 
he  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris  j  whid 
accordingly  he  did  in  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  (rder,  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  fuch  c 
the  queen's  houfehold  as  were  proteftants;  and  with  them,  an 
other  exiles  daily  reforting  thither,  he  formed  a  congregatior 
which  was  held  firft  in  a  private  houfe,  and  afterwards  at  th 
englifh  ambaflador's  chap-el.  'Not  lonig  after,  he  had  lodging 
affigned  him  in  the  Louvre,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  on  accoun 
of  his  relation  to  queen  Henrietta.  During  his  refidence  i: 
this  phce,  he  continued  firm  in  the  proteilant  religion;  re 
claimed  feme  who  had  gone  over,  to  popery,  and  confirm© 
others  wlio  were  wavering  about  going;  had  difputes  and  co: 
troverfies  with  jefuits  and  romifti  priefts,  and  about  the  faraj 
time  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral  learned  pieo 
r^ainft  them.  One  accident  befel  him  abroad,  which  he  oftcf 
f^^oke  of  as  the  moft  fenfible  affli(!i^ion  in  his  whole  life;  an 
that  was,  his  only  fon's  turning  papift.  This  fon  was  educate) 
in  grammar  learning  in  a  jefuit's  fchool,  as  were  many  otheij 
of  our  youths,  during  the  civil  war  ;  and  occafion  was  thencj 
taken  of  inveigling  him  into  popery.  He  was  prevailed  upor 
rot  only  to  embrace  popery,  but  alfo  to  take  religious  orders  i 
the  church  of  Rome  :  and  though  his  father  ufed  all  the  waj 
imaginable,  and  even  '^e  authority  of  the  French  king,  whie 
by  intereft  he  had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  powei 
and  from  their  perfuafion,  yet  all  proved  ineiiedluah     Upol 
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his  he  dlfinherlted  him,  allowing  him  only  an  annuity  of  lool. 
ie  pretended  indeed  to  turn  proteflant  again,  but  relapfed  be- 
ore  his  father's  deceafe. 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Cofm  returned  to  England, 
nd  took  poflelfion  of  all  his  preferments,  but,  before  the  year 
/us  out,  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  As  foon  as  he 
ould  get  down  to  his  diocefe,  he  fet  about  reforming  abufes 
lere  during  the  late  anarchy ;  and  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by 
is  charity  and  public  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  greac  fliare  of  his 
irge  revenues  in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feveral  edifices 
elonging  to  the  bifttopric  of  Durham,  which  had  either  been 
emolilhed,  or  negletled,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired, 
)r  inftance,  the  caille  at  Bifliop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country- 
;at  of  the  bilf.ops  of  Durham  ;  that  at  Duiham,  which  he  . 
reatly  enlarged  ;  and  the  bifliop's  houfe  at  Darlington,  then 
try  ruinous.  He  alfo  enriched  his  new  chapel  at  Aukland, 
nd  that  at  Durham,  with  feveral  pieces  of  gilt  plate,  books, 
ad  other  coftly  ornaments  ;  the  charge  of  all  which  buildings, 
:pairs,  and  ornaments,  amounted,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  to 
ear  i6,oool.  but,  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  26,0001.  He 
kewife  built  and  endowed  two  hofpitals ;  the  one  at  Durham 
)r  eight  poor  people,  the  other  at  Aukland  for  four.  The 
mual  revenue  of  the  former  was  70I.  that  of  the  latter  30!.; 
id  near  his  hofpital  at  Durham,  he  rebuilt  the  fcliool-houfes, 
'hich  coft  about  300I.  He  alfo  built  a  library  near  the  caftle 
f  Durham,  the  charge  whereof,  with  the  piQures  with  which 
2  adorned  it,  amounted  to  800I.  and  gave  books  thereto  to  the 
ilue  of  2000I.  as  alfo  an  annual  penfion  of  20  marks  for  ever 
>  a  librarian.  But  his  generofity  in  this  way  was  not  confined 
ithin  the  precinfts  of  his  diocefe.  He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of 
le  chapel  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge,  which  coft  320I.  and 
ive  books  to  the  library  of  that  college  to  the  value  of  loool. 
[e  founded  eight  fcholarlhips  in  the  fame  upiverfity  :  namely, 
ire  in  Peter-houfe,  of  lol.  a  year  each  ;  and  three  in  Caius  ed- 
ge, of  20  nobles  apiece  per  annum :  both  which,  together 
ith  a  pr6vifion  of  81.  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofe 
vo  colleges  refpe£l:ively,  amounted  to  2500I.  To  mention  all  his 
mefa6lions,  would  be  almoft  tedious.  He  gave,  in  ornaments 
I  the  cathedral  at  Durham,  451.;  upon  the  new  building  of  the 
ihop's  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards  eredling 
vo  feffions  houfes  in  Durham,  loool. ;  towards  the  redemption 

chrillian  captives  at  Algiers,  500I.  i  towards  the  relief  of  the 
ftrefled  loyal  party  in  England,  800I.  ;  for  repairing  the  banks 
;  Howdenlhire,  100  marks*,  towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  ca- 
ledral  in  London,  50I.  In  a  word,  this  generous  bilhop,  dur- 
ig  the  1 1  years  he  fat  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  faid  to  have 
lent  above  2doo1.  vearly  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes. 
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He  died,  Jan,  15,  1677,  nfapecftoral  dropfy,  in  his  78th  year 
after  having  been  much  afflit\cd  with  the  (tone  for  fome  time  be^ 
fore-,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  fronn  his  houfe  in  Wettmin.i 
iter  to  Bifhop's  Aukland,  where  it  wa'-  buried  in  the  chapel  bc| 
longing  to  tiie  palace,  under  a    tortnb  of  black   marble,   with 
plain  iiifcriptioii  prepared   by  the  bilhop   in  his  life-time.     Bell 
fides  the  fon  already  mentioned,  he  had  four  daughters.     By  hi  I 
will   he  bequeathed  confiderable   fums  of  money  to   charitable 
purpofes  :  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  in  feveral  places, ; 
fum  amounting  to  near  40c!.  •,  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  ca 
thedral,  when  it  ftiould  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground 
icol. ;  to  the  cathedral  at  Norwich,  whereof  the  one  half  to  h 
beftovved  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an  infcription  in  memory  0 
Dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  bifhop  there,   vvhofe  chaplain  h- 
had  been,  the  reR  for  providing  fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  thi 
altar,   40I. ;  towards  repairing  the  fouth  and  norrh  fide  of  Peter 
houfe  chapel  in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the  eall  and  well  fides, 
already  by  him  perfeded,  200I. ;  towards  the  new  building  of  1 
chapel  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  50I. ;  to  the  childt 
of  Mr.  John  Hayward,  late  prebendary  of  Lichfield,  as  a  te( 
monv  of  his  gratitude  to   their  deceafed   father,  who  in 
younger  years  placed  him  with  his  uncle  bifiiop  Overall,  2^ 
each  •,  to  feme  of  his  domeflric  fervants  100  marks,  to  fome  ^\ 
and  to  the  reft  half  a  vear's  wages,  over  and  above  their  li 
quarter's  pay      In  his  will  alfo,  he  made  a  large  and  open 
claration  of  his  faith,  and  was  particularly  explicit  and  emphi 
tical  in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the    imputation  of  popery 
*'  1  do  profefs,"  fays  he,  "  with  holy  obfervation,  and  from  m\ 
very  heart,  that  !  am  now,  and  ever  have  been  from  my  youth 
altogether  free  and  averfe  from  the  corruptions,  and  Impertinent, 
new   fangled,    or    papiilical    fuperftitions    and    do£lrines,  lonj 
fmce  intioduced,  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture,  and   the  rule 
and  cuftoms  of  the  antient  fathers."     7'o  fay  that  bifliop  Cofii 
was  a  papift,  would  be  ridiculous  j  yet  from  this  (hort  accoun 
of  him  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  he  was  very  follicitou 
about  the  outfide  of  religion  ;  that  he  loved  magnificence  an< 
finery  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according  to  the  articles  0 
his  impeachment;  that,  though  not  convicted  of  any  thing  pa 
pit'ical,  he  was  found  a£tivc  in  inventing  and  prefTing  vain  anc 
inijgnificant  ceremonies:    and  this  indeed  was  the  true  cha 
raster  of  Laud,  and  all  the  divines  of  his  fchool,  of  whom  Co 
fin  was  one.       He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  publifhe< 
and   unpubiifhed  ;    from   all  which,   as  one  obferves,  and  >  hi 
abiliries,   quick  apprehenfion,  folid  judgment,  and    variety  o^ 
reading,  manifeited  therein,  he  has  perpetuated  his  nrfme  t( 
porterity,  and  fufFiciently  confuted  at  the  fame  time  the  calum  ' 
nies  indultrioufly  fpread  agalnll  Ixim,  of  his  being  a  papiit,  0 
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wpillily  afre£ted :  which  calumnies  brought  upon  him  a  feverc 
)erfecution,  followed  with  the  plunder  ot  all  his  goods,  the  fe- 
[ueftration  of  his  whole  eftate,  and  a  17  years  exile. 

COSTANZO  (Angelo  di),  lord  of  CantaJupo,  born  in  1507, 
t  Naples,  publilhed  the  hiilory  of  that  city,  in  Italian,  folio, 
682,  at  Aquila,  after  53  years  of  perfevering  inveiligation. 
rhis  firll  edition,  fcarce  even  in  Italy,  reaches  from  the  year 
250  to  14895  that  is,  from  the  death  0^  Frederic  II.  to  the 
irar  of  Lilian,  under  Ferdinand  I.  Co{lan:^o  enlivened  by  the 
ulture  of  latin  poetry,  the  drynefs  of  hiilory.  He  fucceeded 
oth  in  one  and  the  other.  He  improved  the  art  of  writing 
3nnets  by  graces  of  his  own  invention.  His  italian  poetry 
^as  colledled  at  Venice  in  i75'2,  i2mo.  He  died  about  the 
ear  159a,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

COSTARD  (George),  an  englifh  fcholar,  diftinguifhed  for 
riental  and  altionomical  learning,  was  born  about  1710,  and 
dmitted  about  1726  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford;  where  he 
ecame  fellow  and  tutor,  and  where  he  feems  to  have  fpent  the 
reatcil  part  of  his  life,  though  the  fellows  of  Wadham  college 
old  their  fellowfliips  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
une  1764,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham  in  JNIid- 
lefex,  by  the  favour  of  lord  chancellor  Northington.  Jan. 
782,  he  died  ;  and  his  books,  oriental  manufcripts,  and  philo- 
)phic2l  inftruments,  were  fold  by  auction  in  March  following. 
le  M-as  the  author  of  15  produftions,  as  they  are  enumerated 
I  *'  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  whence  this  extract  is 
lade:  they  are  chiefly  upon  allroaomical  fubjedts,  but  among 
lem  are,  '*  Some  obiervations  tending  to  illultrate  the  book  of 
ob,  1747,  8vo." 

COSTE  (PbTER),  a  native  of  Uzez,  fled  to  England  on  ac- 
Dunt  of  religion,  died  at  Paris  in  1747,  at  an  advanced  age, 
:aving  behind  him  feveral  works.  Ihe  chief  of  them  are  :  i. 
ranllations  into  french  of  Locke's  effay  011  human  underitand- 
ig,  Amllerdam,  173*^,410,  and  Trevoux,  4  vols.  i2mo;  of 
fewton's  optics,  4to,  and  of  the  Realbnablencfs  of  chrillianity 
y  Locke,  x  vols.  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  Aiontaigne's  elTays, 
vols.  4to,  and  10  vols.  l2mo.  with  remarks  and  annotations. 
.  An  edition  of  Fontaine's  fables,  i2mo.  with  curfory  notes 
t  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  He  ventui"vd  to  aid  a  fable  of  his 
wn,  which  lerved  to  prove  that  it  was  far  more  ealy  to  com- 
lent  on  Fontaine  than  to  imitate  him.  4.  T"he  defence  of 
I  Bruyere,  againft  the  carthufian  d'Argone,  concealed  under 
le  name  of  X^igncul  Marville :  a  verbofe  performance,  winch 
as  been  very  injudiciouily  tacked  to  moll  oP  the  editions  of 
le  chara6lers  of  rheophrailu!?.  5.  The  life  of  the  Grand 
■ondc,  4to,  and   i2mo.  accurate  enough,  but  cold.     Cofte,  as 
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an  editor,  was  often  tedioufly  minute,  and,  as  an  author,  not 
above  mediocrity  ;  but  he  bellowed  great  attention  on  what- 
ever he  did.  He  was  an  excellent  corredlor  of  the  prefs  ;  and 
by  that  term  we  would  imply  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  verfed 
in  his  own  language,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  foreign  tongues, 
and  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fciences. 

COSTER  (Lawrence),  an  inhabitant  of  Harlem,  died  about 
1440,  defcended  from  the  antient  counts  of  Holland,  by  a  na- 
tural child.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  printing,  as 
the  Dutch  affirm  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  that  art  about  the 
year  '430-  However,  this  claim  is  far  from  being  built  on 
any  folid  foundation.  It  was  not  till  130  years  after  the  firft 
exercife  of  this  art  at  Mayence,  that  the  town  of  Harlem  form- 
ed any  pretence  to  the  honour  of  this  invention.  But,  to  the 
known  and  certain  fa£ls,  to  the  ftriking  and  inconteftable  proofs 
that  certify  us  of  its  belonging  to  Mayence,  the  men  of  Harlem 
oppofe  nothing  but  obfcure  traditions,  the  tales  of  old  folks, 
ftories,  conjedlures,  and  not  one  typographical  predudlion  that 
can  in  any  way  Cncw  the  merit  of  it  to  belong  to  Cofter.  All 
that  we  can  allow  to  Harlem,  is  the  circumflance  of  being  one 
of  the  firft  towns  that  pradlifed  the  art  of  cutting  in  wood, 
which  led  by  degrees  to  the  idea  of  printing  a  book,  firft  in 
wooden  blocks  engraved,  then  in  moveable  charaflers  of  wood, 
and  laftly  in  fufile  types.  But  it  ftill  remains  to  be  proved  that 
tliis  idea  was  conceived  and  executed  at  Harlem  ;  whereas  it  is 
demonftrated  that  Guteniberg  printed,  firft  at  btrafburg,  and 
afterwards  at  Mayence,  in  moveable  chara£ters  of  wood,  and 
that  the  fufile  types  were  invented  at  Mayence  by  SchcefFert 
The  learned  Meerman,  counfellor  and  penfionary  of  Rotterdam,' 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  fupported  the  caufe  of 
Harlem  with  all  the  fagacityand  all  the  erudition  that  could  be 
exerted,  in  a  work  intituled  :  Origines  typographicse,  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1765,  2  vols.  4to,  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  tha>^ 
never  was  bad  caufe  better  defended. 

COSTHA  (ben  I-uca),  a  chriftlan  philofopher,  native  of 
Baalbek  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  the  year  250  of  the  hegira  undei 
the  caliphate  of  Moftain  Billah.  He  tranflated  many  greek 
books  into  the  arable  tongue  ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  the 
Sph?crics  of  Theodofius.  He  alfo  compofed  feveral  origina: 
works,  as  weil  on  the  [aacflice  of  phyfic,  as  on  aftronomy  anc 
the  mathematical  fciences,  of  which  M.  Cafirl  has  given  th^ 
catalogue  in  his  Blblioth.  Arab,  de  I'Efcurial,  tom.  1.  p.  420f 
Oi  his  tranflations  of  the  greek  writers  are  feveral  very  inte- 
refting  ones  in  the  public  library  at  Leyden  ;  as  the  Sphseric 
ol  Theodofius,  numb.  1165  (1031)5  Autolycus  de  ortu  &  oc 
cafu  fiderum,  numb.  1164.  (1031),  and  the  Barulcus  of  Hen 
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^lexnndrinus,  numb.  I091,  (5  i ),  a  work  of  which  the  origuial 
reek  is  entirely  loll:  [pj.  A  latin  tranflation  of  this  lail  book, 
lade  by  the  celebrated  M.  Golius,  is  at  prefent  in  the  pofle'fiioa 
f  Mr.  ProfeiTor  Brugmans,  at  Groningen,  who  thinks  ithighlv 
cferviiig  of  publication  ;  and  gives  us  room  to  hope  that,  by 
iking  that  charge  upon  himfelf,  he  will  foon  repair  the  lofs  of 
le  original.  Coftha  ben  Luca  likewife  tranflated  the  commen- 
iries  of  Galen  on  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  as  may  be 
ren  from  the  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manufcripts  in*  the  li- 
rary  of  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  made  by  M.  AfTemani,  p.  375, 
lough  this  tranflation  was  not  made  from  the  original,  but  from 

fyriac  tranllation  of  Honahi  ben  Ifaac  Laflly,  another  work 
lat  Ccftha  traniiated  into  arable  is  mentioned  by  M.  d'Her- 
elot,  torn.  ii.  p.  399,  under  the  title  of  Ketab  al  fetahat  al 
)umiah. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist),  B.  D.  of  Sorbonne,  and 
Ing's  greek  profeiior,  was  born  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in 
627.  He  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  languages 
ndcr  his  father,  v/lien  very  young:  for  being,  at  12  years  of 
je  only,  brought  into  the  ballot  the  general  aiTembly  of  the 
•ench  clergy  held  at  iVlantein  1641,  he  conflrued  thcNewTef- 
imeiit  in  greek,  and  the  Old  in  hebrevv%  at  the  firil  opening  of 
le  book.  He  unfold-^d  at  the  fame  tinv^  feveral  dilliculties 
ropofed  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  conftru£lion  of  the  hebrew 
mguage  ;  and  explained  alfo  the  text  from  feveral  cnftoms 
radlfcd  among  the  Jews.  After  this,  he  demonilrated  feveral 
i^thematical   propolitions,   in   explaining  Euclid's   definitions. 

his  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  genius ;  and  his 
^putation  rofe  in  proportion  to  his  advances  in  life.  In  "164'^ 
e  took  the  degree  of  M.  A  ;  B.  D.  in  1647  »  ''"^  waseleded 

fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1649,  In  165 1  ho  loil  his  father, 
'ho  died  at  Paris,  v.'hither  he  had  come  to  refide  with  his  chil- 
ren  in  1638  ;  and  be  lamented  him  much.  He  had  indeed 
reat  reafon  to  do  fo ;  for  he  had  taken  the  greateft  pains  and 
jre  imaginable  in  his  education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
■otelevi'.'.s  to  his  father,  which  Baluzius  has  given  us  an  extra£l 
f.  "  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  fays  he,  "  not  to  lie  obedient 
1  every  refpecEl  to  you,  to  whom,  befides  innnmemble  benefits 
tid  favours,  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
ving  well  and  happily :  I  mean,  tliofe  feeds  of  virtue  and  learn- 
ig  which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me  from  my  in- 
incy.  Now,  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could  own  himfelf  [o 
mch  indebted  to  his  father  !  hilip  for  begetting  him,  yet  fo 
luch  more  to  Ariltotle  for  forming  and  educating  him  ;  what 
ught  not  I  to  acknowledge  myfeif  indebted  to  you,  who  have 
een  both  a  Philip  and  an  Ariltotle  to  me  f" 

[p]  Vide  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Gjsc,  torn.   ii.  p.  598. 
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In  1654,  when  the  archbifliop  of  Embrun  retired  into 
diocefe,  he  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him,  as  one  wlio  woui 
be  an  agreeable  ccmpanion  in  his  folitude.  Cotelerius  was  wit! 
the  archbilhop  four  whole  years  ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  n 
turned  to  Paris,  complained  heavily  of  the  M-ant  of  books  a 
converfation  with  learned  men,  which  he  had  experienced 
that  retreat.  He  declined  going  into  orders,  and  fpent  hii 
time  wholly  in  ecciefiaftical  antiquity.  The  greek  fathers  wer^ 
his  chief  ftu'dy  :  he  read  their  works  both  printed  and  manii4 
fcript  with  great  exa6tnefs ;  made  notes  upon  them  ;  and  tranf- 
lated  fume  of  them  into  latin.  In  1660  he  publifhed  '•  Foui 
homilies  of  St.  Chryfoflom  upon  the  Pfalms,"  and  his  Comment 
tary  upon  Daniel,  with  a  latin  tranflation  and  notes.  Then  h^ 
fet  about  his  "  Colle6lion  of  thofe  Fathers  who  lived  in  the 
apolfolic  age  ;''  which  he  publiflied  in  two  vols,  folio,  at  Paris; 
1672,  all  reviewed  and  correcfled  from  fevcral  manufcripts,  with 
«  latin  tranflation  and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  per 
formance  are  very  learned  and  very  curious :  they  explain  the 
difTiculties  in  the  greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  hiftorical  paf- 
fages,  and  fet  matters  of  belief  and  diftipline  in  a  better  light; 
He  had  publidied  this  work  fome  years  fooner ;  but  was  inJ 
terrupted  by  being  pitched  upon  with  du  Cange  to  reviewi 
the  MSS.  in  the  king's  library.  This  talk  he  entered  upon 
by  Colbert's  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years  in  performs 
ing  it.  ^  .   '  j 

in  1676  he  was  made  greek  profeflbr  in  the  royal  academyi 
at  Paris,  which  pod  he  maintained  during  his  life  with  thci' 
higheft  reputation.  He  had  the  year  before  put  out  the  firft 
volume  of  a  work,  intituled,  "  Monumenta  ecclefias  gr^cae,"' 
which  was  a  colledlion  of  greek  tradts  out  of  the  king's  and 
Colbert's  libraries,  and  had  never  been  publifhed  before.  He 
added  a  latin  tranflation  and  notes  j  which,  though  not  fo  large 
as  thofe  upon  the  "  Patres  apollolici,"  are  faid  to  be  very  cu- 
rious. The  firll  volume  was  printed  in  1675,  the  fecond  in 
1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  He  intended  to  have  continued 
this  work,  if  he  had  lived  -,  but  death  fnatched  him  away.  His 
age  was  not  great,  but  his  conltitution  was  broken  with  intenfe 
ftudy  :  for  he  took  vaft  pains  in  his  learned  performances, 
writing  ail  the  greek  text  and  the  verfion  on  the  fide  with  his 
own  hand,  and  ufing  the  greateft  care  and  exa£lnefs  in  all  hi* 
quotations.  Aug.  3,  it>86,  he  was  feized  with  an  in3amma-< 
tory  difcrder  in  his  breaft,  which  required  him  to  be  let  blood  J 
but  he  had  fuch  a  diilike  to  this  opeiation,  that,  fooner  than  uni' 
dergo  it,  he  difl^embled  his  illnefs.  At  lall  however  he  confent-( 
ed  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  died  the  loth  of  the  fame  monthj^ 
wl  en  he  wns  not  60  years  of  age. 

Beudes  his  great  ikili  in  the  languages  and  in  ecciefiaftical  an- 

tiquityj 
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:'iqulty,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  probity  and  candour.  He 
was  furprifingly  modefl;  and  unpretending,  without  the  leaft 
;in£lurc  of  iHfFnefs  and  pride.  He  hved  particularly  retired, 
made  and  received  few  vifits ;  and  thus  having  but  little  ac- 
quaintance, he  appeared  fomevvhat  melancholy  and  referred ; 
whereas  it  is  faid  that  he  was  in  reality  of  a  frank,  converfable, 
and  friendly  temper. 

COfES  (Roger),  an  illuftrious  mathematician,  phllofopher, 
and  aflronomer,  was  born  July  lo,  i68i,  at  Burbach  i:i  Leicef- 
terfliire,  where  his  father  Robert  was  re£lor.  He  was  iirfli 
placed  at  Leicefter  fchool ;  where,  at  only  12  years  of  age,  he 
difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  mathematics.  This  being 
obferved  by  his  uncle,  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him. 
all  imaginable  encouragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to 
fend  him  for  fome  time  to  his  houfe  in  Lincc'nfliire,  that  he 
$nighi  put  him  forward,  and  alfift  hi^  in  thofe  iludies.  Here 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  and  extenlivc  knowledge  ia 
this  viay,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervedly  famous. 
He  removed  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  fent  to  St  Paul's 
fchool  J  where  alfo  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  claflicaJ  learn- 
ing ;  yet  found  fo  much  leifure  as  to  keep  a  conllant  corre- 
fpondence  with  his  uncle,  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  alfo  in 
metaphyfics,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  This  faft  is  faid  to  have 
been  often  mentioned  by  profefTor  Saunderfon.  His  next  re- 
move was  to  Cambridge  ;  where,  April  6,  1699,  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  I'rinity  college  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  1705,  after  taking 
his  firfl  degree  in  arts,  chofen  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  lord  Henry 
de  Grey,  fons  of  the  then  marquis  afterwards  duke  of  Kent, 
to  which  noble  family  Mr.  Cotes  was  related. 

Jan.  1706,  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  aflronomy  and  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  upon  the  foundation  of  Dr.  1  h>:)mas 
Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochefter;  being  the  firfl:  that  enjoyed 
that  ofRce,  to  which  he  was  unanimouily  chofen,  on  account  of 
his  high  reputation  and  merits.  1:1  e  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1706;  and  went  into  orders  in  1713.  The  fame  year,  at 
the  defire  of  Dr.  Bentley,  he  publiflied  at  Cambridge  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  "  Marhematioa  Principia, 
&c."  and  inferted  all  the  improvements  whi:h  the  author  had 
made  to  that  time.  To  this  edition  he  crciixed  a  nioil  admi- 
rable preface,  in  which  he  exprefled  the  true  method  of  philo- 
fophifing,  fiiewed  the  foundation  on  wi/ich  the  newtonian  philo- 
fophy was  built,  and  refuted  the  objeftions  of  the  cartefians  and 
all  other  philofophers  againft.  it.  It  may  not  be  aunfs  to  tran- 
fcrlbe  a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  tbe  editor  has 
given  an  anfwer  to  thofe  who  fuppofed  that  gravity  or  attrac- 
tion, in  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyllem,  was  in  no  wife  a  clearer 
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principle,  and  more  adapted  to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  na- 
ture,  than    the  occult    qualities  of  the  peripatetics ;    becaufe 
there  are  dill  philofophcrs  who  perfift  in  the  fame  fuppofition.. 
Gravity,  fay  the  objcdors,  is  an  occult  caufe  ;  and  occult  caufesj 
have   nothiiig    to  ,do   vith  true  philofophy.      To  whom  Mr.) 
Cotes  replies,  that  "  occult  caufes  are,  not  thofe  whofe  cxift-1 
ence  is  moit  clearly  demonftrated  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment, but  thofe  only  whofe  exiftence  is  occult,  fitiitious,  and  fup-i 
ported  by  no  proofs.     Gravity  therefore  can  never  be  called  an{ 
occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions;  fmce  it  has  been  de-i 
monftrated  from  the   phenomena,  that  this  quality  really  exifts.j 
Thofe  rather  have  recourfc  to  occult  caufes,  who  make  vorticesi 
to  govern  the  heavenly  motions  j  vortices,  compofcd  of  a  matteri 
intirely  fi£litious,  and  unknown  to  the  fenfes.     But  fliall  gra- 
vity therefore  be  called  an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account 
beibaniflied  fr,orn  philofophy,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity  is  oc-i 
cult,  2nd  as  yet  undifcovered  ?  Let  thofe,  who  affirm  this,  be- 
ware of  laying  down  a  principle,  which  will  ferve  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  every  fyflem  of  j  hilofophy  that  can  be  eila- 
bliflied.     For  caufes  always  proceed,  by  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nexion, from  thofe  that  are  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more, 
fimple  ;  and  when  you  fhall  have   arrived 'at  the  m oft  fimple, 
it  will  be  impoflible  to  proceed  farther.     Of  the  moft  fimple 
caufe  therefore  no  mechanical   folution  can  be  given ;    for  if 
there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moft  fimple      "Will  you   then 
call  thefe  moft    fimple  caufes   occult,  and  banifii   them   from  j 
philofophy  ?    You  may  fo  ;  but  you    muft  banifti  at  the  fame 
time  the   caufes  that  are  next  to  them,   and  thofe  again  that 
depend  upon  the  caufes  next  to  them,  till  philofophy  at  length 
will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of  caufes,  that  there  will  not  be 
one  left  whereon  to  build  it.'' 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  Newton's  Principia  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation  ;  nor  was  the  high  opinion  the  public 
now'conceived  of  him  in  the  leaft  diminilhcd,  but  rather  much 
increafed,  by  feveral  productions  of  his  own,  which  afterwards 
appeared.  He  gave  a  defcription  of  the  great  fiery  meteor, 
that  was  feen  March  6,  1716,  which  was  pubiiihed  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  alfo  fome 
admirable  and  judicious  tra£ls,  part  of  which,  fince  his  deceafe, 
have  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Robert  J>mith,  his  coufin  and  fuc- 
cefibr  in  his  profeflbrihip,  afterwards  mafter  of  Trinity  college. 
His  "  Harmonia  Menfurarum.,"  &c.  was  publiined  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1722,  4to  ;  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead  by  the  learned 
editor  ;  who,  in  an  elegant  and  afFe£lionate  preface,  gives  us  i 
a  copious  account  of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed 
to  it,  a  id  of  fuch  other  of  the  authors  works  as  are  yet  un- 
publilhed.     He  tells  us  Lev  much  this  work  was  admired  by 
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')rofefror  Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the  author  of  it  was  to 
Jr.  Bentky.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  mifcellaneous  works  an- 
lexed  to  the  "  Harmonia  Menfurarum"  is  "  Concerning  the 
Rimation  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematics."  1  he  fecond, 
'  Concerning  the  difrerential  method  ;"  which  he  handles  in  a 
nanner  fomewhat  different  from  fir  ifaac  Newton's  treatife  up- 
m  that  fubjeft,  having  written  it  before  he  had  feen  that  treatife. 
[he  name  of  the  third  piece  is  "  Canonotechin  .,  or  concerning 
he  conftruction  of  tables  by  differences."  The  book  concludes 
\ith  three  fmall  tvaifts,  "  Concerning  the  defcent  of  bodies,  the 
notion  of  pendulums  in  the  cycloid,  and  the  motion  of  pro- 
eclilesj"  which  tracts,  the  editor  informs  us,  were  all  com- 
lofcd  by  him  when  very  young.  He  wrote  alfo  *'  A  compen- 
lium  of  arithmetic,  of  the  refolutions  of  equations,  of  dioptrics, 
md  of  the  nature  of  curves."  Befides  thefe  pieces,  he  drew 
jp  a  courfe  of  hydroflatical  and  pneumatical  ledtures  in  eng- 
ilh,  which  were  publiflied  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1737,  and  are  held 
n  I'igh  repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematics  died,  to  the  regret 
Df  the  univerfity,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  June  5,  1716, 
■n  the  very  prime  of  his  life ;  for  he  was  advanced  no  farther 
than  to  his  33d  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
college  ;  and  an  infcription  fi.Kcd  over  him,  from  which  we  learn 
that  he  had  a  very  beautiful  perfon. 

Co  TIN  (Charlfs),  lb  ill-treated  by  Boileau  in  his  fatires, 
and  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Femmes  .Savantes,"  un- 
der the  name  of  Triffotin,  was  born  at  Paris,  and  has  at  leaft 
tas  good  a  title  to  a  place  in  this  work,  as  fome  of  Virgil's  mili- 
itary  heroes  in  the  ^neid,  who  are  celebrated  purely  for  beinjij 
[knocked  on  the  head,  it  is  laid,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the 
jindignation  of  Boiieau  and  ivloliere  :  of  the  former,  becaufe  he 
jcounfeiled  him  in  a  harih  and  fpienetic  manner,  to  devote  his 
Italents  to  a  kind  of  poetry  different  from  fatire  ;  of  the  latter, 
ibecaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  hurt  him  with  the  duke  de 
iMontaufier,  by  infinuating  that  Ivloliere  defigned  him  in  the 
iperfon  of  the  VHfanthrope.  Be  all  th  s  as  it  might,  Cotin  was 
far  from  being  defpicable,  or  devoid  of  merit.  He  underftood 
greek,  hebrew,  and  fyriac ;  was  a  good  preacher;  and  left  fome 
paffable  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe.  Be  it  known  farther,  th^t 
he  was  received  into  the  french  academy  in  1655.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  168;'. 

COTOLENDI  (Charles),  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  native  of  Aix  or  of  Avignon,  died  at, the  beginning  of 
the  xviiith  century,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  literary  vvorid  by 
feveral  works.  1  he  principal  are:  1 .  The  voyages  of  Peter 
Texeira,  or  the  hiitory  of  the  kings  of 'Perfia  down  to  1609, 
tranflated  from  the  fpanifh  into  french,  2  vols.    i2mo.   1681. 

2.  1  he 
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2.  The  life  of  St.  Francis  dc  Sales,  410.  3.  The  life  of  Chrifto 
pher  Columbus,  tranflated  into  frcnch,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1681 
4.  The  life  of  the  duchefs  of  Montmorenci,  2  vols.  8vo.  y 
Arlequiniana,  or  bon-mots,  &c.  collected  from  the  converfa 
tions  of  Harlequin.  6.  '1  he  book  without  a  name.  7.  Diflef 
tation  on  the  works  of  St.  Evremont,  i2mo.  under  the  name  0 
Dumont.  **  I  find  many  things  in  this  work,  jultly  cenfured/ 
writes  the  criticifed  author  :  "  I  cannot  deny  that  the  authof 
writes  well ;  but  his  zeal  for  religion  and  morals  furpafl'es  al 
things  elfe.  I  fhould  gain  lefs  in  changing  my  (lyle  for  his' 
than  my  confcience  for  his  — Favour  furpaffes  f^rverity  in  tW 
judgment,  and  I  feel  more  gratitude  for  the  former  than  refcntJ 
ment  againft  the  latter."  This  certainly  difcovers  modefty 
which,  if  fincere,  fhould  atone  for  many  faults  in  St.  Evre- 
rnont. 

COTTA  (John),  a  latin  poet,  born  in  a  village  near  Vero 
na,  gained  confiderable  reputation  by  his  talents.  He  followed 
to  the  army  Bartholomew  d'Alviano,  a  Venetian  general  whc 
had  a  "regard  for  him  •,  but.  he  was  taken  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda,  in  the  year  1509,  and  did  not  rcgairi 
his  liberty  for  fome  time.  His  patron  dif[iatched  him  to  popC 
Julius  il.  at  Viterbo,  where  he  died  in  151 1,  at  the  age  of  28, 
of  a  peililential  fever.  Several  of  his  epigrams  and  ovations 
are  printed  in  the  colleclion  intituled  :  Carmina  quinque  poeta-. 
rum  ;  Venice,  1548,  8vo. 

COTrEREL  (Sir  Charles),  was  fon  of  fir  Clement  Cot* 
terel  of  Wylsford  in  Lincolnfiiire,  groom  porter  to  James  I, 
He  was  in  the  interregnum  fteward  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia ; 
and  in  1670,  when  he  was  created  LL.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  it  appears  that  he  was  mafter  of  the  requefts  to 
Charles  II.  He  pofTefled  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  various 
accomplifnments  of  a  gentleman,  and  particularly  excelled  in  the' 
knowledge  of  modern  languages.  During  the  exile  of  his  royal' 
mafter  he  tranflated  from  the  french  *'  Cafiandra  the  famed  ro- 
mance," which  has  been  feveral  times  printed.  He  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  tranflating  *'  Davila's  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France"  from  the  italian,  and  feveral  pieces  of  lefs  note  from 
the  fpanilh.  In  1686  he  refigned  l)is  place  of  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  Lodowick 
Cotterel,  efq.  He  is  celebrated  by  Mrs.  Catlierine  Philips 
under  the  name  of  Poliarchus.  See  more  of  him  in  Athen.  I 
Oxon. 

COTTON,  or  COTON  (Peter),  a  jefuit,  born  in  1564,  at 
Neronde  near  the  Loire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  gover- 
nor, diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  in  life  by  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  heretics,  and  by  his  fuccefs  in  the'  pulpit.  He  was 
called  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  at  the  inftance  of  the  famous 
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Lefdlguieres,  wliom  he  had  converted.  The  king,  pleafed  with 
lis  wit,  as  well  as  with  his  manners  and  his  convcrlation, 
nade  him  his  confelTor.  M.  Mercier  cenfures  the  king,  for 
'  having  too  peculiar  a  <*eference  for  this  jefuit,  a  man  of  very 
nodcrate  talents,  folely  attached  to  the  narrow  views  of  his 
)rder ;  and  it  was  publicly  faid,  *'  Our  prince  is  good,  but  he 
las  cotton  in  his  ears."  Henry  was  deiirous  of  making  him 
irchbiihop  of  Aries,  and  procuring  him  a  cardinal's  hat  j  but 
he  jefuit  conftantly  refufed  his  offers.  His  brotherhood,  after 
heir  recall,  unable  eafily  to  fettle  themfelves  in  certain  towns, 
hat  of  Poitiers  efpccially,  ftarted  great  difficulties.  The 
)ere  Cotton  wifhed  to  pcrfuade  the  king  that  all  thefe  op- 
)oruions  were  the  work  of  Sulli,  governor  of  Poitou  ;  but  Henry 
laving  refufed  to  liften  to  this  calumny,  which  he  blamed  the 
efuit  for  having  adopted  with  too  much  credulity  :  "  God  forbid, 
aid  Cotton,  that  I  fhould  fay  any  harm  of  thofe  whom  your 
najefty  honours  with  his  confidence  !  But,  however,  I  am 
ible  to  juftify  what  I  advance.  I  will  prove  it  by  the  letters  of 
nilli.  I  have  feen  them,  and  I  will  fliew  them  to  your  ma- 
efty."  He  was  taken  at  his  word  ;  and  Cotton  came  the  next 
lay  to  tell  the  king  that  the  letters  had  been  burnt  by  care- 
clihefs.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Cours  d'hiltoirc  de 
wOndillac,  tom.  xiii.  p.  505.  After  the  much  lamented  death 
)f  that  grent  prince,  Cotton  was  confeffor  to  his  fon  Louis  XIII. 
rhe  court  being  a  folitude  to  him,  he  aiked  permiffion  to  quit 
t,  ar.d  obtained  it  in  1617,  fo  much  the  more  eafily  as  the 
luke  de  Luyues  was  not  very  kind  to  him.  Mazerai  and  other 
iillorians  relate,  that  when  Ravaillac  had  committed  his  parri- 
[:ide,  the  pere  Cotton  went  to  him  and  faid  :  '*  Take  care  that 
'ou  do  not  aceufe  honeil  men  !"  There  is  room  to  fujjpofe 
[hat  his  zeal  fur  tlie  honour  of  his  fociety,  rather  than  any  other 
notive,  prompted  him  to  utter  thefe  indifcreet  words.  It  is 
•elated  in  the  Moreri  of  Holland,  edit.  174.0,  that  "  Henrv  IV. 
iiaving  one  day-afl:ed  him.  Would  you  reveal  the  confell";!  of 
li  man  refolved  to  aflaifinate  me  ?  —  No  ^  but  I  would  put  my 
,)ody  between  you  and  him."  The  jefuit  Santarelli  having 
|)ubiiOied  a  work,  in  which  he  fet  up  the  power  of  the  popes 
])ver  that  of  kings  ;  father  Cotton,  then  provincial  of  Paris,  was 
|:alled  to  the  parliament  the  13th  of  Ivlarch  1626,  to  give  an  ac- 
,:ount  of  the  opinions  of  his  brethren.  He  was  aflced  whether 
|ie  thought  that  the  pope  can  excommunicate  and  dilpoffefs  a  king 
i)f  France  ?  «  Ah  !"  returned  he,  "  the  king  is  eldeft  fon  of  the 
bhurch  ;  and  he  will  never  do  any  thing  to  oblige  the  pope  to 
proceed  to  that  extremity."—"  But,"  faid  the  firft  prcfident,*"  are 
j'ou  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  your  pere  general;  who  at- 
ributes  that  power  to  the  pope?" — "Our  pere  general  follows 
lie  opinions  of  Rome  where  he  is ;  and  we,  thofe  of  France  where 
9  we 
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we  are."  The  many  difagreeable  things  experienced  by  thi 
pere  ("otton  on  this  occalion,  gave  him  fo  much  uncafincfs  tliat 
befell  Tick,  and  died  a  few  days' afterwards,  the  19th  of  March 
l62h,  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  then  preaching  the  Lent-dif- 
courfes  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  This  jefuit  wrote 
feveral  books  on  controverfial  fubjects,  fermons,  and  a  letter 
declaratory  of  the  do6lrine  of  the  jcfuits,  confprmable  to  the 
dnftrine  of  the  council  of  Trent:  this  gave  occafion  to  the 
*'  Anti  Cotton,'  1610,  8vo.  and  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hiftory  of  D  Inigo,  2  vols.  i2mo.  Tliis  fatire,  which  betrays 
more  malignity  than  wit,  is  attributed  to  Peter  du  Coignet. 
Pere  d'Orleans  and  pere  Rouvier  wrote  his  life,  in  i2mo. 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert  Bruce),  an  eminent  englifh  anti- 
quary, *'  whofe  name,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  mud  always  be 
mentioned  with  honour,  and  whofe  memory  cannot  fail  of  ex- 
citing the  warmeft  fentiments  of  gratitude,  whilll  the  fmalleft 
regard  for  learning  fubfifts  among  us,"  was  fon  of  Thomas 
Cotton,  efq.  defcended  from  a  very  antient  family,  and  born 
at  Denton  in  Huntingdonlhire,  Jan.  22,  1570;  admitted  of 
1  rinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
r58r ;  and  went  to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfelf 
known,  and  was  admitted  into  a  fociety  of  antiquaries,  who  met 
at  ftated  feafons  for  their  own  amufement.  Here  he  indulged  his 
natural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous  ;  and  in  his  i8th  year  began  to 
collect  antient  records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  In  1600  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Camden  to  Carlifle,  who  acknowledges  him- 
felf not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  the  fervices  he  did  him  in: 
carrying  on  and  perfetfting  his  **  Britannia  ;"  and  the  fame  year' 
wrote  "  A  brief  abfl;ra<fl  of  the  queflion  of  precedency  between 
England  and  Spain."  This  was  occafioned  by  queen  Elizabeth's 
defiring  the  thoughts  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  upon  thati 
point,  and  is  (till  extant  in  the  Cotton  library.  Upon  the  ac-' 
ceiTnn  of  James  I.  he  was  created  a  knight;  and  during  this 
reign  was  very  much  courted,  admired,  and  efteemed  by  the 
great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  the 
privy  counfellors  and  miniflers  of  flate,  upon  very  difficult 
points  relating  to  the  conflitution.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
one  cf  the  commiffioners  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy, 
which  had  lain  negletled  ever  fince  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings,  to  be 
prefented  to  the  king,  which  memorial  is  iiill  in  the  Cotton 
library.  In  1609  he  wrote  "  A  difcourfc  of  the  lawfulnefs  of 
combats  to  be  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  or  the 
conftable  and  marlhal  of  England,"  which  was  printed  in  165 1 
and  in  1672.  He  drew  up  alfo,  the  fame  year,  "  An  anfwer  to', 
fuch  motives  as  were  ofFered  by  certain  military  men  to  prince 

tienry, 
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^enry,  to  incite  Kim  to  affe£t  aims  more  than  peace  lQ^I" 
rhis  was  competed  by  order  of  that  prince,  and  the  original  MS. 
emains  in  the  Cotton  library.  New  projects  being  contrived 
0  repair  the  royal  revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquan- 
lered,  none  pleafed  the  king  fo  much  as  the  creating  a  new 
)rder  of  knights,  called  baronets  ;  and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who 
lad  (lone  great  fervices  in  that  affair,  was  in  16  ii  chofen  to  be 
?ne,  being  the  3ftth  baronet  that  was  created.  His  principal 
•efulence  was  then  at  Great  C'onnington,  in  Huntingdonfliire  ; 
vhlch  he  foon  exchanged  for  Hatley  St.  George,  in  the  county 
)f  Cambridge. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate  the 
jehaviour  and  a£lions  of  Mary  queen  of  bcots,  from  the  fup- 
3ofed  mifreprefentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus  ;  and  v/hat 
"It  wrote  upon  this  fubjccl  is  thought  to  be  interwoven  in  Cam- 
ien's  "  Annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,"  or  elfe  printed  at  the  end 
Df  Camden's  "  Eplitles."  In  1616  the  king  ordered  him  to 
jxairine,  whether  the  papids,  whofe  numbers  then  made  the 
nation  uneafy,  ought  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  put  to 
death,  or  to  be  imprifoned  ?  This  talk  he  performed  with  great 
learning,  and  produced  upon  that  occafion  24  arguments,  which 
were  publiftied  afterwards  in  1672,  among  **  Cottoni  PoPchu- 
ma."  It  was  probably  then  that  he  compoled  a  piece,  ftlll  pre- 
ferved  in  MS.  in  the  royal  library,  intituled,  "  Confiderations 
ior  the  repreflinge  of  the  encreafe  of  preelts,  jefuits,  and  recu- 
fants,  without  drawinge  of  blood  "  He  v/as  alfo  employed  by  the 
■loufe  of  commons,  when  the  match  between  prince  Charles 
ind  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to  (hew,  by  a  fhort 
examination  of  the  treaties  between  tngland  and  the  Iioufe  of 
Aullria,  the  unfaithfuhiefs  and  infincerity  of  the  latter;  and  to 
jrove  that  in  all  their  tranfaftions  they  aimed  at  nothing  but 
miverfal  monarchy.  This  pii  ce  is  printed  among  "  Cottoni 
^ofthuma,"  under  the  title  of  ''  A  remonllrance  of  the  treaties 
"if  amity,"  &c.  He  wrote  likewife  a  vindication  of  our  eccle- 
|laftlcal  conftltutlon  againit  the  innovations  attempted  to  be 
)rought  in  by  the  puritans,  intituled,  "  An  anfwer  to  certain 
rguments  raifed  from  fuppofed  antiquity,  and  urged  by  fome 
nembers  of  t!ie  lower  houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove  that  eccle- 
iaftical  laws  ought  to  be  enacted  by  temporal  men."  In  1621 
le  compiled  •'  A  relation  to  prove,  that  the  kings  of  England 
lave  been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  coun- 
el  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge,  peace,  and  war  ;'* 

[qJ  To  an  8vo  edition  of  this  tr.idt  was  iEfculapius    hie  librorum  ;  asrugo,  vetuf- 
refixed  the  authoi's   head,   engraved  by  tas" 

.  Crofs,  and  infcribed  Per  quem  nulla  poteft  Britanr:um  confu- 
RoaERTU*  CoTi  ONUS  Brucevs,  mere  vharus. 

printed 
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printed  firfi;  In  1651,  then  in  1672  among  "  Cotton!  Pollhu- 
ma,"  and  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of  "  The  antiquity  and 
dignity  of  parliaments."  Being  a  member  of  the  lirit  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  he  joined  in  complaining  of  the  grievances^ 
which  the  nation  was  faid  in  1628  to  groan  under  >  but  was 
always  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the  lionour  and  fafety 
of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  nation's  advantage. 

In    16J9  the  remarkable  tranfa£lion  happened^  which  gave 
rife  to  the  following  very  curious  particulars  : 

Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Harfnet,  archbifhop  of  York,  to  fir 
Henry  Vane,  ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  dated  London,  Nov. 
6,  1629. 

"  On  Saturday  in  the  evening  there   were  fent  Mr.  Vice- 
chamberlain   and  others  to  feal  up   fir  Robert  Cotton's  library, 
and  to  bring  himfelf  before  the  lords  of  his  majelty's  counc 
There  were  found   in  his  cullody   a  pedilent   tradate,  whit 
he  had  follered  as  his  child,  and  had  fent  it  abroad  into  dive: 
hands  ;  containing  a  project  how  a  prince  may  make  himfei, 
an  abfolute  tyrant.     This  pernicious  advice  he  had  communi- 
cated by  copies  to  divers  lords,  who,  upon  his  confcuion,  are 
queftioned  and  reftrained  ;  my  lord  of  Somerfet  fent  it  to  the  bi- 
(hop  of  London  ;  the  lord  Clare  to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  v 
and  the  lord  Bedford  I  know  not  well  to  whom.     Cotton  him-' 
felf  is  in  cuflody  [r].     God  fend  him  well  out !         I  am,  &c.'. 

The  Same,  to  the  Same,  dated  Nov.  9. 

*' Yefterday  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  fit  in  council  with  all 
the  board,  and  commanded  that  devilifh  projetl  found  upon  fir' 

[r]  This  account  (as   was  afterwards  rendering  any  reafon  for  the  fame,  had 

obferved  Ky  a  correrpondent  in  Gent.  Mag.  been    ihe    caufe   of  his    mortal  malady; 

•7' 7>    P-    3S8)    feems   in    fome   lefpedls  upon  which  meilage,  the  lord  privy  feai 

dot'btful,  in  others  dcfeftive  ;  for  among  came  to  fir  Roberr,  when  it  was  too  late, 

lome  records  in  the  paper  office  is  a  war-  to  comfort  him  from  the  king;  from  whom 

rant  for   the   commitment  of  fir   Robert  the  earl  of  Oorfet  likewife  came,   within 

Cotton,  fo  early  as  the  year  1615,  being  half  an  hour  after  fir  Robert's  deaih,  to 

fufpffted    of  a    correfpondencc   with    the  condole  with  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  his  fon, 

fpanifli  ambair^dor,  prejudicial  to  the  af-  for  hi^  death,  and  to   tell  him   from  his' 

fairs  of  governnieut.      Fiom  tliii  confine-  majcfty,  that  as  he  lovej  his  f.ither,  foj 

ment,  it  is  however  probablf,  he  was  foon  he  would    continue  to  love  him.      That 

releafed,  and  that  he  had  his  libr.iry,  which  fir  Robert  had    entailed,    as    far   as  law 

was  at  that  time  Ihut  up,  reilored  to  him  could  do   it,   his  library   of  books  upon, 

not  long  after  iiis  enlaigcment;  but  I  have  his  fon,  who  makes  no  doubt  of  obtaining^' 

teafon  to  believe^   that  alter  his  lafl  con-  the  farric  ;  but  for  all  thefe  court  holy- 

linement  in    16:9,  he  never  had  his  li-  waters,   fays  the  wriier,    I,  for  my  paKu^ 

braiy  rellored  ;  for  1  have   feen  a  letter  for  a  while  fufpend  my  belief." 
which    mentions  Lis    death    in    163!,  in  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  govern*,, 

which  it  is  f.iid,  "That  before  he  died,  ment  was  in  poflelTion  of  fir  Robert's  li-| 

he  icquefted  fir  Henry  Spelman  to  fignify  brary  at  the  time   of  his  dealh,  and  that  it 

to  the    lord  privy  feal,  and  ihe  reft  of  the  was  even  doubtful  whether  it  would  eyeft 

lords  of  the  council,  that  their  fo  long  de-  be  reftotcd  to  his  pofteri'.y. 
tAir.ing  of  his  books  from  him;  wiiliout 

Robert 
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Robert  Cotton  to  be  read  over  unto  us.  For  my  own  part,  I 
aever  heard  a  more  pernicious  diabolical  device,  to  breed  fuf- 
picious,  feditious  humours  amongft  the  people.  His  majefty 
(vas  pleafcd  to  declare  his  royal  pleafure  touching  the  lords  and 
3thers  reftrained  for  communicating  that  proje6l ;  which  was, 
:o  proceed  in  a  fair,  moderate,  mild,  legal  courfe  with  them, 
Dy  a  bill  of  information  preferred  into  the  flar-chamber,  where- 
anto  they  might  make  their  anfwer  by  the  help  of  the  mod 
earned  counfel  they  could  procure.  And  though  his  majefty 
lad  it  in  his  power  moft  juftly  and  truely  to  rellrain  them  till 
he  caufe  was  adjudged,  yet,  out  of  his  princely  clemency,  he 
;ommanded  the  board  to  call  them,  and  to  fignify  unto  them 
0  attend  their  caufe  in  the  ftar-chamber.  They  were  perfon- 
illy  called  in  before  the  lords  (the  king  being  gone)  and  ac- 
[uainted  by  the  keeper  with  his  majefty's  gracious  favour.  Two 
lever  fpoke  a  word  exprefling  thankfulnefs  for  his  majefty's 
0  princely  goodiiefs  j  two  exprefted  much  thankfulnefs,  which 
vere  my  lord  of  Bedford  and  fir  Robert  Cotton.  St.  John  and 
ames  are  ftill  in  prifon  ^  and  farther  than  unto  thefe  the  paper 
eacheth  not  in  dire£l  travel,  fave  toSelden,  who  is  alfo  contained 
a  the  bill  of  information.  I  fear  the  nature  of  that  contagion, 
lid  fpread  farther;  but  as  yet  no  more  appeareth.  I  am  o£ 
ipinion  it  will  fall  heavy  on  the  parties  delinquent. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.'* 

Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes's  account  of  this  affair,  in  his  manu- 
:ript  life,  written  by  himfelf,  and  ftill  preferved  among  the 
larleian  MSS.  will  give  further  light  to  this  very  interefting 
id. 

**  Amongft  other  books,"  fays  he,  "  which  Mr.  Richard 
ames  lent  out,  one  INIr.  St.  John,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  a  young 
:udious  gentleman,  borrov/ed  of  him,  for  money,  a  dangerous 
amphlet  that  was  in  a  written  hand,  by  which  a  courfe  was 
lid  down,  how  the  kings  of  tngland  might  opprefs  the  liberties 
f  their  fubjeils,  and  for  ever  eiiflave  them  and  their  pofteri- 
es.     Mr.  St.  John  ftiewed  the  book  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  or 

copy  of  it ;  and  fo  it  paffed  from  hand  to  hand,  in  the  year 
529,  till  at  laft  it  was  lent  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  himfelf,  who 
;t  a  young  fellow  he  then  kept  in  his  houfe  to  tranfcribe  it ; 
hich  plainly  proves,  that  fir  Robert  knew  not  himfelf  that  the 
'ritten  tract  itfelf  had  originally  come  out  of  his  own  library, 
his  untrufty  fellow,  imitating,  it  fcems,  the  faid  James,  took 
ne  copy  fecretly  for  himfelf,  when  he  wrote  another  for  fir  Ro- 
ixt ;  and  out  of  his  own  tranfcript  fold  away  feveral  copies^  till 
:  laft  one  of  them  came  into  Wentworth's  hands,  of  the  North, 
DW  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  acquainted  the  lords  and 
:hcrs  of  the  privy -council  with    it.     They  fent  for  the  faid 

Vol.  IV.  U  young 
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young  fellow,  anc!  examining  him  where  he  had  the  wnttcrt 
book,  he  confefl'ed  fir  Robert  Cotton  delivered  it  to  him.  Where- 
upon in  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  fame  year   1629, 
fir  Robert  was  examined,  and  fo  were  divers  others,  one  after 
the  other  as  it  had  been   delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  till  at 
lad  Mr.  St.  John  himfclf  was  apprehended,  and,  being  con- 
ceived to  be  the  author  of  the  book,  was  committed  clofe  pri- 
foner  to  the  Tower.     Being  in  danger  to  have  been  queftioner 
for  his  life  about   it,  upon  examination   upon  oath,  he  madt 
a  clear,   full,  and  punilual  declaration  that  he  had  received  th< 
fame  manufcript  pamphlet  of  that  wretched  mercenary  fellow 
James  [s],  who  by  this  means  proved  the  wretched  inftrumen| 
of  fhortening  the  life  of  fir  Robert  Cotton  ;  for  he  was  prefenth 
thereupon  fued  in  the  ftar-chamber,  his  library  locked  up  fron 
his  ufe,  and  tv/o  or  more  of  the  guards  fet  to  watch  his  houf< 
continually.     When  I  went  feveral  times  to  vifit  and  comfor 
him  in  the  year  1630,  he  would  tell  me,  "  they  had  broken  hi 
heart,  that  had  locked  up  his  library  from  him."     1  eafily  gueflet 
the  reafon,  becaufe  his  honour  and  efteem  were  much  impairs 
by  this  fatal  accident ;  and  his  houfe,  that   was  formerly  frc 
quented  by  great  and  honourable  perfonages,  as  by  learned  me 
of  all  forts,  remained  now  upon  the  matter  defolate  and  empt;, 
I   underftood    from    himfelf  and  others,   that    Dr.   Ncile  an 
Dr.  Laud,  two  prelates  that  had  been  ftigmatized  in  the  fin 
feiFion  of  parliament  in  1628,  were  his  fore  enemies.     He  wa 
fo   outworn,  within  a  few  months,  with  anguilh  and  grief,  i 
his  face,  which  had  been  formerly  ruddy  and  well-colourc; 
(fuch  as  the  plclure  I  have  of  him  (hews),  was  wholly  change 
into  a  grim    blackifli  palenefs,  near  to   the  refemblance  an 
hue  of  a  dead  vifage.  — I,  at  one  time,  advifed  him  to  look  in! 
himfelf,  and  ferlouily  confider,  why  God  had  fent  this  chafUft 
ment  upon  him  ;  which,  it  is  poflible,  he  did  j  for  I  heard  froi 
Mr.  Richard  Holdefvvorth,  a  great  and  learned  divine,  that  wij 
with  him  in  his  lafh  ficknefs,  a  little  before  he  died,  that  he  w: 
exceedingly  penitent,  and  was  much  confirmed  in  the  faithfi 
expectation  of  a  better  life." 

It  may  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  elucidate  tlus  matter  fli' 

( 

fs]  This  was  Richard    James,  fellow  at  firft  he  had  only  permitted  him  the  t 

of  torpus  Chrilli  college,  in  Oxford,  bor4i  of  his  books  :  at  lad,  fome  two  or  thr 

at  Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  .lud  au-  years  before  his  death,   he  beltowed  t 

thor  of  feveral  fermons,   both  in  latia  and  cuftody  of  his  whole  library  on  him.     Alt 

engUfh.    He  died  at  the  houfe  of  fir  Thr,-  he  being  a  needy  fliarking  companion,  a 

mas  Cotton,  bart.  in  the  beginning  of  Dec.  very  expenfive,  like  old  lir  Ralph  Starl 

x63f.      Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  gives  a  very  when  he  lived,  let  out,  or  lent  out.  fir  P 

fevere   charafter    of   him;    an  atheiftical  bert   Cotton's   moft  precious   manufcri 

profane  fcholar,   but  otherwife  witty  and  for  money,  to  any  that  would  be  his  cr 

moderately  learned  ;  and  he  adds,  (hat  he  tomers ;  which,"  fays  fir  Symonds,  ' 

had  io  Screwed  lii^i{e\{  j.ito  the  good  opi-  once  made  known  to  fir  Robert  CotH 

sioa  of  lir  Robert  Cotton,'  "  that  whereat  before  the  fiid  Jimes's  face."  ' 

7  farth( 
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fafthet,  to  take  notice,  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  attorney* 
general's  information  againft  fir  Robert  Cotton  was,  "  that  the 
idifcourfe  or  proje£l  was  framed  and  contrived  within  five  or  fix 
months  paft  here  in  England  j"  but  fir  David  Foulis  teflified 
tipon  oath,  being  thereunto  required,  that  it  was  contrived  at 
Florence,  17  years  before,  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  ;  upon  which 
moft  of  the  parties  were  releafed,  and  fir  Robert  Cotton  had 
his  library  reftored  to  him  foon  after  [t]. 

But,  without  intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  of 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafonably 
be  queftioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  fervice  to  learn- 
ing, by  fecuring,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  [u]  for  the  ufe 
of  pofierity,  than  bv  all  his  writings.     It  is  for  this  library  that 

he 


I  [t]  The  other  works  of  fir  Robert 
•Cotton,  not  already  mentioned,  are,  I. 
A  relation  of  the  proceedings  againft  am- 
.baffadors,  who  have  mifcarried  themfelves, 

!and  exceeded  tlieir  commiffion.  2,  That 
the  fovereign's  perfon  is  required  in  the 
great  councils  or  affemhlies  of  the  ftates, 
»s  well  at  the  confultations  as  at  the  con- 
'llufions.  3.  The  argument  made  by  the 
j'oramand  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  out 
|l)f  the  acts  of  parliament  and  authority  of 
law  expounding  the  fame,  at  a  conference 
jwith  the  lords,  concerning  the  liberty  of 
Jie  perfoa  of  every  freeman.  4.  A  brief 
lifcourfe  concerning  the  power  of  the 
^eers  and  commons  of  parliament  in 
)oint  of  judicature.  Thefe  four  are  print- 
:d  in  "  Cotton:  Pofthuma."  5.  A  Ihort 
'iew  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry 
[II.  king  of  England,"  written  in  1614, 
|ind  prefented  to  king  James  I.  printed  in 
\i(>2j,  4to.  and  reprinted  in  ''  Coitoni 
pofthuma."  6.  Money  raifed  by  the 
':ing  without  parliament,  from  the  con- 
Jiueil  until  this  day,  either  by  impofition 
ir  free  gift,  taken  out  of  records  orantient 
.  egifters,"'  printed  in  the  "  Royal  trea- 
lury  of  England,  or  general  hiftory  of 
jaxes,  by  captain  J.  Stevens,  8vo."  7.  A 
larraiive  of  count  Gondomar's  tranfac- 
lions  during  hisembaflyin  England,  Lon- 
,.on,  1659,  4to.  8.  Of  antiyiity,  etymo- 
pgy,  and  privileges  of  caltles ;  9.  of 
pwns ;  10.  of  the  meafures  of  land; 
;  I.  of  the  antiquity  of  coats  of  arms  ;  all 
jrinted  in  Hearne's  difaourfes,  p.  166. 
74.  17S.  182.  He  wrote  books  upon 
,:veral  other  fubjedts,  that  remain  ftill  in 
j'lS.  namely.  Of  fcutage  ;  of  enclofures, 
inj  converting  arable  land  into  pailuie  ; 
if  the  antiquity,  authority,  and  office  of 
he   high  fteward  and   miilhal  of    Eng- 
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land  ;  of  curious  colleftions  ;  of  military 
affairs;  of  trade;  colleftions  out  of  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  different  from  thofe 
that  were  printed,  but  falfely,  under  his 
name,  in  1657,  by  William  Prynne,  efq. 
He  Iikewife  made  collections  for  the  hif- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Huntingdonfhire  ; 
and  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  aa 
account  of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  in 
thefe  iflands,  from  the  firft  reception  of 
it  here  to  the  reformation.  The  firft 
part  of  this  defign  was  executed  by  abp. 
Ufher,  in  his  book  "  De  britannicarum 
ecclefiarum  primordiis,"  compofed  pro- 
bably at  the  requeft  of  fir  Robert  Cotton, 
who  left  eight  volumes  of  colleftions  for 
the  continuation  of  that  work.  Two  of 
fir  Robert's  fpeeches  are  printed  in  the 
Parliamentary  Hiftory. 

[u]  The  charadler  of  fir  Robert  Cottoii, 
from  the  excellent  preface  to  the  harleian 
catalogue,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  : 
"  Bodley's  great  contemporary,  fir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  had  been  equally  diligent  in 
colledling  antient  MSS.  The  ftudy  of  an- 
tiquities, particularly  thofe  of  this  king- 
dom, had  engaged  his  attention,  though 
he  always  fhewed  a  high  regard  for  every 
art  of  philological  learning,  in  all  which 
he  was  extremely  converfant.  He  had 
obferved  with  regret,  that  the  hifto- 
ry, laws,  and  conftitution  of  Britain 
were  in  general  very  infufficiently  un« 
derftood ;  and  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  prefervatlon  of  fuch  monuments 
of  antiq_uity,  and  other  documents,  as 
were  conducive  to  render  the  knowledge 
of  them,  and  their  deductions  from  their 
primary  ftate,  more  accurate  and  univer- 
fal,  would  neceffarily  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  he  had,  in  an  ex- 
pciifive  and    indefatigable    labour  of  My 
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he  is  now  moft  famous ;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  be  a  little  particular  in  the  account  of  it.  It  confifts  wholly 
of  MSS.  many  of  which  being  in  loofo  flcins,  fmall  tracts,  or 
very  thin  volumes,  when  they  were  purchafed,  fir  Robert  caufed 
feveral  of  them  to  be  bound  up  in  one  cover.  1  hey  relate 
chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land, though  tlie  ingenious  colle6lor  refufed  nothing  that  was 
curious  or  valuable  in  any  point  of  learning.  He  lived  indeed 
at  a  rime  when  he  had  great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a 
fine  colle£lion  :  when  there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  re-i 
maining  in  private  hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the| 
monafteries  at  their  diilblution,  and  from  our  univerfities  and 
colleges,  at  their  vifitations  :  when  feveral  learned  antiquaries, 
fuch  as  Joceline,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  tlfinge, 
Camden,  and  others,  died,  who  had  made  it  their  chief  bufinefs 
to  fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monaftical  libraries: 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  pofTeffed  of  all  he 
thought  valuable  in  their  iludies.  This  library  was  placed  in 
his  own  houfe  at  Weflminfter,  near  the  houfe  of  commons  Jf 
and  very  much  augmented  by  his  fon  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  and 
his  grandfon  fir  John  (who  died  in  1702,  aged  71).  In  1700 
an  aft  of  parliament  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  pre-j 
ferving  that  library,  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for! 
the  benefit  of  the  public ;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  other-j 
wife  difpofed  of  and  embezzled.  Sir  John,  great  grandfon  o£ 
Sir  Robert,  having  fold  Cotton-houfe  to  queen  Anne,  about 
1706,  to  be  a  repohtory  for  the  royal  as  well  as  the  cottonian 
library,  an  aft  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  of  her  majefty's 
purchafe  of  that  houfe  •,  and  both  houfe  and  library  were  fet- 
tled and  veiled  in  truftees.  The  books  were  then  removed' 
into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  very  damp  •,  and 
Cotton-houle  was  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  king's  library- 
keeper,  who  had  there  the  royal  and  cottonian  libraries  under 
his  car-e.  In  17 12  the  cottonian  library  was  removed  to  Eflex- 
houfe  in  EiTex-flreet ;  and  in  r730  to  a  houfe  in  Little  Dean's- 
yard,  Wcftminfter,  puixhafed  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Afh- 
burnhamj  where   a  fire  happening  Oft.  23,   1731,  m  books 

wards   of   40    yenrs,    accumulated    fliofo  fcripts.      Many  of  thsfe   were  fecured  bjT 

numerous  and  ineitimable  Ireafures  which  the   iiobiliiy    anJ    gentry;  but    no  inconJ 

^ompofe  the  Cottoniaii  library,   and  novy  fiderable  number  falling  into  the  hands  ol 

remain  an   indilptitable  ce'limony  of  his  peafants,    mechanics,    and   other  perfom 

benevolent  difpolitioi!   towaids  his  native  ignorant  of  their  importance,  and  totallj 

country.     Eut,    happily,   tliele  patrons  of  inattfntive    to    their    prefervation,    wer( 

Ijierature  lived    in  an  age  peculiarly  fa-  eafily  to   be  purchafed.      From  this  fource 

vourable   to    the  com)>lction  of  their  re-  fir    Robeit    Cotton   had   fupplied   his  li" 

fpedtive  purpofes,   and  more  efpecially  to  brary  with  a  multitude  of  rare  MSS.  and 

tholie   of    the     latter.     The  late  general  to  them  Mr.  Camden,  Mr.  Lambert,  Du 

diflblution    of  religious   houfes  had    dif-  Dee,   and    fir    Chriflopher   Hatton,    had 

perfed  an  iniinite  number  of  curiout  saanu-  kindly  coatributcd  their  Aores." 
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were  loft,  burnt,  or  entirely  defaced,  and  99  rendered  imper- 
feft.  It  was  thereupon  removed  to  the  Old  Dormitory  be- 
longing to  Weilminlter-fchool,  and  finally,  in  1753,  to  the 
'Bntilh  Mufeum,  where  they  Hill  remain. 

It  is  almoll:  incredible  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  tliis  li- 
brary, for  what  we  know  of  our  own  country  :  witnefs  the 
works  of  fir  H  Spelman,  fir  W.  Dugdale,  the  Decern  Scriptores, 
dean  Gale,  Burnet's  hiltory  of  the  reformation,  Strype's  works, 
Rvmer's  Foedera,  feveral  pieces  publifhed  by  Hearne,  and 
every  book  almoft  that  hath  appeared  fince,  relating  to  the  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  Nor  was 
in  Robert  Cotton  lefs  communicative  of  his  library  and  other 
collections  in  his  life-time.  Speed's  hiftory  of  England  is  laid 
to  owe  moll  of  its  value  and  ornaments  to  it ;  and  Camden  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  received  the  coins  in  the  Britannia  from 
:his  collection.  To  KnoUes,  author  of  the  "  Turkilh  Hiftory," 
be  communicated  authentic  letters  of  the  mafters  of  the  knights 
dF  Rhodes,  and  the  difpatches  of  Edward  Barton,  ambaflador 
from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Porte ;  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Dooks  and  m.iterials  for  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory,  never 
publilhed  ;  and  the  fame  to  fir  F.  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  for  his 
hiltory  of  Henry  VII,  The  famous  Mr.  Selden  was  highly  in- 
iebted  to  the  books  and  inftrudlions  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  as 
le  thankfully  acknowledges  in  more  places  than  one.  In  a 
ivortl,  this  great  and  worthy  man  was  the  generous  patron  of 
ill  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  houfe  and  library  were  always 
)pen  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons. 

Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  muft  have  had  many  friends 
md  acquaintance  :  and  indeed  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
ill  the  virtuofi  and  learned  in  his  own  country,  but  with  many 
ilio  of  high  reputation  abroad  ;  as  janus  Gruterus,  Francis 
iucertius,  Andrew  Duchefne,  John  Bourdelot,  Peter  Puteanus, 
\\cholas  Fabricius  Peirelkius,  &c. 

lie  died  of  a  fever,  at  his  houfe  in  Wcftminfter,  May  6,  163  t, 
ic;ed  60  years  3  months  and  35  days.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
)nc  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  VViUiam  Brocas,  of  Thed- 
ngworth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  efq.  by  whom  he  left  one 
)nly  fon,  fir  Thomas  the  fecond  baronet,  who  died  i66'2,,  and 
vas  fuccecded  by  Sir  John  the  third,  and  he,  '702,  by  his  fon 
ohn,  who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  1681,  leaving  two 
oris,  of  whom  the  elder,  John,  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  and 
lied  without  iffue  I7':5i.  The  title  and  part  of  the  eftate 
vent  to  his  uncle  Robert,  by  whole  death,  at  the  age  of  80, 
u!y  12,  1749,  the  title  became  extinct.  He  had  one  fon, 
olm,  who  died  before  his  father-,  and  one  grandfon,  John,  who 
ied  of  the  fmall-pox,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  in  1739. 
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COTTON  (Charles),  efq -,  a   gentleman  of  a  very  good 
family  in  StafTordlhire,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  II.     He  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  was 
particularly  famous  for  burlefque  verfe.     He  tranflated  one  of 
Corneille's  tragedies,  called  *' Horace,"  printed  in    1671.     He 
publifhed  a  volume  of  poems  on  feveral  occafions :  "  The  won- 
ders of  the  Peak  in  Derbyfhire ;"  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  tra- 
veftie  •,"  "  Lucian  burlcfqued,  or  the  Scoffer  fcoffed  :"  a  new 
edition  of  which  v/as  printed   in   175 1.     But  the  chief  of  all 
his  productions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  deferves  the  beft  : 
of  his  countrymen,  is  his  tranflation  of  "  Montaigne's  EflTays.'* 
This  was  dedicated  to  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax  ;  and 
Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very  polite  letter  from  that  lord» 
■which  gives  an  high  idea  of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance. 
"  I  have  too  long,  fays  his  lordfhip,  delayed  my  thanks  to  you 
for  giving  me  fuch  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance : 
that  alone  would  have  been  a  welcome  prefent  j  but,  when  join- 
ed with  the  book  in  the  world  I  am  the  beft  entertained  with, 
it  raifeth  a  ftrong  defire  in  me  to  be  better  known,  where  I  am 
fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.     I  have  till  now  thought  wit  could 
not  be  tranflated,  and  do  Itill  retain  fo  much  of  that  opinion, 
that  I  believe  it  impofl'ible,  except  by  one  whofe  genius  cometh 
up   to   that   of  the   author.     You  have  fo  kept  the    original 
ftrength  of  his  thought,  that  It  almoft  tempts  a  man  to  believe 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls;  and   that  he  being  ufed  to  hilla 
is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England,  for 
doing  him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.     He 
bath  by  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition  :  to  tranfplant  and 
make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquifition  to  us,  but  a 
juft  cenfure  of  the  critical  impertinence  of  thofe  french  fcrib- 
"blers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions 
to  lefTen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath 
made  too  big  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exa6liiefs  of   a  ftudied 
ftyle.     He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  fliev/eth,  by  a, 
generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praife, 
but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  picture  of  himfelf  and  of  man- 
kind.    He  fcorned  affecied  periods,  or  to  pleafe  the  miftaken 
reader  with   an  empty  chime  of  words.     He  hath  no  affecla^ 
tion  to  fet  himfelf  out,  and  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  natural 
force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent  application  of  what 
he  borroweth. 

<^  You  fee,  fir,  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  for  monfieur  de 
Montaigne  to  be  your  rival,  but  no  body  can  now  pretend  to  be 
in  equal  competition  with  you.  I  do  willingly  yield,  which  is 
no  fmall  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to  a  more  profperous  lover ; 
and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece  of  juftice  with  another,  pray 

believe, 
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believe,  that  he,  who  can  tranflate  fuch  an  author  without  do- 
ing him  wrong,  muit  not  only  make  me  glad,  but  proud  of  be- 
ing hib  very  humble  fervant,  Halifax." 

Thus  far  tlie  telHmony  of  lord  Halifax  in  favour  of  our  au- 
thor's tranflation  j  which  certainly  cannot  be  without  great 
merit,  when  fo  accompliflied  a  judge  has  praifed  it  fo  highly. 
Cotton  died  fome  time  about  the  Revolution  ;  but  in  what  year 
we  cannot  be  certain. 

COVEL  (Dr.  John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  at  Horninglhearth  in  Suffolk,  in  1638  ;  and  educated  in 
claflical  learning  in  the  fchool  of  St.  b  dmund's  Bury.  INIarch 
:^r,  1654,  he  v/as  adm.itted  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge  ; 
.1"  which,  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  ele<5led  fellow. 
S  rae  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and  in  1670  went  as 
.],  iplaln  to  fir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaffador  from  Charles  il.  to 
:!ij  Porte  ;  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both  him  and  his 
ri;(xeiror  fir  John  Finch,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  Upon 
h\^  return  to  England  in  1670,  he  was  created  D.  D.  and  the 
uiir.c  year  chofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  univerfity  of 
C:uiibridge.  Adarch  5,  1 680,  he  had  inftitution  to  the  finecure 
leclory  of  Littlebury  in  Eflex,  to  which  he  was  prefented  by 
Gunning  biiliop  of  Ely-,  and  in  1687  was  inftalled  into  the 
chancellorfliip  of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  July  7,  1688,  he  was  eledled  maf- 
:er  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge,  in  which  (lation  he  con- 
;inucd  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  v/as  alfo  redlor  of  Keg- 
vvorth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.  At  length,  after  having  led 
I  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  at  York,  in 
Holland,  and  elfewhere,  he  arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end , 
[722,  in  his  85th  year  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's 
:ollege,  where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his  memory.  He  gave  a 
Denefaclion  of  3I.  a  year  to  the  poor  of  the  pariflr  of  Littlebury 
ibove  mentioned.  "  We  are  informed,  that  he  was  a  perfon 
lottd  for  polite  and  curious  learning,  fingular  humanity,  and 
cnowledge  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Covel  having,  during  his  refidence  of  feven  years  at 
Conftantinople,  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  himfelf  well 
jf  the  antient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  greek  chuich,  and  hav- 
ng  colletled  feveral  obfervations  and  notices  relating  thereto, 
ligefted  them  afterwards  into  a  curious  and  ufeful  book,  which 
vas  publiflied  not  long  before  his  deceafe  The  chief  occa- 
ion  of  this  v^'ork,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  was  the  great 
;ontroverfy,  which  for  feveral  years  was  warmly  agitated  in  the 
aft  century  by  two  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  of  France  ;  Ar- 
lauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifts  ;  and 
21aude  minifter  of  Charenton,  in  behalf  of  the  proteftants. 
The  former,  not  content  to  fay  that  the  church  in  ail  ages  be- 
U  4  lieved 
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lieved  tranfubftantiation,  did  alfo  pofitively  affirm,  that  all  the 
eaflern  churches  do  at  this  very  day  believe  it,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  it  was  defined  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Claude,  in 
anfwer  to  him,  brought  moft  authentic  proofs  of  the  contrary  : 
upon  which  Arnauld  fet  all  the  mifTionaries  of  the  Eafh  at  worli 
to  procure  teflimonies  for  him.  Thefe  by  bribes  and  other  in- 
dire£t  means  they  obtained  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  wae 
foon  after  a  large  quarto  in  french  printed  at  Paris,  full  of  tht 
names  of  patriarchs,  bifliops,  and  do£lors  of  thofe  churches, 
who  all  approved  the  roman  doctrine.  But  Claude,  having 
had  moft  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  french  gentlemar 
at  Colchis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teftimonies  were  mere  ficlioni 
and  others  quite  different  from  M'hat  they  were  reprefented. 
fent  fome  queries  into  the  Eaft,  and  defired  the  englifli  clergy- 
men refiding  there,  to  enquire  of  the  greeks,  and  other  eafterr 
chriftians  of  the  beft  note,  who  had  no  connexions  with  the 
romanifts,  "  Whether  tranfubftantiation,  or  the  real  and  natu- 
ral change  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bread  into  the  fame  nu- 
merical fubftance  as  the  body  of  Chrift  which  is  in  heaven,  be 
an  article  of  faith  amongft  them,  and  the  contrary  be  accountec 
heretical  and  impious  ?''  This  fet  Dr.  Covel  therefore  upon 
examining  thoroughly  into  that  point ;  and  in  this  work  we 
have  the  refult  of  his  enquiry.  The  author  having  made  ufe 
of  feveral  curious,  and,  before  unknov>'n,  INISS.  took  care,  fo: 
the  reader's  fatisfaftion,  to  depofit  them  in  the  late  earl  ol 
Oxford's  library  at  Wimple  near  Cambridge.  '| 

COVERDALE  (Miles),  was  born  in  Yorkfliire,  and  bred  al 
Cambridge.  He  became  an  Auftin  friar,  but  afterward  turned 
proteftant  at  the  reformation,  and  was  made  bifhop  of  Exeter 
by  Edward  VI.  He  afl'ifted  William  Tindal  in  the  englifli  ver- 
fion  of  the  bible  publiflied  in  1537,  and  afterwards  revifed  anc 
correcSted  the  edition  of  it  in  a  larger  volume,  with  notes,  ir 
1540.  Upon  the  change  of  religion  in  queen  Mary's  reign; 
bifhop  Coverdale  was  ejecled  from  His  fee  of  Exeter,  and  throwr 
into  prifon  ;  out  of  which  he  was  releafed  at  the  earneft  requefl 
of  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and,  as  a  very  great  favour,  per- 
mitted to  go  into  baniflmient.  Soon  after  queen  Elizabeth'; 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  be  returned  from  his  exile,  but  refufec 
to  be  reftored  to  his  bifhopric,  on  account  of  his  attachment  t( 
the  principles  of  the  puritans.  He  had  alTifted  at  the  confecra-; 
ticn  of  queen  Elizabeth's  firft  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  bul 
bccaufe  he  could  not  comply  with  the  ceremonies  and  habitsi 
he  was  neglected,  and  for  a  time  had  no  preferment  of  any 
kind.  However,  when  he  was  become  both  old  and  poorl 
Grindal,  bifiiop  of  London,  gave  him  the  fmall  living  of  St 
Magnus  at  the  bridge  foot.  Here  he  preached  quietly  for  aboul 
two  years  j  but  not  coming  up  to  the  terms  of  conformity  ther 
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equired,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifli  his  parlfli  a  little  before 
lis  death.  He  was  very  much  admired  by  the  puritans,  who 
locked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  while  he  ofliciated  at  St.  Mag- 
)us,  which  he  did  without  the  habits.  When  he  was  deprived 
)f  his  living,  his  followers  were  obliged  to  fend  to  his  houfe  on 
iaturdays,  to  know  where  they  might  hear  him  the  next  day. 
\t  this  the  government  took  umbrage  ;  fo  that  the  good  old 
n?.n  was  under  the  neceflity  of  telling  his  friends  that  he  durft 
lot  inform  them  any  more  of  his  preaching,  for  fear  of  offend- 
iig  his  fuperiors.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1567,  being  8r 
fears  of  age. 

COULO>f  (Louis),  prieft,  quitted  the  fociety  of  jefuits  In 
640.  He  made  it  his  principal  employment  to  write  on  hiftory 
nd  geography.  By  him  are,  i.  An  hiltorical  treatife  of  all  the 
ivcrs  of  France,  2  vol.  8vo.  1644.  2.  The  travels  of  the  fa- 
nous  Vincent  le  Blanc  to  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies,  in  Perfia, 
11  Afia,  in  Africa,  in  JEo^ypt,  from  the  year  1567  :  digefted  by 
iergeron,  and  augmented  by  Coulon,  1648,  2  vols,  in  4to. 
,  curious  and  ufeful  work.  3.  Lexicon  homericum  j  Paris, 
64:;,  8vo.  4.  Several  hiftorical  performances,  not  in  fuch 
ftecm  as  his  geographical  produdlions.  Coulon  died  in  the  year 
604. 

COUPLET  (Philip),  a  jefuit,  born  at  Malines,  went  to 
Jhina  in  quality  of  milTionary  in  1659,  and  returned  in  1680. 
king  embarked  in  the  intention  of  making  a  fecond  voyage,  he 
led  on  his  paflage  in  1693.  He  compofed  fome  works  in  the 
hinefe  language,  and  many  in  latin  ;  of  which  are:  I.  Confu- 
ius  .Sinarum  philofophus ;  five  Scientia  Sinica  latine  expofita, 
'aris  1687,  folio.  This  curious  and  uncommon  M^ork  is  a  com- 
lendium  of  the  theology  and  the  antlent  hillory  of  the  Chinefe. 
le  extols  the  morality  of  that  people  as  excellent,  and  carries 
p  their  annals  to  a  very  remote  period.  2.  Hiftoria  Candidae 
iiu,  chriftianre  Sinenfis,  tranflated  into  french  at  Paris  1688. 
.  The  catalogue  fm  latin,  Paris,  1688)  of  the  jefuits  that  have 
one  as  million aries  to  China. 

COURAYER  (Peter  Francis),  a  roman  catholic  clergy- 
"lan,  diltinguiflied  by  great  moderation,  charity,  and  temper 
i|onccrning  religious  affairs,  as  well  as  by  learning,  was  born 
'  t  Vernon  in  Normandy,  1681.  While  canon  regular  and 
librarian  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to 
I  (Ur  abp.  Wake  for  the  refolution  of  fotne  doubts  concerning 
i  Ihe  epifcopal  fucceflion  in  England,  and  the  validity  of  our 
I  [  rdinations :  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the  friendly  cor- 
( :efpondence  which  had  palled  between  the  archbifliop  and  M.  du 
'  i'in  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  archbifliop  fent  him  exa£\  copies  of 
'  jlie  proper  records  ;  and  on  thefe  he  built  his  "  Defence  of  Eng- 
•  fli  ordinations,"  which  was  publilhed  in  Holland,  1727. 
I  t'his  expofing  him  to  a  profecution  in  his  own  country,  he 
'  took 
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look  refuge  In  England ;  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
prefented  the  fame  year  by  the  unlverfity  of  Oxford  with  a. 
doctor's  degree.  As  it  is  fomewhat  uncommon  for  a  reman 
catholic  clergyman  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  divinity  by  pro. 
teftant  univerfities,  the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight 
of  the  diploma,  and  the  do6lor's  letter  of  thanks,  in  "  The 
prefent  (late  of  the  republic  of  letters,  for  June  1728." 

In  1736  he  tranflated  into  french,  and  publlihed,   "Father 
Paul's  hlftory  of  the   council  of  Trent,"  in  2  vols   foUo,  and 
dedicated  it  to   queen  Caroline  j  who  augmented  to   200I.  -a 
penfion  of  locl.  a-year,  which  he  had  obtained  before  from  the 
court.     The   learneil  Jcr.   Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Bowyer,  Sept.   1746,  fays,  "  Mr.  Clarke  has  given  me  F.  Cou- 
rayer's   Tranllation  of  the  Hlftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed,  that,  if  he  be  no , 
more  a  paplft  in  other  tenets,  than  he  is  in  thofe  he  mentions  1 
(which  are  many,   and  of  the  mod  dillinguiflied  clafs),  I  dare 
fay  there  are  very  few  confiderate  proteltants  who  are  not  as  1 
good    catholics    as    he    is."     His  works  are  many,  and  all  in 
french:  he    tranflated    Sltldan's   hiftory  of   the    Reformation. 
He  died  in  1776,  after  two  days  illnefs,  at  the  age  of  95  ;   and 
was  burled  in  the  cloifter  of  Weftmlnfter-abbey.     In  his  will, 
dated  Feb.  3,   1774,  he  declares,  that  he  "dies  a  member  oi 
the  catliolic  church,  but  without    approving  of  many  of  tl 
opinions   and  fuperltitions,  which   have  been   introduced   ir. 
the  romilli  church,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  feminaricb  ; 
and  vi'hich  they  have  infifted  on  as  articles  of  faith,  though  tc 
him  they  appear   to  be  not  only  not  founded  in  truth,  but  alfo 
to  be  highly  improbable."     And  his  pra£llce  was  conformable! 
to  this  declaration  •,  for  at  London  he  conltantly  went  to  mafs. 
and  at  Ealing  in  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  con- 
flantly  attended  the  fervice  of  the  parlfli  church  ;  declaring  at ; 
all   times,  that  he  had  great  fatisfacllon  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church  of  England." 

COURThk  (William),  fon  of  a  taylor  at  Menin,  was  one  i 
of  many  who  experienced  the  opprefllon  of  Olivarez  duke  oJ 
Alva,  who,  being  appointed  by  Philip  II.  governor  of  the  feven- 
teen  provinces,  endeavoured,  with  execrable  policy,  to  eftablifh 
over  all  the  Netherlands  an  irreligioug  and  horrible  court  ol 
judicature,  on  the  model  of  the  Spanlfh  Inqulfition.  By  con- 
fequence,  in  1567,  great  numbei's  of  indullrious,  thriving  and 
worthy  people  were  imprifoned  by  the  rigorous  orders  of  this 
petty  tyrant,  and  treated  with  great  injullice  and  cruelty, 
Courten  had  the  good  fortune  to  effedluate  his  efcape  from  , 
prlfon ',  and  in  the  year  following,  i^bli^  arrived  fafe  in  Lon- 
don, with  his  wife  f^largaret  Cafiere,  a  daughter  named  Mar- 
garet, her  huiband,  fon  of  a  mercantile  broker  at  Antwerp  ol 
the   name  of  Boudcan,  and  as  much  property  as   they  couU 
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i.ftily  colle^l  under  fuch  difadvantages.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
,';il,  they  took  a  houfe  in  Abchurch-lane,  where  they  lived  all 
gcther,  following  for  fome  time  the  bufinefs  of  making  what 
crc  commonly  called yVi'/i^/'  hoods,  much  worn  in  thofe  days 
id  long  after,  which  they  vended  in  wholefale  to  the  (hop- 
epers  who  fold  them  in  retail.     Encouraged  by  great  fuccefs 

this  employment,  they  foon  removed  to  a  larger  houfe  in 
adding-Iane  or  Love-lane,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  Hill, 
here  they  entered  on  a  partncrfliip  trade,  in  filks,  fine  linens, 
id  fuch  articles  as  they  had  dealt  in  before  when  in  Flan- 
rrs.  Michael  Boudean,  the  daughter  Margaret's  hufband, 
ed  firft,  leaving  behind  him,  unfortunately  for  the  family,  a 
n,  and  only  child,  named  Peter,  after  an  uncle  certainly  not 
uch  older  than  himfelf.  The  widow  married  John  Money  a 
erchant  in  London,  who  inftantly  became  an  inmate  with 
le  family,  which  was  moreover  increafed  by  the  parents  them- 
Ives,  with  two  fons,  "William,  born  in  1572,  and  Peter,  born 
1 1  ;8 1.  The  young  men,  being  inllru£led  in  reading,  writing, 
id  iirithmetic,  were  early  initiated  in  bufinefs,  and  foon  after 
nt  abroad  as  factors  for  the  family  :  William  to  Haerlem,  Peter 
)  Cologne,  and  Peter  Boudean  the  grandchild  to  Middleburg. 
t  what  time  William  Courten  and  Margaret  Cafiere  died  is 
;  prefent  uncertain  j  molt  probably  their  deaths  happened 
oout  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's,  or  in  the  beginning  of  king 
imes's  reign ;  however,  this  feems  undeniable,  that  they  left  their 
efcendants  not  only  in  eafy,  but  even  in  affluent  circum (lances* 
-At  the  following  lera  of  this  little  hiftory  it  does  not  appear 
1th  certainty,  whether  the  old  people  were  actually  dead,  or 
ad  only  declined  all  farther  atlive,  refponfible  concern  in  bufi- 
ds  :  but  mod  certainly,  in  1606,  William  and  Peter  Courtens 
ntercd  into  partnerfliip  with  John  Money,  their  filler  Mar- 
aret's  fecond  hufband,  to  trade  in  filks  and  fine  linen.  Two 
arts,  or  the  moiety  of  the  joint  flock,  belonged  to  William 

"■ten,  and  to  each  of  the  others,  Peter  Courten  and  John 
ty,  a  fourth  fliare.  As  for  Peter  Boudean,  the  fon  of 
iarGjaret  Courten  by  her  firll  hufband,  he  feems  to  have  been 
rnployed  to  negotiate  for  the  partnerfhip  at  Middleburg  on  fome 
ipulated  or  difcretionary  falary ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
c  !iid  any  certain  or  determinate  fnare  in  the  trade,  which 
a>  carried  on  profperoufly  till  163 1,  with  a  return,  it  is  faid, 
ne  year  with  another,  of  150,0001.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
opartnerfliip,  there  is  nothing  upon  record  unfavourable  to 
iC  chara£ler  of  John  Money.  The  characters  too  of  "William 
nd  Peter  Courtens  appear  unexceptionable,  fair  and  illuflrlous. 

b.ey  profpered,  it  feems,  remarkably  in  all  their  undertakings, 
n  twenty  years  and  more  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  time  they 

cic  both  dignified  with  the  honours  of  knighthood. 

The 
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The  elder  brother,  fir  William  Courten,  befides  his  capita: 
concern  in  the  original  partnerfhip  above  mentioned,  traded 
very  extenfively  on  his  own  bottom,  to  Guinea,  Portugal,  Spain 
and  the  Weil  Indies.  He  married  firft  a  dutch  woman  of  the 
name  of  Cromling,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Cromling,  an 
opulent  merchant  in  Haerlem,  who,  though  both  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  book-keeper  to  her  father.  By  tliis  marriage  he 
got,  it  is  faid,  6o,0ool.  of  which  he  was  enjoined  to  lay  out 
50,0001.  in  the  purchafe  of  lands  in  England,  to  be  fettled  upon 
his  fon  by  this  lady,  of  whom  (lie  was  delivered  in  London,  and;; 
whofe  name  was  Peter.  This  fon,  who  was  all  the  offspring  ■ 
from  this  marriage,  king  James  I.  made  one  of  the  firft  rank  oi 
his  baronets.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  loi-d  Stanhope's 
daughter,  but  died  without  iffue,  leaving  the  eftate  in  lands  tc 
his  father  fir  William,  who  fettled  that  ellate,  and  3 cool,  more 
per  annum,  upon  his  only  fon  and  heir,  by  a  fecond  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mofes  Tryon.  —  Sir  Peter,  the  uncle  to  Petei 
juft  mentioned,  and  brother  to  fir  William  Courten,  kept 
the  books  of  the  family  partnerfhip,  and  died  unmarried 
in  1630  at  Middleburgh.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  worth  at 
his  death  ioo,oool.  and  that  he  left  his  nephew  Peter  Boudeaoj 
the  fon  of  his  filler  by  her  firfl  hufband,  his  fole  heir  and  exe- 
cutor, who  feems  at  this  time  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Cour- 
ten, which  he  annexed  to  his  own.  This  crafty  man  took  im- 
mediate poffelhon,  not  only  of  his  uncle  fir  Peter's  property, 
Avhich  could  not  have  been  afcertained  without  balancing  the 
accounts  of  the  copartnerfhip,  but  feized  likewife  the  fhipping 
and  goods  that  belonged  unqueftionably  to  his  other  uncle  fit! 
William,  and  Mr.  Money,  amounting,  as  it  is  ftated,  tc 
ioo,oool.  more  j  nor  could  he,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life 
which  lalled  above  thirty  years  longer,  be  brought,  by  argu-' 
ment  or  law,  to  fettle  the  accounts  of  the  company. 

Sir  William  Courten,  after  the  death  of  his  dutch  lady,  mar- 
ried a  fecond  wife  of  the  name  of  Pryon,  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon,  named  William,  and  three  daughters.  Sir  William  feems 
to  have  been  poffeffed  of  a  comprehenfive  mind,  an  enterprifing 
fpirit,  abundance  of  wealth,  and  credit  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  launch  out  into  any  promifing  branch  of  trade  and  mer- 
chandize whatfoever.  It  is  Hated,  with  apparent  fairnefs,  that 
he  adlually  lent  to  king  James  1.  and  his  fon  Charles  I.  at  dif- 
ferent times,  of  his  ovfn  money,  or  from  the  company  trade,' 
27,000!.  and  in  another  partnerfhip  wherein  he  was  likewife 
concerned  with  fir  Paul  Pyndar,  their  joint  claims  on  the  crown 
amounted,  it  feems,  to  20c, cool.  Sir  William  employed,  onel' 
way  or  other,  and  with  a  conllancy  for  many  years,  between' 
four  and  five  thoufand  feamen  ;  he  built  above  twenty  fliips  of 
burthen  j  was  a  great  infurer,  and  befides  that,  a  very  confider-' 

able 
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Ae  goldfmith,  or  banker,  for  fo  a  banker  was  tlien  called.     It 
ipears  likewife,  that  he  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  a  herring 
thery,  which  was  carried  on  at  one  time  with  great  fpirit,  and 
great  expence  ;  but  fliortly  after,  much  to  his  cofl,  it  came 
I  nothing,  in  confequence  of  the  fupervening  dillenfions,  con- 
ifion   and  mifery  that  in  a   foon-fucceeding   period   extended 
/er  all  the  britifh  dominions.    Previous  to  this,  however,  about 
ic  year  1624,  two  of  fir  William  Courten's  (liips,  in  their  return 
oni  Fernambuc,  happened  to   difcover  an  uninhabited  ifland, 
rx  of  confiderable  importance  to  Great  Britain,  to  which  fir 
I'illiam  firft  gave  the  name   of  Barbadoes.     On  the  25th  of 
ebruary  1627   he   obtained  the  king's  letters  patent    for  the 
)lonization  of  this  illand,  flieltering  himfelf,  for  whatever  rea- 
ns,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke.     On  the  faith  of  this  grant, 
"terwards  fuperfeded  by  the  influence  of  James  "then*  earl  of 
arlifle,  though  Its  validity  was  acknowledged  by  the  firfl,  and 
deed  by  all   the  lawyers,  fir  William  fent  two  fhips    with 
en,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  which  foon  ftored  the  ifland  with 
habitants,  Englifh,  Indians,  &c.  to  the  number  of  one  thou- 
ncl  eight  hundred  and   fifty  •,    when   one  captain  Powel  re- 
ived from  fir  William  a  commiflion  to  remain  in  the   ifland. 
governor,  in  behalf  of  him  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke.     After 
•  AVilliam  had  expended  44,000!.  on  this  bufinefs,  and  been  in 
actable    poffeflion    of    the   ifland  about  three  years,  James 
rl  of    Cariifle  claiming  on  grants   faid  to   be  prior,  though 
ited  July  2,  1627,  and  April  7,   1628  •,  affirming  too  that   he 
as  lord  of  all  the  Caribbee  iflands  lying  between   10  and   20 
:grces  of  latitude,  under  the  name  of  Carliola,  gave  his  com- 
iffion  to  colonel  Royden,  Henry  Hawley,  and  others,  to  aft  in 
s  behalf.     The  commiflioners  of  lord  Cariifle  arrived  at  Bar- 
'J>,es  with  two  flnps  in  1629,  avd  having  invited  the  gover- 
)r  captain  Powel  on  board,  they  kept  him  prifoner,  and  pro- 
ceed to  invade   and   plunder  the  ifland.      They  carried   off 
e  fii6lors  and  fervants  of  fir  William  Courten  and  the  earl  of 
'mbroke,  and  eflablifhed  the  earl  of  Carlifle's  authority  in  Bar.- 
iloes  ;    which  continued   there   under  feveral  governors,   till 
)4^,  when  the   government  of  it  was  veiled  bv  leafe  and  con- 
ift  in  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham.  — Sir  William  Courten, 
Is  faid,  had  likewife  fuflained  a  confiderable  lofs  feveral  years 
fore  this  blow  in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  feizure  of  his  mer- 
andize,  after  the  cruel  mafl"acre  of  his  faftors  at  Amboyna  in 
e  Eaft  Indies.     But  after  all  the  lofl'es  above  mentioned,  he 
is   ftill  poflefl^ed,  in  the  year  1633,  of  lands  in  various  parts  of 
is  kingdom  to  the  value  of  6500I.  per  annum,  befides  perfonal 
tates  rated  at  i2H,oool.  and  very  extenfive  credit.     Such  were 
»  circumftances  when  he  opened  a  trade  to  China,  and,  as  if. 
had   grown  young   again,  embarked   ftill  more   deeply  ia 
I  mercantile 
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mercantile  expeditions  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  wliere  lie  eflablifliei 
fundry  new  forts  and  fac'^tories.  In  the  courfe  of  this  nev 
trade  he  loll  unfortunately  two  of  his  fhips  richly  laden,  th' 
Dragon  and  the  Katharine,  which  were  never  heard  of  more 
and  he  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  this  lofs,  which  involvet 
him  in  great  debt ;  for  he  died  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June  1636,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  ii 
the  church  or  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  the  groum 
of  both  which  was  after  the  fire  of  1666  difpofed  of  by  thi 
city  for  public  ufes,  and  partly  laid  into  the  Itreet,  the  parifl 
being  annexed  to  St.  Mary  Hill.  There  is  an  abllracl  of  fi 
William  Courten's  will  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

COURTEN  (William),  the  laft  in  the  male  line  of  the  fa 
mily  that  makes  the  fubje6l  of  the  preceding  article,  v/as  bori 
in  the  parilh  of  Fenchurch  in  London,  March  28,  1642.  H"i 
had  probably  no  knowledge  or  remembrance  of  his  father,  who 
the  next  year  after  his  fon  M'-as  born,  in  1643  became  infolven 
and  quitted  this  kingdom,  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  h" 
ever  returned.  When  he  died  at  Florence,  in  165  5,  the  fubjeft  oi 
this  article  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  and  it  is  mod  likel 
that  his  mother  did  not  furvive  her  hufband  above  four  or  flvi^ 
years:  for  as  no  mention  is  made  of  lady  Katharine  in  j660f 
■when  Mr.  Carevv  obtained  letters  of  adminiftration  to  the  eftate) 
of  the  Courten  family,  it  is  probable  fhe  was  then  dead.  In  ii 
petition  to  parHament,  a  rough  draught  of  which  is  in  the  bri 
tifh  mufeum,  there  Is  a  like  ground  for  the-  fame  fuppofition 
no  mention  being  made  of  his  mother  ;  for  it  is  only  faid  there 
that  he  the  petitioner,  and  his  only  filler,  had  been  left  for  mam 
years  defliltute  of  a  livelihood.  It  is  not  faid  at  what  time  thi: 
gentleman's  father  fold  the  great  bulk  of  fir  William  Courten'. 
lands.  Even  the  wrecks  of  a  fortune,  once  fo  ample,  muf 
have  been  very  confiderable,  and  more  than  fufficient  for  tbJ' 
propereft  education  and  decent  maintenance  of  William  Cour 
ten  and  his  filler.  She  it  feems  could  very  well  live  in  thof- 
days  on  no  more  income,  as  appears,  than  30I.  per  annum 
That  this  moderate  annual  fum  was  her  principal  fupport,  wil 
are  led  to  believe  from  a  flight  attention  to  two  papers  llili  iii 
being.  If  he  and  his  filler  had  even  been  more  reduced  it 
point  of  income  than  we  can  well  fuppofe,  they  ftill  had  in 
fallible  refources  in  the  number,  rank  and  riches  of  their  rela-i 
tions.  Their  grandfather  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  two  uncles 
with  eleven  aunts  on  the  fide  of  their  mother,  and  three  aunti 
on  their  father's  fide,  were  people  of  fortune  and  diftindlion) 
many  of  them  married  into  honourable  and  wealthy  familiesl 
and  all  of  them  apparently  in  affluent  or  eafy  circumftances. 
may  therefore  be  reafonably  concluded  that  Wdliam  Gourten  w« 
well  educated,  tliough  the  fact  were  not  afcertained  by  othe 

teftimony 
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jftimony.  Having  prevloufly  received  a  good  education  In 
lis  country,  forwarded  probably  with  peculiar  care,  and  earlier 
ertainly  than  is  now  ufual,  William  Courten  began  his  travels  ; 
r  was  lent,  while  yet  a  minor,  to  profecute  his  ftudies  abroad- 
'he  genius  of  a  naturalift,  which  he  difcovered,  it  feenis,  froni 
is  infancy,  led  him  to  cultivate  it  at  Montpellier,  diilinguiflied 
len,  as  Upfal  fince,  for  its  botanical  garden,  its  peculiar  at- 
ention  to  natural  hidory,  and  the  abilities  and  celebrity  of 
laflers  in  various  branches  of  this  fcience.  Here  he  met,  as 
light  be  probably  expedl:ed,with  ftudents  of  a  congenial  tarte,and 
erfons  then  and  afterwards  eminent  in  various  walks  of  litera- 
ire,  with  feveral  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  great 
imlliarity,  and  to  have  cultivated  long  correfpondence.  Jofepli 
itton  de  Tournefort,  the  celebrated  french  botanlll,  was  of  this 
umber.  William  Courten,  who  was  the  fenior  by  feveral 
ears,  had  no  doubt  made  a  very  confiderable  proficiency  in 
otany  before  his  acquaintance  with  this  illuftrious  foreigner 
ommenced ;  but  it  muft  have  been  much  improved  by  the  i«« 
macy  that  appears  to  have  fubfifted  between  them.  It  was  at 
lontpellier  probably,  but  many  years  after  his  primary  fettle- 
lent  there,  that  William  Courten  contra£led  his  firft  acquaint- 
nce  with  fir  Hans  Sloane,  a  zealous  naturalift,  who  fpared  no 
ains  or  expence  in  the  acquifition  and  promotion  of  knowledge 
1  natural  hlftory,  and  who  was  yet  more  honourably  ditlin- 
uifhed  by  his  (kill  in  his  own  profeffion,  his  general  patronage 
f  fcholars,  his  public  fpirit,  and  extenfive  philanthropy.  Sir 
lans  Sloane  unqueftionably  fpent  a  confiderable  time  at  Moivt- 
ellier,  it  may  be  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  to  eftablifh 
is  health  ;  and  here  too  it  is  faid  he  got  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
■ut  at  what  place  and  at  what  time  foever  their  acquaintance 
egan,  being  forwarded  by  a  fimilarity  of  ftudies,  in  which 
i^illiam  Courten  had  undoubtedly  the  pre-eminence,  it  ripened 
ito  a  friendfhip  that  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
id  of  his  life. 

Immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  William  Cour- 
m,  it  feems,  left  Montpellier  for  fome  time,  being  obliged  to 
ipair  to  London,  by  the  exigency  of  his  own  and  his  fifter's 
BFairs,  in  order  to  pufn  their  final  fettlement,  and  to  fecure  to 
imfelf  andlier,  the  beft  provifions  for  the  future  that  could 
coUedled  from  the  wide-fpread  ruins  of  their  family.     With 

turn  of  mind   that  biafled  him  llrongiy  to  a  contempi:itive 
fe,  unexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  torn  from  darling 

udies,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  indolent  habits  of  a  mere 
:holar,   this  youth  was  ill  qualified  to  be  a  principal  agent  for 

imfelf  and  his  filter  in  a  bufinefs  fo  perplexed,  io  laborious, 

id  fo  unpromifing. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  In  concert  with  his  friend:y, 

Willian) 
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William  Courten  began  his  litigations  in  behalf  of  himfelf  am 
his  fifter.  The  firft  objedl  he  aimed  at  was  to  fet  afide  the  let 
ters  that,  in  his  abfence  and  minority,  Carew  had  furreptitioufl' 
obtained,  and  to  get  himfelf  legally  inveited  with  the  ad  mini 
ftration  of  the  cftate  and  efltcls  of  his  anccitors.  He  contendec 
that  George  Carew  was  an  officious  intruder,  under  falfe  pre 
texts  of  being  a  fufFerer,  and  an  agent  for  other  fufferers  by  thi 
lofles  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  and  urged  that  this  man* 
intermeddling  with  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes,  had  beei 
equally  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heirs,  and  to  the  detri' 
ment  of  the  legal  creditors  of  the  family.  He  claimed  therCj 
fore  for  himfelf,  as  his  natural  right,  the  admin iftration  of  th« 
Courten  eftates  ;  and  his  aunt,  lady  Knightly,  who  feems  t( 
have  been  then  the  only  furviving  child  of  fir  William,  fron 
■whom  the  eftaces  defcended,  concurred  with  hex  nephew  ir 
this  claim.  George  Carew,  who  was  both  a  courtier  and  ; 
lawyer,  feems  to  have  exerted  his  utmoft  addrefs  and  profef 
tonal  {kill  to  ftop  or  fruftrate  thefe  proceedings.  He  exprefslj 
owns  in  one  of  his  papers  that  he  had  indeed  paid  indefinite 
fums  of  money  to  Vv  illiam  Courten,  efq.  after  he  came  o 
age,  though  he  fays  at  the  fame  tim.e  that  he  did  not  pay  the 
monies  becaufe  William  Courten  had  a  right  to  them,  bui 
lolely  to  prevent  and  terminate  debates.  The  caufes  here  afc 
iigned  for  the  payments  to  William  Courten,  efq.  after  he  camt 
of  age,  are  very  queftionable  ;  for  Carew  does  not  appear  f 
man  Hkely  to  have  parted  with  money  on  fuch  principles  merely 
to  prevent  or  terminate  debates. 

Mr.  Courten  ftill  perfifted  in  his  favourite  ftudy  of  natura 
hiftory  ;  but  he  perfevered  notwithftanding  in  the  various  pro- 
cefles  infiituted  in  behalf  of  hirnfelf  and  his  fifter.  About  1663^ 
it  feems  that  fome  compromife  took  place  between  Mr.  Cour-; 
ten  and  Mr.  Carew  •,  when,  by  a  bond,  ir  appears  that  the  for- 
mer abandoned  all  claim  to  the  adminillration,  for  valuabk 
confideraticns  not  fpecified  ;  adding,  that  whatever  he  had  re-: 
ceived  from  the  wrecks  of  the  fortune  of  his  father  was  ei 
<lono  &  gratia,  and  not  ex  jure.  He  even  relinquiflied  his  fa- 
mily name  of  Courten,  aliumed  that  of  William  Charleton. 
and  publicly  announced  his  intention  of  quitting  England,  and 
living  in  a  llrange  land. 

Of  the  courfe  or  duration  cf  his  travels  no  particular  informa-: 
tion  can  now  be  given.  It  may  be  rcafonably  judged,  that: 
after  a  peregrination  of  three  or- four  years  at  moft,  he  fettled 
in  his  former  place  of  abode,  at  Montpellier,  where  he  certainly 
refided  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  that  he  lived  abroadi 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays  exprcfsly  that  he  was  abfent  from  Eng-. 
land,  at  different  times,  no  doubt,  twenty-five  years  in  all  J 
and  though  the  particular  years  are  not  Hated,  it  would  not  hi. 

verj 
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rv  difHcuIt,   if  it  was  of  any  importance,  to  afcertain   them. 

r.  Courtcn  leems  all  along  to  have  paid  great  and  general  at- 

i\  to  polite  literature.     His  papers  and  place-books,  many 

\Miich  are  preferved  in  the  britilh  muieum,  difcover  various, 

iicious,  and  extenfive  reading,  arid  his  own  frequent  remarks 

w  that  he  thought  as    well  as   read.     About  this  time  he 

ms  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  (ludy  of  coins,  both  antient 

d  modern.     On  this  entertaining  and  ufeful,   but  expenfive 

inch  of  knowledge,  he  certainly  made  great  proficiency,  and 

ained  at  lalt  extraordinary  Ikill.     It  appears  from  one  of  his 

cket-books,  that  in  1669  he  began  to  coUecl  coins,  in  both 

ds,  and  in  all  metals,  at  confiderable  expence. 

It  was  moll  probably  abroad,  and  about  the  year  1675,  *^^^ 

•.  Courten's  acquaintance  and  friendfliip  with  the  celebrated 

John  I^ocke  began  ;  for  in  the  fummer  of  that  year  the 
I  Itate  of  Locke's  health,  and  art  apprehended  confumption, 
uced  him  to  repair  to  Montpellier,  then  as  famous  for 
cure  of  difeafes  in  the  lungs,  as  Anticyra  was  of  old  for 
fe  of  the  brains.  For  many  years  paft  people  have  difcon- 
aed  to  refort  to  Montpellierj  when  afflicled  with  pulmonary 
I  confumptive  complaints,  its  air  having  been  long  judged 
uliarly  improper  for  them  ;  though  it  is  now  faid  to  be  much 
nded,  by  draining  a  morafs,  or  planting,  or  deftroying  a 
od.  Bilhop  Atterbury,  who  was  there  in  the  fummer  1729, 
refents  it  as  fo  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
ter  from  the  fultry  heats,  at  Vigan  in  the  Cevennesj  ten 
;ues  diftant. 

t  appears  that  Mr.  Courteri  was  one  of  the  fele6i  friends 
)ng  whom  Locke  praftifed  phyfic,  of  which  he  had  taken 
achelor's  degree  at  O^iford.  That  Mr.  Courten  attended 
icularly  to  Locke's  prefcription,  and  derived  benefit  from 
s  evident  from  his  anfwer,  and  from  the  following  entries 
Saunders's  almanac  for  1698,  in  which  there  is  a  MS.  diary, 
by  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  as  it  is  intitled  in  the  mufeum,  and 
catalogue  of  iMSS.  but  relative  folely  to  Mr.  AVilliam  Cour- 
being  his  own  hand-writing,  which  is  fufficiently  diilin- 
hable,  and  moreover  vouched  as  his  by  the  information 
f.  "  July  27,  1698,  being  diftrefled  with  my  headach  and 
inefs,  I  left  off  entirely. taking  tobacco  in  fnuff,  having  only 
n  it  but  four  times  a  day,  for  feveral  days  before,  and  never 

7  at  night."  "  Aug.  20,  1698,  muft  (hew  m.y  things 
aning  his  mufeum]  but  feldom,  never  two  days  cbnfecUtive- 
T  the  iuture."  Certainly  Mr.  Courten  cultivated  medal- 
"ciencc  with  pleafure,  avidity,  and  coniiderable  fuccefs : 
curious  may  fee  the  molt  fatisfaflory  proofs  of  this  at  the 
Ih  mufeum,  both  in  the  coins  he  coile<Sted,  and  in  the  ac 
its  he  has  given  of  them.  It  appears  likewife,  from  very 
OL.  IV.  X  Hjany. 
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many  of  his  papers  in  the  fame   rcpofitory,  that  as  a  gcner: 
fchoiar  he  was  tar  from   being  contemptible,  and  that  he  w; 
not  unflclUed  In  making  experiments.     Mr.  Courten's  intimaciei 
corrcfpondences  and  friendfliips,    with    doctor,  afterwards   {. 
Hans  Sloane,  with  do£lor,  afterwards  fir  Tancred   Robinfoi 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  with  doctor  Martin  Lifte 
with  Mr.    L.  Pluckenett,  with  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd^  &c.  wei 
certainlv  founded  on  congenial  talle,  and  argue  no  inferior  d( 
grees  of  proiiciency  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  hiflor, 
Mr.  Courten's  own   mufcum  remains   to  this  day,  and  may  I 
ftill  feen  very  freely,  and  probably  much  in  the  llate  he  left  i 
though  improved,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  and   now  arrange 
for  the  moit  part  to  greater  advantage,  according  to   the  Lir 
njcan  fyftem.     Of  his  curious  colledHon  it  is  now  impoiTible  : 
afcertain  the  exacSl  catalogues  or  precife  value.     Swelled  wii 
ihort  hiilories  and  accounts  of  their  contents,  they  amount,  it 
faid,  in  all,  to  thirty- eight  volumes  in  folio,  and  eight  voluirn 
in  quarto.  It  remained  for  about  half  a  century  after  the  death* 
Mr.  Courten,  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  executor  and  refiduary  I. 
gatee,  who  certainly  added  very  much  to  it,   and  was  then  pu 
chafed  in  1753,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  without  fo  much  as  tl 
mention  of  the  name  of  its  firlt  and  moft  fcientific  collector  ar 
proprietor,  fo  far  as  appears  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  tranfa 
tion,  for  20,oool.  though  the  coins  and  precious  ftones  aloi 
were  faid  to  be  of  that  value.     It  is  now  preferved  with  tl 
Gottonian,  Edwardian  and  otlier  public  libraries,  the  Harleij 
and  other  MSS.  a  liberal  royal  donation  of  books  and  pamphlet 
the  curious   collections  of  fir  William  Hamilton  from  Here 
laneum  and  Italy,   of  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solandcr  fro: 
the  if] and s  in  the  fouth  feas,  and  a  very  confiderable  and  acc- 
mulating   tveafure  of  other  occafional  donations  of  various  o 
je6ts  for  the  illuftration  of  antient  times  and  natural  hiftory, 
the  britifh  mufeum.     Mr.  Courten  palled  the  lafl  fourteen  ; 
fifteen  years  of    his  life    in    chambers    at  the  Temple,   pr 
moting  the  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  and  exhibiting  his  c(, 
le£tion   gratis  in  an   inftru£tive   way.     Latterly   the   declinii 
ftate  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  pra6tlfe  more  abilemioufne 
than  was  agreeable  to  his  convivial  turu ;  and  for  feveral  ye^i. 
he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  abfcaining  almoft  entirely  frc 
wine  and  all  fpirituous  liquors,  in  which,  from  a  companional 
difpofition,  and  in  compliance  with  a  fafliion  then  much  mc 
prevalent  than   at  prefent,   it  feems   that  he  indulged  at  tin 
rather  too  freely.     He  died  at  Kenfington  gravel-pits,  on  t 
26th  of  March  1702,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  the  churc 
yard  of  that  parilh. 

COURTILZ   (Garien  de),  fieur  de  Sandras,  was  born: 
Paris  in  1644.     After  having  been  captain  in  the  regimeir 
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fiampdgne,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  1683,  where  he  wrote, 

The  conducl  of  France  fince  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  i  2mo. 

83.     2   An  anfwer  to  tlie  foregoing  ;  in  which  he  produces 

arguments  on  the   other  fide  of  the  queflion.     3.  The  new 

tercds  of  the  princes.  4.  The  life  of  Coligni,  1686,  i2mo. 
Memoirs  of  Rochfort,   i2mo.     6-  Hiftory  of  the  dutch   war 

^m  the  year    1672  to   1677;  a  work  which  obliged  him  for 

ne  time  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.     7.  Political 

1:ament  of  Colbert,  i2mo.  The  french  clergy  were  highly 
enfed  againit  him,  for  relating  in  it  an  expreflSon  of  Colbert^ 

It  "  the  bifliops  of  France  were  fo  much  devoted  to  the  will 
the  king,-  that   if  he  fliould  think  fit  to  fubilitute  the  koran 

lead  of  the  gofpel,  chey  would   readily   fubfcribe  to  it."     8. 

grand  Alcandre  fruflre,  or  t'je  lad  efforts  of  love  and  vir- 

9.   The  memoirs  of  John  Baptiil  d"e  la  Fontaine;  thofe 

Artagnan,  3  vols,  iimo;  thofe  of  Vlontbrun,  i2mo;  thofe 

!the  marchionefs  Dufrefnc,  i2mo  ;   taoie  of  Bordeaux,  4  vols. 

ino  ;  chofe  of  Saint-Hilaire,  4  vols.  12m").      10.  Annals  of 

ris  and  of  the  court,  for  the  years  1697  and  •  ''^/8.  11.  The 
of  thevicomte  Turenne,  i2mo.  publifhed  ur.  Jr-r  t'le  name 

iDubuiiTon.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1702,  he  v.  ■ -:  (hut  up 
the  baitille,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  dungeon  for  nine  yoars, 
en  he  was  difcharged  in  1 7  1 1 .  Having  obtained  his  liberty 
married  a  bookfeller's  widow,  and  died  at  Paris  the  6th  of 
1712,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of,  12. 
moirs  of  Tyrconncl,  compofed  from  the  verbal  accounts  of 
t  duke,  a  clofe  prifoner,  like  him,  in  the  baftille.  13.  Hifto- 
il  and  political  Mercury,  &c.  He,  befides,  left  manufcripts 
icient  in  quantity  to  make  40  vols  in  ]i no.  Fhe  memoirs  of 
rdac,  2  vols  i2mo.  are  unjuftly  attributed  to  him.  Voltaire 
Is  him  the  Gafcon  Sandras.  This  author  was  a  Parifian,  and 
a  Gafcon  ;  but  all  the  Gafcons  are  not  confined  to  Gafcony. 
DOURTIVRON  (Gaspard  le  Compasseur  de  Creq^ui, 
RQUis  de),  meftre  de  camp,  chevalier  de  Saint-Louis,  pcn- 
maire  veteran  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  born  at  Dijon  ia 
[5,  died  the  4th  of  October  178c,  at  the  age  of  70,  fig- 
ized  himfelf  both  as  a  military  and  a  literary  man  Seing 
inded  in  the  campaign  of  Bavaria,  in  the  z3:  of  faving  marfhal 
:e  from  the  moll  imminent  danger,  he  thenceforward  devoted 
ifelf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences.  We  have  bv  him, 
.\  treatife  of  optics,  1752,  4to.  The  author  hete  gives  the 
ory  of  light  in  the  newtonian  fyftem,  with  new  folutions  pf 
principal  problems  in  dioptrics  and  catoptrics.  This  book 
f  ufe  as  a  commentary  on  Newton's  optics  2.  Memoirs 
in  epizootia  which  raged  in  Burgundy.  3.  The  art  of  forges 
;  furnaces ;  this  he  wrote  in  partnerfhip  mth  M.  Bouchu. 
(  marquis  de  Courtivron  was  a  true  philofopher.  **  As  he 
X  a  had 
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had  properly  appreciatf;d  life,  fays  M.  de  Condorcet,  he  refj^u , 
ed  it  witliout  difc]uictude,  and  perhaps  witliout  regret.  Th  I 
only  fcntiment  pollibly  to  be  perceived  through  the  ferenity  aivj 
fileiice  of  his  lalt  moments,  was  that  of  gratitude  for  the  tender  i 
nefs  that  v/as  Hiewn  him,  and  the  coniiant  attention  to  fparj 
tl.c  fenfibility  of  his  family  and  friends. 

COUSIN  (John),  an  eminent  french  painter,  was  born  t\ 
Succy  near  Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the   xviith   century  j 
and  ftudied  the   fine  arts  fo   Itrenuoully  in  his  youth,  that  hj 
became  profoundly  learned,  efpecially  in  the  mathematics,  whic 
is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  regularity  of  defign.     By  this  mear 
he  was  corrctt   enough  in  that  part  of  painting,  and  printed 
book  on  the  fubjetl  -,  which,  though  a  fmall  one,  has  done  hii 
great  honour,  and  undergone  feveral  impreflions.     He  wrol 
alfo  upon  geometry  and  perfpe^ive.     Painting  on  glafs  bein 
very  much  in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  t 
that  than  to  the  drawing  of  pictures.     Several  fine  performance 
of  his  are  to  be  feen  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  < 
Sens,  and  fome  in  Paris  •,  particularly  in  St.  Gervafe's  churcl 
where,  on  the  windows  of  the  choir,  he  painted  the  martyrdoi 
of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiftory  of  the  famaritan  woman,  and  th; 
of  the  paralytic.     There  are  feveral  picSlures  of  his  doing  in  t}\ 
city  of  Sens  ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits.     But  the  chief  of  his  work  jj 
and  that  which  is  mod  elleemed,  is  his  pi£lure  of  the  lall  judp 
ment :  it  is  in  the  facrifly  of  the  Minims  at  Eois  de  Vincennef 
and  was  graved  by  Peter  de  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good  defignc!! 
This  picture  ftiews  the   fruitfulnefs  of  Coufin's   genius,  by  th 
numbers  of  the  figures  that  enter  into  the  compofition  -,  yet  ■ 
fomewhat  wanting  in  elegance  of  defign. 

Coufin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Sen  ' 
and  carried  her  to  Paris  where  he  lived  the  reft  of  his  day 
His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  Great.  He  w; 
well  receivetl  at  court,  .ind  in  favour  M'ith  four  kings  fucceflivi- 
Ivj  namely  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  II 
He  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  made  admiral  Chabot's  torn 
which  is  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans,  belonging  to  the  Celeftines 
Paris.  V/e  cannot  tell  exa£Hy  in  what  year  Coufm  died  :  bi 
it  is  certain,  that  he  was  living  in  1689,  ^"^  ^^'^'^^  ^^^  ^i^ed  to 
very  great  age. 

COUSTOU  (Nicholas),  fculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  frem 
king,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658,  and  died  at  Paris  the  J  ft  'i 
May  1733J  aged  7s,  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  paintir 
and  fculpture.  He  went  to  Italy  as  penfionary  of  the  kin 
It  was  there  he  produced  liis  fine  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Coii 
modus,  reprefented  under  the  chara^ler  of  Hercules,  formii 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  gardens  of  Verfailles.  On  his  r 
turn  to  France,  he  decorated  Paris,  Verfailles  and  Marly  wi 
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,  ral  pieces  of  exquifite  workmanfhip.  The  group  at  the 
.,>.'v  of  the  high-altar  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  by  him,  as 
.wll  as  the  two  groups  at  Marly,  reprefenting  two  horfes  tamed 
TV  grooms.  A  fop,  who  gave  himfelf  airs  as  a  great  connoiffeur, 
hoiight  fit  to  fay  to  the  artifl,  while  he  was  employed  on  this 
lis  laft  grand  work :  "  But  this  bridle,  methinks,  fhould  be 
■c:hter."- — "  What  pity,  fir,"  replied  Couftou,  "you  did  not 

.e  in  a  moment  fooner]  you  would  have  fcen  the  bridls 

-  :  as  you  would  have  it;  but  thefe  horfes  are  fo  tender- 
r.cuthed,  that  it  could  not  continue  fo  for  the  twinkling  of  an 

-  .'     In  all  his  productions  he  difplays  an  elevated  genius; 

i  a  judicious  and  delicate  talte,  a  fine  fele6tion,  a  chafte  de- 

,  natural,  pathetic  and  noble  attitudes  ;  and    his  draperies 

lich,  elegant  and  mellow. 

COUSTOU  (William),  brother  of  the  foregoing,  direflor 

)f  the  royal   academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,   died  at  Paris 

he   22d  of  February  1746,  at  the  age  of  dcj,  made  himfelf  not 

efs  famous  by  the  number  and  perfection  of  his  works.     He 

vas  not  always  efteemed  fo  highly  as  he  deferved.     A  financier, 

vho  plumed  himfelf  on    his  judgment  in  the   fine    arts,    fent 

or  him  one  day — "  I  want,  fir,"  faid  this  Dives,  "  I  want  you 

0  make  me  fome  chinefe  jofies,  for  my  chimney-piece."  The 
tatuary,  aftonifhed  at  receiving  fuch  an  order,  anfwered  him 
oldly  :  "  I  fhall  fet  about  them  dire6Lly,  provided  you  will  let 
ne  ufe  you  for  my  model." — He  mull  not  be  miftaken  for  the 
AEil^ham  Couflou,  his  brother,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1746,  aged 
18,  known  for  his  maufoleum  of  the  cardinal  Dubois  in  the 
oUegiate,  church  of  St.  Honore  ;  and  the  two  groups  of  ma- 
laged  horfes  at  Marly,  &c. 

COUSTOU  (William),  born  at  Paris  in  1716^  was  fon  of  the 
ift-mentioned,  and  fucceeded  to  his  talents,  which  he  improved 
t  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France,  where  previous  to  his  de- 
arture  for  Italy  he  had  carried  off  the  prize  for  fculpture  at 
le  age  of  19,  he  foon  found  his  chiflel  employed  by  great 
)rds  and  princes.  He  was  engaged  to  make  the  maufoleum 
f  the  dauphin,  father  to  Louis  XVI.  and  his  illuflrious  con- 
)rt :  a  monument  which  embellifliies  the  cathedral  of  Sens. 
:  was  juit  finiQied  when  its  author  was  fnatched  off  by  death, 

1  July  1777,  in  the  61II  year  of  his  age.  His  coffin  was  de- 
Drated  with  the  ribbon  of  St.  INIichael,  which  the  king  had  be- 
owed  on  him  not  long  before.  His  other  performances  arc  : 
ic  apotheofis  of  St,  Francis  Xavier,  which  he  executed  in  mar- 
ie for  the  jefuits  of  Bourdeaux  ;  an  Apcllo.  placed  at  Belle- 
ae  ;  Venus  and  Mars,  which  the  king  of  PrutTia  bought  as  an 
rnament  to  his  gallery  at  Berlin,  &cc.  His  Venus  is  particularly 
jnfpicuous  for  the  grace,  the  precifion,  and  the  majefty  of  its 
)rm. 
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COWARD  (William),  a  medical  and  metaphyfical  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr.  William  Coward  of  Winchefler,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1656  or  1657.  It  is  not  certain  where  young 
Coward  received  his  grammatical  education  ;  but  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofc  that  it  was  in  his  native  place,  at  Wykeham's  fchoolj 
which  has  long  fuftained  a  great  and  deferved  reputation,  and 
produced  many  learned  men.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  May  1674  became  a  commonei 
of  Hart-hall ;  the  inducement  to  which  might  probably  be,  that 
his  uncle  was  at:  the  head  of  that  feminary.  However,  he  did 
not  long  continue  there  •,  for  in  the  year  following  he  was  ad. 
mitted  a  fcholar  of  Wadham-college.  On  the  27th  of  June 
1677  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A;  and  in  January  1680  he 
was  chofen  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college-  In  168 1 
was  publifhed  Mr.  Dryden's  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  a  pro- 
dutlion  on  the  celebrity  of  which  we  need  not  expatiate.  At 
Oxford  it  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  admired  for  its  poetical 
merit ;  befide  which,  it  might  be  the  better  received  on  account 
of  its  containing  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury ;  two  men  who  were  certainly  no  fa- 
vourites with  that  loyal  univerfity.  Accordingly  the  admira- 
tion of  the  poem  produced  two  latin  verfions  of  it,  both  oi 
which  were  written  and  printed  at  Oxford  ;  one  by  Mr.  Francis 
Atterbury  (afterwards  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Rochefler),  whc 
was  affifted  in  it  by  Mr.  Francis  Hickman,  a  (ludent  of  Chrift- 
church  j  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Coward.  Thefe  tranflation: 
were  publifhed  in  quarto  in  1682.  Whatever  proof  ]\'r.  Cow 
ard's  verfion  of  the  Abfalom  and  Achitophel  might  afford  0. 
his  progrefs  in  claflical  literature,  he  was  not  very  fortunate  ii 
this  his  firlc  publication.  It  was  compared  with  Mr.  Atter- 
bury's  production,  not  a  little  to  its  disadvantage.  According 
to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  fchooled  for  it  in  the  college ;  i 
was  not  well  received  in  the  univerfity;  and  Atterbury's  poeir 
was  extolled  as  greatly  fuperior.  To  conceal  In  fume  degree 
Mr.  Coward's  mortification,  a  friend  of  his,  in  a  public 
paper,  advertifed  the  tranflation,  as  written  by  a  Walter  Curie 
of  Hertford,  gentleman.  On  the  13th  of  December  1683,  Mr- 
Coward  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Having  deter- 
mined to  apply  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  profe- 
Cuted  his  ftudies  in  that  line  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  tool 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic  on  the  23d  of  June  1685,  anc 
of  d'-dcr  on  the  2d  of  July  1687.  After  his  quitting  Oxforc 
he  exercifed  his  prcfeiTion  at  Nonl;ampton,  from  which  plact 
he  removed  to  Lcrdon  in  1603  or  1694,  and  fettled  in  Lorn- 
bard-itreet.  In  1695  ^^  pub'iCied  a  tra£l  in  8vo  intituled 
Dc  fermento  volatili  nutritio  conjeclurationis,  qua  oilenditui 
fpiritum  volatilem  oleofum,  e  fanguine  fufFufum,  efle  verum  a( 
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jnuinum  conco£lionis  ac  nutritionis  inftrumentum.  For  this 
ork  he  had  an  honourable  approbation  from  the  prciidcnt 
id  cenfors  of  the  college  of  phyficlans.  But  it  was  not  to 
edical  lludies  only  that  Dr.  Coward  confined  his  attention, 
efides  being  fond  of  polite  learning,  he  entered  deeply  into 
etaphylical  fpeculations,  efpeciaily  with  regard  to  the  nature 

the  foul,  and  the  natural  immortality  of  man.  The  refult  of 
s  inquiries  was  the  publication,  in  17C2,  under  the  ficlitious 
ime  of  Ellibius  Pfycalethes,  of  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was, 
cond  thoughts  concerning  human  ioul,  demonftrating  the 
)tion  of  human  foul,  as  believed  to  be  a  fplritual,  immortal 
bilance  united  to  a  human  body,  to  be  a  plain  heathenifli  in- 
iition,  and  not  confonant  to  the  principles  of  philofophy, 
afon  or  religion ;  but  the  ground  only  of  many  abfurd  and 
perrtitious  opinions,  abominable  to  the  reformed  church,  and 
rogatory  in  general  to  true  chriilianity.  This  work  was  de- 
:ated  by  the  doftor  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England ; 
d  he  profellcs  at  his  fetting  out,  "  that  the  main  ftrefs  of  ar- 
ments,  either  to  confound  or  fupport  his  opinion,  mult  be 
awn  from  thofe  only  credentials  of  true  and  orthodox  divinity, 
;  lively  oracles  of  God,  the  holy  fcriptures."  In  another 
rt,  in   anfwer  to  the  queftion,   Does   man  die  like  a   brute 

ft  ?  he  fays,  "  Yes,  in  refpecl  to  their  end  in  this  life ;  both 
ar  deaths  confift  in  a  privation  of  life."  "  But  then,"  he 
ds,  "  man  has  this  prerogative  or  pre-eminence  above  a  brute. 
It  he  will  be  raifed  to  life  again,  and  be  made  partaker  of  eter- 
l  happinefs  in  the  world  to  come."  Notwithftanding  thefe 
d  as  many  other  proofs  of  a  firm  and  ferious  attachment  to 
authority  of  the  chriftian  fcriptures,  as  it  is  in  any  man's 
\ver  to  give  under  his  hand.  Dr.  Coward  has  commonly  made 
e  in  the  lift  with  thofe  who  have  been  reputed  to  be  the  moft 
icorous  and  determined  adverfaries  of  chriftianity.  Swift  has 
iked  him  with  Toland,  Tindal  and  Gildon  ;  and  pafTages  to 
:  like  purpofe  are  not  unfrequent  among  controvcrfial  writers, 
ecially  during  the  former  part  of  the  prefent  century.  How- 
:r  fincere  and  zealous  Dr.  Coward  might  be  in  his  belief  of  the 
pel,  his  denial  of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality 
the  foul,  and  of  a  feparate  ftate  of  exiitence  between  the  time 
death  and  the  general  refurrecSlion,  was  fo  contrary  to  the  opi- 
•ns  then  almolt  univerfaliy  received,  that  it  is  not  very  fur- 
Gng  that  he  (hould  haftily  be  confidered  as  an  enemy  to  re- 
ation.  It  might  be  expected  that  he  would  immediately- 
et  with  opponents  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  attacked  by  va- 
as  writers,  of  different  complexions  and  abilities ;  among 
om  were  Dr.  Nichols,  Mr.  John  iiroughton,  and  Mr.  John 
irner.  Dr.  Nichols  took  up  the  argument  in  his  Conference 
h  a  Theift.  Mr.  Broughton  wrote  a  treatlfc,  intituled, 
X  4  Piychologia, 
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Pfychologia,  or,  An  account  of  the  nature  of  the  rational  fou!  j 
in  two  parts ;  and  Mr  Turner  pubhihed  a  Vindication  of  th  i 
feparate   exiftence    of  the   foul   from  a   late  author's   Secont 
thoughts.     Both  thefe  pieces  appeared  in  1703.     Mr.  Turner'^ 
publication  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Coward,  in  a  pamphlet  called  j 
Farther  thoughts  upon  Second  thoughts.     In  Mr.  Turner  th  I 
do6lor  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  rational  and  candid  adver  < 
fary.     This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regar 
to  Mr.  Broughton  ;  who  therefore  was  treated  by  Dr.  Cowar 
M'ith  a  fuitable   degree  of  feverity,   in  *'  an  epillolary  reply  I 
Mr.  Broughton's  Pfychologia  ;"  which  reply  was  not  fcparatel 
printed,    but  annexed  to  a  work   of  the  doctor's,  publiflied  i 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  and  intituled,  I'he  grand  eflay 
or,  A  vindication  of  reafon  and  religion  againft  the  impollureso 
philofophy.     In  this  laft  produclion,  the  idea  of  the  human  foul" 
being  an  immaterial  fubftance  was  again  vigoroufly  attackec 
Of  Mr.  Broughton's  Pfychologia  the  great  Mr.  Locke  entei 
tained  but  a  mean  opinion  ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collins,  h 
fays :  "  The  other  book  you  mentioned  1  have  feen,  and  am  f 
well  fatisfied  by  his  fifth  feclion,  what  a  doughty  fquire  lie  i 
like  to  prove  in  the  reft,  that  1  think  not  to  trouble  myfelf  t 
look  farther  into  him.     He  has  there  argued  very  weakly  againl 
his  adverfary,  but  very  ftrongly  againft  himfelf  [x]."  ( 

So  obnoxious  were  Dr.  Coward's  pofitions,  that  it  was  no 
deemed  fufficient  to  attempt  the  anfwering  of  them  by  th 
force  alone  of  reafon  and  argument.  A  more  concife  ani 
cfFe61:ual  method  of  confuting  them  was  fought  for,  by  an  ap 
peal  to  human  authority.  On  Friday  the  loth  of  March  170 
a  complaint  was  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  "  Secon 
thoughts  ■'  and  the  "  Grand  eflay  ;"  which  books  were  brough 
up  to  the  tahle,  and  fome  parts  of  them  read.  The  confequenc 
of  this  was  an  order,  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exa 
mine  the  faid  books,  and  collecl  thereout  fuch  parts  therec 
as  are  ofFenfive  ;  and  to  examine  who  is  the  author,  printe 
and  publifher  thereof."  At  the  fame  time  the  matter  was  r« 
ferred  to  fir  David  Cullum,  colonel  Stringer,  Adr.  Bromley,  fi 
Chrillopher  Mufgrave,  Mr.  Lownds,  Mr.  Topham,  Mr.  Smith 
fir  Matthew  Dudley,  Mr.  Colcher,  Mr.  Annelley,  Mr.  Hom 
Mr.  Sambrooke,  fir  William  Whitlocke,  Mr.  Fagg,  Mr.  Monc 
ton,  fir  John  Holland,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  chance! 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Moor,  Mr.  vSharp,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mi 
Crawford,  Mr.  Harley,  and  fir  Jervas  Elwes  *,  'who  were  dirette 
to  meet  that  afternoon,  and  had  power  given  them  to  fend  fc 
perfons,  papers  arid  records.  Whether  all,  or  any  of  thel 
gentlemen  (Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Bolin< 

[x]  Hiftoricdl  vjev.-j  p.  176=  181,  1S2,  jeij,  Note. 
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iroke,  excepted)  were  acute  and   able  divines,  does  not  fland 
ipon  record.     If  they  were,   it  is  probable  that   no  fubfcquent 
loule  of  commons  could  boa{t  of  having  produced  a' fuperior, 
v;  an  equal  number  of  fkilful  theologues  •,  and  it  is  but  jufl:  to' 
cicue  them  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  have  hitherto  (lept: 
a   this  refpe^l,    and    bring  them  forward    to  public    notice.' 
Hut  perhaps,  after  all,  they   might   in  part  be  obliged  to  the 
:hap]ain  of  the  houfe,  or  to  ftill  liigher  ecclefraltics,  for  their 
:omplete  knowledge  of  the  malignity  of  Dr.  Coward's  princi- 
ples.    Be  this  as  it  may,   on  the   17th  of  March  fir  David  Cul- 
uni   reported  from    the    committee,   that   they  had    examined 
lie   books,  and   had  colled^cd    out    of   them    feveral   parages 
1.-.  hich  they  conceived  to  be  offenfive,  and  that  they  found  that 
Dv.   Coward  was  the   author  of  them  ;     that    Mr.  David   Ed- 
wards was  the  printer  of  the  one,  and  Mr.  W.  Pierfon  of  the 
other-,  and  that  both  the  books   were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Baflct. 
Sir  David  CuUum  having  read  the  report  in  his  place,  and  the 
("i^mc  being  read  again,  after  it  had  been  delivered  in  at  the 
clerks'  table,  the  houfe  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  evi- 
ilence  with  regard  to  the  writing,  printing,  and  vending  of  the 
tvi'o  books.     rSulHclent  proof  having  been  produced  with  re- 
fpetl  to  the  writer  of  them.  Dr.  Coward  was  called  in.     I'eing 
examined  accordingly,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  books,  and  declared  that  he  never  intended  any  thing 
rti^ainft  religion  ;    that  there  was  nothing   contained    in  them 
contrary  either  to  morality  or  religion  ;  and  that  if  there  wei'c 
any  thing  therein   contrary  to   religion   or  morality,   he    was 
heartily  forry,  and  ready  to  recant  the  fame.     The  houfe  then 
refolved,   "  that  the  faid  books  do  contain   therein   divers   doc- 
trines and  pofitions  contrary  to  the  do£lrine  of  the  church  of 
England,  and   tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  chrifhian   reli- 
gion j"  and  ordered  that  they  fliould  be  burnt,  next  day,  by  the 
common  hangman,  in  New  Palace-yard,  Weitminfter  •,   which 
order  was  carried  into  execution.     One  effe£l  of  this  procedure 
w.-!s,  that  Dr.  Coward's  works  were  more,  generally,  read  ;  for 
In  the  fame  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  of  his 
"Second   thoughts-,"    which    was  followed  by  a  treatife,   in- 
tituled. The  juft  fcrutiny  J  or,  A  ferlous  inquiry  into  the  mo- 
dern notions  of  the  foul. 

After  this,  the  dodlor  returned  to  the  ftudles  belonging  to 
his  profeffion,  and  in  1706  publifhed  a  trail,  intituled,  Oph- 
thalmiatria,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  Manuel  Sorrel, 
cfq.  In  this  dedication  Mr.  Sorrel  is  complimented  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  judgment,  in  whole  approbation  of  his  works 
our  author  declares  himfelf  fatisfied  and  happy,  and  enabled  to 
defpife  the  idle  and  profane  mob  of  fciollfts,  whom  certain  pious 
u-_ents  of  fedition  had  encouraged  to    calumniate  him.      Dr. 
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Coward,  In  the  firft  chapter  of  his  Ophthahniatria,  the  title  of 
which  is.  Do  oculo  ejufque  partibus,  fpeaking  of  the  manner 
wherein  vifion  is  performed  and  accounted  for,  diverts  himfelf^ 
with  the    notion  of  an  immaterial    fubftancc   refiding   in   the' 
pineal  gland,  by  the  help  of  which,  he  tells  us,  the  philofopher* 
of  the  day  accounted  lor  every  phenomenon  relating  to  fenfa- 
tion.     Having  expofcd  this  hypothefis  as  empty  and  unphilofo-i 
phical,  fo  far  as  relates  to  vifion,  he   adds,   that  he  has  faidl 
enough  on  the  fubjedl  elfewhere  ;  and  exhorts  the  learned  ofj 
all  countries  to  examine,  thoroughly  and  candidly,  what  abfurd' 
and  ridiculous,  and  almoil   blalphemous  opinions  follow  fronal 
this  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  fubftance.     He  hints,  at  the  fame ' 
time,  that  his  domeftic  adverfaries,  not  being  able  to  confute' 
him  by  reafoning,  had  endeavoured  to  fdence  him  by  fire  and 
faggot.     Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  the  burning  of  Dr.  Coward's 
books  had  not  had  the  leaft  efFedl   in  abating  his  zeal  for  hia 
peculiar  fentiments,   and  that  he  retained  a  Itrong  fenfe  of  the 
harfii  treatment  he  had  received.     From  a  letter  of  our  author 
to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  dated  May  26,  1706,  it  appears  that  he  waai 
inhabits  of  intimacy  with  this  eminent  phyfician  and  naturalift;,! 
Dr.  Sloane  carried  his  friendlhip  fo  far  as  to  take  upon  himfell' 
the  fupervifal  of  the  Ophthalniiatria.      As  the  letter  to  Ds,!' 
Sloane  is  dated  from  the  Green  Rell,  over  againft  the  Caltle>f 
tavern,  near  Holborn  in  Fetter-lane,  there  is  reafon  to  believifiSif 
that  Dr.    Coward    had  quitted  London,  and  was  now  only  jfef 
I'ifitant  in  town,   for  the  purpofe  of  his   publication.     Indeed*! 
the  fa£l  is  afcertained  from  the  lift  of  the  college  of  phyfician%  1 
for  1706,  where  Dr.  William  Coward,  who  Hands  under  the; 
head  of  Candidates,  is  then  for  the  firft  time  mentioned  as  re-  <■ 
fiding  in  the  country.     The  perfecution  he  had  met  with,  and' ' 
the  unpopularity  arifing  from  his  works,  might  be  inducements, 
witli   him  for   leaving    the   metropolis.      It  does  not  appearjj, 
for  twelve  years,  to  what  part  of  the  kingdom  he  had  retired.      .  ■ 
From  this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  Dr.  Coward  as  a  me- 
dical or  metaphyfical  writer.     Even  when  he  had  been  the  molt  ^ 
engaged  in  abflrufe  and  fcientific  inquiries,  he  had  not  omitted' "" 
the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  in  1705  hff  ' 
publiihed  the  Lives  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  an  heroic  ' 
poem.     Of  this  v/ork,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with)  ' 
it,  we  can  give  no  account.     It  does  not  feem  to  have  had  even  \ 
the  fate  of  fir  Richard  Blackn. ore's  productions,  to  be  fpokei^:  I 
of  and  abufed  for  a  time,  and   then  to  be   negleiSled.     As  farj 
as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  it  was  little  noticed  at  firft  ;  an4> 
it  has  now  funk  in  total  oblivion.     Concerning  another  poetical* 
performance  by  Dr.   Coward,  and  the  lalt   of  his  writings  that> 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,   we  are  able  to  give  more  accurate- 
intelligence.     It  was  pubiiftied   in  1709,  and  is  intituled,   I>i- 
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entia  poetica  dircufTed  •,  or,  The  true  teft  of  poetry :  without 
'hich  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  or  compofe  a  correal  englifh 
oem.  To  which  are  added,  critical  obfervations  on  the  principal 
ntient  and  modern  poets,  viz.  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Milton, 
'owley,  Drydcn,  &c.  as  frequently  liable  to  jull:  cenfure.  This 
/ork,  which  is  divided  into  two  books,  is  dedicatf:d  to  the  duke 
f  Shrcwfbury,  and  introduced  by  a  long  and  learned  preface. 
;'refixed  are  tl'.ree  copies  of  commeudatory  verfes,  ligued  A.  Hill, 
,.  Gay,  and  Sam  arklay.  The  two  former,  Aaron  Hill  and 
I  John  Gay,  were  then  young  poets,  who  afterwards,  as  is  well 
'  nown,  rofe  to  a  confidcrabic  degree  of  reputation.  Coward  is 
elebrated  by  them  as  a  great  bard,  a  title  to  which  he  had 
ertainly  no  claim;  though  his  Licentia,  confidered  as  a  didac- 
x  poem,  and  as  fuch  poems  were  then  generally  written,  is 
ct  coTitemptibie.  It  is  not  fo  correal  as  lord  Rofcommon's 
ilay  on  tranflated  verfe  ;  but  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
Like  of  Buckingham's  efliiy  on  poetry,  which  was  fo  much  ex- 
ollcd  in  its  day  The  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Coward  for 
oetical  compofition  are  often  minute,  but  ufually,  though  not 
niverfally,  founded  on  good  fenfe  and  a  jult  talle.  He  does 
:ot  approve  of  blank  verfe,  and  had  not  felt  the  harmony  and. 
ariety  of  Milton's  numbers.  Triplets,  double  rhymes  and 
lexandrines  are  condemned  by  him  ;  the  laft  of  which  however 
le  admits  on  fome  great  occafion.  The  notes,  which  are  large 
nd  numerous,  difplay  no  fmall  extent  of  reading ;  and  to  the 
'/hole  is  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  a  political  effay,  fronj 
vhich  it  appears  that  our  author  v^zs  a  very  zealous  whig. 

In  the  lift  of  the  college  of  phyficians  for  1718,  Dr.  Coward 
legins  to  be  mentioned  as  refiding  at  Ipfwich.  From  this 
ilacc  he  wrote,  in  1722,  a  letter  to  his  old  friend,  fir  Hans 
iloane,  the  occafion  of  which  is  fomewhat  curious.  He  had 
earned  from  the  newfpapers,  that  the  duchefs  dowager  of 
'.Inrlborough  propofed  to  give  five  hundred  guineas  to  any 
ififon  who  fiiould  prefent  her  with  an  epitaph,  fuitable  to  the 
aivT  dake,  her  hulband's  chara£ler. — "  Now,"  fays  he,  "  I  haTC 
me  by  me,  which  gives  him  his  juft  chara£fer  without  flattery  or 
iflentation,  and  v/hich  I  verily  believe  may  be  acceptable  to  any 
earned  man."  He  adds,  that  he  hears  it  was  to  be  approved 
)y  Dr.  Hare,  Dr.  Freind  of  Wcilminfter-fchool,  and  Dr. 
51and  of  Eton  fchool ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  he  begs  that  fir  Hans 
vould  give  him  leave  to  fend  it  for  his  approbation  and  re- 
ommendation.  From  the  omiffion  of  Dr.  Coward's  name  in 
he  catalogue  of  the  college  of  phyficians  for  1725,  it  is  evident 
hat  he  was  then  dead.  Though  his  medical  works  are  now  in 
10  reputation,  and  his  other  writings  are  but  little  attended 
o,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  conilderable 
ities  and  literature.  Whatever  his  peculiar  fentiments  may 
9  have 
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have  been,  tlicrc  Is  no  leafon  to  doubt  of  the  finccrlty  ;of  hi 
belief  In  the  gofpel,  and  of  his  zeal  for  its  honour.  'J'he  truti 
of  chriflianity  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  ftand  upon  thet 
own  firm  ground,  independently  of  all  fpcculations  concerning' 
the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  foul,  and  its  feparat{' 
Hate  of  exiftence.  Divines  of  ihe  firll  eminence,  whofe  fait!' 
in  revelation  is  unqueftionable,  and  who  have  been  among  it 
nblell  advocates,  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Coward : 
and  that  fuch  men  fliould,  on  this  'account,  have  ever  beeif 
ranked  with  unbelievers,  can  only  have  proceeded  from  the  mb0 
contemptible  ignorance  and  bigotry. —  We  cannot  difmifs  jthii 
nrticle  without  taking  notice  of  a  miflake  which  was  com-' 
mitted  by  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Fleming  ;  who,  in  the  year  175^ 
publifhed  a  treatife,  intituled,  "  A  furvey  of  the  fearch  ztftt 
fouls,"  imagining  that  he. was  writing  againft  Dr.  Cowa^if 
But  the  Search  after  foulswas  the  production  of  Henry  Laytdti; 
efq.  of  the  county  of  York.  Mr.  Layton  was  educated  afO'iV 
ford  ;  and,  fludying  afterwards  at  Gray's-Inn,  was  called  to  tlit 
bar ;  but  never  applied  himfelf  to  the  pra6lice  of  the  la\n^. 
His  knowledge  of  it,  however,  enabled  him  to  do  good  offices 
among  his  neighbours,  without  fee  or  reward  [y].  '  ' 

COWELL  I'J^r.  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civilian,  wa's 
born  at  Ernfborough   in  Devonfliire,  about  1554-,  educated  aV 
Etori  fchool ;  and  elefted  a   fcholar  of  King's  college  in  Camj' 
bridge,  in   1570.    "He  was  afterwards    chofen  fellow  of  thaif 
college  5  and,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft  biihop  of  London,  ap_ 
plied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  civil  law.     He  was  re- 
gularly admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.D.   in  his  own  univerfity j 
and,  in  1600,  was  incorporated  into  the  fame  degree  nt  Oxford.' 
Soon   after  he  was  made  the  king's  profefTor  of  civil  law  in 
Cambridge,  and  about  the   fame  time   mafter  of  Trinity-hall. 
His  patron,  Bancroft,  being  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
in  1604,  and  beginning  to' proje£l  many  things  for  the  fervice 
of  the  church  and  ftate,  put  him  upon  that  laborious  v/crk  the 
"  Interpreter,"   or  an  explanation  of  law-terms,  which  he  pub- 
liflied  at  Cambridge  in  1607,'  4to.  "  It  was  reprinted  in  160^;. 
and  feveral  times  fince,  particularly  in  1638,  for  which  archr' 
bifhop  Laud  was  refleded  upon  •,  and  it  was  made  an  article 
tigainft  him  at  his  trial,  as  if  the   impreffion  of  that  book  had 
been  done  by  his  authority,  or  at  leaft  vi'ith  his  connivance,  in 
order  to  countenance  king  Charles's  arbitrary  meafures.     In 
1677,  and  1684,  it  was  publiPned  with  large  additions  by  Tho- 
mas Manley  of  the  Middle  Temple,  efq. 'and   again  in  1708 
with  very  confiderable  improvements  by  another  hand  :  in  all. 
which  later  editions  tiie  exceptionable  paflages  have  been  corr' 
recked  or  omitted. 

[y]  This  aiticlt  is  taken  from  the  Biographia  Biitannica. 
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In  the  mean  time  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisfied  with  the  abilities 
and  learning  flievvn  in  the  "  Interpreter,"  that  he  appointed, 
the  author  his  vicar- general  in  1608  :  nor  was  this  performance 
cenfured  for  fome  time.  But  at  lafl:  great  offence  was  taken 
at  it,  becaufe,  as  was  pretended,  the  author  had  fpoken  too 
freely,  and  with  expreflions  even  of  iharpnefs,  of  the  common 
law,  and  fome  eminent  profefTors  of  it,  Littleton  in  particular  : 
and  this  fired  fir  Edward  Coke  efpecially,  who  was  not  onlv 
privately  concerned  for  'the  honour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had 
commented  upon,  but  alfo  valued  himfelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profefiion.  Sir  Edward  took  all  occafions  to  afiVont  him, 
and  ufed  to  call  him  in  derifion  Do£tor  Cow-heel.  He  was 
not  fatisfied  with  this  :  he  endeavoured  to  hurt  him  with  the 
king,  bv  fuggefling  that  Dr.  Cowell  "  had  difpuced  too  nicely 
upon  the  myileries  of  this  our  monarchy,  yea,  in  fome  points 
very  derogatory  to  the  fupreme  power  of  this  crown  ;  and  had 
aflerted,  that  the  king's  prerogative  is  in  fome  cafes  limited." 
This  was  touching  James  in  a  mod  tender  part,  and  had  pro- 
bably ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbifliop  had  not  fiiood  his  friend. 
However,  the  common  lawyers,  whofe  contefts  with  the  civi- 
lians then  ran  very  high,  would  not  refi  ;  and  therefore,  as  they 
found  they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king,  refolved  to  try 
what  they  could  do  with  the  people.  Accordingly  they  repre- 
fented  him  now  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  :  and  a  complaint  was  carried  up  againll  him  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  the  author  was 
committed  to  cuftody,  and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  I\Ioreover 
tl>e  commons  complained  of  him  to  the  lords,  as  equally  llruck 
at ;  and  he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  afTerting,  i.  That  the  kin*^ 
was  folutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound  by  his  coronation-oath. 
2.  That  it  was  not  ex  neceflitate,  that  the  king  fliould  call  a  par- 
liament to  make  laws,  but  might  do  that  by  his  abfolute  power ; 
for  that  voluntas  regis  with  him  was  lex  populi.  3.  That  it 
was  a  favour  to  admit  the  confent  of  his  fubje£ls  in  giving  of 
fublidies.  4.  That  he  draws  his  arguments  from  the  imperial 
laws  of  the  roman  emperors,  which  are  of  no  force  in  Eng- 
land." The  commons  were  indeed  very  defirous  to  proceed 
criminally  againft  him  ;  nay,  even  to  hang  him,  if  the  king 
had  not  interpofed.  But  the  king  did  interpofe  ;  and,  upon 
his  majefi.y's  promife  to  condemn  the  doclrines  of  the  book 
as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them,  they  proceeded  no 
farther. 

Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he  purfued  his 
private  iludies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long.  It  was  his  mif- 
fortune  to  be  afflicted  with  the  flone,  for  which  being  cut,  the 
operation  proved  fatal  to  him  j  for  he  died  of  it  0£l.  r  i,  161 1, 
and  was  buried  in  his  chapel  of  Trinity-hall,  where  there  is  a 
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plain  htin  infcription  to  his  memory.  Befides  "  TJie  Interpr^-B|f 
ter,"  he  had  publiflied,  in  1605,  *'  Inftttutes  of  the  Laws  of 
Kngl.ind,  in  t!)c  fame  metiiod  as  Juftinian's  inftitutes."  Pie  alf< 
Gompofcd  a  tratSl  "  De  regulis  juris,  Of  tlie  rules  of  the  law  5" 
wherein  hi'i  intent  was-  by  collating,'  the  cafes  of  both  laws,  to 
ihew,  that  they  arc  both  raifed  upon  one  foundation,  and  difi'er 
more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubilance  ;  and  tlierefore^ 
V/erz  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as  they  eafily  might,  to  be  at- 
tained in  a  manner  with  all  one  pains.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  lafl:  was  ever  publilhed. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  Englifli  poet,  was  born 
in  London,  i6i8.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before 
his  birth,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the 
intereft  of  friends,  procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  fcholar 
in  Wellminfber  fchool.  The  occafion  of  his  firll  inclination  to 
poetry  was  his  cafual  lighting  on  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen.  "  I 
believe,"  fays  he,  in  his  cffay  on  himfelf,  '*  I  can  tell  the  par- 
ticular little  chance  that  filled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimes 
of  verfes  as  have  never  fince  left  ringing  there.  For  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  be2;an  to  read,  and  to  take  fome  pleafure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  —  I  know  not  by 
what  accident,  for  ihe  herfelf  never  in  her  life  read  any  book 
but  of  devotion  ;  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  — Spenfer's  worksi! 
This  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  witlii 
the  fiories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and  monllers,  and  brave?  > 
houfes,  which  I  found  every  where,  though  my  underRanding 
had  little  to  do  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees  with  the  tinkling 
of  the  rhime,  and  dance  of  the  numbers  :  fo  that  I  think  I  had 
read  him  all  over  before  I  was  12  years  old.  ' 

In  1633,  being  ftill  at  Weftminller,  he  pubiiilied  a  colle£lion  ! 
of  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetical  bloflbms  :"'  in  which,  ' 
fays  Sprat,  there  were  many  things  that  might  vi'ell  become  thtf : 
vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  wit.  Cowley  tells  us  of  himfelf,  t 
that  he  had  fo  defc^live  a  memory  at  that  time,  that  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  :  how^ 
ever,  as  Sprat  obfcrve?,  he  abundantly  lupplied  that  want,  by 
converfing  with  the  books  thenifelves,  from  whence  thofe  rules! 
had  been  drawn.  He  was  removed  from  Weflminfter  to  Tri- 
nity-college in  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  fome,  and  laid  the- 
deligns  of  moil  of  thofe  mafculine  works  which  he  afterwards 
pub'inied.  In  1638  he  publilhed  his  "  Love's  riddle,"  a 
paftoral  comedy,  whicli  was  written  while  he  was  at  "VVeHmin-* 
Iter,  and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  fir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  [ 
and  a  latin  comedy,  called  "  Naufragium  jocularc,"  or,  The' 
merry  Shipwreck  —  after  it  had  been  a£led  before  the  univerfity 
by  the  members  of  Trinity-college. 

The  firu:  occafion  of  his  entering  into  bufinefs  was,  an  elegy 
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he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Ilervey.  This  brought 
him  into  the  acquaintance  of  John  Hervey,  the  brother  of  his 
deceafed  friend  ;  from  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  and  principally  this,  that  by  his  means  he  came  into  the 
fervice  of  the  lord  St.  Alban's.  In  1643,  being  then  M.  A.  he 
was,  among  many  others,  eje£led  his  college  and  the  univer- 
fity ;  upon  which,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled  in  St.  John's 
college  there,  and  that  fame  year,  under  the  name  of  an  Oxford 
Scholar,  publifhed  a  fatire  intituled,  "  The  Puritan  and  tlie 
Papiil."  His  affedlion  to  the  royal  caufe  engaged  him  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king  ;  and  he  attended  in  feveral  of  his  majefty's 
journies  and  expeditions.  Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  lord  Falkland,  and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of 
the  war  had  drawn  together.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  • 
he  was  fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's-,  and  at- 
tended the  queen  mother,  when  flie  was  forced  to  retire  into 
France.  He  was  abfent  from  England  about  ten  years,  fays 
Wood  J  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more  or  lefs, 
were  wholly  fpent  either  in  bearing  a  fhare  in  the  diftreffes  of 
the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring  in  their  affairs.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  he  performed  feveral  dangerous  journies  into  Jerfey,  Scot- 
land, Flanders,  Holland,  and  elfewhere  ;  and  was  the  principal 
inftrument  in  maintaining  a  correfpondence  between  the  king 
and  his  royal  confort,  whofe  letters  he  ciphered  and  deciphered 
with  his  own  hand. 

In  1656  he  was  fent  over  into  England,  witli  all  imaginable 
fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  here  ;  but  foou 
after  his  arrival,  while  he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  feized 
on  by  a  miftake,  the  fearch  having  been  intended  after  another 
gentleman  of  confiderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  He  was 
often  examined  before  the  ufurpers,  who  tried  all  methods  to 
make  him  ferviceable  to  their  purpofes  ;  but  proving  inflexible, 
he  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifonment,  and  fcarce  at  hil  ob- 
tained his  liberty  upon  the  terms  of  1000).  bail,  which  burden 
Dr.  Scarborough  was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  himfelf.  Thus- 
he  continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  till  the  genera!  redemption  ; 
yet,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  followed  upon 
Cromwell's  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and  there 
remained  in  the  fame  fituation  as  before,  till  near  the  time  of 
the  king's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  publidied 
a  new  edition  of  ail  his  poems,  confifting  of  four  parts,  viz. 
J.  Mifcellanies.  2.  The  Aliftrefs.  3.  Pindaric  odes.  4.  Da- 
videis."  The  Miftrefs  had  been  publifhed  in  his  abfence,  and 
his  comedy  called  *'  The  Guardian,"  afterwards  altered  and 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  1  he  Cutter  in  Colman-Street  ;'* 
but  both  very  incorre£lly.  In  the  preface  to  his  poems,  be 
complains  of  the  publication  of  fome  things  of  his,  without 
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liis  confcnt  or  knowledge  j  and  thofe  very  mangled  and  itn 
pcrfe6l  :  "  of  which  fort,"  iays  he,  "  was  a  conned/  called  the 
Guardian,  made  and  adled  before  the  prince,  in  his  pafiagb 
through  Cambridge  towartls  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
unhappy  war-,  or  rather  neither  made  nor  acted,  but  rough- 
drawn  only  and  repeated  :  for  the  hade  was  fo  great,  that  it 
could  neither  be  revifed  or  perfected  by  the  author,  nor  learned 
without  book  by  the  a£lors,  nor  let  fortli  in  any  meafure  tole 
rably  by  the  officers  of  the  college." 

During  liis  Hay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  b 
Plants,  publilhed  liril  in  1662,  to  which  he  afterwards  adde<J| 
four  books  more  •,  and  all  the  fix,  together  with  his  other  latini 
poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London  in  1678.  The 
occafion  of  his  clioofing  the  fubje6t  of  his  fix  books  of  Plants,- 
\)r.  Sprat  tells  us,  was  this  :  When  he  returned  into  England, 
he  was  advifcd  to  dillcmble  the  m.ain  intention  of  his  coming 
over,  imder  the  difgulle  of  applying  himfelf  to  fome  fettled  pro* 
fellion  i  and  that  of  phyfie  was  thought  moil  proper.  To  this 
purpofe,  after  many  anatomical  diffedtions,  he  proceeded  to  the 
confidcration  of  fimplcs  ;  and,  having  furniihed  himfelf  with 
books  of  that  nature,  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where 
every  field  and  wood  might  fliew  him  the  real  figures  of  thofe. 
plants  of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  mailered  that  part  of 
the  art  of  medicine  :  but  then,  inftead  of  employing  his  Ikill 
for  practice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digefl  it  into  its  prefent 
form.  The  two  firft  books  treat  of  Herbs  in  a  flyle,  fays  Sprat 
refembling  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus  ;  the  two  next  o 
Flowers,  in  all  the  variety  of  Catullus  and  Horace's  numbers 
for  which  lall  author  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a  peculiar  reverence 
and  the  two  lafl  of  Trees,  in  the  way  of  Virgil's  georgics.  Of 
t.hefe,  the  fixth  book  is  \A-holly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his. 
country:  for,  making  the  britifh  oak  to  prefide  in  the  aifembly 
of  the  foreft  trees,  he  takes  that  occaiion  to  enlarge  upon  th 
hillory  of  the  late  troubles,  the  king's  afHidion  and  return,  an 
the  beginning  of  the  dutch  war ;  and  he  does  it  in  a  wa' 
which  is  honourable  to  the  nation.  It  appears  by  "Wood's  Fafli 
that  Cowley  was  created  Ivl.  D.  at  Oxford,  Dec.  2,  1657  j  wb 
lays,  that  he  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him  by  virtue  of 
mandamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that  the  thin 
was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party.  However,  ther 
is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  his  loyalty  was  ever 
in  the  leafl  ihaken  ;  all  this  complacency  towards  the  then  go- 
vernment being  only  afTedted  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  de- 
fign  of  his  coming  over.  The  fame  account  may  be  given  ofj 
a  few  lines  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  lookei' 
like  a  departure  from  his  old  principles,  and  occalioned  hi 
loyaltv  to  be  called  in  queilion. 
'^     ^  o  After 
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After  tlie  king's  reftoration,  being  then  pafl:  his  40th  year,  of 
jvhich  the  greateil  pare  had  been  fpent  in  a  various  and  tem- 
peftuous  condition,  he  refolvcd  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  a  iludious  retirement ;  which  Sprat  reprefents  as  tlie  eftecl  of 
:hoice,  and  not  of  difcontent.  At  firll,  fays  the  doftor,  he  was 
)ut  ilenderly  provided  for  fuch  a  retirement,  by  reafon  of  his  tra-^ 
,'els,  and  the  afflitlions  of  the  party  to  which  he  adheredj  which 
lad  put  him  quite  out  of  all  the  roads  of  gain.  Yet  notwith- 
landing  the  narrownefs  of  his  income,  he  remained  fixed  to  his 
•efolution,  having  contrafted  his  defires  into  a  fmall  compafs,  and 
cnowing  that  a  very  few  things  would  fupply  them  all.  But 
ipon  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  of  the  nation,  this  hindrance 
)f  his  defign  was  foon  removed  ;  for  he  then  obtained  a  plenti- 
"ul  eftate  by  the  favour  of  the  lord  St.  Alban's,  and  the  bounty 
>f  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Thus  furniihed  for  his  retreat, 
\c  fpent  the  lafh  feven  or  eight  years  in  his  beloved  obfcurity, 
ind  pofleffed  that  folitude,  which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he 
lad  always  mod  pailionately  defired.  His  works,  efpecially  his 
ilTays  in  profe  and  verfe,  abound  with  the  praifes  of  folitude 
md  retirement.  His  three  firit  eflays  are  on  the  fubje6ls  of 
iberty,  folitude,  and  obfcurity  :  and  moft.  of  the  tranflations  arc 
)f  fuch  paffages  from  the  claflic  authors,  as  difplay  the  pleafures 
)f  a  country  life,  particularly,  Virgil's  "  O  fortunaros  nimium, 
5cc  "  Horace's  "  Beatus  ille  qui  procul,  &c."  Claudian's  "  Old. 
yian  of  Verona,"  and  Martial's  '^  Vitam  qu2e  faciunt  beatiorem, 
kc."  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  beginning,  had  never 
igreed  fo  well  with  the  conftitution  of  his  body,  as  of  his 
nind.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out  of  hade  to  be  gone 
Lway  from  the  tumult  and  noife  of  the  town,  he  had  not  pre- 
)ared  fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the  country  as  he  might  have 
lone  if  he  had  made  a  more  Icifureable  choice.  Of  this  he 
bon  began  to  find  the  inconvenience  at  Barn-ElmSj  where  he 
vas  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  After 
hat,  he  fcarce  ever  recovered  his  former  health,  though  his 
nind  was  reftored  to  its  perfect  vigour ;  as  may  be  feen,  fays 
Iprat,  from  his  tv/o  laft  books  of  plants,  which  were  written 
ince  that  time,  and  may  at  leaft  be  compared  v/ith  the  beli  of 
lis  other  works.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chertfey,  he 
ell  into  another  confuming  difeafe  ;  under  which,  having  lan- 
[uiflied  for  fome  montlis,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of 
ts  bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  by  Itaying 
00  long  amongfh  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  taken 
vith  a  violent  defluxion  and  ftoppage  in  his  breaft  and  throat, 
fhis  he  at  firft  neglctSled  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refufcd  to  fend 
or  his  ufual  phyficians,  til!  it  was  pait  all  remedies  ;  and  fo  in 
ht  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs.  it  proved  mortal  to  him. 
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lie  died  nt  Chettfty,  ]\i\'f  28,  1667,  in  his  49tK  year  ;  and  wav 
buried  in  Wcflminller-Abbey,  near  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  whetf 
a  monument  was  erecled  to  his  memofy,  in  JNlay  1675,  bi 
George  duke  of  Buckinj,'ham,  with  a  latin  infcription  by  Dr 
Sprat.  "When  Charles  II.  heard  of  his  death,  lie  was  pleafe* 
to  fay,  "  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behin| 
him  in  England." 

Befides  his  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  of  his,  1.  i 

propofiticn  for  the   advancement  of  experimental  philofophy] 

and,  2.   A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  concerning  the  govern 

ment  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     He  had  defigned,  alio,  a  difcourl 

concerning  ftyle,  and  a  review  of  the  principles  of  the  primitiv 

chriftian   church ;  but  was  prevented  by  death.      A  fpuriou 

piece,  intituled,  the  Iron  Age,  was  publifhed  under  his  nam( 

during  his  abfence   abroad  ;  of  which  he  fpeaks,  in  the  prefac 

to  his  poems,  with  fome  afperity  and  concern.     "  I  wondere[ 

very  much,"  fays  he,  "  how  one,  who  could  be  fo  foolifh 

write  fo  ill   verfcs,  {liould  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth 

another  man's,  rather  than  his  own  :  though  perhaps  he  njig 

have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the  baftard  up 

fuch  a  perfon,  whofe  flock  of  reputation  is,  I  fear,  little  enoug 

for  the  maintenance  of  his  ov/n  numerous  legitimate  ofFsprir 

of  that  kind.     It  would  have  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  hs 

pleafed  the  author  to  put  forth  fome  of  my  writings  under  h 

own  name,  rather  than   his  own  under  mine.     He  had  be 

in  that  a  more  pardonable  plagiary,   and  liad   done  lefs  wroij 

by  robbery,  than  he  does  by  fuch  a  bounty  :  for  nobody  can  \\ 

juftified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  merit,  and  our  o-w^ 

coarfe  clothes  are  like  to  become  us  better  than  thofe  of  anothc 

man's,  though  never  fo  rich.     But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truth,  were  \ 

beggarly,  that  I  myfelf  was  afliamed  to  wear  them."     This  e: 

tratl:  ihews  Cowley  to  have  been  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  I, 

is  in  veri'e  ;  and  Addlfon  has  obferved,  that  of  all  authors,  nor 

ever  abounded  fo  mucli  in  wit,  according  to  Locke's  true  del 

nition  of  it,  as  Cowley  :  of  which  he  gives  fome  examples  fro: 

his  poem  called  the  MKlrcfs. 

COWPER  (William),  M.  A.  was  born  at  Perth  in  156, 
and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  toe 
his  degrees,  and  afterwards  became  a  profeilbr  of  philofoph 
In  1596  he  was  ordained  minifler  of  Penh,  his  native  plac 
and  became  a  violent  ftickler  for  the  prefhyterians  when  kir 
James  attempted  to  cftabliih  epifeopacy  in  Scotland.  Ho'v 
ever,  from  motives  which  are  not  to  be  aj:counted  for,,  he  a< 
cepted  of  the  bifhopric  of  Galloway  1614,  and  died  161 7,  in  tl- 
53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  many  refpects  a  very  gre 
divine,  as  appears  from  hii  works,  which  have  been  printed  j 
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Bne  volume  folio  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  little  efteemed.  ,Hl3 
body  lies  interred  under  a  plain  marble  ftone  in  the  Grey- 
friars  church-yard  in  Edinburgh. 

COWPER  (William),  D.  D.  was  the  youngeft  fon  of 
:arl  Cowper,  and  grandfon  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  Cov/- 
jer,  who  refigned  the  feals  in  17 19.  He  was  born  in  London 
n  1713,  and  educated  in  Trinity  college  Cambridge,  where 
le  took  his  degrees  and  entei-ed  early  in  life  into-  orders.  He 
)btained  feveral  livings  in  the  church,  and  was  at  laft  promoted 

0  the  deanery  of  Durham,  which  he  held  till  his  death  1772, 
,ged  59.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  geometry, 
•n  which  he  wrote  a  learned  treatife  dedicated  to  the  'royal 
bciety.  His  eigiit  fermons  and  advice  to  a  lady  are  both  very 
nuch  efleemed. 

COWPER  (William),  M.  D.  and  F.  S.  A.  praftifed  phy- 
ic  many  years  at  Chefter  with  great  reputation.  He  publiflied 
without  his  name)  i.  A  Summary  of  the  Life  of  St.  Wer- 
urgh,  with  a  hiftorical  account  of  the  images  [z]  upon  her 
iirine  (now  the  epifcopal  throne),  in  the  choir  of  Chefter. 
'oIle6ted  from  antient  chronicles,  and  old  writers.  By  a  citizen 
f  V  hefler.  Publiihed  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity-fchool, 
Iheiler.  •  749,  410  j  and  by  this  eiTay  in  antiquarianifm,  which 
e  is  faid  to  have  ftolen  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr  Stone  [a], 
iifed  a  great  outcry  againfl  himfelf.  He  was  alfo  author  of 
II  Fenferofo  :  an  evening's  contemplation  in  St.  John's  church- 
ard,  Chefter.  A  rhapfody,  written  more  than  twenty  years 
50;  and  now  (firft)  publithed,  ilhiftrated  with  notes  hiftorical 
nd  explanatory.  London,  1767."  4to  (addrefled,  under  the 
ame  of  M  Meanuxll,  to  the  rev.  John  Allen,  M.  A.  fcnior 
:llo\v  of    Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  reCtor  of  Torpoley 

1  Chefliire)  ;  in  which  he  takes  a  view  of  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
larkable  places  around  it,  diftinguiflied  by  memorable  perfon- 
jes  and  events.  He  died  06t  20,  1767,  while  he  was  pre* 
iring  a  memorial  of  his  native  city.  He  had  alfo  made 
)lleclions  for  the  county,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  his 
rother,  an  attorney  near  Chefter,  but  confift  of  little  more 
lan  tranfcripts  from  printed  books  and  minute  modern  tranf- 
^ions,  interweaving,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  county  and  city> 
great  mafs  of  other  general  hiftory. 

COX  (R-ichard),  an  englifn  blChop,  was  born  about  1500,  of 
can  parentage,  at  Whaddon  in  Buckinghamfhire.  He  was  edu- 
ited  at  Eton-fchcol,  and  thence  eleded  to  King's  college,  where 

[z]  Reprefenting  her  family,  &c.    in  &c.  rebtive    to  the   city   and  cathedra], 

mbcr  ,0,  juft  then  repaired.  which  were  prefeiited   by   his  fon   to  the 

[a]    Wilham    Stone,   minor-canon   of  cathedral  library,   and  aftervvaids  lent  to 

i  church  of  Cheiler,  who  diew  up  two  Dr.  Gowf;!", 
rious  quarto  volumes  of  churck  aotes, 
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he  obtained  a  fellowftilp  In  15  19.  He  was  invited  by  cardinal  ^ 
Wolfey  to  Oxford  to  fill  up  his  new  foundation;  and  we  cannot 
give  a  greater  proof  that  he  was  diftinguiflied  by  his  parts  an4 
learning:  for  of  fuch  the  cardinal  took  care  to  form  his  fociety. 
But  though  thefe  qualities,  attended  with  a  remarkable  pietyj 
fliould  have  procured  him  the  efleem  of  the  univerfity  ;  yet  by 
favouring  fome  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  fpeaking  his  mind  too 
freely  of  the  corruptions  of  popery,  he  fell  under  their  difplea- 
fure,  was  deprived  of  his  preferment,  and  throvi'n  into  prifon. 
When  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  left  Oxford ;  fome  timd 
after  was  chofen  mafler  of  Eton-fchool,  which  flouriflicd  re- 
markably under  him  ;  and,  by  the  intereft  of  abp.  Cranmer,  ob- 
tained feveral  dignities  in  the  church,  viz.  the  archdeaconry  ol 
Ely,  a  prebend  of  the  fame  church,  and  of  Lincoln,  and  lh< 
deanry  of  Chrift-church. 

He  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward  j  and,  on  that  prlnceN 
acceinon  to  the  throne,  became  a  great  favourite  at  court.  H( 
was  made  a  pvlvy-counfellor,  and  the  king's  almoner ;  and,  fo) 
the  augmentation  of  the  king's  alms,  had  a  grant  made  him  o! 
all  goods  and  chattels  of  felons.  He  was  elecled  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1547  ;  the  next  year  inftallcd  canoi 
of  Windfor;  and  the  year  following  dean  of  Weflminlter.  Abou 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commilTioners  to  vint  thi 
univerfity  of  Oxford  :  and  is  accufed  by  fome  of  abufing  his  au^ 
thority  by  deftroying  many  books,  out  of  his  zeal  againil  popery 
But  the  univerfities  are  certainly  obliged  to  him;  for  both  in  thi. 
and  the  preceding  reign,  when  an  acl  pafled  forgiving  ail  chan:  'j 
tries,  colleges,  &c.  to  the  king,  the  colleges  in  both  univerfitiC; 
were  excepted  out  of  it,  through  his  powerful  intercelfion. 

After  Mary's  accefiion,  he  was  flripped  of  his  preferments  am 
committed  to  the  MarHialfca:  but  his  confinement  v/as  not  long 
and  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed,  forefeeing  the  impending  llorm 
he  refolved  to  take  fanftuaryin  fome  otlrer  country.  He  wen 
firft  to  Straiburg,  where  he  Vv'as  told  that  the  englilh  exiles  a 
Francfort  had  laid  afide  tlie  englifli  liturgy,  and  fet  up  a  form  0 
their  own,  framed  after  the  french  and  genevan  models.  The  in 
novation  gave  him  great  concern  ;  and  in  order  to  cppofe  it,  h 
went  to  Francfort,  and  after  fome  bickerings  with  the  purita- 
minifters  there^  by  the  interpofition  of  the  magifhraey  he  had  fh 
fatisfac^ion  to  fee  the  common-prayer  book  fettled  in  that  congre 
gation.  Here  too  he  formed  a  kind  of  univerfity,  and  appointed^ 
greek  and  ahebrew  lecturer,  a  divinity  profeiTor,  and  a  treafufe 
for  the  contributions  remitted  from  England.  Having  thus  ac 
compliiiied  his  defign,  he  returned  to  Strafburgh  in  order  t 
eonverfe  with  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  v/honi  he  had  known  in 
timately  at  Oxford,  and  whofe  learning  and  moderation  he  highl 
eftcemed.  When  the  bloody  fccne  in  England  was  clofedby  th 
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leatli  of  ISTary,  he  returned,  and  was  one  of  thofe  divines  who 
verc  appointed  to  revife  the  liturgy  :  he  was,  indeed,  the  chief 
hampion  on  the  proteftant  fide,  in  the  diiputation  held  at  Weft^ 
ninfter  between  eight  papifls  and  an  equal  number  of  the  re- 
ormed  clergy. 

He  preached  often  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  lent;  and  in  his 
crmon  at  the  opening  of  her  firll  parliament,  difplayed  his  clo- 
[uence  in  a  powerful  and  affecting  manner,  to  perfuade  them  to 
•anifji  all  popifii  innovations  and  corruptions,  and  to  rertore  reli- 
;ion  to  irs  primitive  purity.  His  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  and  his 
:eal  for  the  englilh  liturgy,  were  foon  rewarded  by  the  biihopric 
f  Ely ;  over  which  fee  he  prefided  above  21  years,  and  v/as  one 
f  the  chief  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  church.  He  did  not  in- 
eed  retain  any  great  degree  of  the  royal  favour ;  for  even  before 
.is  confecration  he  petitioned  the  queen  againft  the  a£l:  for  ali- 
nating  and  exchanging  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  bifliops, 
eprefer.ting  the  mifchiefs  a;)d  inconveniences  that  would  fol- 
3w,  and  urging  the  unlawfulnefs  of  the  praftice  by  many  argu- 
ments both  fromreafon  and  fcripture.  He  likewife  oppofed  witli 
reat  zeal  her  retaining  the  crucifix  and  lights  in  her  chapel ; 
nd  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
gainil  which  fhe  had  contracted  a  vlrange  averfion.  He  was  a 
reat  patron  to  learned  men,  and  amongft  others  to  Dr.  Whit- 
ift,  afterwards  abp.  of  Canterbury.  He  was  one  of  thofe  com-  . 
liffioned  to  compile  a  body  of  ecclefiaflical  laws,  which  was  done 
1  a  famous  book,  intituled,  *'  Reformatio  Icgum  ecclefiafli- 
arum  •,"  and  he  did  his  utmoft  to  have  ic  eilabliflied  by  autho- 
Ity  of  parliament.  But  this  defign  vv-as  over-ruled,  becaufe,  as 
lurnet  alleges,  it  was  thought  more  for  the  greatncfs  of  the  pre- 
3gative,  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  to  keep  thofe 
oints  undetermined.  He  is  blamed  by  fome  for  giving  up  fe- 
;ral  manors  and  other  eilates  belonging  to  his  fee  :  but  thofe 
'ho  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  the  in- 
itiable  rapacioufnefs  of  the  courtiers,  will  perhaps  think  dif- 
;rently  of  him  ;  and  allow  him  to  merit  fome  degree  of  praife 
)r  his  firmnefs  in  retaining  what  he  did,  and  for  refifting  the 
rongefl  follicitations,  and  mofl  violent  attacks. 

Sir  Chrlltopher  Hatton,  and  other  court  favourites,-  endea- 
Dured  to  lay  their  griping  hands  on  Ely-houfe,  and  feveral  parks  } 
rid  manors  belonging  to  him  -,  and  were  backed  by  the  defpotic  '• 
Dmmands  of  the  queen,  who  cxpecled  from  her  biihops  an  im- 
licit  obedience,  and  would  often  threaten  to  unfrock  them  if 
ley  made  any  difhculties.  Their  nialice,  which  was  only  pro~ 
Dked  by  their  avarice,  involved  him  in  much  trouble  and  vex- 
tion  ;  and,  wearied  out^  he  at  lall  obtained  leave  to  lefign  his 
ifliopric,  upon  the  moderate  conditions  of  being  allowed  out  of 

an  annual  penfion  of  200I.  Forms  of  refignation  \yere  adually- 
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drawn  up  *,  but  the  court  could  not  find  any  divine  of  chara£lei 
that  would  accept  the  fee  on  their  hafe  and  ignominious  terms; 
He  therefore  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  158 1, 
in  his  82d  year. 

It  muft  be  remembered  of  this  bifhop,  that  he  was  the  firft  whq 
brought  a  wife  10  live  in  a  college  :  and  that  he  procured  a  new 
body  of  flatutes  for  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  of  whicli  he 
was  vifitor  as  bifliop  of  Ely.  He  was  author  of  feveral  things 
■which  have  been  publilhed  chiefly  fincc  his  deceafe,  viz.  1.  Ai 
oration  at  the  beginning  of  the  difputatlon  of  LV.  Trelham  am 
others  with  Peter  Martyr.  2.  An  oration  at  the  conclufion  o; 
the  fame.  Thefe  in  latin  were  printed  in  1549,  ^to  ;  and  after-l 
wards  among  Peter  Martyr's  works.  3.  He  had  a  great  hand  ill 
compiling  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  i  ngland :  and  when  J 
new  tranflation  of  the  bible  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth) 
now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bifliops'  Bible,  th( 
four  gofpels,  the  acls  of  the  apoftles,  and  the  epiftle  to  th< 
Romans,  were  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  4  He  wrote  rei 
folutions  of  fome  quellions  concerning  the  facranienls ;  anfwen 
to  the  queries  concerning  fome  abufes  of  the  mafs;  and  had  fomi 
hand  in  the  declaration  concerning  the  functions  and  divine  in| 
ilirution  of  the  bifhops  and  priefls  :  all  which  are  to  be  found  ii 
the  addenda  to  Burnet's  hiitory  of  the  reformation.  5.  Severs 
letters  and  fmall  pieces  of  his  have  been  publifhed  by  Strype,  ii 
his  Annals  of  the  reformation.  He  alfo  had  a  hand  in  Lillyl 
grammar. 

COX  ,rir  Richard),  hart.  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  au 
thor  of  a  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  was  fon  to  Richard  Cox,  eft) 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horfe,  and  was  born  at  Bandcn,  in  tU 
county  of  Cork,  on  the  25th  of  March  1650.  He  had  the  miff 
fortune  to  become  an  orphan  before  he  was  full  three  years  d 
age;  and  was  then  taken  care  of  by  his  mother's  father,  V\  alt^  m 
Bird,  efq  of  Cloghnakilty.  But  Jiis  grandfailier  aifo  dying  whe! 
he  was  about  nine  years  old,  he  was  then  taken  under  the  pro 
te£tipn  of  his  uncle,  John  f  ird,  efq-  who  placed  him  at  an  oi 
dinary  latin  fchool  at  Cloghnakilty,  where  he  foon  difeovered 
ftrong  inclination  to  learning.  In  1668,  having  attained  theag  liec 
of  1  8  years,  he  began  to  pra£tife  as  an  attorney  in  feveral  manc 
courts  where  his  uncle  was  fcnefchal,  and  continued  it  thre 
years,  and  v  as  entered  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1671,  with  a  view  c 
being  called  to  the  bar.  Here  he  was  fo  much  dillinguiftied  fc 
his  great  affuluity  and  confequent  improvement,  that  in  the  funf 
n^er  of  K-73  he  was  made  one  of  the  furveyors  at  fir  Robel 
Shaftoe's  reading.  He  foon  after  married  a  lady  who  had  a  riglt 
to  a  confiderable  fortune;  but,  being  difappointed  in  ohtaininl 
it,  he  took  a  farm  near  Cloghnakilty,  to  which  he  retired  fc 
feven  yearSo    Being  at  length  roufed  from  his  lethargy  by  a  gres 
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iicrcAie  of  his  family,  lie  was,  by  the  intereft  of  fir  Robert  South-» 
veil,  eledled  recorder  of  Kinfale  in  the  year  1680.  He  now- 
emoved  to  Cork ;  where  he  praQifed  in  the  law  with  great 
"uccefs.  But,  forefeeing  the  ftorm  that  was  going  to  fall  on  the 
)roteltants,  he  quitted  his  praclice,  and  his  ellate,  which  at  that 
ime  amounted  to  300  1.  per  ann.  and  removed  with  his  wife 
ind  live  children  to  England,  and  fettled  at  BrilloL  At  this  place 
.e  obtained  fuflicient  praclice  to  fupport  his  family  genteelly, 
ndependently  of  his  irilh  ellate  ;  and  at  his  leifure  hours  com- 
)iled  the  Hiilory  of  Ireland;  the  firlt  part  of  which  he  publifhed 
bon  after  the  revolution,  in  1689,  under  the  title  of  Hibernia 
\nglicana  ;  or  the  hiilory  of  Ireland,  from  the  conqueft  thereof 
ly  the  Englilli  to  the  prefent  time.  When  the  prince  of  Orange 
rrived  in  London,  Mr.  Cox  quitted  Eriilol,and  repaired  to  the 
netropolis,  where  lie  was  made  under  fecretary  of  llate.  Hav- 
iig  given  great  fatisfaiSlion  to  the  king  in  the  difcharge  of  this 
ilhce,  Mr.  Cox  was  immediately  after  the  furrender  of  Water- 
ord  made  recorder  of  that  city.  On  the  15th  of  September 
690  he  was  appointed  fecond  jullice  of  the  court  of  common 
>leas.  In  April  169 1  Mr.  juilice  Cox  was  made  governor  of 
he  county  and  city  of  Cork.     His  fituation  now,  as  a  judge  and 

military  governor,  was  fomewhat  lingular ;  and  he  was  cer- 
ainly  not  deficient  in  zeal  for  the  government,  whatever  ob- 
sclions  may  be  made  to  his  conduct  on  the  principles  of  jullice 
nd  humanity.  During  the  time  of  Mr.  Cox's  government, 
vhich  continued  till  the  redu£lion  of  Limerick,  though  he  had 
,  frontier  of  So  miles  to  defend,  and  20  places  to  garrifon,  be- 
ides  Cork  and  the  fort  of  Kinfale,  yet  he  did  not  lofe  a  fingle 
ach  of  ground.  On  the  5th  of  November  1692  Ivr.  jullice  Cox 
eceived  the  honour  of  knighthood;  in  July  '693  was  nominaced 
3rd  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  in  0£lcber  1706  was  created  a 
aronet.  On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  acce'aon  of  king 
ieorge  I.  fir  Richard  Cox,  with  the  ether  principal  irilh  judges, 
ras  removed  from  his  office,  and  alfo  from  the  privy  council, 
le  then  retired  to  his  feat  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he  hoped 
3  have  ended  his  days  in  peace ;  but  his  tranquillity  was  dif- 
urbed  by  feveral  attacks  which  v/ere  made  againft  him  in  the 
rifli  parliament.  However,  though  feveral  fevere  votes  were 
afled  agaiull  him,  they  were  not  followed  by  any  farther  pro- 
eedings.  He  nov/  divided  his  time  between  itudy,  making  im- 
rovernentson  his  ellate,  and  afts  of  beneficence.  Bat  in  April 
733,  he  was  feized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  ended  in  a  palfy, 
nder  which  he  languifhed  till  the  3d  of  May  that  year,  when  he 
xpired  without  pain,  at  the  age  of  83  years  one  month  and  a 
ev/  days. 

COX  (Leonard).  He  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Laurence  Cox, 
fq.  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  property  in  Wales,  and  born 
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in  Monmouth  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
He  received  his  education  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  be* 
came  a  famous  fchoolmaller  at  Reading  in  Bcrkftiire.  He  wat 
there  in  much  efteem  when  John  Frith  the  martyr  was  taken 
up  as  a  vagabond  and  put  in  the  (locks  •,  but  was  treated  b« 
Cox  with  great  kindnefs  and  every  mark  of  refped^.  He  a^ 
terwards  travelled  through  France,  Germany,  Poland  and 
Hungary,  where  he  taught  the  learned  languages,  and  becami 
more  famous  than  he  had  been  at  home.  He  died  154.9  at 
Caerlton  in  his  native  country,  wdiere  he  had  fpcnt  his  advann 
ced  years.  He  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  in  greek  and  latin^ 
particularly  a  commentary  on  Lilly's  grammar.  t 

COXETER  (Thomas),  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warton  as  a 
faithful  and  induftrious  coUeclor  in  our  old  englifh  literature^ 
and  therefore  juftly  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  work.  He  waj 
born  of  an  antient  and  refpeclable  family  at  Lechdale  in  Glou-f 
cefterfhire,  Sept.  1689;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  1  rinit]( 
college,  Oxford,  in  1705.  From  Oxford,  where  he  wore  9 
civilian's  gown,  he  came  to  London,  with  a  view  of  purfuing 
the  civil  law  ;  but,  lofing  his  friend  and  patron  hr  John  Cook^ 
knight,  who  was  dean  of  the  arches  and  vicar-general,  and  whd 
died  in  17 10,  he  abandoned  civil  law  and  every  other  profcf^ 
fion.  Continuing  in  London  without  any  fettled  purfuit,  hfl 
became  acquainted  with  bookfellers  and  authors.  He  amafTed 
materials  for  a  biography  of  our  poets.  He  affifted  Mr.  Amej 
in  the  Hiilory  of  britiih  typography.  He  had  a  curious  col- 
le£lion  of  old  plays.  He  pointed  out  to  Theobald  many  oi 
the  black  letter  books,  which  that  critic  ufed  in  his  edition  ot 
Shakfpeare.  He  compiled  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  indexes  to 
Hudfon's  edition  of  jofephus  in  1720.  In  1739  he  publifhed 
X  new  edition  of  Baily's  life  of  biihop  Fifher,  iirft  printed  id 
i;  55.  In  1744  he  circulated  propofals  for  printing  the  dra^ 
m:ulc  works  of  Thomas  Niay,  efq.  a  contemporary  with  Bert 
Jonfon,  and,  upon  his  dcceafe,  a  competitor  for  the  bayst 
With  notes,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings."  "  The 
editor,"  fays  he,  *'  intending  to  revive  the  beft  of  our  old  plays 
faithfully  collated  with  all  the  editions,  that  could  be  found  in 
a  fearch  of  above  30  years,  happened  to  communicate  hifi 
fcheme  to  one  who  now  invades  it.  To  vindicate  which,  he  i^ 
refolvcd  10  publilh  this  defe  ving  author,  though  out  of  the  or- 
der of  his  defign.  And,  as  a  laie  fpurious  edition  of  Gorbodu« 
is  fuiRcient  to  (hew  what  miihxkes  and  confufion  may  be  ex-j 
pected  from  the  medley  now  advertifrng  in  ten  volumes,  a  cor^ 
rect  edition  will  be  added  of  that  excellent  tragedy  ;  with 
ether  poetical  works  of  the  renowned  Sackville,  his  life,  and 
a  glofiary.  ihefe  are  offered  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  care 
that  is  necefiary,  and  will  conllantly  be  ufed,  m  the  revival  o: 
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ich.  old  writers  as  the  editor  fhnll  be  encouraged  to  reflorc 
3  the  pubhc  in  their  genuine  purity."  Such  are  the  terms  of 
he  propofals  :  and  they  {hew,  that,  though  this  defign  did  not 
ike  efFedl,  Coxeter  was  the  firil  who  formed  the  fcheme, 
dopted  by  Dodfley,  of  publifhing  2  collection  of  our  antient 
lays.  Sackville's  Gorboduc,  here  referred  to,  is  the  edition 
ondufted  by  Mr.  Spence  in  1736.  In  1747  he  was  appoint- 
d  fecretary  to  a  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  an  effay  to- 
wards a  complete  englifli  hiftory  ;  under  the  aufpices  of  which 
ppeared  the  hrll  volume  of  Carte's  hiftory  of  England.  He 
ied  of  a  fever  on  eafter-day,  April  19,  1747,  in  his  59th 
ear. 

COYER  (L'Abbe),  born  at  Baumeles-Nones  in  Franche- 
)omte,  died  at  Paris  July  18,  1782,  in  an  advanced  age,  was 
Dr  feme  time  a  jefuit.  Having  quitted  that  fociety,  he  re- 
aired  to  the  capital  about  175  i,  and  fought  a  livelihood  by  his 
en.  He  began  his  career  by  certain  fugitive  pieces,  whereof 
Dme,  as  the  "  Difcovery  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,"  in  imita- 
ion  of  Swift,  and  the  "  Miraculous  year,"  had  the  moft  fuc- 
efs.  Thefe  trifles  were  colle£lcd  under  the  very  fuitable  title  of 
•  Bagatelles  morales."  Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  coUedliiori 
re  written  with  cafe,  delicacy  and  fprightlinefs ;  but  irony  be- 
iig  the  favourite  figure  with  the  author,  the  ftyle  of  it  is  too 
nonotonous  and  the  witticifms  fometimes  too  far  fetched, 
.'here  was  vifible  in  the  writings  of  the  abbe  Coyer,  as  well  as 
ri  his  converfation,  a  perpetual  etfort  at  being  agreeable ;  the 
[lofl  effe£lual  method  of  not  becoming  fo,  or  of  not  being  fo 
or  any  continuity.  Befides  fome  temporary  pieces,  the  abbe 
^oyer  alfo  wrote,  i.  The  hiftory  of  John  Sobiefki,  3  vols.  i2mo. 
761  :  a  very  interefting  work.  2.  i  ravels  in  Italy  and  Hol- 
md,  1775,  2  vols.  1 2 mo.  The  abbe  Coyer  ran  over  thefe 
ountrie?,  not  fo  much  in  the  character  of  a  deep  obferver,  as 
if  a  light  Frenchman,  who  takes  a  fuperficial  glance,  and  then 
laftily  fets  down  fome  remarks  analogous  to  the  fluCluation  of 
lis  mind,  of  his  inclinations  and  his  charad^ter.  The  book  is 
ar  inferior  both  to  the  obfervations  of  M.  Groiley  and  the  tra- 
els  of  M.  de  la  Lande.  3.  New  obfervations  on  England, 
779,  1 2mo.  which  is  little  elfe  than  an  abridgment  of  Grof- 
sy's  London.  A  collection  in  2  vols.  i2m.o.  has  been  made 
if  the  Bagatelles  morales,  the  Noblefle  commergante,  Chinki, 
nd  another  work  intituled  "  On  preaching,"  in  which  the 
uthor  attempts  to  prove  the  inutility  of  preaching  to  the 
orreflion  and  improvement  of  mankind. 

COYPEL  (Charles  Antoine),  the  fourth  celebrated  pain- 
er  of  that  name,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1694,  and  died  there  in 
7$/,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  The  family  of  the  eoy- 
>eis  had  long  been  famous  for  producing  painters.  Noel  Coy- 
pel, 
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pel»  the  grtndfather,  was  dirccflor  of  the  academy  at  Rome 
Antoine  Coypel,  the  father^  was  principal  painter  to  the  kin^ 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  at  the  fame  time  furvcycr  oi 
painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  Noel  Nicholas  Coypel,  the  uncle, 
profeflor  of  that  academy-  -Antoine  Coypel  v/as  admitted  inti 
the  academy  of  painting  in  his  twentieth  year,  where  he  hai 
already  executed  feveral  pidlures  of  great  merit ;  his  fon, 
whom  he  left  his  name,  his  talents,  his  knowledge  and  virtu 
enjoyed  the  faqie  good  fortune  in  his  21ft  year:  he  was  fir 
painter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1747  to  the  kin 
'J  hough  his  perfonal  qualities  and  endowments  had  alrea 
made  him  a  welcome  gueft  with  the  princes  and  great  men  o 
the  court,  yet  this  lalt  appointment  increafed  his  reputation 
and  the  firlt  ufe  he  made  of  his  confequencc,  was  to  indue 
I'/l.  de  Tourathem,  who  had  fortitude  of  mind  fuf&cient  fo 
fuch  a  facrifice,  to  decline  the  title  of  a  protedlor  of  the  aca.-i 
demy,  which  hitherto  had  always  been  connecled  with  the 
c  Hce  of  fuperintendant  of  .the  buildings,  in  order  that  the  aca-i 
cJimy  of  painting,  like  all  the  rell:,  might  be  under  the  imm 
diate  proteftion  of  the  king,  tie  aUo  erected  a  preparator 
fchool,  at  Paris,  for  the  young  pupils,  who  went  to  Rom 
where  they  ftudied  hidory,  and  exercifed  themfelves  under  abl 
mailers.  To  him  likewife  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  exhi 
bition  of  the  pi6lures  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery  •,  pity  it 
tliat  his  projetl  was  not  executed  in  all  its  extent.  Like  ai 
men  of  genius,  he  had  his  enviers  and  rivals  ;  but  his  rivals  wen 
his  friends,  his  modefty  drew  them  to  him,  and  he  never  re 
fufed  them  his  elleem.  His  place  as  hril  painter  to  the  kin 
brought  him  to  court,  and  made  him  more  intimately  acquain 
ed  with  the  queen  and  the  dauphin.  1  he  queen  often  gave 
him  work  to  do,  which  chiefly  confifted  in  piftures  of  the  faintj) 
and  other  objects  of  mitlaken  devotion.  On  her  return  from 
Metz,  finding  over  her  chimney  a  picture  reprefenting  France 
in  the  attitude  of  returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  king,  fhe  Vv'as  fo  moved,  that  fhe  exclaimed,  ''  No  one 
but  my  friend  Coypel  is  capable  of  fuch  a  piece  of  gallantry  1"' 
-and  in  fa£l  it  was  his  doing.  The  dauphin  had  frequently  pri-ii 
vate  converfations  w^ith  him.  He  himfeif  executed  the  draw-: 
ing  for  the  iail  work  of  Coypel,  the  fultan  in  his  feraglio. 
His  table  v/as  always  ilrewed  -wirh  the  manulcripts  of  this  artiftj 
which  he  intended  to  pub'ifn  at  his  own  expcnce.  1  he  deatii 
of  the  author  prevented  his  dellgn,  and  on  hearing  of  the 
event,  the  prince  faid  pubiiciy  at  fupper  :  "  1  have  in  one  yeaB 
Joft  three  of  my  friends  !"  I 

Coypel  feems  to  have  exerted  himfeif  mere  for  others  thani 
for  himfeif  j  he  was  a  good  mailer,  a  good  relation,  a  good 
friendj  and  never  preyed,  fslfe  to  his  profefuoAS.     His  father 
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ifinhcrlted  him  In   favour  of  his  fifter  by  a  fecond  marriage, 
nd  the  Ton  did  the  fame  in  regard  to  his  brother,  by  depriving 
im  of  all  benefit  from  the   inheritance  of  Bidault      Coypcl 
•as  author   of  feveral  theatrical  performances,  the  rehearfals 
.Thereof  were  attended  by  crowds  of  people,  not  for  the  fake 
f  feeding  his  vanity  with  an  artificial  applaufe,  but  from  friend- 
j  participation,   and  the  convidion  of  their  intrinfic  merit, 
/loft  of  them  were  performed  at  the  private  theatre  of  madame 
^archand,  and   in  the  Mazarine  college,  for  which  they  were 
xprefsly  compofcd.     1  he  well-known  Don  Quixote  is  by  him, 
lut  not  alone  plays  came  from  the  pen  of  Coypel ;  we  have 
everal  diflertations  of  his  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  academi- 
al  le£iures,  which  latter  are  in  print.     He  even  wrote  the  life 
if  his  father,  which  excels  no  lefs  by  the  delicate  manner  in 
vhich  he  criticifes  his  father,  than  by  the  modefty  with  which 
le  fpcaks  of  himfelf.     His  acquaintance  was  very  much  fought 
iter.     One  proof  of  this  is  in  the  prodigious  heaps  of  letters 
hat  were  found  after  his  death.     He  was  particularly  the  fa- 
'ourite  of  a  fmall  coterie,  where   talents,  knowledge  and  good 
mmour  were  cheriihed,  unmixed  v.  ith  jealoufy,  pride,  and  li- 
;entioufncfs.     In  the  number  of  its  members  were  MelT.  Coy- 
UG,   Helvetius,    INlirabeau,    Mariveaux,    Madl'c  Quinaut,    Ma-- 
lame   Marchand,  and  feveral  more.     They  met  alternately  at 
he  apartments  of  each  other,  and  fat  down  to  a  fupper  which, 
)y  a  law  of  the  fociety,  muil  not  coft  more  than  fifteen  hvres. 
!!)oypel  was  remarkable  for  his  liberal  fpirit.     He  caufed  a  houfe 
hat  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  to  be  rebuilt  at 
lis  own  expence  on  a  far  more  convenient  and  handfome  plan, 
iii'ithout  the  impoverifhed  owner's  ever  knowing  to  whom  he 
ft'as  iuv^ebted  for  the  bounty      He  annually  laid  by  2000  livres 
jf  his  revenue  for  works  of  charity,   and  requefted  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  employ  the  expence  of  the  coach  which  that  prince 
kept  for  him  in   alms  to  the  poor.     The  duke  of  Orleans  had 
m   uncommon   value  for   him.     The   duke    could  not  bear  a 
warm  room,  but,  when  Coypel  came  to  him,  he  always  ordered 
a  roufing   fire  to  be   made  up,  "  for,  faid  he,  he  is   chilly  !" 
This  fame  prince  compofed  a  poem,  lliewed  it  to  the  artift,  and 
aflced  him,  whethe-  he  fhould  have  it  printed  ?     Coypel  was  ho- 
neil  enough   to  fay,  "  No  :"  and  the  duke  tore  it,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

A  fimilar  anecdote  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  and 
Antoine  Coypel  the  father,  deferves  to  be  related  here  by 
way  of  conclufion.  The  regent  knev/  that  Coypel  on  account 
of  fome  difgufts,  was  intending  to  accept  of  an  invitation  to 
England.  He  therefore  drove  to  his  lodgings  one  m.orning,  ia 
a  fiacre,  quite  alone,  without  any  attendants,  and  had  him  call- 
ed  down :  "  Come  into  the  carriage,"  faid  he  to  the  artill, 

who 
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who  \ms  quite  difconcerted  at  tins  vifit ;  *'  let  us  go  and  tike  1^ 
drive  together  :  you  are  chagrined — I  want  to  try  whether  I  can- 
tiot  put  you  in  a  good  humour."  We  may  eafily  imagine  thai 
this  jaunt  made  Coypel  at  once  forget  both  England  and  his 
chagfin. 

COYSEVOX  (Anthony),  an  ing;?nious  frcnch  fculptor, 
born  At  Lyons,  in  1640;  died  chancellor  and  regent  of  the 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  in  1720.  Verlailles  boafts 
his  befV  works.  We  have  befidcs,  the  hgure  of  that  great  ml 
rider,  M.  Colbert,  on  his  tomb,  in  the  church  of  S.  Eui\achius ; 
the  two  groups  of  Renown,  and  Mercury,  in  the  Thuilleries;  and 
the  player  on  the  flute,  in  the  fame  garden.  The  Neptun 
and  Amphytrite,  at  IMarly,  with  many  very  fine  bulls,  are  the 
chief  works  of  this  artift,  who  was  endowed  with  a  molt  fruitful 
imagination,  and  an  admirable  execution. 

COYTIER  (Jamts),  phyfician  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  and 
memorable  for  nothing  particularly,  but  the  dexterity  he  fliew- 
ed  in  managing  this  monarch.  Louis  had  no  principle  to  lay 
hold  of,  except  an  intenfe  fear  of  dying  •,  which  raoit  contemp- 
tible cowardice  Coytier  taking  the  advantage  of,  and  often 
threatening  his  mailer  with  a  fpeedy  diflblution,  obtained  from 
time  to  time  great  and  innumerable  favours.  Louis  however 
cuce  recovered  flrength  of  mind  enough  to  be  alhamed  of  his 
weaknefs  ;  and,  feeling  a  momentary  refentment  for  v.hat  lie 
then  thought  the  infolence  of  his  pliyficlan,  ordered  him  to 
be  privately  difpatched.  Ccvtier,  apprized  of  this  by  the  offi- 
cer, who  was  his  intimate  friend,  replied,  "  that  the  only  con- 
cern he  felt  about  himfelf  was,  not  that  he  muft  die,  but  that 
the  king  could  not  furvive  him  above  four  days ;  and  that  he 
tthe  faid  Coytier)  knew  this  by  a  particular  fcience  (meaning 
aftrology,  which  then  prevailed),  and  only  mentioned  it  to  him 
in  confidence  as  an  intimate  friend."  Louis,  informed  of  this, 
■was  frightened  more  than  ever,  and  ordered  Coytier  to  be  at 
Lirge  as  ufual. — The  famous  prince  of  Conde  ufed  to  fay, 
**  that  no  man  was  an  hero  to  his  own  valet  de  chambre ;" 
and,  were  all  heroes  like  Louis,  who  can  wonder.^ 

CRx^'iB  (Roger),  the  englifh  hermit,  was  born  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire  towards  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  century.  I  he 
enthufiafm  of  his  difpofition  led  liim  to  fcrfiike  his  bufinefs, 
which  was  a  hatter,  and  in  which  he  had  acquired  fome  pro- 
perty, to  become  himfcif  the  leader  of  a  fefl.  He  had  read 
the  fcriptures  through  the  optics  of  fanatlcifm,  which  ferved 
but  to  increafe  his  gloom,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  refolution 
of  retiring  from  the  world.  Filled  with  this  refolution  he 
fold  off  his  fhop,  goods,  and  cftate,  and  diftributed  the  money 
jmong  the  poor :  retiring  to  Ickman,  near  Uxbridge,  where 
with  his  cvpn  hands  he  built  him  z  hut,  and  gave  fifty  rnl'lings 
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,  year  for  a  rood  ox  ground.  In  this  folitude  he  lived  with  a 
erenity  of  thought,  health  of  body,  and  amazing  frugaliiy, 
qual  to  the  ancient  afcetics.  He  was  viilted  by  people  of  ail 
Icnominations  ;  even  divines  conlulted  him  as  a  feer,  and  die 
idics  reforted  to  him  as  an  infpired  fortune-teller.  Among 
tther  predictions  he  is  faid  to  have  foretold  the  rcfloration,  and 
hat  the  houfe  of  Nafiau  fliould  have  dominion  in  this  country, 
vhich  was  fuliilled  in  the  perfon  of  William  the  third. 

CRABB  (Habakkuk),  who  (to  adopt  his  own  moden:  lan- 
guage) "  condudled  the  devotions"'  of  an  independent  congre- 
;ation  of  chriflians.  The  life  and  charaifter  of  Mr.  Crabb,  though 
mmarked  by  any  of  thofe  llriking  incidents  or  imprefrive  pecu- 
iarities  which  excite  the  attention  of  ordinary  obfervers,  were 
leverthelefs  thofe  on  wdiich  the  philofopher  and  philanthropift 
ove  to  dwell.  1  hey  exhibited  a  model  of  exemplary  condufi 
luring  a  period  of  45  years,  fpent  in  the  cxercife  of  moral  and 
■eligiuus  duties.  He  was  the  youngeil  fon  of  the  late  Mr, 
Denny  Cvabb,  of  AVattishelJ,  in  Sufiblk,  and  imbibed  his  ear- 
ieil  principles  from  rhe  late  rev.  Thomas  Hnrmer,  well  known 
:o  the  learned  world  by  his  "  obfervutions  on  the  manners  and 
:uftoms  of  the  Eaft."  He  received  his  academical  education 
It  Daventry  under  Dr.  Aflnvorth  ;  and  firil  ofiiciated  as  a  ir.i- 
niiter  at  Stowmarker,  in  Suffolk.  He  thence  removed  to  Ci- 
•encefter,  in  Glouceflerfhirej  and  afterwards  united  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  rev.  Mr.  Fenner,  at  the  Devizes,  Wilts,  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Whilll  he  was  thus  honourably  and  ufe- 
fully  employed,  his  antient  preceptor  Mr.  Harmer  died,  and  he 
tvith  gladnefs  accepted  an  invitation  to  fuccecd  him  in  the  mi- 
niltry.  He  had  ever  wilhed  to  fpend  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  in  his  native  village,  that  he  might  pour  forth  the  abun- 
dance of  his  acquirements  in  the  fpot  whence  he  drew  the  firll: 
principles  of  hi.'!  faith.  But  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  the  ipi- 
rlt  of  chrillianity  refts  not  aKvays  with  its  profcffors.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  ftritl  principles  of  Calvin,  from  which  he 
could  not  but  conliderably  deviate  ;  for  his  intelledl  was  ilrong, 
his  judgment  cool,  and  his  mind  free  from  early  impreffions. 
Although  he  avoided  every  fpecies  of  controvcrfy,  and  was  af- 
fiduous  in  the  pratlic^d  duties  of  the  miniftry,  his  incapability 
of  joining  in  the  jargon  of  myi'lery  was,  in  the  opinion  of  fome 
of  his  hearers,  an  unpardonable  crime.  The  purity  of  his  mo- 
rals, the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  the  benevolence  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  were  as  a  grain  in  the  ba- 
lance, when  oppofed  to  the  Shibboleth  of  the  feQ  which  he 
could  not  pronounce.  The  difTcnters  of  the  prefent  day  ars 
well  known  to  affect  great  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  a  love 
of  religious  liberty,  in  oppotition  to  the  church  of  England  ; 
yet,  at  the  indigation  of  s.  fev/  indi\iduals  of  his  co-ngregation, 
2  he 
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he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  fcenc  of  his  former  happincf 
and  tlie  fpot  in  which  his  future  welfare  feemed  to  centre.  H 
met  with  an  afylum  at  Royrton,  where  his  extraordinary  mer 
w?.s  juiUy  appreciated.  Here  he  experienced  the  fatisfa£lio 
of  aflbciating  with  kindred  minds  :  but  it  was  ever  his  lot  t! 
have  the  cup  of  happinefs  daflied  from  his  lips  before  he  hd 
■well  tailed  it.  He  had  remained  there  but  two  years,  when  li 
loft  his  wife.  Her  death  affecled  him  feverely  ;  which,  wit* 
the  fight  of  a  numerous  and  young  family,  for  whom  there  appeal 
ed  no  means  of  fupport  except  the  precarious  fubfiftencc  whicl 
his  profefTion  furniftied  him  ;  and  the  cruel  wound  fo  recentl: 
inflided  upon  him  by  his  difmiflion  from  Wattisfield,  confpire* 
to  deftroy  his  conflitution.  His  regret  for  the  paft  and  appre 
henfions  for  the  future  brought  on  a  nervous  fever,  and,  aboul 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Crabb,  hurried  him  to  an  un.' 
timely  tomb.  His  character  has  been  already  in  part  delineat 
ed.  His  domeftic  misfortunes  created  a  penfive  habit,  but  h 
■was  occafionally  lively  and  jocofe.  He  was  neither  a  politica 
nor  a  polemical  preacher  j  and,  though  he  was  proud  of  hij 
office  as  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of  Jefus,  he  was  defirous  ti 
avoid  the  epitliet  of  prieft.  He  left  a  great  number  of  fermoni 
in  manufcript  :  fome  volumes  v/hereof  have  been  fmce  pub 
liihed.     He  died  at  Royfton,  December  25,  179c;. 

CRADOL  K  (Samuel),  redor  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somer 
fetfhire,  was  elder  brother  to  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,  preachej 
at  Gray's  Inn,  and  provoft  of  Eton  college.  He  was  ejeded 
for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and  kept  a  private  academy  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  very  good  inofFenfive  man  ; 
for  every  one  fpokc  well  of  him,  when  it  was  ufual  for  men  of 
ail  religions  to  Ipeak  ill  of  each  other.  His  *'  hiftory  of  the 
old  and  new  tcilament,"  his  "  apoftolical  hiftory,"  and  hii 
*'  hormony  of  the  four  evangelifts,"  are  his  principal  works. 
The  laft  was  rcvifed  by  Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  preferved  it 
from  the  fiam.es  in  the  fire  of  London.  Died  Oil.  7,  1706, 
aged  86. 

CRADDOCrC  (Luke),  an  ingenious  painter  of  the  ini"erioif 
clafs  of  beings,  ferved  lii:?  apprenticelhip  to  a  hoiife-painter  in 
London,  where,  without  inftruclions,  and  wiili  few  opportunities 
of  ftudying  nature,  in  that  part  of  the  creation  which  his  talents 
led  him  to  reprefent,  he  rofe  to  great  fame,  and,  if  not  a  great 
m after,  he  certainly  was  an  imitator  of  diftincllon.  Vertue  re- 
cords that  Craddock's  pictures  rofe  quickly  after  his  death  tothree 
or  four  tim.es  the  price  that  he  received  for  them  while  living. 
He  worked  by  the  day,  anil  generally  for  dealers  who  retailed 
Ms  v\-orks,  fcorning  to  be  employed  by  men  of  birth  or  fortune, 
who  confined  his  fancy  and  reftrained  his  freedom.  His  birds 
are  highly  coloured,  and  were  much  fought  as  ornaments  over 
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^oors  and  chimney-pieces.  He  died  in  17171  ^rid  ^ics  buried  at 
St.  Mary's,  White  chapel. 

CRAIG  (Nicholas)  CragluSy  born  about  the  year  1541,  at 
Ripen,  was  regent  of  the  fchool  of  Copenhagen  in  1576. 
He  married  two  years  after  this,  and  then  i(^t  out  on  his  travels 
Dvcr  Europe.  On  liis  return,  he  found  at  his  houfe  two  chii- 
jrcn  that  did  not  belong  to  liim.  Thefe  he  got  rid  of,  together 
with  their  mother,  by  diffoh'ing  his  marriage  ;  and  then,  for- 
getting this  difaller,  he  married  again.  His  turn  for  bufinefs 
procured  him  the  management  of  feveral  important  negotia- 
tions, which  he  terminated  much  to  the  fatisfaiflion  of  the 
king  of  Denmark.  He  died  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  61,  leaving 
a  hitin  worlc  in  high  repute,  on  the  republic  of  the  1  acedemo- 
niaiis,  firil  printed  in  1592,  and  then  at  Leyden  in  \6'jC^  yvo. 
and  the  annals  of  Denmark,  in  6  books,  from  the  death  of 
Frederic!,  to  tlie  year  1550  They  are  better  for  coniulting 
than  for  reading.  1  hey  were  reprinted  at  Copenhagen  in 
1737,  folio. 

CRAIG  (Sir  Thoma?),  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1548,  and 
ftudied  the  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  While  verr 
young,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of 
fellion.  His  practice  at  the  bar  was  great,  and  he  was  treated 
with  every  mark  of  refpccl  by  his  countrymen.  Being  well 
Ikilled  in  britilh  and  european  antiquities,  he  wrote  a  learned 
treatife  on  the  feudal  lav/,  entituled,  Jus  feudale,  which  is  ftill 
in  very  great  elleem.  In  1535  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Scotland,  which  was  tranllated  into  very  bad  eng- 
lifh  by  one  Mr.  Ridpath,  1 675.  In  1602  he  wrote  a  large 
treatife  in  folio  to  prove  the  legality  of  James's  fucceiTion  \o 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  deatli  of  queen  Elizabeth.  His 
book  on  the  feudal  law  is  eileemed  all  over  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  often  quoted  both  by  hiilorians  and 
lawyers.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  160S,  aged  60. 

CRAIG  (_James  M.  a,),  was  born  at  GifFord  in  Eaft  Lo- 
thian 1682,  and  educated  in  ti.'e  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Yefter,  where 
he  continued  Ibme  years  till  he  was  removed  to  Haddington. 
During  the  time  he  was  minilter  at  Yeller,  he  wrote  a  volume 
of  divine  poems,  which  have  gone  through  two  editions,  and 
lare  much  eileemed.  In  1732  he  was  tranllated  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  much  followed  as  one  of  the  m>oil  popular  preachers 
in  that  city.  While  he  was  at  Kdinburgh,  f.e  publilhed  three 
volumes  of  fcrmons  in  oclavo,  chiefly  en  the  principa!  heads  of 
chriftianity  \  but  they  are  nov/  become  fcarce.  lie  died  at 
Edinburgh  1744,  aged  62. 

CRAIG  (JoHNj,  a  Scotch  mathematician,  who  mace  his 
name  famous  by  a  fmall  work  of  36  pages  in  4to,  intituled, 
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**  Theologlse  chriftianse  prlncipla  mathematica."  It  was  print* 
ed  nt  London  in  1699,  and  reprinted  at  Leipfic  in  1755,  with 
a  preface  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Craig.  The  author  cal- 
culates the  force  and  diminution  of  the  probability  of  things, 
He  eltablillies,  as  his  fundamental  proportion,  that  whatever  we 
believe  upon  the  tellimony  of  men,  infpired  or  uninfpired,  is 
nothing  more  than  probable.  He  then  proceeds  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  probability  diminiflies  in  proportio;i  as  the  diftance  of 
time  from  this  tellimony  incrcafes  :  and,  by  means  of  algebrai- 
cal calculations,  he  finds  at  length,  that  the  probability  of  the 
chriCtian  religion  will  lad  only  1454  years  from  the  date  of 
his  book  ;  but  will  be  nothing  afterwards,  unlets  Jefus  Chrill 
Ihould  prevent  the  annihilation  of  it  by  his  fecond  coming,  as 
he  prevented  the  annihilation  of  the  jewifli  religion  by  his 
fn-ft  coming.  Some  have  feriouQy  refuted  thefe  learned  re- 
veries. 

CRAIG  (William),  an  excellent  divine  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  was  the  fon  of  a  refpecStable  merchant  in  Glafgow. 
He  was  born  there  in  February  1709  ;  and  in  the  feminaries  of 
education  in  that  city,  he  began  and  profecuted  his  ftudies. 
At  college  he  dininguiflied  himfelf  by  his  early  tafte  and  un- 
common proficiency  in  clafi^ical  learning;  and  in  applying  to, 
this  fort  of  literature,  he  received  great  alliilance  and  encou* 
ragement  from  his  kinfman  the  rev.  Mr.  Clerk,  minifler  of  the 
goi'pel  at  Ncilfion  in  Renfrewfiiire.  That  deferving  young 
nian,  who  died  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  before  his. 
worth  became  fufficicntly  known,  was  one  of  the  firft  clergy* 
men  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  who  began  to  fludy  and  teach 
chriflianity  in  a  manner  diiFerent  from  that  ufually  praclifed 
iince  the  reformation  ;  and  who  thought  the  interefls  of  true 
religion  could  be  promoted  by  fuch  elegance  of  compofitiosi 
and  knowledge  of  philofophy  as  might  be  derived  from  an-, 
tient  authors.  To  Itudies  of  this  fort  therefore  the  excellent 
pcrfon  who  is  the  fubjccl  of  this  memoir,  incited  by  his  own- 
original  inclination,  and  afiifted  by  his  ingenious  friend,  waB 
very  early  attached.  The  moral  philofophy  of  the  antients  enr-: 
gaged  his  attention  iii  a  particular  manner :  and  the  raorat 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  his  favourite  authors.  Byi 
the  attentive  pcrufal  of  their  works,  and  of  the  moral  poets  of 
antiquity,  he  had  committed  to  his  memory  a  great  number  oIl 
their  moH;  ftriking  paflages ;  and  ufed  to  apply  them  occafion-i 
ally,  in  the  com^pany  of  his  feledt  friends,  with  great  eafe^f 
judgment,  and  ingenuity.  In  this  he  had  an  excellent  exarrlii*| 
_ple  in  the  practice  of  his  friend  and  inftru£lor  the  juftly  cele-j 
brated  Dr.  Hutchefon,  who  was  eletled  to  the  profeirorfliip  of 
moral  philofophy  in  tlie  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  about  the  timcj 
that  Craig  had  nearly  finifhed  his  theological  and  philofophical 
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courfe.  With  this  amiable  and  eminent  phllofopher  he  was 
early  and  intimately  conne£led.  Commencing  preaeher  in 
the  year  1734,  his  philoibphical  monitor  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  ;  and  with  a  franknefs  which  (hewed 
the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  candour  and  abilities  of  liis 
dilciple,  he  offered  fuch  remarks  on  his  fermons  as  he  thouglit 
necellary.  He  particularly  admonifhed  him  againft  a  propen- 
fity  to  which  young  clergymen  of  ability  are  v-^ery  liable,  of 
indulging  themfelves  in  abitrufe  and  philofophical  difquifition. 
He  advifed,  becaufe  he  knew  he  was  able  to  follow  the  advice, 
to  preach  to  and  from  the  heart.  He  did  fo.  Habitually 
pious,  ardently  devout,  and  deeply  interelled  in  the  welfare  of 
thofe  who  lillened  to  his  inftrufHon,  he  delivered  himfelf  with 
genuine  and  becoming  earneftnefs.  This  was  the  fpirit  thai: 
diretlled  his  manner.  Loud  exclamation,  outrageous  aftion, 
violence  of  look  or  geflure,  were  not  the  chara£lers  of  his  de- 
livery. It  was  folemn,  yet  animated  5  earneft,  but  correal  ; 
and  though  correal:,  not  formal.  He  arrefted  the  attention, 
without  alarming  the  imagination  :  he  touched  the  heart,  with- 
out roufing  the  paihons.  His  manner  was  elegant ;  and  he 
pleafed  :  he  fpoke  as  he  felt,  and  was  afre£ling. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  preacher  of  fuch  eminence, 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  preaching  was  rare, 
[hould  remain  unknown  or  unnoticed.  He  foon  received  a 
prefentation  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Cambufnethan,  to  be  ml- 
tiifter  of  that  parilh ;  and  fettled  there  in  the  year  1737. 
About  this  time  great  oppofition  was  made  by  the  populace  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  by  thofe  of  Clydefdale,  to  the  manner 
3f  appointing  minifters  by  prefentations  from  lay-patrons.  Oa 
:his  account  therefore,  and  perhaps  becaufe  his  fermons  incul- 
:ated  active  virtue  more  frequently  and  more  earneftly  than 
lis  audience,  who  would  have  been  better  pleafed  with  obfcure 
md  myftical  theology,  thought  necefiary,  he  encountered  con- 
iderable  oppofition.  Zealous,  however,  in  the  difcharge  of 
lis  duty,  and  hoping,  in  the  confcious  ardour  of  his  endeavours, 
0  reconcile  his  parifliioners  to  that  fyftem  of  inftruftion  which 
le  thought  bed  fuited  to  their  condition,  and  mofl  confiflent 
vith  chriftianity,  he  refufed  a  prefentation  to  a  church  in  Air- 
hire,  oflered  him  by  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Coilsfield  ;  and  an- 
)ther  ofFered  him  by  the  amiable  but  unfortunate  earl  of  Kil- 
narnock.  At  length  he  accepted  of  a  prefentation  to  a  church 
n  Glafgow,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  moll  of  his  rela- 
ions  refided  ;  where  he  could  have  opportunities  of  converf- 
ng  with  his  literary  friend?,  and  where  the  field  for  doing 
;ood  was  more  extenfive.  He  was  firft  appointed  minifler  of 
he  Wynd-church  in  that  city  :  and,  after  the  building  of  St. 
Andrew's  church,  one  of  the  mod  elegant  places  of  public  wor- 
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fliip  in  Scotland,  he  was  removed  thither.     His  audience  was  al 

no  time  fo  numerous,  but  efpecially  during  the  laft  five-and^ 

twenty  years  of  his  Hfe,   as  thofe  who  valued  good  compofi^ 

tlon  and  liberality  of  fentiment  apprehended  that  he  dcferved 

InOead  of  tlie  abilrufe  tenets  of  fpeculative  theology,  and  tht 

myftcrious  doctrines  inculcated  by  n'jany  popular  clergymen  it[ 

the   church  of  Scotland,  he  thought  his  flock  would  be  bettei 

edified    by  fuch  a  plain  expofition  of  their  duty,  as  was  laic 

down  in  the  precepts  and  example  of  Jefus ;  and  by  fuch  a  di- 

reft,  but  judicious  application  to  themfelves,  as  in  their  fitm 

ation  feemed  requifite.     But  this  mode  of  inftruclion  has  nevei 

been    very  fafliionable.     Not    much   relifiicd    in    Galilee   anc 

Jerufalem,    when  praclifcd  by  one  who  fpake  as  never  mar 

fpake,  it  was  not  likely  to  become  more  popular  in  Clydefdal^ 

and  the   city  of  Glafgow.     But,  though  Craig  might  regret 

what  feemed   to  him  the  mifguided  or  miftaken  fentiments  O] 

many  who  profefied  themfelves  chriitians  ;    yet,  ftedfaft  in  hli 

own  opinions,  founded   on  mature  refle<ftion,  and  unmoved  bi 

the  UTidifcriminating  praife  or  blame  of  the  multitude,  he  {lif 

perfifted  in  the  delivery  of  fuch  doclrines  as  his  reafon  convin 

ced  him  were  molt  eflcntial  to  the  real  imprc\-ement  and  eterna. 

welfare  of  his   hearers. — In  truth,  though  Craig's  early  attcni 

tion  to  good  compofition,  and  to  vi'hat  was  accounted  liberalitj 

of  opinion  in  religious  matt^-rs,  fhewed  a  tura  of  mind  a  goo^ 

deal  different  from  the  fpirit  and  i/nprovement  of  the  times 

he  was   not  altogether  fingular.     Clerk,  miniller  of  the  gofpe 

at  Neiiflon,   Paton  at  Renfrew,   Fleming  at  Kilmacolm,  War 

ner  at  Kilbarchen,   Dr.  WiOiart,  his  predecefibr  in  the  Wynd| 

church,    and   Dr.  Xjcechman,  liis   contemporaries  or  incimat* 

friends,  were  eminent  promoters  of  true  learning,  correft  tafle 

and   fuch  views  of  religion  as  feemed  to  them  more  agreeabli 

to  the  original  form  of   chriflianlty,  than   thofe  ufuaily  recom 

memied  by  many  popular  prefbyterian  preachers.     Craig  abou 

this  time  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderfon,  a  confidcrai 

ble    merchant  in  Glafgow.     She  lived  with  him  flxteen  years 

and    by   her  he  had  feveral  children  ;  two  of   wliom,  name!' 

William,  an  eminent   lawyer  at  rhe  fcottifh  bar  j  and  John,  v 

merchant  in  Glafgow,  furvived  their  father.     But  the  excellen 

underllanding  and  amiable  difpofitions  of  his  wife,  which  ren 

dered  his  married  l1:ate  happy,  contributed,  by  their  painful  r© 

coUeftion,   to   embitter   the    fufferings   of    his   declining   ag^ 

She  died  in  the  year  1758:  and  though  he  afterwards  former 

a  very  happy  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Kenned} 

cfq.  of  Auchtifardel,    he  fcareely  ever  recovered  the  (hock  q 

his   firft  feparation.     Several  years  before  he  died,  his  ftrengt^ 

and  health  gradually  declined  :  his  fpirits  were  overwhelmed 

wth  mel  inch^ly  :  he  feemed  to  have  loft  the  power  of  enjoyi 
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?ng  happinefs :  no  amufement  could  I'clieve  his  deprellions : 
ijie  lamented  that   he   was   become  ufelefs  •,  and  that  he  felt, 
not  only  his  body,  but  the  faculties  of  his  foul  impaired.     His 
fulFerings  were  heightened  by  many  additional  afflidlions;  par- 
ticularly by   the  death  of  his  fon  Alexander,  a  very  agreeable 
voung    man,   who  had  been  bred   a  merchant,  but  who  was 
ftrongly   inclined  to  the  fludy  of  polite  literature  :  and  foon 
after  by  the  death  of  his  fecond  wife,  whofe  affectionate  affidu- 
ities  had  been  invariably  employed  in  endeavouring  to  folace 
and  fupport  his  infirmities.     In  this  ftate  of  feeblenefs  and  de- 
jection,   notwithftanding  the  unwearied  attention  of  his  fur- 
viving  fons,  he  continued  to  languilh  :  and,  at  length,  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  releafed  by  an  eafy  death. 
Great  fenfibility  feems  to  have  given  the  general  and  prevailing 
colour  to  his  chara6ler.     It  rendered  his  piety  devout,  his  be- 
nevolence tender,  and  his  friendfhip  affectionate.     In  the  cul- 
ture of  his  underftanding  it  inclined  him  to  thofe  ftudies  that 
pleafe    by   their   beautiful   imagery,   or  touch  the  heart  with 
igreeable   feelings.     He  was  therefore  very  early  addidled  to 
:laffical   learning  ;  and  cheriflied  thofe  views  of  religion  that 
reprefent  both  God  and  man  in  a  favourable  light.     Such  fen- 
liments  and  propenfities,  though  not  altogether  fingular  at  the 
:ime   that  he   commenced  his  ftudies,   were  however  fo  rare 
imong   ftudents   of  theology^  that,    fpeaking'  figuratively,  we: 
nay  call  them  fingular.     But  fingularity  of  difpofition  or  opi- 
iion   is   ufually   diHiked  or   oppofed.     The  man  of  fortitude 
md  flrong  nerves  encounters  the  oppofition ;  and  either  makes 
converts,  or,  by  a  bold  authoritative  tone,  though  he  fails  to' 
:onciliate  affection,  impofes  refpecSt.     But  the  man  of  extreme 
enfibility,  yieldmg  to  his  native  bias,  is  afraid  of  the  ftruggle, 
leclines  the  conteft  ;  and,  excepting  in  the  retirements  of  con- 
idential  friendfliip,  not  only  appears,  but  really  becomes  fliy 
md   referved.      I  his   difpofition   is   nearly  allied  to  modefty, 
ind  even  humblenefs  of  mind  •,   yet  the  appearance  of  diftance 
t  fo  often  affumes,  is  mifreprefented  by  the  undifcerning  mul- 
itude ;  and,   by  a  violent  mifapplication  of  terms,  is  mifcon- 
trued   into  pride.      Effeds  almoft  of  an  oppofite  appearance 
re   produced    by  the  fame  principle,    yet  tend  in  their  final 
ffue  to  confirm  this  miflaken  referve.     The  man  of  fenfibility, 
onfcious  of  powers,  exerts  them  ;  and,  confcious  of  his  own 
andour,  expects  fuitable  returns.     He  is  difappointed.     The 
bfervation   of  men  is  othervvife  engaged  :  accidental  circum- 
tances,  and  other  caufes  than  fuch  as  arife  from  perverfion  of 
lind,   carry  away  their  attention  from  the  merit  that  claims 
nd   deferves   their  notice.     Of  thefe  the  man  of  fiiy  and  re- 
ared fenfibility   is  not  aware  ;  he  becomes  ftill  more  cautious 
1  his  intercourfe  with  mankind ;  more  fhv,  and  more  retired. 
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But  Craig,  under  the  facred  fhade,  and  in  the  retirements  oif 
intimate  and  confidential  fricndthip,  was  unreferved,  open,  and 
even  ardent.  The  fpirit  of  real  enjoyment,  with  which  in 
his  better  days  he  engaged  in  familiar  and  literary  converfatiou 
with  his  friends,  difplayed  the  moil  interefling  view  of  liis 
character.  Converfations  on  the  merits  of  elegant  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern,  but,  above  all,  the  liberal  difcudion 
of  moral  and  religious  topics,  were  the  joy  of  his  foul.  On 
thefe  occafions,  his  eyes,  naturally  animated,  fparkled  with  r.-d- 
ditional  luftre  ;  his  voice,  naturally  mufical,  became  delight- 
fully mellow  ;  his  features  brigiitened,  for  his  heart  glowed^ 
Thefc  were  blefTed  intervals,  anticipations  perhaps  of  what  he 
now  enjoys.  By  degrees,  this  glowing  mood  became  tinged 
with  melancholy  :  at  firft  it  was  amiable  and  interelling ;  but 
became  at  lad  diftrefsful.  The  feniibility  which  gave  him 
fuch  moments  of  rapture,  had  not  perhaps  been  duly  managed  ; 
and  contributed  to  or  occafioned  his  I'ufFerings.  It  had  ren- 
dered him  averfe  to  indifcriminate  ibciety,  and  thus  precluded 
him  from  many  innocent  means  of  relieving  the  lalFitude,  or 
alleviating  the  weight  of  djcliniiig  age.  It  quickened  his 
fenfe  of  misfortune,  and  rendered  his  arfliclion  for  tlie  lofs  o^ 
friends  too  poignant.  It  overwhelmed  him  with  too  much 
forrow,  if  at  any  time  he  apprehended  that  the  affection  o( 
thofe  in  whofe  love  he  trulted  had  fuffered  change.  Hij 
fenfe  of  deity  was  fbrong  and  lively.  Even  though  the  dejec- 
tion and  the  defpondcncy  of  affliction  might  at  times  have 
brought  a  gloomy  cloud  between  him  and  the  radiance  of  hea-j 
ven,  the  cloud  was  tranfient :  his  religious  opinions,  foundec 
not  merely  on  feeling  but  on  conviction,  were  permanent 
and  even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life  he  often  lamented 
that  men  of  worth  and  integrity  were  not  pious ;  and  thougli 
tliey  performed  many  charitable  and  diGntcrefled  actions  fro^^ 
very  laudable  motives,  yet  that  their  condudt  did  not  feen: 
to  be  -founded  on  any  principles  of  religion.  It  might  be  friend-j 
flilp,  it  might  be  cgmpafiion,  it  nnght  be  beneficence  ;  but  ii 
wanted  thofe  aids,  thofe  fupports  and  comforts,  which  alonr 
could  arife  from  hope  and  trult  in  God.  It  is  unneceflary  tc, 
fay  of  fuch  a  character,  that  he  wasjult,  charitable  and  tem- 
perate. His  virtues  wete  thofe  of  a  chriftian,  his  failing; 
were  thofe  incident  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  ;  and  his 
f offerings  were  occafioned,  or  much  aggravated  by  his  fcelingsj 
It  is  confiitent  with  his  own  opinions  to  fay,  that  if  there  be  ; 
region  beyond  the  grave  into  which  human  weaknefs  can  havi 
no  admiflion,  where  there  is  employment  for  every  excellen 
talent,  and  objects  for  every  worthy  alTectaon,  he  is  fupremel; 
blefied. 

CRAKANTHORP  (Richard),  originated  from  a  gentle 

man 
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man'sfatnily  at  Strickland  in  Wefimoreland,  was  born  in  the  xvith 
century,  admitted  in  queen's  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was 
afterwards  fellow.  He  was  eflcemed  a  celebrated  preacher, 
and  a  deep  controverfial  divine,  and  was  particularly  admired 
by  the  puritanical  party.  When  king  James  (.  fent  tlie  lord 
Evei'S  ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  ^'lr.  Crakanthorp  went  along 
with  him  as  chaplain ;  and  upon  his  return,  he  was  chaplain  to 
the  bifnop  of  London,  and  prelented  to  a  re6lory  near  Braintry  in 
Eflex.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  general  fcholar,  and,  be- 
fides  his  being  a  great  mafter  in  univerfity- learning,  he  was  a 
confiderable  canonift,  and  perfectly  acquainted  -with  ecclefir 
aftical  antiquity,  and  fcholaftic  divinity.  He  died  in  1624,  at 
his  rectory  of  Black-Nctley.  His  v/orks  are  :  i.Judinian  the 
emperor  defended  againft  cardinal  Baroniu5.  2.  Introdutlio  in 
metaphyficam,  lib.  4.  3.  A  defence  of  Conflantine,  with  a  trea- 
tife  of  the  pope's  temporal  monarchy.  4,  Defenfio  ecclefice  an- 
glican^e  contra  M.  Anton,  de  dominis  archiepifc.  Spalatenfis 
injurias  :  this  book  has  the  charafter  of  a  molt  exaft  piece  of 
controverfy.  5.  Vigilius  dormitans  -,  or,  a  treatife  of  the  5th 
general  council  held  at  Conftantinople,  ann.  553.  6.  Logica:  li- 
bri  quinque,  &c. 

CRAMER  (John  Frederic),  a  learned  profefTor  at  Duif- 
bourg,  bore  the  title  of  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and 
w'as  the  refident  of  this  prince  at  Amflerdam.  He  died  at  the 
Hague  in  17 15,  after  having  been  diftinguilhed  by  his  fkill  in 
:ivil  law,  languages,  and  the  fcience  of  medals.  Befides  a 
latin  tranflation  of  Puffendorf's  introduction  to  hiflory,  we 
lave  a  work  of  his^  intituled,  *' Vindicise  nominis  Germanici 
:ontra  quofda  mobtreclatores  Gallos:"  directed  chiefly  againft 
m  impertinent  quefliion  of  the  jefuit  Bouhours,  Whether  a 
Serman  could  have  wit  ?  "  Si  un  AUemand  peut  etre  bel- 
:fprit  ?" 

CRAMER  (Gabriel),  born  at  Geneva  In  1694,  -was  a  pu- 
lil  of  John  Bernoulli,  and  a  profeflbr  of  mathematics  from  the 
ige  of  19.  He  was  known  all  over  Europe,  and  was  of  the  aca- 
lemies  of  London,  Berlin,  Montpelier,  Lyons,  Bologna.  He 
lied,  in  1752,  abfolutely  worn  out  with  application,  at  the 
)aths  of  Languedoc,  whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  recovery 
)f  his  health.  Befides  an  excellent  work  or  two  of  his  own, 
le  made  a  moft  Important  and  interefting  collection  of  the 
vorks  of  James  and  John  Bernoulli,  which  were  publifhcd, 
:743,  under  his  infpection  and  care,  in  6  vols.  4to. 

CRANE  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Plymouth,  and  was  edu- 
ated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  was  prefented 
0  the  living  of  Kumpefham  in  Dorfetfhire,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
/ell.  He  continued  in  this  living  till  1662,  when  he  was 
jeCted  for  refufnig  to  comply  with  the  adt  pf  uniformity,  and 
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then  he  preached  privately  till  the  revolution,  when  he  became 
paftor  of  a  large  congregation.  He  died  in  1714.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  treatlfe  on  Divine  Providence. 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  an  englilh  archbifhop,  and  memora- 
ble for  having  endured  martyrdom  in  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm, 
was  dcfcended  from  an  antient  family  in  Nottinghamfliire,  and 
born  at  AflacSton  in  that  county,  1489.  In  1503  he  was  - 
admitted  of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow ;  dillinguifliing  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  uncommon 
abilities  and  application  to  letters.  Soon  after  he  was  M.  A. 
he  married,  and  loft  his  fellowfhip  ;  but,  his  wife  dying  in  child- 
bed within  a  year,  he  was  again  admitted  into  it.  In  1523  he 
was  made  D.  D.  The  moft  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancement 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  Henry  Vlllth's  di- 
vorce from  Catherine  of  Spain.  For  having,  on  account  of  the 
plague  at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waltham  abbey  in  Effex,  where 
a  relation  of  his  lived,  Edward  Fox  the  king's  almoner,  and 
Stephen  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  accidentally  came  to  that  houfe. 
Here  the  converfation  turning  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which 
was  then  almoft  the  only  thing  talked  of,  Cranmer,  who  was  well 
known  to  the  other  two,  being  defired  to  fpeak  upon  that  point, 
delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  "  1  hat  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  this  queilion,  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother's  wife 
or  no?  difcufled  and  decided  by  the  divines  upon  the  authority  of 
God's  word,  than  thus  from  year  to  year  to  prolong  the  time 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  pope  :  that  there  was  but  one  truth  in 
it,  which  the  fcripture  would  foon  declare  and  manifeft,  being 
handled  by  learned  men  ;  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  at  the 
univerfities  here  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  or  elfewhere."  This  ! 
opinion  being  communicated  by  Fox  to  the  king,  his  majefty  f 
approved  of  it  much  ;  faying,  that  **  the  man  had  the  fow  by  the  *| 
right  ear."  Cranmer,  upon  this,  was  fent  for  to  court,  made  1 
the  king's  chaplain,  placed  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyne  earl  ; 
of  Wiltfhjre  and  Ormond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  divorce.  He  did  fo  ;  and  fliewcd,  by  the  teftimonief 
of  the  fcriptures,  of  general  councils,  and  antient  writers,  tha; 
the  bifliopof  Rome  had  not  authority  fuliicient  to  difpenfe  witli 
the  word  of  God  :  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  the  reforma- 
tion, which  L^ther  had  fet  on  foot  in  Germany  in  15 17,  hac 
alfo  made  fome  progrefs,  in  the  hearts  of  men  at  lead,  here  ii: 
England.  When  he  had  iinifhed  his  book,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  difpute  upon  that  point,  and  brought  many  over  to  hi: 
opinion.  About  this  tinis  he  was  prefented  to  a  living,  and  madv 
archdeapon  of  Taunton. 

In  1530  he  v/as  fent,  with  fome  others,  into  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  to  dlfcufs  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage.  Af 
S^ome  he  got  liis  book  prefented  to  the  pope,  and  offered  to  dif 
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lUte  openly  agaiiifl  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage ;  but  no- 
lody  chofe  to  engage  him.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope 
onllitutcd  him  his  penitentiary  throughout  England,  Ireland, 
nd  Wales ;  not  fo  much,  wc  may  imagine,  out  of  kindnefs  and 
cfpecl  to  hira,  as  to  quiet  and  appeafe  that  reforming  fpirit, 
^•hich  he  had  already  tiifcovered.  lu  Germany  he  was  fole  am- 
afTaior  upon  the  forementioned.  affair ;  and,  during  his  reli- 
ence  there,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond  wife.  Upon  the 
£ath  of  Warham,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  Augull  1532, 
^ranmer  was  nominated  his  fuccelTor  ;  but  he  refufed  to  accept 
f  that  dignity,  unlefs  he  was  to  receive  it  immediately  from  the 
ing  without  the  pope's  intervention.  He  was  coiifecrated  in 
/larch  1533  ;  at  which  time  he  made  an  unufual  prote'lation, 
/hich  the  curious  reader  may  fee  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's 
r'lemorials,  &c.  His  defign  by  this  expedient  was  10  preferve 
3  himfelf  the  liberty  of  doing  his  duty  to  God,  the  kir.g,  and  his 
ountry,  in  fpite  of  the  pope's  interpolitions ;  and  this  made 
im  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath,  which  feemed  to  bar  him 
rom  it.  May  23,  1533,  he  pronounced  the  fentence  of  di- 
orce  between  king  Henry  and  queen  Catherine  j  and  likewife 
larried  the  king  to  Anne  Bolcyne  the  28th  :  though  lord  Her- 
ert  fays,  in  his  liifLory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Cranmer  did  not 
3arry  him,  but  only  was  prefent  while  another  did  it.  The 
ope  threatening  him  with  excommunication  for  his  fentence 
gainft  queen  Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  holinefs  to  a  ge- 
eral  council ;  and  ever  after  difputed  againft  the  pope's  fupre- 
lacy. 

He  now  began  to  a£l:  vlgoroully  in  the  work  of  the  reforma- 
ion  ;  and,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  it,  procured  the  Bible  to  be 
ranllated  into  englifh,  and  to  be  difperfed.  Next  he  forwarded 
lie  dillblution  of  the  monafteries  ;  and,  in  1535,  performed  a 
irovincial  vifitation,  for  the  fake  of  recommending  the  king's  fue 
iremacy,  which  he  did  in  many  places  by  preaching.  In  his 
srmons  he  (hewed,  i .  That  the  bifliop  of  Rome  was  not  God's 
icar  upon  earth,  as  he  was  taken  to  be  ;  and  declared  by  what 
rts  he  had  ufurped  that  authority.  2.  That  the  holinefs  that 
26  fo  much  boafled  of,  and  by  which  name  the  popes  afFe<Sted 
0  be  flyled,  was  but  a  holinefs  in  name  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
uch  holinefs  at  Rome  ;  whence  he  took  occafion  to  launch  out 
nto  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome.  3.  He  inveighed  againft 
he  bifliop  of  Rome's  laws,  which,  he  faid,  were  mifcalled 
'iviihc  leges y  znAfacricanoncs.  In  1536  he  divorced  king  Henry 
rom  Anne  Boleyne.  In  1537  he  vifitcd  his  diocefe,  and  en- 
leavoured  to  aboliflr  the  fuperftitious  obfervation  of  holidays. 
n  1539  he  and  fome  biftiops  fell  under  the  kiug's  difpleafure, 
lecaufe  they  would  not  confent  in  parliament,  that  the  monaf- 
eries  fliould  be  fupprelTed  for  the  king's  fole  ufe.     Cranmer  had 
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projefled  tliat  out  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  nurferies  of  Idlenei' 
a  provifion  fliould  be  made  in  every  cathedral,  for  readers  o 
divinity,  and  of  greek  and  hebrew,  and  a  great  number  o! 
Iludents,  whom  the  bifhop  might  tranfplant  out  of  this  nurferj 
into  all  the  parts  of  his  dioccfe -,  but  this  defign  mifcarried.  He 
alfo  (Irenuoufly  oppofed  the  a£l  for  the  fix  articles,  in  the  houfc 
of  lords,  fpeaking  three  days  againfl:  it ;  and,  upon  the  pafhng  o 
that  llatute,  fent  avi'ay  his  u'ife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  wa; 
one  of  the  comniiflioners  for  infpe(fting  into  matters  of  religion 
and  for  explaining  fome  of  its  main  dodlrines  ;  and  the  book 
intituled,  "  A  necefTary  erudition  of  a  chriftian  man,"  was  th( 
refult  of  their  commiflion. 

After  lord  Cronnvell's  death,  in  whofe  behalf  he  had  writter 
to  the  king,  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  not  mcddlin; 
at  all  in  flate  affairs.  In  1541  he  gave  orders,  purfuant  to  tlu 
king's  diii.£lions,  for  taking  away  fiiperftitious  fiirines  ;  and  the 
year  following  procured  the  a6l  for  the  advancement  of  tru' 
religion,  and  the  aboliflnnent  of  the  contrary,  which  moderatec 
the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  In  1 1^43  his  enemies  preferred  ac 
icufations  againll  him,  for  oppofing  the  fix  articles,  and  othe 
parts  of  popery.  Nay,  he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  0 
commons,  for  preaching  herefy  againft  the  facrament  of  the  al 
tar ;  and  alfo  in  the  privy-council,  where  the  fubilance  of  hif 
accufation  was,  "  that  he,  wdth  his  learned  men,  had  fo  infe£le^ 
the  whole  realm  with  their  unfavoury  doftrine,  that  three  part' 
of  the  larjd  were  become  abominable  heretics  ;  that  it  migh 
prove  dangerous  to  the  king,  being  like  to  produce  fuch  commo 
tions  and  uproars  as  w^ere  fprung  up  in  Germany :  and  there 
fore  they  defired,  that  the  aixhbiftiop  might  be  fent  to  tht 
Tower,  till  he  could  be  examined."  All  thefe  were  fuppofed  ti 
be  contrivances  of  Gardiner,  and  would  have  been  fufficient  fo 
his  ruin,  if  the  king  had  not  protc6led  him. 

Upon  Henry's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will;  and  Feb.  20,  1546 
crowned  Edward  VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather  •,  as  hi 
had  been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  caufed  th 
homilies  to  be  compofcd,  compofing  fome  of  them  himfelf ;  an( 
laboured  earneftly  in  promoting  the  reformation.  For  this  pur 
pofe  he  procured  the  repeal  of  the  fix  articles ;  the  eftablifli 
ment  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  new  office  for  th> 
facrament ;  the  revifal  and  amendment  of  the  other  offices  o 
the  church;  frequent  preaching;  a  royal  vifitation  to  infpe<5 
into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the  clergy;  and  vlfited  hi 
own  aiocefe  himfelf  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  1549  he  wa 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  examining  bifhop  Bonner,  with 
power  to  imprifon  or  deprive  him  of  his  biffiopric.  The  fam* 
^ear  he  crdamed  ftveral  priefls  and  deacons,  according  to  th< 
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lew  form  of  ordination  in  the  common-prayer  book;  which 
hroiigh  his  care  was  noM'  finiflied,  and  fettled  by  acl  of  par- 
iament.  A  review  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the  end  of 
he  next  year  ;  and  in  1552  it  was  printed  again  with  amend- 
nents  and  alterations,  and  authorized  by  parliament.  In  1553 
le  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown  upon  Jane  Gray, 
md  would  no  way  be  concerned  in  that  affair  5  nor  would  he 
oin  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious  projects  :  however,  upon  the 
leath  of  Edward  VI.  he  appeared  for  her. 

But  now,  after  the  aeceffion  of  queen  Mary,  his  troubles  came 
)n  apace.     He  was  hrft  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council, 
md  bring  an  inventory  of  his  goods ;  which  he  did  Aug.  27, 
,vhen  he  was  commanded  to    keep   his  houfe,   and  be  forth- 
:oming.     Sept.  13,  he  was  again  fummoned  before  the  council, 
md  ordered  to  be  at  the  Star-chamber  the  next  day ;  when  he 
A'-as  committed  to  the  Tower,  partly  for  letting  his  hand  to  the 
.nftrument  of  lady  Jane's  fucceffion,  and  partly  for  the  public 
:)ffer  he  had  made  a  little  before,  of  juftifying  openly  the  reli- 
gious proceedings  of  the  late  king.     Nov.  3,  he  was  attainted, 
md  found  guilty  of  high  trer.fon,  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his 
i"ee  were  fequeftered  ;  but  upon  his  humble  and  repeated  appli- 
cation, he  was  pardoned  the  treafon,  and  it  was  refolved  he 
(hould  be  proceeded  againft  for  hcrefy.     April  1554,  he,  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  were  removed   to  Oxford,  in  order  for  a  public 
difputation  with  the  papHts,  which  was  accordingly  held  upon 
the  iBth;  and  two  days  after,  tliey  were  brought  before  the 
commilTioners,    and  afked,   whether   they  would    fubfcribe    to 
popery  .>*  which  they  unanimoufly  refufmg,  were  condemned  as 
heretics.     Some  of  Cranmer's  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in  his 
behalf ;  putting  her  in  mind,  how  he  had  once  preferved  her  in 
her  father's  life-time.     For  the  king,  it  feems,   was  refolved  to 
fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  her  fuffer  as  a  fubjedl,  be- 
caufe  (he  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  in  renouncing  the 
pope's  authority  and  religion  •,  but  was  prevented  by  Cranmer's 
intercellion.     'Ihis  however  had  no  effe£l  upon  the  queen,  who 
was  determined  to  give  him  up  :   and  a  new  commiffion  was 
fent  from    Rome  for  his  trial   and  conviction.     Accordingly, 
Sept.  12,  1555,  he  appeared  before  the  commifTioners  at  St. 
Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy, 
perjury,  incontinency,  and  herefy  :  of  blafphemy  and  herefy, 
for  his  writings  againft  popery  ;    of  perjury,  for  breaking  his 
oath  to  the  pope  ;  and  of  incontinency,  on  account  of  his  being 
married.     At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  v/ithin   80 
days,  to  anfwer  in  perfon  ;  but  no  care  being  taken  to  fend 
him,  he  was,  by  an  order    from    thence,   degraded    and  de- 
prived. 

■    Hitherto  he  had  manifefted  much  courage  and  wifdom  in  his 

fufferings, 
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fufFerings,  but  at  lafl  human  frailty  made  hirn  comrrilt  whai 
lias  been  deemed  a  moil  capital  error;  for,  from  various  mOf 
tives,  that  efpecialiy  of  laving  his  Ufe,  he  was  artfully  drawn  iii 
by  the  papifts  to  fign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounced  thi 
protcftant  religion,  and  re-embraced  all  the  errors  of  popery, 
But  neither  did  this  work  at  all  upon  Mary,  who  was  Hill  re-l 
folved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames ;  and  who  foon  after  fen^ 
for  Dr.  Cole,  provoil  of  Eton,  and  gave  him  inilrudtions  to  pre-) 
pare  a  fermon  tor  that  mournful  occafion.  Feb.  24,  a  writ  wai 
iigned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  and  on  March  21,  whicli 
was  the  fatal  day,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and 
placed  on  a  kind  of  flage  over-againft  the  pulpit.  While  Cole 
was  haranguing,  Cranmer  expreded  great  inward  confufion; 
often  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frequently  pour^ 
ing  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of  the  fermon,  when  Colo 
delired  him  to  make  an  open  profeffion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had 
promiled  him  he  would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  moll  fervent  man-i 
jicr.  Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  to  fet  their 
minds  upon  the  world  ;  to  obey  the  queen  ;  to  love  each  other  y 
and  to  be  charitable.  After  which  he  made  a  confefhon  of  hi^ 
faith,  beginning  with  the  Creed,  and  concluding  with  thefef 
words,  *'  And  i  believe  every  word  and  fentencc  taught  by  ourt 
faviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apoftles  and  prophets,  in  the  old  and 
new  Teftament.  And  now,  added  he,  I  come  to  the  great  thing 
that  fo  much  troubleth  my  confcience,  more  than  any  thing  t 
ever  did  or  faid  in  ray  whole  life  ;  and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad 
a  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce  a^ 
things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which 
thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  fave 
my  life  if  it  might  be  ;  that  is,  all  fueh  bills  or  papers  which  I 
have  written  and  figned  with  my  hand  fmce  my  degradation, 
wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And  for  as  much 
as  my  hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
ihall  firft  be  puniflied  :  for,  when  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  (hall  be 
firft  burned.  As  for  the  pope,  I  refufe  him,  as  Chrift's  enemy 
and  antichrift,,  with  all  his  falfe  doclrine ;  and  as  for  the  facra-. 
ment,  I  believe  as  1  have  taught  in  my  book  againft  the  biiTiop 
of  Winchefter."  Thunder-ftruck  as  it  were  with  this  unex- 
pected declaration,  the  enraged  popifti  crowd  admonifhed  him 
not  to  diflemble  :  "  Ah,"  replied  he  with  tears,  "  fince  I  have 
lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood,  and  a  lover  of 
fimpHcity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  diflembled."  Upon 
which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftage  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and 
hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  over  againft  Baliol 
college  j  where  he  put  cff  his  clothes  with  hafte,  and  ftandiiig 
in  his  (hirt,  and  without  (hoes,  was  faftened  with  a  chain  to  the 
ilake.     Some  preifing  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he 
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ifwered,  (hewing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and 
erefore  it  (hall  firll  futFer  punifhment."  Fire  being  apphed  to 
m,  he  ftretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  ic 
icre  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with  it,  till 
was  confumed  -,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  hand  hath 
Fended  "  and  often  repeating,  "  This  unworthy  right  hand  !" 
t  lafl,  the  lire  getting  up,  he  foon  expired,  never  ftirring  or 
•ying  out  all  the  while  ;  only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven, 
id  repeating  more  than  once,  "  Lord  Jefus,  receive  my  fpirit !" 
.t  died  in  his  67th  year. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honefl  man  ;  a  lover  of  truth, 
id  an  enemy  of  falfehood  and  fupepftition.  He  was  gentle  and 
loderate  in  his  temper  j  and  though  heartily  zealous  in  the 
lufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  the  perfons  of  thofe 
ho  moll  Hrenuoufly  oppofed  it.  Thus,  in  1534,  he  endeavoured 
)  fave  the  lives  of  bilhcp  Fiiher  and  fir  1  homas  Moore  ;  and 
fterwards,  when  Tonfiall  bifliop  of  Durham  came  into  trouble, 
lid  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  for  attainting  him, 
!ranmer  fpoke  freely,  nay,  protelced  againft  it.  He  was  a 
reat  patron  of  learning  and  the  univerfities,  and  extended  his 
ire  alfo  to  thofe  proteflant  foreigners  who  fled  to  England 
:om  the  troubles  in  Germany  -,  fuch  as  Bucer,  made  profellbr 
f  divinity,  and  Fag'us,  profeflbr  of  the  hebrew  tongue,  at 
lambridge  ;  Peter  Martyr,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ; 
ohn  a  Lafco,  OchinuG,  1  remellius,  &c.  He  was  a  very  learned 
lan  himfelf,  and  author  of  feveral  works,  printed  and  un^ 
Tinted  [b]. 


[b]  His  printed  works  are,  r.  An  ac- 
)untof  Mr.  Pole's  book,  concerning  king 
[enry  the  Vlllth's  marriage.  2.  Let- 
:rs  to  divers  perfons ;  to  king  Henry  the 
'Illth,  fecrctary  Cromwell,  liv  William 
lecil,  and  to  foreign  divines.  3.  Three 
ifcourfes  upon  bis  review  ot  the  king's 
ook,  intituled,  The  erudition  of  a  chnf- 
an  man.  4.  Other  djfcourfes  of  his. 
.  The  biflion's  book,  in  which  he  had  a 
art.  6.  At.fv.ers  to  the  fifteen  articles 
f  the  rebels  in  Deycnfhire  in  1549.  ?• 
~he  examination  of  mofl  points  of  reli- 
ion.  8.  A  foim  fo,-  the  alteration  of  the 
n.afs  into  a  communion.  9.  Some  ef  the 
inmilies.  10.  A  catechifm,  intituled,  A 
'lort  inftruftion  to  chriftian  religion,  tor 
he  fingular  profit  of  children  and  young 
eople.  II.  Againd  unwritten  verities. 
2.  A  defe;;ce  of  the  true  and  catholic 
odrine  of  the  facrament  of  the  body  and 
ilood  ol  our  faviour  Chri'.l,  &c.  13.  An 
jifwer  to  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Wiuch.e":er, 
A\o  wrote  againft  the  defence,  &:c.  Lond, 
55:,  reprinted  15 bo.  It  was  tranflated 
Jito  latin  by  fir  John  Cheke,     Gardiasr 


anfwered,  and  Cranmer  went  through 
three  parts  of  a  reply,  but  did  not  live  to 
finilh  it :  however,  it  was  publifhed,  14. 
Preface  to  the  englifli  tranllation  of  the 
bible.  15.  A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  concerning  a  geneial  council.  16. 
Letter  to  Henry  VIII.  in  juftification  of 
Anne  Boleyne,  May  3,  153!;.  17.  The 
reafons  that  led  him  to  oppofe  the  fix  ar- 
ticles. iS.  Refolution  of  fome  queftions 
concerning  the  facrament.  19.  Injunc- 
tions given  at  his  vifitation  within  the 
diocefe  of  Hereford,  20.  A  coUeftion  of 
paffages  out  of  the  canon  law,  to  (hew  the 
necelFiiy  of  reforming  it.  21,  Some  queries 
in  order  to  the  correCling  of  feveral  abufes. 
22.  Concerning  a  further  reformation, 
and  .igainfb  facrilege.  23.  Anfwers  to 
fome queries  concerning  confirmation.  24. 
Some  confiderations  otfered  to  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a 
further  reformation.  25.  Anfwertotlie 
privy. council.  26.  MinifeltQ  againft  the 
mafs. 

Thofe  works  of  Cranmer,  which  ftill 
remai.T  in  MS.   are,    i.  Two  large  vo- 
lumes 
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CRASHAW  (Richard),  who  was  in  his  hfe-time  honour^ 
with  the  fricndfhip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his  death  by  the  praifi 
of  Pvlr.  Pope,  who  condefccnded  both  to  read  his  poems  and  ti 
borrow  from  them  ;  was  tiie  fon  of  William  Crafhaw,  an  emi 
nent  divine,  and  educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London 
He  was  then  fent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  at 
terwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow ;  in  both  whicl 
colleges  he  was  diilinguiflied  for  his  latin  and  englifh  poettjr 
Afterwards  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowfhip,  together  witi 
many  others,  for  denying  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  re 
bellion  ;  and  he  changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifice 
perverted  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  not  csfivertcd,  but  rather,  a:, 
Pope  fays,  oatiultted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
mending himfclf  to  fome  preferment  there  ;  but  being  a  mert 
fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he  had  formed 
There  he  fell  into  great  diflrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing 
©f,  in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the  alhft. 
ance  he  could,  and  at  laft  got  him  recommended  to  PIenrictt£ 
Maria  queen  of  England,  then  rending  at  Paris.  Obtaining 
from  her  letters  of  recommendation,  he  travelled  into  Italy  ;  anc 
by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  became  fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  RomCj 
and  at  laft  one  of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  oi 
our  Lady  at  Loretto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where 
he  died,  and  was  burled  about  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  intituled 
**  Steps  to  the  Temple  ;"  To  thefe  are  joined  other  poem! 
called  "  The  delights  of  the  Mufes,"  wherein  are  feveral  latin 
poems.  He  has  alfo  written  *'  Carmen  Deo  noftro,"  being 
hymns  and  other  facrcd  poems  addrefled  to  the  countefs  oi 
Denbigh.  He  was  excellent  in  five  languages  befides  his  mo-^ 
ther  tongue,  namely,  hebrew,  greek,  latin,  Italian,  and  fpanifli, 
We  cannot  leave  Crafhaw  however  without  obferving,  that  the 
time,  manner,  and  other  circumftances  of  his  converfion  to 
popery,  have  left  fome  little  blemifh  upon  liim,  as  they  cer- 
tainly give  loom  to  fufpe6l  the  fincerity  and  uprightnefs  of 
his  motives. 

CP.ASSO  (Laurence),  baron  of  Pianura,  and  known  in  the, 
republic  of  letters  by  his  hiltory  of  the  greek  poets,  publifhed  in 
1678  under  the  title  of  '^  Illoria  de'  poeti  grsci  e  di  quel  che'n 
gr-^ca  lingua  han  poetato.  Napoli."      'I  his  work  was  highly 

lumes  of  collections  out  of  the  holy  fcrip-  50I.      2.  The  lord   Burleigh    hid,  fix  or 

ture,  the  antieiit  fathers,   and  later  doc-  levcn  volumes  more  of  his  writing.      3. 

tors  and   fchoolmen.      Thele  are  in  the  Dr.   Burnet  mentions  two  volumes  inorci 

king's  library.     When   they  were  oft'ered  that   he  had  leen.       4.   There  are    alfo- 

to    fale,   tliey  were  valued  at   lool.   but  feveral  letter*    ot  his    in  the  Cotton  li- 

bifhop  Beveridge  and  Dr    |ane,  appraifers  brary. 
for  the  king,  brought  down  the  price  to 
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>mmended  by  the  Italians,  and  as  much  depreciated  by  tlie 
reach,  who  wrote  the  following  epitaph  upoti  the  author : 

Cy  git  le  fieur  Laurent  Crafle, 
Dont  rignorance  fut  trcs  cratie. 

[e  took  the  principal  part  of  his  accounts  from  the  dialogues 
fGiraldus,  and  the  pinacotheca  of  James  Nicius  Erythraeus. 
[e  publilhed  alfo  the  eulogiam3  of  the  literati  of  Venice  in  2 
dIs.  4to.  1666. 

CRATES,  fon  of  Afcondus,  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
■as  born  at  Thebes  in  Eoeotia.  He  addicled  h'imfelf  early  ia 
fe  to  philofophy  ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  diftracled  by  tem- 
oral  concerns,  he  fold  his  effects  and  gave  the  produce  to  the 
oor.  At  leaft  we  are  told  fo  by  Antifthencs,  and  after  him  by 
)iogenes  Laertius.  Philoftratus,  who  relates  the  fame  faft, 
lys,  that  he  threw  his  money  into  the  fea,  faying  :  "  Perifh, 
ital  riches  !  I  thus  make  away  with  you,  for  fear  you  Ihoulcf 
lake  away  with  me."  Others  fay,  that  he  depofited  this  money 
dth  a  banker,  on  condition  that  he  fliould  give  it  to  his  chiU 
ren,  if  they  Ihould  prove  mad,  that  is,  if  they  (hould  ncgle6l 
hilofophy ;  and  to  the  public  if  they  Ihould  cultivate  it,  as  in 
lat  cafe  they  would  not  w^ant  it.  The  following  whimfical 
irif  of  expences  is  attributed  to  him  :  To  a  cook  {hould  be  gi- 
en  two  minje,  to  a  phyfician  a  drachma,  to  a  flatterer  five  ta- 
ints, to  an  advifer  fmoke,  a  talent  to  a  courtezan,  and  three 
boles  to  a  philofopher.  Being  aflced  of  what  ufe  philofophy 
.'as  to  him  ?  "  To  teach  me,"  returned  he,  "  to  be  contented 
nth  a  vegetable  diet,  and  to  live  exempt  from  care  and  trou- 
le."  Ugly  by  nature,  he  made  himfelf  more  fo  by  the  floven- 
nefs  of  his  drefs.  Alexander,  curious  to  fee  this  cynic,  of- 
:red  to  rebuild  Thebes  the  place  of  his  nativity :  "  To  what 
urpofe  r"  interrogated  Crates.  "  Another  Alexander  will  de- 
Toy  it  afrefh.  The  contempt  of  fame,  and  my  complacency 
:ith  poverty  (land  me  in  Head  of  a  country  :  thefe  are  comforts 
bat  are  above  the  reach  of  fortune."  At  Athens  he  was  held 
1  the  highell  veneration  for  his  virtue.  Knowing  the  force 
f  this  fort  of  public  authority,  he  employed  it  in  improving 
lie  morals  of  his  countrymen.  Patient  under  injuries,  he  took 
,0  other  revenge  for  a  blow  he  had  received  from  a  certain 
^^icodromus,  than  bv  writing  under  the  mark  of  it  on  his  cheek, 
^icodrotmis  fecit.  Crates  had  two  daughters  by  his  wife  Hip- 
archa,  who  were  married  to  two  of  his  difciples.  He  flourifh- 
d  about  the  year  3 28,  before  the  vulgar  acra.  Some  letters 
'f  his  appear  in  the  *'  EpiftolK  Cynica;,"  printed  at  the  Sor- 
'onne,  without  date  :  a  fcarce  book. 

CRATES,  an  academic  philofopher  of  Athens,  and  difciple 
f  Polemo,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  his  fchool  toward  the  year 
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272  before  Chnft.  Thefe  two  philofophcrs  lived  upon  t] 
ilricl:eft  terms  of  fviendfliip.  Crates  had  for  difciples  Arcef 
laus,  Bion  of  Borifthenes,  and  Theodorus,  the  chief  of  a  fee 
He  was  employed  by  his  countrymen  in  feveral  embaflTics. 

CRATINUS,  an  anticnt  comic  poet,  of  whom  we  fliou 
have  known  "next  to  nothing,  had  not  Quintilian,  Horac 
and  Perfius,  mentioned  him  and  Eupolis,  together  with  Arlfli 
phanes,  as  the  great  maftcrs  of  what  we  call  the  antient  ci 
medy. 

Cratinus  was  famous  in  tlie  Sift  olympiad,  fome  20  or 
years  before  Arillophanes.  He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and, 
far  as  we  can  find,  fpent  all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  cit_ 
where,  if  he  did  not  invent  comedy,  he  was  at  lead  the  firfl  wH 
brought  it  into  fome  form  aud  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  th 
entertainment  of  a  civilized  audience.  It  is  true,  indeed,  thi 
the  art,  under  this  fird  refinement,  retained  too  many  marl 
of  its  rude  original.  Perfons  and  vices  were  expofed  in  bar 
faced  fatire,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  i 
diculed  by  name  upon  the  (lage  ;  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  Li, 
of  Pericles  feveral  paflages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  where  1 
reflecled  boldly  on  that  great  general.  Cratinus  appears  to  hz\ 
been  an  excelhve  drinker  •,  and  the  excufe  he  gave  for  the  vi< 
was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  to  warm  his  fancy,  and  1 
put  a  foul  into  his  verfe.  Hence  Horace,  epift.  i.  19.  quot( 
his  authority  to  fliew  what  fhort-llved  things  the  offspring  ( 
water  poets  commonly  prove :  and  for  the  fam»e  veafon,  Arift( 
phanes,  in  his  Irene,  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Crat 
nus's  death ;  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoo^ 
at  the  fight  of  a  noble  cafk  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces  and  wafhinj 
the  ftreets.  The  time  of  it  is  preferved  in  the  fame  jeft  <! 
Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year  in  which  the  Lacedai 
monians  firfh  invefled  Athens ;  namely,  in  the  37th  olympiaJ 
Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  21  plays  ;  leaving  only  this  flioj 
dcfcription  of  his  excellencies,  that  he  was  "  fplendid  and  anl 
mated  in  his  charadters." 

Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  the  fame  profe* 
fion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and  mil 
carriages  of  their  governors.  He  was  but  17  when  he  venturej 
upon  the  theatre  •,  where  he  feems  to  have  been  more  fevere  an 
impartial  than  Cratinus.  For  Pericles  and  Cimon  being  tfe 
two  oppofite  patriots,  and  leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupol 
fpared  neither  party  ;  whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofe 
Pericles,  yet  (hewed  a  great  refpe£l  for  Cimon,  and  comment 
ed  him  in  fome  verfes  cited  by  Plutarch.  Eupolis,  according  K 
Suidas,  perifhed  by  fliipwreck  in  the  war  with  the  Laced^mcl 
nians  ;  on  v/hlch  occafion  it  was  afterwards  publicly  prohibited 
that  a  poet  fhould  ferve  in  war.  Cicero  obferves  it  to  be  a  comm» 
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Otion,  that  Eupolls  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  Alcibiades,  for 
raducing  him  in  one  of  his  plays  :  but  adds  withal,  that  Era- 
jfthenes  has  confuted  this  vulgar  error,  by  giving  a  lill  of  the 
omedies  which  he  wrote,  after  the  time  pitched  on  for  tliat 
lisfortune.  He  was  the  author  of  17  plays  j  but  nothing  of 
lis,  any  more  than  of  Cratinus,  is  extant. 

CRATIPFUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far  the  great- 
ft  of  all  the  peripatetic  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  was  of  Mity- 
jne,  and  taught  philofophy  there.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Uhens,  where  he  followed  the  fame  profeihon  ;  and  amonglt 
lis  difciples  had  Cicero's  fon.  Cicero  had  an  high  efleem  for 
lim,  and  prevailed  upon  Cccfar  to  grant  him  the  freedom  of 
lome  ;  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopagus  to  make  a  de- 
ree,  by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to  continue  at  Athens,  as 
,n  ornament  to  the  city,  and  to  read  lectures  to  the  youth  there. 
Ve  may  be  fure  that  thefe  le£lures  mull  have  been  very  in- 
truclive  and  engaging,  fince  Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when 
le  was  preparing  for  the  war  againfl  Marc  Antony.  Cratippus 
lad  the  art  of  making  himfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of 
)leafmg  them  by  his  converfation,  which  was  free  from  that 
ledantic  gravity  fo  common  to  men  in  his  fituation.  This 
ppears  from  a  letter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  fol- 
Dwing  pafTage  :  "  Know  then  that  Cratippus  loves  me  not  as 
.  difciple,  but  as  a  fon  ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to  hear 
lis  lectures,  fo  I  am  extremely  delighted  with  the  fweetnefs  of 
lis  temper.  I  prevail  with  him  whenever  I  can  to  fup  with 
ne  j  and  this  being  now  cuftomary,  he  comes  often  to  us  un- 
[.wares,  when  we  are  at  fupper  ;  and,  laying  afide  his  philofophic 
|;ravity,  he  is  fo  kind  as  to  laugh  and  joke  with  us."  There  are 
I'ther  proofs  befide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man  who  under- 
|tood  life  as  well  as  philofophy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
I'ompey  went  to  Mitylene  •,  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their 
lefpecls  to  him,  and  Cratippus  among  them.  Pompey  com- 
(lained,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine 
providence  ;  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him 
)iopes  of  better  times,  left  he  fhould  have  tired  and  vexed  him 
I'itli  anfwering  and  refuting  his  objetlions.  If  Cratippus  had 
een  a  pedant,  and  his  knov.kdge  had  not  extended  beyond 
chool  learning,  he  would  have  foilov.'ed  Pompey  till  he  went 
n  board,  and  would  have  had  the  laft  word.  He  would  have 
uflied  his  common-place  arguments  to  the  laft  ;  and  have 
aken  more  pride  in  vanquifliing  him  in  a  difpute,  than  C^sfar 
lad  in  a  drawn  battle.  Cratippus  wrote  fome  pieces  about  di- 
ination  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  him  whom  Ter- 
ullian,  in  his  book  *'  De  Anima,"  has  ranked  among  the  writers 
pen  dreams. 
CRATON,  or  DE  CRAFFTHEIM  (John),  born  at  Bref- 
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Jau   in    1519,   was   phyfician   to    the   emperors   Ferdinand 

Maximilian  J  I.    and   Rodolplius  II.     It  was  on  this  occafu 

that  he  parodied  a  line  of  Horace  :  Principihus  placuifTe  vir 

lion  ultima  laus  efl:  •,  which  he  thus  changes  :  Caefaribus  pi 

cuiile  tribus  non  ultima  laus  eR-.     This  dodor  died  in  liis  o\\ 

country  in    1585,  at  the  age  of  66.     He  wrote    Ifagoge  med, 

cins;,  Venice,   J560,  8vo.  and  fcver.il  otlicr  works  ellcemed  b 

the  faculty.  i 

CRAWFORD  (DAVin,  cfq.),  was  horn  at  Drumfoy  nef 

Glafgow  166^,  and  brought  up  to  tlie  law  ;  but  fcldom  went  1 

the    bar,  his  tafte  being  conlined  to  hUlory  and  antiquities,  I 

whicli  lie  made  very  great  pr-.  grefs.     He  was  appointed  hiftj 

riographer-royal  of  Scotland  by  queen  Anne,   and  certainly  r 

man  ever  defcrved  that  place  better  than  Mr.  Crawford.     Tl 

firft  work   he  publiihed  was,  Memoirs  of  Scotland  during  tl 

times  of  the  four  regents,  which  has  gone  through  two  ed 

tions.     The  next  work  he  publifned  was  the  Peerage  of  Scot 

land    in   one    volume  folio,  which  was  followed  by  his  Hiftor 

of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,   and   a  topographical  defcriptio 

of  the  county  of  Renfrew.     In  his  advanced  years  he  began  a- 

hiftorical  account  of  the  great  affairs  of  flate  in  Scotland,  br 

lived  only  to  publifh  one  volume  of  it  in  folio.     He  alfo  wrot 

the  life  of  Harry  Guithery  bifliop  of   Dunkeld,  and  died  •; 

Drumfoy  1726,  aged  61. 

CRAWFORD  (William),  was  born  at  Kelfo  1676,  ar^ 
educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  d^ 
grees,  and  was  ordained  minifter  of  a  fmall  country  parifli  i 
the  iVlerfe.  In  171 1  he  made  a  mod  vigorous  oppofition  t 
the  fettlement  of  minifters  by  prefentations,  in  which  he  w? 
fupported  by  fome  of  the  moft  popular  clergy  in  Scotland.  I 
1734  he  took  part  with  Meflrs.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  ErfkinI 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  join  with  them  in  their  fecef 
fion.  He  wrote  a  fmall  work  intituled  Dying  thoughts 
and  fome  fermons  which  have  been  publiflied  in  2  vols.  I2nn 
He  died  1742,  aged  66.  1 

CRAYLR  (Gaspar  de),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  i  ^8^4 
and  was  a  difciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of  that  CoX( 
who  had  fludied  under  Raphael ;  but  he  foon  (hewed  fuc" 
proofs  of  genius,  and  of  an  elevated  capacity,  that  he  far  fui; 
paflcd  his  mailer,  and  therefore  quitted  him.  Afterwards  h 
made  judicious  obfervations  on  the  particular  excellencies  <| 
the  moft  renowned  mafters  to  which  he  had  any  accefs :  an 
taking  nature  for  his  conftant  director  and  guide,  he  fornie 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  extremely  pleafmg.  The  firl 
work  which  eltablifhed  him  in  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Bruj 
fels,  was  a  portrait  of  cardinal  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  kii^ 
of  Spain,  which  he  painted  at  full  lengtl',  and  as  large  as  lif 
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n  that  pl^ure  he  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  it  was  fent  td 
^ladrid,  and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
if  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
he  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.  For  the  king,  as  an  acknow- 
sdgement  of  the  painter's  merit,  fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
fiedal ;  and  added,  as  a  farther  inflance  of  his  favour,  an  ap- 
ointment  for  a  confiderable  penfion.  But  nothing  places  the 
ilents  of  Crayer  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the  teftimony  of  fo 
xcellent  an  artift  as  Rubens.  That  great  man  went  to  An- 
tverp,  particularly  to  vifit  Crayer,  and  to  fee  his  works ;  when, 
fcer  examining  attentively  a  picture  of  his  painting,  in  the  re- 
iiloryof  the  abbey  of  Affleghem,  he  publicly  declared  that  no 
ainter  could  furpafs  Crayer.  Nor  was  this  mafter  lefs  dif- 
nguifhed  by  Vandyck,  who  always  exprefled  a  real  efteem 
nd  friendlhip  for  him,  and  painted  his  portrait.  He  had 
)mewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  compofitions  than  Rubens ;  but  his 
efign  is  frequently  more  correct.  His  compofition  generally 
Dnfifted  of  a  fmall  number  of  figures  ;  and  he  very  judicioufly 
iroided  the  encumbering  his  defign  with  fuperfluous  particu- 
TS,  or  loading  his  fubjeft  with  any  thing  that  feemed  not  to 
ontribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped  his  fi- 
:ures  with  exquifite  fkill,  and  his  expreffions  have  all  the  truth 
f  nature.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety  in  his  draperies, 
nd  an  equal  degree  of  fimplicity  in  their  folds  ;  and  as  to  his 
plouring,  it  is  admirable.  Of  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  art 
:  was  reckoned  to  approach  neareft  to  Vandyck,  not  only 
I  hiftory,  but  in  portrait.  He  principally  painted  religious  fub« 
|£ts,  and  was  continually  at  work  ;  and  although  \vz  lived  to 
great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  conllant  regularity  preferv- 
1  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  j  and  to  the  laft  month 
f  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the  fame  force  and  freedom  which 
poflefled  in  his  moft  vigorous  days.  The  fubje£l  of  t'lat  pic- 
ire  which  was  fo  highly  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Ru- 
ns, is  the  centurion  alighting  from  his  horfe  to  proftrate  him- 
If  at  the  feet  of  Chrift.  It  is  a  capital  defign  of  Crayer ;  and 
lOUgh  it  confifis  of  a  great  number  of  figures,  the  harmony 
id  union  are  well  prefer ved. 

CREBILLON  (Prosper  Joliot  de),  a  french  writer  of  tra- 
:dy,  and  ufually  ranked  after  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  born 
Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  originally  defi:ined  to  the  profef- 
»n  of  the  law,  and  placed  at  Paris  with  that  view  ;  but,  the 
ipetuofity  of  his  paffions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bufinefs,  he 
as  urged  by  fome  friends,  who  difcerned  very  well  his  natural 
rn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compofitions.  He  complied,  but  not 
1  after  many  refufals ;  and  gave  at  length  a  tragedy,  which 
et  with  great  fuccefs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he 
■d  begun,  but  was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary's 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  daughter  j 
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daughter ;  wlilcli  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage.  His  fatlfef^ 
doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furrendcring  himfelf  to  the 
two  demons  of  love  and  poetry,  difinherited  him  ;  but  fairuig 
fick  fome  years  after,  in  1707,  and  dying,  he  re-eflabliflied  hin> 
in  all  his  rights.  Crebillon  was,  however,  little  better  for 
liis  acquifitions,  the  grcateft  part  being  probably  wafted  before 
they  came,  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the  prime  of 
life,  he  ftill  continued  poor.  He  loll  his  wife  in  i7ii,anda, 
grievous  lofs  it  feems  to  have  been,  for  they  were  a  moft  afFcc 
tionate  pair :  nor  did  fortune  look  favourably  upon  him  till  a 
long  time  after,  when  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  french  aca- 
demy, and  the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  was 
nfterwards  in  good  circumitances,  and  happy  to  the  end  of  hi& 
life,  which  was  a  very  long  one  ;  for  he  did  not  die  till  1762, 
aged  88. 

He  was  much  regretted  and  lamented,  as  old  as  he  was  ;  be 
ing  a  very  worthy  man,  and  of  many  and  great  virtues.  He 
v/as  of  a  temperament  extremely  robuft,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  held  out  lb  long  j  for  he  ate  prodigioufly,  and 
continued  to  the  laft  fo  to  do.  He  llept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as 
if  upon  the  floor,  not  from  any  pious  principle  of  mortification, 
but  becaufe  he  liked  it.  He  was  always  furrounded  with  about 
3.0  dogs  and  cats  j  and  ufed  to  fmoke  a  deal  of  tobacco,  to  keep 
his  room  fweet  againft  their  exhalations.  Whenever  he  was  ill 
he  ufed  to  manage  him.felf  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  feel- 
ings :  for  he  always  made  a  jeft  of  phyfic  and  phyficians.  He 
was  a  dealer  in  bans  mots.  Being  afked  one  day  in  full  com- 
pany, which  of  his  works  he  thought  the  beft  ?  *'  1  don't  know,' 
fays  he,  "  which  is  my  bell  produtlion"  but  this,  pointing  to  hi; 
fon  "  is  certainly  my  worlt." 

CREBILLON  (Claude  Prosper  Joliot  de),  fon  of  the 
foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris  February  i  2,  1707,  and  died  then 
April  12,  1777,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  father  had  gained  hi 
fame  as  a  manly  and  nervous  writer  j  the  fon  was  remarkabk 
for  the  eafe,  elegance  and  cauftic  malignity  of  his  converfatior 
and  writings,  and  might  be  furnamed  the  Petronius  of  France 
as  his  father  had  been  characlerifed  by  that  of  the  ^fchylus 
'Ihe  abbe  Boudot,  who  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  fai( 
to  him  one  day  in  reply  to  fome  of  liis  jokes :  "  Hold  th 
tongue  ! — Thy  father  was  a  great  man  ;  but  as  for  thee,  thov 
art  only  a  great  boy."  *'  Crebillon  the  father,"  fays  A'l.  d'Alem 
bert,  "  paints  in  the  blackell  colours  the  crimes  and  wickedne^ 
of  man.  i  he  fon  draws,  with  a  delicate  and  juft  pencil,  th| 
refinements,  the  (hades,  and  even  the  graces  of  our  vices  j  tha 
feducing  levity  which  renders  the  french  what  is  called  amiably 
and  which  does  not  fignify  ivorthy  of  beifig  beloved :  that  reft 
lefs  adivity,  which  makes  them  feel  ennui  even  in  the  midft  c 
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J)leafufe ;  tliat  pervcrfity  of  principles,  dlfgulfed,  and  as  it 
were  foftened,  by  the  ttiafk  of  received  forms  ;  in  fliort,  our 
manners,  at  once  frivolous  and  corrupt,  vvherein  the  excefs  of 
depravity  combines  with  the  excefs  of  ridiculoufnefs."  This 
parallel,  which  is  well  drawn,  fhews  the  abfurdity  of  the 
judgment  pafled  by  the  editor  of  I'Advocat,  who  fays  that  the 
romances  of  Crebillori  are  extremely  interefting,  becaufe  all 
the  fentiments  are  drawn  from  a  fenfible  heart.  It  certainly  is 
rot  on  that  account  that  they  are  interefting ;  and  the  author 
defcribes  more  than  he  feels.  However  this  may  be,  Crebillon  ne- 
ver had  any  other  pod  than  that  of  cenfor-royal.  He  lived 
with  his  father  as  with  a  friend  and  a  brother.  His  marriage 
Iwith  an  englifli  woman,  whom  Crebillon  the  father  did  not  ap- 
iprove,  only  produced  a  tranfient  mifunderftanding.  The  prin- 
jcipal  works  of  the  fon  are:  i.  Letters  from  the  marchionefs 
[to  the  count  of  ***,  1732,  i  vols.  iimo.  2.  Tanzai  and  Nea- 
Idarne,  1734,  2  vol.  i2mo.  This  romance,  abounding  in  fati- 
dical allufions  and  often  unintelligiblcj  caufed  the  author  to 
be  put  into  the  baftille,  and  was  more  cried  up  than  it  deferved 
[:o  be.  It  is  impoflible  to  divine  what  the  author  aims  at  in  this 
kvork.  Befides,  the  defcriptions  are  too  free,  and  the  ftyle  is 
perplexed  by  long  and  confufed  phrafes.  3.  Les  egarements 
jlu  coeur  &  de  I'efprit,  1736,  three  parts,  i2mo.  A  book  more 
|ead  than  it  ought  to  be,  from  its  immoral  tendency.  4.  The 
Sopha,  a  moral  tale,  1745,  1749,  2  vol.  i2mo.  This  moral  talc 
null  be  difgufting  to  all  lovers  of  decency.  5.  Lcttres  Atheni- 
:nnes,  4  vols.  12 mo.  177 1,  on  which  the  fame  cenfure  may  be 
)afied  as  on  his  other  works.  6.  Ah  !  quel  conte  !  1764,  8  parts, 
2mo.  7.  Les  Heureux  Orphelins,  1754,  2  vols.  i2mo.  8.  La 
"4uit  &  le  Moment,  1755,  J2mo.  9.  Le  hafard  du  coin  du  feu, 
763,    i2mo.      10.  Lettres  de  la  duchefle  de  ***,  &c.    1768, 

vols.  i2mo.  II.  Lettres  de  la  marquife  de  Pompadour, 
2 mo.  an  epiflolary  romance,  written  in  an  eafy  and  bold  ftyle  ; 
at  relates  few  particulars  of  the  lady  whofe  name  it  bears, 
?he  works  of  Crebillon  the  fon  have  been  colle£led  in  11 
ols.  i2mo.  1779. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  tranflations  of  ancient 
uthors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas  Creech, 
nd  born  near  Sherbourne  in  Dorfetfhire,  1659.  -^^  ^^s  edu.* 
iated  in  grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Gurganven  of  Sherbourne, 
5  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  a  tranflation  of  one  of  The- 
critus's  Idylliums  ;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  col- 
;ge  in  Oxford,  1075.  Wood  tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a 
entleman  ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  "  Lives  and  chara6lers 
f  englilli  poets,"  that  his  parents  were  not  in  circumftances 
ifficient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  education,  but  that 
is  difpofition  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  him  up  a  patron 
A  a  z  in 
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in  colonel  Stranpeways,  whofe  gencrofity  fupplied  that  clcfe(^. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  Creech  diliinguifhed  himfelf  much  j  and 
was  accounted  a  good  philofopher  and  poet,  and  a  fcvere  ftu-* 
dent.  June  13,  1683,  he  took  the  degree  of  M,  A.  and  not 
long  after  was  ele61:ed  probationer  fellow  of  All-fouls  college  v 
to  which,  Jacob  obfervcs,  the  great  reputation  acquired  by  his 
tranflation  of  Lucretius  recommended  him.  Wood  tells  us, 
that  upon  this  occafion  he  gave  lingular  proofs  of  his  clafTical 
learning  and  philofophy  before  his  examiners.  He  now  be* 
gan  to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publifhed  •,  but  they 
were  of  no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  fince  his  circum- 
flances  were  always  indifferent.  In  1701,  having  taken  orders, 
he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Welwyn  in 
Hertfordfliire  ;  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  put  an  end  ta  j 
his  own  life.  The  motives  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe  are  not 
certainly  known.  M.  Bernard  informs  us,  that  in  1700 
Creech  fell  in  Iotc  with  a  woman,  who  treated  him  contemp- 
tuoufly,  though  {he  was  complaifant  enough  to  others;  that  j 
not  being  able  to  digeft  this  ufage,  he  was  refolved  not  to  iur-  ; 
vlve  it ;  and  that  he  hanged  himfelf  in  his  fludy,  in  which  fitu- 
ation  he  was  found  three  days  after.  Jacob  gives  a  different  ac- 
count of  this  affair.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  particular  manner 
of  his  death,  but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with'' 
himfelf:  which  he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  morofe  and  fplenetic 
temper,  too  apt  to  defpife  the  underftandings  and  performances'! 
of  others.  "This,"  fays  Jacob,  "made  him  lefs  efteemed 
than  his  great  merit  deierved  ;  and  his  refentments  on  this 
account  frequently  engaged  him  in  thofe  heats  and  difputes 
which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him." 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  his  tranflations  ;  for  we  dc 
not  iind  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  any  original  works. 
I.  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  printed  in  8vo.  at  Oxford  1682. 
and  reprinted  the  year  after.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  the 
*'  Mifcellany  Poems,"  which  were  publiflied  by  him,  fpeaks  0: 
this  tranflation  in  the  highefl  terms  of  approbation,  calling 
Creech  "  the  ingenious  and  learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius ;' 
and  every  body  elfe  entertained  the  fame  opinion  of  it.  In  th( 
edition  of  17  14,  in  2  vols.  bvo.  all  the  verfes  of  the  text,  whicl 
Creech  had  left  untranflated,  particularly  thofe  in  the  fourtl 
book  about  the  nature  of  love,  are  fupplied  ;  and  many  nev 
notes  added  and  intermixed  by  another  hand,  by  way  of  form 
ing  a  complete  fyllem  of  the  epicurean  philofophy.  New  notes 
we  fay:  for  Creech  had  publiflied  in  1695  an  edition  of  Lu 
cretins  in  latin,  with  notes,  which  were  afterwards  printed  a 
the  end  of  the  engliih  tranflation.  Another  edition  of  thi^ 
much  enlarged,  was  publiflied  in  171 7  in  8vo.  2.  In  1684  hf 
publiflied  a  tranflation  of  Horace  ;  in  which  however. he  ha? 
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iitted  fome  few  odes.  As  to  the  fatires,  he  was  advifed,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  to  turn  them  to  our  own  time  ; 
fince  Rome  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vices  ;  and  parallels  for 
hypocrify,  profanenefs,  avarice,  and  the  like,  were  eafy  to  be 
found.  But  thofe  crimes,"  he  declares,  "  were  out  of  his  ac- 
«^uaintance;  and  fince  the  character  is  the  fame  whoever  the 
perfon  is,  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  being  hated,  as  to  make  any 
iifobliging  application.  Such  pains,"  fays  he,  *'  would  look 
like  an  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dunghill."  Thefe  are  his 
capital  performances  ;  but  he  tranflated  other  things  of  a  fmalier 
kind,  as,  3.  The  idylliums  of  Theocritus,  with  Rapin's  difcourfe 
of  paftorais,  16S4,  8vo.  4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  firit 
book  of  elegies ;  the  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth  of  the 
fecond  book ;  the  itory  of  Lucretia,  out  of  his  book  de  Fafiis  ; 
and  the  fecond  and  third  of  Virgil's  eclogues ;  printed  in  a  col- 
leclion  of  mifcellany  poems,  1684.  5.  The  thirteenth  fatire  of 
Juvenal,  with  notes.  Printed  in  the  englifh  tranflation  of  the 
fatires,  1693,  in  folio.  6.  A  tranflation  into  englifli  of  the 
verfes  prefixed  to  Qu_intinle's  Complete  Gardener.  7.  The 
lives  of  Solon,  Pelopidas,  and  Cleomenes,  from  Plutarch. 
8.  The  life  of  Pelopidas,  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  9.  Laconic 
apophthegms,  or  remarkable  fayings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plu- 
'arch.  10.  A  difcourfe  concerning  Socrates's  daemon,  and  the 
■  wo  firft  books  of  the  Sympofiacs,  from  Plutarch.  Thefe 
tranflations  from  Plutarch  were  publifhed  in  the  englifli  tranila- 
tions  of  his  Lives  and  Morals.  1 1.  A  tranflation  of  Manilius's 
Aftronomicon,  dated  from  All-fouls,  Odi.  10,  1696. — On  his 
father's  monument  he  is  called  "  the  learned,  much  admired, 
and  much  envied  Mr.  Creech." 

CRELLIUS  (John),  was  born,  1590,  in  a  village  near  Nu- 
remberg.    After  having  received  his   education  in  that  place, 

e  embraced  fome  heterodox  opinions  ;  but  the  country  where 
he  lived  not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confcience,  he  panted  after  a 
freer  air,  "  ubi  fentire  quae  vellet,  &  qu?e  fentiret  dicere  liceret  j" 
"  where  he  might  think  what  he  pleafed,  and  fpeak  what  he 
thought,"  as  the  writer  of  his  life  expreiles  it.  Pie  went  into 
Poland  therefore  in  1612,  where  the  unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  profeflbr,  and  was  afterwards  made  minifter. 
He  has  written  feveral  tra£ts  upon  the  new  Teftament,  and  an 
anfwer  to  a  book  of  Grotius's,  intituled  "  De  fatisfa£lione 
Chrifti,"  which  Grotius  drev/  up  againll  the  do£lriiie  of  Soci- 
nus.  He  wrote  alfo  a  book  of  morals,  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  maintaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  certain  oc  a- 
fions  to  beat  their  wives  ;  which,  if  true,  would  probably  ex- 
pofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  all  his 
other  fingularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  Racovia  of  an  epi- 
demic fever  in  his  43d  year  [c]. 

[c]   See  the  life  of  Crellius  prefixed  (o  the  fecond  volume  of  Bibliotheca  fratium 

P'.'ijiiorum. 
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He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  been  fo  by  thofe  who  cannot  be  fufpedled  of  the  lead 
partiality  to  him.  "  I  thank  you/'  fays  Grotius,  "  for  youi 
letter  and  the  kind  prefent  of  your  book.  I  am  refolved  tc 
read  over  and  over  again  whatever  you  (hall  write,  as  I  an* 
fure  I  cannot  do  it  but  with  great  advantage  to  myfelf.  Wher 
I  received  your  letter,  I  was  intent  upon  your  commentary  or 
the  epiflle  to  the  Galatians.  You  have  very  happily  hit  upor 
the  fcope  and  defign  of  this  epiflle,  and  ftiewn  the  conneflior 
which  plainly  runs  through  it."  And  in  another  place,  fpeak 
ing  of  Crellius's  book  againft  himfelf,  he  owns  it  to  be  writtei* 
with  great  modefty  and  erudition,  though  he  does  not  approv< 
the  fentiments  contained  in  it  [d]. 

"  Crellius,"  fays  father  Simon,  "  is  a  grammarian,  a  philofo- 
pher,  and  a  divine  throughout.  He  has  a  wonderful  addref 
in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  his  owfi  prejudices.  He  fup 
ports  the  doctrines  of  his  fe<Sl  with  fo  much  fubtlety,  that  hi 
does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelf,  but  to  make  th< 
Scriptures  fpeak  for  him,  even  where  they  are  moft  againf 
him  [e]."  Thefe  are  prodigious  things  for  men  to  fay  of  ow 
another,  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  about  what  the" 
call  the  fundamentals  of  religion  :  efpecially  if  we  confidei 
how  common  it  is  for  one  party  to  wifFi  the  other  damned,  onl 
for  not  believing  perhaps  quite  fo  much  as  they  do.  ' 

CREMONINI  (Cjefar),  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Ferrari 
and  at  Padua,  raifed  himfelf  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fame,  thai 
princes  and  kings  were  ambitious  to  procure  his  portrait.  H 
was  born  at  Cento  in  the  Modenefe,  in  1550  ;  he  died  at  Paduf 
of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of  80.  His  principal  works  are' 
I.  Amirita  e  Clori  favola  filvcftre,  Ferrara,  1591,  4to.  2.  ] 
nafcimento  di  Venetia,  Bergamo,  1617,  i2mo.  3.  De  phyfic 
auditu,  1596,  folio.  4.  De  calido  innato,  1626,  4to.  5.  D 
fenfibus  &  facultate  appetiva,  1644,  4to.  and  other  works  whic 
Ihew  that  his  religious  creed  was  reducible  to  very  few  article! 
He  thought  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  Aridotle,  th 
foul  is  material,  capable  of  corruption,  and  mortal,  as  well  2 
the  fouls  of  brutes. 

CRENIUS  (Thomas),  of  the  marche  of  Brandenburg} 
rector  in  Hungary,  correcflor  of  the  prefs  at  Rotterdam  and  i 
Leyden,  died  at  the  latter  place  in  1728,  at  89  years  of  age,  al, 
ter  drenching  Europe  with  his  compilations.  The  moft  ufefi' 
of  them  are:  1.  Confjlia  &  methodi  aureae  fludiorum  optini 
inflituendorum,  Rotterdam  1692,  4to.  This  volume  was  fo' 
lowed  by  two  others,  printed  in  1696,  at  Leyden.     The  firft  ii{ 

tituled  :   De  philologia,   &  ftudiis  liberalis  dodlrinse.     The  (i 

•'-..<■■"■  t 

[d]  Grotius,  epifl.  p.  i.  ep.  iqj,  &  commenfateurs  du  ncuveau  teftament,  & 
_532.  par  Rich.  Simon. 

[e]  Hifteire    critique    des  principaux  "  ~ 
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'oiul :  De  erudltione  comparanda.  2.  Mufjeum  philologi- 
;um,  2  vols.  i2mo..  3.  Thcfaurus  librorum  philologicorum, 
?.  vols.  8vo.  4.  De  furlbus  librariis,  Leyden,  1705,  J2mo.  5. 
''afciculi  diflertationum  philologo-hiltoricarum,  5  vol.  i2mo. 
1.  Diilertationes  philologies,  2  vols,  i  zmo,  7.  Commcntationes 
n  varios  audlores,  3  vols.  i2mo. 

CREQIJl  (Charles  de,)  prince  de  Foix,  due  de  Lefdi- 
;uieres,  governor  of  Dauphiny,  peer  and  marlhal  of  France  j 
liltinguiflaed  himfelf  at  all  opportunities,  from  the  fiege  of  La- 
)n,  in  1594,  until  his  death.  His  duel  with  don  Philippiii, 
?aiiard  of  Savoy,  conduced  very  much  to  increafe  his  renown.  • 
The  quarrel  arofe  about  a  fcarf.  Crequi  having  gained  a  fort 
rom  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  don  Philippin,  obliged  to 
etire  in  hafte,  changed  drefles  with  a  common  foldier,  with-  ' 
at  perceiving  that  he  left  a  very  fine  fcarf,  now  fallen  to  the 
iOt  of  a  man  in  the  regiment  of  Crequi.  The  next  day  a  trum- 
pet from  the  troops  of  Savoy  came  to  demand  the  dead.  Cre- 
|ui  charged  him  to  tell  don  Philippin,  to  be  more  careful  for 
he  future  in  keeping  the  favours  of  ladies.  Incenfed  at  this 
[eproachful  mefl'age,  don  Philippin  fent  him  a  cartel.  The 
^'renchman  had  the  fortune  by  a  thruft  of  the  fword  to  lay  the 
Javoyard  on  the  ground,  granted  him  his  life,  and  gave  him  a 
iirgeon  to  look  after  his  wounds.  A  report  was  fpead,  that 
!^requi  had  boafted  tliat  he  had  fhed  th<:  blood  of  Savoy.  Don 
^hilippin,  irritated  at  this  conduct  in  the  duke,  fent  once 
nore  to  call  him  out.  The  baftard  of  Savoy  was^not  more  fuc- 
efsful  than  in  the  former  affair  ;  he  loft  his  life  near  the  Rhone 
01599.     From  the  time  of  this  tranfa£lion,  Crequi  proceeded 

0  fignalize  himfeif  without  interruption.  He  received  the  ba- 
on  of  marfhal  of  France  in  1662,  relieved  Aft,  and  Verrue,  be- 
ieged  by  the  Spaniards;  took  Pignerol  and  the  Maurienne,  in 
630,  defeated  the  forces  of  Spain  at  the  battle  of  Thefin  in 
636,  and  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen 
a  1638,  at  about  60  years  of  age,  as  he  was  feating  himfelf 
lear  a  large  tree  to  make  obfervations  with  his  glaiTes.  This 
iiftich  was  made  on  his  deatli : 

Qui  fuit  eloquii  flumen,  qui  flum^n  in  armis. 
Ad  flumen,  Martis  flumine,  clarus  obit  j 

1  aliufion  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  very  perfuafjve,  and 
I'hich  he  ftill  rendered  more  efficacious  by  his  politenefs  and 
;enerofity.  He  difplayed  thefe  qualities  at  Rome,  where  he 
vas  fent  by  the  king  as  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  pope  Ur- 
an  VIII.  in  1633.  Crequi  fuccelfively  married  two  daughters 
•f  the  conftable  de  Lefdiguieres.  He  had  children  only  by  his 
ormer  wife.  His  real  name  was  Blanchefort ;  but  his  fa- 
her  having   married  Mary  de  Crequi,  obtained  the  cftate  of 
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tliat  family  only  on  condition  that  he  fliould  take  the  name  and 
bear  the  arms  of  it. 

CRECHTI   (FRANgois  de,)  great  grandfon  of  the  foregoing, 
marfhal  of  France  in   1668,  was  defeated,  notwithftanding  the 
prodigies  of  valour  he  {hewed,  in  1675,  near  Confarbrick  on  the 
Sare.     "  He  was  a  man,"  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  "  of  an  enter- 
prifing  courage,  capable  of  the  moft    brilliant  and  the  boldell 
actions,  dangerous   to  his  country  no  lefs  than  to  the  enemy.'' 
No  fooner  efcaped  with  difficulty  from  the  battle  of  Confarbrick 
than  lie  ruflied  upon  new  dangers  to  throw  himfcif  into  Treves 
He  chofe  rather  to  be  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion  than  ca- 
pitulate.    He  was  taken  prifoner  by  Charles  IV   duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  through  the  treachery  of  a  certain  Bois-Jourdan,  who  en- 
tered into  a  capitulation  unknown  to  the  marflial.     The  twc 
campaigns  of  1677  and   1678  fliewed  him   to  poflefs  fuperioi 
talents.     He  barred  the  entrance  into  Lorrain,  againft   duk( 
Charles  V.  beat  him  at  Kocherfberg  in  Alfatia  ;  took  Fribour^ 
before  his  face,  pafled  the  river  Kins  in  his  prefence,  purfuec 
him  towards  Ofremburg,  attacked  him  in  his  retreat ;  and  hav 
jng  immediately  after  taken  fort  Kehel  fword  in  hand,  he  wen 
and  burnt  the  bridge  of  Strafburg.     In  1684  he  took  Luxem 
burg,  and  died   three  years   afterwards,  Feb.  4,  1687,  at  thi 
age  of  63,  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  would  have  beei 
a  fit  fuccefibr  to  marfhal  Turenne,  when  age  fhould  have  mo 
derated  the  impetuofity  of  his  courage.     The   marfhal  de  Cre 
qui   was    commander  of  the  gallies  from    j66i.     The  granc 
Conde  was  not  an  admirer  of  this  general ;  and  yet,  after  thi 
affair  of  Confarbrick,  he  could  not  refrain  from  faying  to  Loui 
XiV:  "  Your  majefly  has  now  the  greateft  warrior  your  fer 
vice  ever  knew."     He  left  by  his  confort,  Armande  de  St.  Ge 
lais,  only  one  daughter,  married  to  Charles  Holland  de  Tre 
raoilles  duke  de  Floar. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria),  an  Italian,  was  born  a 
Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for  poetry  and  elo 
quence  developed  themfelves  early.  His  verfes  at  firfl  had  toi 
much  pomp  and  point ;  but  refiding  in  Rome,  and  reading  th 
beft  Italian  poets,  brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  re 
formed  himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  genera. 
From  this  motive  he  projected  the  eflablifliment  of  a  ne\ 
academy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia  ;  the  members  of  whic 
at  the  firfl  did  not  exceed  fourteen,  but  afterwards  increafc 
much.  They  called  themfelves  the  fliepherds  of  Arcadia,  an' 
each  took  the  name  of  fome  fhepherd  and  fome  place  in  that  an 
tient  kingdom.  The  founder  of  this  fociety  was  appointed  th 
director  of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  pofl  thirty-eigh 
years ;  namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  ii 
J 728.     Among  a  great  number  of  works,  in  verfe  and  profe 
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th'  principal  is,  "  An  hiftory  of  the  italiaw  poetry,"  very  much 
■med,  and  reprinted,  173 1,  at  Venice,  in  fix  vols.  4to.  This 
ory  is  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  containing  anecdotes 
.talian  poets.  He  publiihed  alfo  "  An  hirtory  of  the  academy 
\rcadia,  together  with  the  lives  of  the  moll  illuftrious  Area- 
IS  :"  and  many  other  works. 

JRESCENTIIS  (Peter  de),  native  of  Boulogne,  travelled 
;  ty  vears  as  a  p'^aflitloner  in  the  law,  for  the  fake  of  avoid- 
jii^;  the  dillrefies  of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  70  he  returned, 
in  order  to  fet  about  a  work  on  agriculture,  which  he  dedic:!red 
to  Charles  II.  king  of  Sicily,  who  died  in  1308.  It  is  enti*:uled  : 
Opus  ruralium  commodorum.  There  are  two  fcarce  editions 
of  it:  Louvain  1474,  and  Florence  J  481,  foUo.  it  is  alfo  in 
the  Rei  rufticse  fcriptores,  by  Gefner,  Leipfic,  1735,  2  vols.  410. 
A  french  tranllation  has  been  made  of  it,  Paris,  i486,  folio  ; 
jind  one  in  Italian,  Florence,  1605,  4to. 

CRESSEY,  orCRESSY  (Hugh  Paulin,  or  Serenus),  a 
i^celebrated  writer  in  behalf  of  the  papifts,  and  one  of  their  ec- 
jclefiaftlcal  hiftorians,  was  born   at  Wakefield  in  Yorkihire  in 
the  year  1605.     His  father  was  Hugh  Crefiey,  efq.  barrifter  of 
Lincoln's-inn ;  his  mother's  name   was  Margery,  the  daughter 
iflf  Dr.  Thomas  Doylie,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  London.     He 
was  educated  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  about  14,  when,  iii  lent  term  16 19, 
he  wa<;  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  with  great  vigour 
and  diligence  -,   and  in  1626  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton- 
college,  in  that  univerfity.     After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A. 
and  M.  A.  he  entered  into   orders,  and  became  chaplain   to 
Thomas  lord  Wentworth,  then  lord  prefident  of  the  north,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years.     About   1638  he  went  over  to  Ire- 
land With  that  wife  and  worthy  noblem.an   Lucius  Carey,  lord 
vifcount  Falkland,  to  whom  he  was  likewife  chaplain,  and  by 
him  much  countenanced  and  efteemed.     By  the  favour  of  this 
nobleman,  when  fecretary  of  (late,  he  was,  in  1642,  promoted  to 
a  canonry  of  Windfor,  and  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  Laughlin  in 
Ireland  ;  but  through  the  diilurbances  of  the  times,  he  never 
attained  the  pofleffion  of  either  of  thefe  preferments.    After  the 
•unfortunate  death  of  his  patron,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  he  found  himfelf  In  a  manner  deftitute  of  fubfiftence, 
and  therefore  readily  accepted  a  propofal  that  was  made  him  of 
travelling  v/ith  Charles  Bertie,  efq.   afterwards  created  earl   of 
■Falmouth,  a  great  favourite  of  king  Charles  II.  unhappily  {lain 
in  a  battle  at  fea  in  the  firft  dutch  war  after  the  relloration.   Ho 
quitted  England  in  1644,  and  making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  his 
pupil,  moved  by  the  declining  Hate   of  the  church  of  England, 
he  began  to  liflen  to  the  perfuafion  of  the  romifli  divines  ;  and 
-in  1646  made  a  public  profelhon  at  Rome  of  his  being  recon- 
ciled 
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ciled  to  that  church.  He  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
publiflied  the  motives  of  his  converiion,  which  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  romaniils,  and  is  ftill  confidered  by  them  as  a 
performance  of  extraordinary  merit.  After  taking  this  ftep,  he 
■was  much  inclined  to  become  a  monk  of  the  carthufian  order,  and ! 
had  thoughts  of  entering  into  the  monaftery  of  englifli  carthufians 
at  Nieuport  in  Flanders ;  but  from  this  he  was  difluaded  by 
fome  of  his  zealous  countrymen,  who  were  defirous  that  he 
iliould  continue  to  employ  his  pen  in  defence  of  their  religion; 
for  which  the  fevere  difcipUne  of  that  order  would  have  allowed 
him  but  little  time ;  and  therefore,  by  their  advice,  he  laid  afide 
that  defign  ;  and  being  recommended  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
<lowager  of  England,  he  was  taken  under  her  protection  ;  and, 
feeing  invited  by  the  benediCliae  college  of  englilh  monks  at 
Douay  in  Fbnders,  he  at  length  refolved  to  retire  thither  •,  and, 
for  the  expence  of  liis  journey  received  ore  hundred  crowns,  as 
a  bounty  from  that  princefs,  who  could  but  ill  fpare  even  fo 
fmall  a  fum  at  that  time.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Douay 
he  entered  into  the  benedi£line  order  ;  and  upon  that  occafiou 
changed  the  name  he  received  at  his  baptifm,  of  Hugh  Paulin, 
for  that  of  Serenus  de  CrefTey,  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
known  to  the  learned  worW.  He  remained  about  feven  years 
or  more  in  that  college ;  and  during  his  refidence  there  pub- 
liflied a  large  work  of  the  myftical  theology.  After  the  re- 
itoration,  and  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  queen  Catherine  ap- 
pointed our  author,  who  was  then  become  one  of  the  miflfion  in 
i£ngland,her  chaplain,  and  thenceforward  he  refided  in  Somer- 
fet-houfe  in  the  Strand.  The  great  regularity  of  his  life,  his 
fmcere  and  unaffe£\ed  pic-y,  his  modeft  and  mild  behaviour,  his 
refpetlful  deportment  to  perfons  of  diftin-£lion,  with  whom  he 
was  formerly  acquainted  when  a  proteftant  j  and  the  care  he 
took  to  avoid  all  concern  in  political  affairs,  or  intrigues  of  ftate, 
preferved  him  in  quiet  and  fafety  even  in  the  moft  troublefome 
times.  He  was,  however,  a  very  zealous  champion  in  the  caufe 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  continually  writing  in  defence 
of  its  doctrines,  or  in  anfwer  to  the  books  of  controverfy, 
written  by  proteftants  of  diflinguilhed  learning  or  figure  ;  and 
as  this  engaged  him  in  variety  of  difputes,  he  quickly  gained  a 
great  reputation  with  both  parties  ;  the  papifts  looking  upon 
him  as  one  of  their  ablefl  advocates,  and  the  proteftants  allowing 
that  he  was  a  grave,  a  fenfible,  and  a  candid  writer.  But  that 
which,  of  all  his  performances,  contributed  moft  to  make  him 
known,  was  his  large  and  copious  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  which 
was  indeed  a  work  of  great  pains  and  labour,  and  executed 
with  much  accuracy  and  diligence.  He  propofed  to  have  pub- 
iilhed  another  volume  of  it,  which  was  to  have  brought  the 
hiftory   as    low    as    the    diflblution    of    monafteries   by    king 
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Henry  VIII.  but  before  he  had  proceeded  full  three  hundred 

\  ns  lower  than  the  Norman  conqueft,  his  life  and  labours  were 
c  .  ether  fufpended.  We  are  not  however  to  fuppofe  from  hence 
:i!  it  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  this  large  work.  On  the 
Ci  ntrary,  we  find  him  very  warmly  engaged  in  all  the  contro- 
.  ci  Ties  of  the  times ;  and  yet  that  he  had  fome  leifure  to  bellow 
I.-,  on  works  of  another  nature.  His  lalt  difpute  was  in  reference 
>  a  book  written  by  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterwards 
Liihopof  Worcefter  ;  to  which,  though  feveral  anfwers  were 
z'i\cn  by  the  ableft  of  the  popifli  writers,  there  was  none  that 
il-cmed  to  merit  reply,  excepting  that  penned  by  father  Crefley; 
■'.:  \  this  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  very  illullrious  antagonilt, 
)ld  friend  and  acquaintance  at  Oxford,  Edward  earl  of  Cla- 
ion,  who,notwithftanding,  treated  him  on  thisoccafion  fome- 
t  feverely,  which  induced  our  author  to  addrefs  to  him  an 
••  ..piftle  apologetical  to  a  perfon  of  honour,"  1674,  8vo.  Being 
,iov/  grown  far  in  years,  and  having  no  very  promifing  fcene 
re  his  eyes,  from  the  warm  fpirit  that  appeared  agaiuft  popery 
ngft  all  ranks  of  people,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  feek  for 
p.icc  and  filence  in  a  country  retirement;  and  accordingly  widi- 
dw  vv  for  fome  time  to  the  houfe  of  Richard  Caryll,  efq.  a  gen- 
rl.nian  of  affluent  fortune  at  Eaft  Grinilead  inSuflex-,  and,  dying 
on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  1674,  being  then  near  the  70th  year  of 
[lis  age,  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  of  that  place.  His 
io'.'s  was  much  regretted  by  thofe  of  his  communion,  as  being 
o:ie  of  their  ableft  champions  ;  ready  to  draw  his  pen  in  their 
defence  on  every  occafion,  and  fure  of  having  his  pieces  read 
witli  fingular  favour  and  attention.  His  memory  alfo  was  re- 
vered by  the  proteftants,  as  well  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his 
manners,  and  his  mild  and  humble  deportment,  as  for  the  plain- 
net's,  candour,  and  decency  with  which  he  had  managed  all 
the  controverfies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that  had 
procured  him  in  return  far  more  kindnefs  and  refpe6l,  than  al- 
rm  ft  any  other  of  his  party  had  met  with,  or  indeed  deferred, 

CRETIN  (GuiLLAUME  DU  Bois,  furnamed),  chanter  of  the 

^  e.  Chapelle  at  Paris,  treafurer  of  that  at  Vincennes,  chronicler 

r(  val,  that  is,  hiftorian,  under  the  kings  Charles  VIII.  Lewis  XII. 

;i'  1  Francis  I.   died  in  the  year  1525.     Clement  Marot  ftyles 

•iini   the  fovereign  of  french  poets ;  but  this  fovereign  would 

lot  be  now  on  the  gallic  Parnafllis,  unlefs  it  were  among  tl.c 

iaves  of  the  mufes.     His  productions,  reprinted  at  Paris   in 

^  ^24,  i2mo,  abound  too  much  in  puns,  points,  and  equivoque* 

Rabelais  has    remarked  in  his  Pantagruel,  where  Cretin  ap- 

.rs   under  the  name  of  old   Rominagrobis).     This  flat  and 

:pid  playing  upon  words  re-appeared  in  France,  not  many 

years  ago,  under  the  name   of  calembours.      The  laft  century 

had  already   feen  the  ridiculous  fancies  of  old  Cretin  revived, 

^nder  the  name  of   turlupias.     When  literature    and  pollte- 
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nefs  were  at  their  height,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
the  court  was  infettled  with  it ;  and  M.  D'Armagnac,  grand- 
€cuyer  of  France,  having  al'ked  Henry  Julius,  prince  of  Conde, 
why  they  faid  guet-a-pen,  and  not  guet-a-1'Inde  ?  "  For  the 
fame  reafon,"  returned  the  prince,  "  that  it  is  faid,  that  M.  D'Ar-J 
magnac  is  a  turhipin,  and  not  a  turkichene." 

CREW  (Dr.  Nathanael),  bifliop  of  Durham,  a  man 
much  more  confiderable  for  liis  birth  and  ftation,  in  which  he 
lived  with  great  hofpitahty,  than  for  the  firmnefs  of  his  con- 
du6l.  He  was  the  fifth  fon  of  John  lord  Crew,  to  which  title 
he  fucceeded  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  He  was  born 
Jan.  31,  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln -college,  Oxford, 
of  which  univerfity  he  was  protlor  in  1663.  In  April  16683 
he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  Charles  II.  and  the  fame 
month  dean  of  Chichefter,  and  in  1671  bilhop  of  Oxford, 
from  which  fee  he  was  tranflated  to  that  of  Durham  in  06lobei 
16-74.  At  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel-royal,  and  fworn  of  the  privy- council ;  and  in  i68c 
•was  appointed  of  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion.  Upon  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  bifnop  of  London,  he  was  ccmminioned,  with 
Dr.  Sprat,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  Dr.  White,  bifhop  of  Pe- 
terborough, to  exercife  ecclefiaftical  jurif<ii£tion  in  that  diocefe. 
He  was  prefent  in  this  office  in  February  1686,  at  the  exa- 
mination  of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton  for  orders  ;  and  admiring  th^, 
readinefs  of  his  anfwers,  promifed  to  make  Mr.  Wharton  hij 
chaplain,  but  broke  his  word  with  him  •,  for  which  reafon  tha( 
learned  writer,  in  his  MS.  diary  of  his  Hfe,  fpeaks  of  him  with 
great  contempt,  as  a  man  of  no  veracity.  His  lordfhip  was  or 
all  occafions  fo  compliant  with  the  court,  that  he  was  forwarcj 
in  fhewing  refpecl  to  the  pope's  nuncio  fent  thither  ;  and  re- 
fufed  to  introduce  Dr.  Patrick,  dean  of  Peterborough,  to  kil) 
the  king's  hand,  on  account  of  his  zeal  againft  popery.  Bu! 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing  immediately 
put  an  end  to  his  concurrence  with  the  meafures  of  kin^ 
James,  from  whofe  council-board  he  withdrew  :  and  the  dreac 
of  the  confequences  of  his  former  behaviour  induced  him  t( 
abfcond  upon  the  abdication  of  that  king,  in  which  fituatior 
he  offered  to  compound  for  his  oflences  by  a  refignation  o 
his  bifhopric,  particularly  to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  whofe  generofit] 
he  would  depend  for  an  allowance  of  a  thoufand  pounds  : 
year  during  his  life  ;  which  offer  the  do£lor  refufed.  Tht 
bifhop  afterwards  ventured  out  of  his  retreat  to  the  convention 
parliament,  in  order  to  make  a  merit  with  the  new  govern! 
ment  by  voting  for  it.  But  their  majeilies  had  fo  ill  an  opi 
nion  of  him,  that  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  acSl  of  indem- 
nity pafl'ed  in  1690.  However,  at  laft  a  full  pardon  wa 
procured  for  him  by  the  dean,  as  well  from  his  own  difpo 
tition  to  oiTices  of  that  kind,  as  the  folicitatious  of  his  frient 
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! .  William  Bates,  the  politeftwriter  among  the  prefbyteriang 
"  liis  time,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  blfliop's  interelt.    His 
rdlhip  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  dying  Sept.  12,  1721. 
CREVIER  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a  Parifian,  was  trained 
3  under  the  celebrated  KoUin,  and   afterwards  became  profef- 
i-  of  rhetoric.     Upon  the  death  of  his  mailer,  in  1 741,  he 
lok  upon  him  to  finifli  his  "  Roman  Hiilory."     He  publiihed 
!ier  works,  and  was  greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue 
id  religion,  as  well  as  letters.     His  death  happened,  1765,  in 
very  advanced  age.     Befides  the  continuation  jiift  menticn^d, 
:  publifhed,  i.  An  edition  of  Livy,  1748,  cum  notis,  in  6  vols. 
:o  •,  and  afterwards  another  edition,  better  adapted  to  the  ufc 
•  his  pupils,  in  6  vols,  fmall  8vo.     2    L'hiftoire  des  empereurs 
_'s   Romains  jufqu'a    Conltantin,    1 749,   12  torn.    i2mo.     3. 
[illoire  de  I'univerfite  de  Paris,  7  torn.  i2mo.     4.  Rhetorique 
raiKjoife;    a  methodical  and  ufeful  work.      5.  Obfervations 
ir  FEfprit  des  Loix.      Here  he  ventured  out   of  his  depth  ; 
■:  fliould  have  kept  within  the  precin6ls  of  the  belles  lettres. 
CRICHTON  (James),  was    a  foots  gentleman,  who  lived 
I  tlie  xvith  century,  and  of  whom  very  extraordinary  things 
■e  related,  with  regard  to  his  endov/ments  both  of  body  and 
liiul.     Thefe  were  eftcemed  fo  great,  that  he  obtained  the  ap- 
eliation  of  "  The  admirable  Crichton,"  and  by  that  title  he 
as  continued  to  be  diftingui filed  down    to  the  prefent  day. 
lie  accounts  given  of  his  abilities  and  attainments  are  indeed. 
)  wonderful,  that  they  feem  fcarcely  to  be  credible;  and  many 
erfons  have  been  difpofed  to  confider  them  as  almoft  entirely 
ibuious,  though  they  have  been  delivered  with  the  utmolt  con- 
dcnce,  and  without  any  degree  of  hefitation,  by  various  writers. 
he  time  of  Crichton's  birth  is  faid  by  the  generality  of  authors, 
)  have  been  in  155 1  ;  but  according  to  lord  Buchan,  it  appears 
cm  feveral  circumftances,  that  he  Vv'as  born  in  the  month  of 
lUguft,  1560.     His  father  was  Robert  Crichton  of  EUiock  in 
le  county  of  Perth,  and  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  queen 
lary's  reign,  from  1561  to  1573  »  P'^^^  of  which  time  he  held 
lat  office  in  conjunction  with  Spens  of  Condie.     The  mother 
f  James  Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of 
r  James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Robert 
uke  of  Albany,  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  II.  by  Elizabeth 
in'iYy  or  More  as  fhe  is  commonly  called.     It  is  hence  evident, 
lat  when  the  admirable  Crichton  boafted,  as  he  did  abroad,  that 
e  was  fprung  from  fcottifli  kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was 
grceable  to  truth.     Neverthelefs,  Thomas  Dempfter,  who  fuf- 
ciently  amplifies  his  praifes  in  other  refpe£ls,  paHes  a  fevere 
snfure   upon  him  on  this  account  •,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
ble,  as  Dempfter  lived  fo  near  the  time,  and  was  well  acquaint- 
i  with  the  genealogies  of  the  great  families  of  Scotland.  James 
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Crichton  is  fald  to  have  received  his  grammatical  education  a' 
Perth,  and  to  have  ftudied  philolbphy  in  the  univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew.  His  tutor  in  that  univerGty  was  Mr.  John  Rutherford. 
a  profeflbr  at  that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diilii  - 
guiihed  himfelf  by  wriring  four  books  on  Ariltotle's  Logic,  and, 
a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  But  nothing,  according  to  Mac-' 
kenzie,  can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  Rutherford's  worth  and 
merit,  than  his  being  mailer  of  that  wonder  and  prodigy  of  liis 
age,  the  great  and  admirable  Crichton.  However,  it  is  not  to 
this  profefTor  alone  that  the  honour  is  afcribed  of  having  formed 
lo  e.xtraordinary  a  chai-acter.  There  are  others  who  may  put  lu 
their  claim  to  a  fliare  in  the  fame  glory  ;  for  Aldus  Manutius, 
who  calls  Crichton  hrfl;  coufin  to  the  king,  fays  that  he  was  edu- 
cated, along  with  his  majeily,  under  Buchanan,  Hepburn  and 
Robertfon,  as  well  as  Rutherford.  Indeed,  whatever  might  be 
the  natural  force  of  his  genius,  many  mailers  muft  have  been 
necefl'ary,  in  order  to  his  acquiring  fuch  a  variety  of  attainments 
as  he  is  reprefented  to  have  poni^iled.  For  it  is  related,  that  he 
had  fcarcely  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had 
run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  fpe:;k 
and  write  to  perfection  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for  he  had  likewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  highell  de- 
gree in  riding,  dancing  and  fmging,  and  in  playing  upon  all  forts 
of  inftruments.  Crichton,  being  thus  accompliflied,  went  abroad 
upon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris  •,  of  his  tranf- 
a£lions  at  which  place  the  following  account  is  given.  Ke 
caufed  fix  placards  to  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  fchools,  halls 
and  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  and  on  the  pillars  and 
polls  before  the  houfes  of  the  mod  renowned  men  for  literature 
in  the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any  arc  or 
fcience  to  difpute  with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  that  day 
fix  weeks,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  at- 
tend them,  and  be  ready  to  anfwer  to  whatever  fliould  be  pro- 
pofed  to  him  in  any  art  or  fcience,  and  in  any  of  thefe  twelve 
languages,  hebrew,  fyriac,  arable,  greek,  latin,  fpanifli,  french, 
Italian,  englifli,  dutch,  flemiOi,  and  fclavonian  ;  and  this  either  in 
verfe  or  profe,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  difputant.  During  this 
whole  time,  inftead  of  clofely  applying  to  his  fludies,  he  re- 
garded nothing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well-managed  horfe,  tofhng  the  pike,  handling  the  mufquet, 
and  other  military  feats  ;  or  elfe  he  employed  himfelf  in  do- 
meftic  games,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts  of  mufic  vocal  and  indru- 
mental  ;  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and  the  like  diverfions  of  youth. 
This  condu£l  fo  provoked  the  Undents  of  tlis  univerfity,  that, 
beneath  the-  placard  that  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they 
caufed  the  following  words  to  be  written  :  ''  If  you  would  meet 
with  this  monlter  of  perfe£lion,  to  fearch  for  him,  either  in  the 
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rern  or  the  brothel  is  the  readieft  way  to  find  him."     Ne- 
■rthelefs,  when  the  day  appointed  arrrived,   Crichton  appeared 
the  college  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  expref- 
Mi  in  the  difputation  which  lafted  from  nine  in  the  morning 
1  fix  at  night.     At  length,  the  prefident,  after  extolling  hlin 
ghly,  for  tiie  many  rare  and  excellent  endowments  which  God 
id  nature  had  beftowed  upon  him,  role  from  his  chair  •,  and^ 
rcompanled  by  four  of  the  moft  eminent  profeflbrs  of  the  uni- 
Tfity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purfe  full  of  gold,  as  a 
tlimony  of  their  approbation  and  favour.     The  whole  ended 
ith  the  repeated  acclamations   and  huzzas  of  the  fpe^latorsj. 
id  henceforward  our  young  difputant  was  called  "  The  admi- 
ble  Crichton."     It  is  added,  that  he  was  fo  little  f<itigued  with 
e   difpute,  that  he  went  the   very  next  day  to   the  Louvre, 
here   he   had  a  match  at  tilting,   an    exercife  then  In  great 
)gue ;    and,   in   prefence    of  fome   princes  of   the    court    of 
ranee,  and   a  great  many  ladies,  carried  away  the  ring  fifteen 
T.es  fucceihvely,  and  broke  as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen. 
The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton  is,  that  he  went  to 
ome,  where  he  fixed  a  placard  in  all  the  eminent  places  of 
le  city,  in  the  following  terms :    "  Nos   Jacobus  Crielitonus, 
:otu3,  cuicunque  rei  propofitx  ex  improvifo  refpondebimus.'* 
1  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold  challenge,  to  an- 
.er  to  any  queftion  that  could  be  propofed  to  him,  without 
s  being  previoufly  advcrtifed  of  it,  could  not  efcape  the  ridi- 
ile   of  a  pafquinade.     It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowife 
icouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed ,  and 
at,  in  prefence  of  the  pope,  many  cardinals,  bifhops,  and 
)Ctors  of  divinity,   and  profelibrs  in  all  the  fciences,  he  dif- 
ayed  fuch  wonderful  proofs  of  his  univerfal  knowledge,  that 
'.  excited  no  lefs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.     Bocca- 
".i,  who  v/as  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  different  re- 
tion  of  the  matter.     According  to  this  author,  the  pafquinade 
;ainfl  Crichton,  which  was  to  the  following  effeft,   "  And  he 
at  will  fee  it,  let  him  go  to  the  fign  of  the  Falcon,  and  it  (hall 
:  fiiewn,"  made  fueh  an  imprefiion  upon   him,  that  he  left  a 
ace  where  he  had  been  fo  grofsly  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon 
level  with  jugglers  and  mountebanks.     From  Rome  he  went 
Venice,  at  his  approach  to  which  city  he  appears  to  have  been 
confiderable  diltrefs,  of  mind  at  leall,  if  not  with  regard  to 
:ternal  circumftances.      This  is  evident  from  the  following 
les  of  his  poem,  In  fuum  ad  urbem  Vcnetam  appulfum  : 

Ssepe  meos  animo  cafu3  meditabar  iniquos, 
Sspe  humeiftabam  guttis  ftillantibus  ora. 

he  chief  defign  of  Crichton  in  his  poem   was  to  obtain  a  fa- 
iurable  reception  at  Venice,  and  particularly  from  Aldus  ISla- 

nutius, 
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nutlus,  wliofe  praifes  he  celebrates  in  very  high  ftrains.  "When 
he  prelentcd  his  verfcs  to  Manutius,  that  critic  was  ftruck  with 
a  very  agreeable  furprife  ;  and  judged,  froni  the  performance, 
that  the  author  of  it  niuft  be  a  perlbn  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius. Upon  difcourfing  with  the  ftranger,  he  was  filled  with 
admiration  ;  and,  finding  him  to  be  (killed  in  every  fubjecSt,  he 
introduced  him  to  the  ^acquaintance  of  the  principal  men  of 
learning  and  note  in  Venice.  Here  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendftiip  not  only  with  Aldus  Manutius,  but  with  Laurentiud 
MalTa,  Spero  Spcronius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and  various  other j 
learned  perfons,  to  whom  he  prefented  fcveral  poems  in  com-*j| 
mendation  of  the  city  and  univerfity.  Three  of  Crichton's  odes, ' 
one  addrefled  to  Aldus  Manutius,  and  another  to  Laurentius 
IMalTa,  and  a  third  to  Johannes  Donatus,  arc  ftill  preferved. 
At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and  fenate  ;  in  whofe 
prefence  he  made  a  ipeech,  which  was  accompanied  with  fuch 
beauty  of  eloquence,  and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  manner,  that 
he  received  the  thanks  of  tliat  illuftrious  body  ;  and  nothing  ; 
was  talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  rara  in  terris  avis,  | 
this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held  likewife  difputations  on  the  j 
fubje£ls  of  theology,  philofophy  and  mathematics,  before  the 
moll  eminent  profeflbrs,  and  large  multitudes  of  people.  His 
reputation  was  fo  great,  that  the  defire  of  feeing  and  hearing 
him  brought  together  a  vail  concourfe  of  perfons  from  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collefted  from  Manutius,  that 
the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  thefe  demonilrations  of 
his  abilities,  was  in  the  year  15S0.  Durl^ig  his  refidence  at 
Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad  flate  of  health,  which  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  four  months.  Hovi'ever,  before  he  was  perfectly 
recovered,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padui>,  the 
univerfity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great  reputation. 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the  houfe  of  Jacobus  Aloyfius  Cor- 
nelius ;  when  Crichton  opened  the  aflembly  with  an  extempo- 
rary poem  in  praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After  this,  he 
difputed  for  fix  hours  with  the  moll  celebrated  profeffors,  on 
various  fubjedls  of  learning  ;  and  he  expofed,  in  particular, 
the  errors  of  Ariilotle,  and  his  commentators,  with  fo  much 
folidity  ^nd  acutenefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  fo  much 
modefty,  that  he  excited  univerfvU  admiration.  In  conclufion, 
he  delivered,  extempore,  an  oration  in  praife  of  ignorance, 
which  was  conduclicd  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance,  that  his 
hearers  were  aftonifhed.  This  difplay  of  Crichton's  talents  was 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1581.  Soon  after,  he  appointed  an- 
other day  for  difputation  at  the  palace  of  the  bilhop  of  Padua  ; 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his  abilitiej, 

for 
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or  tliat  could  not  pofTibly  be  done,  but  in  compliance  with  the 

•arnelt  folicitacions  of  Ibme  peribns,  who  were  not  prefent  at  the 

ormer  allembly.  However,feveral  circumilances  occurred,  which 

ircventcd  this  meeting  from  taking  place.     Such  is  the  account 

if  Manutius  5  but  Impcrialis  relates,  that  he  was  informed  by 

is  father,  who  was  prefent  upon  the  occafion,  that  Crichton 

I'as  oppofed  by  Archangelus  Mercenarius,  a  famous  philofo- 

Jicr,  and  that  he  a'cquitted  himfelf  lo  well  as  to  obtain  the  ap- 

irobation  of  a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  an- 

igonift  himfelf.     Amidll  the  cjifcourfes  which  were  occafioned 

y  our  young  Scotfman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  that 

.cij  beftovved  on  his  genius  and  attainments,  fome  perfons 

icrc  were  who  endeavoured  to  detra^i:!:  from  his  merit.     For 

'  er   therefore  to  confound  thefe  invidious  impugners  of  his 

ilciits,  he  caufed  a  paper  to  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St.  John 

nd  St.  Paul's  churches,  wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the 

iiiverfity,  that  the  errors  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  his  followers, 

.ere  almott  innumerable  j  and  that  the  latter  had  failed,   both 

1  explaining  their  mailer's  meaning,  and   in  treating  on  theo- 

):;ical  fubjects.     He  promifed  likewife   to  refute  the  dreams 

i'  certain  mathematical  profelTors  ;  to  difpute  in  all  the  fciences  ', 

ad  to  anfwer  to  whatever  fliould  be  propofed  to  him,  or  ob- 

'-^:ed  againil  him.     Ail  this  he  engaged  to  do,   either  in  the 

r.on  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathematical  figures, 

1    an  hundred  forts  of  verfes,  at   the  option  of  his  oppo- 

'.     According  to  Manutius,  Crichton  fuftained  this  conteft 

out  fatigue,  for  three  days  ;  during  which  time  he  fupported 

.edit,  and  maintained  his  propofitions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and 

jcvgy,  that,  from  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  he  obtained 

:clamations  and  praifes,  than  which  none   more  magnificent 

ere  ever  heard  by  men. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton,  and  which  appears 

)  have  been  tranfmitted,  through   Gr  Thomas  Urq^uhart,  to 

ter  biographers,  is  of  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  bodily  cou- 

ige  and  fkill.     It  is  laid,  that  at  Mantua  there  was  at  this 

me  a  gladiator,  who  had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  moll  famous 

ncers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  perfons  who  had 

itered  the   lifts  with  him.   ,  The  duke  of  Mantua  was  much 

icved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  protection,  as  he  found 

to  be  attended  v/ith  fuch  fatal  confequences.     Crichton  being 

formed  of  his  highnels's  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only 

drive  the  niurderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,   and  to 

;ht  him  for  fifteen  hundred  plftoles.     Thougii  the  duke  was 

willing  to  expofe  fuch  an  accompiiflied  genlileman  to  fo  great 

hazard,  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  war- 

e  achievements,  he  agreed  to  the  propofal  ;  and,    the   time 

d  place  being  appointed,  the  whole  court  attended  to  behold 
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the  performance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  combat,  Crichtc 
flood  only  on  his  defence  j  while  the  Italia^n  made  his  atia( 
with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury,  that,  having  oveT-a6led  himfelf,  1 
began  to  grow  weary.  Our  young  Scotfman  now  feized  tl 
opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonifl  in  return  ;  which  he  d 
with  fo  much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  tl 
body  in  three  different  places,  of  which  woundsihe  immediate 
died.  The  acclamations  of  the  fpectators  were  )oud  and  extr 
ordinary  upon  this  occafion ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  ^ 
of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  art  grace  nature,  or  natuj 
fecond  the  precepts  of  art,  in  fo  lively  a  manner  as  they  h^ 
beheld  thefe  two  things  accomplifbed  on  that  day.  To  crcwi 
the  glory  of  the  action,  Crichton  beftowed  the  prize  of  his  ti 
tory  upon  the  widows  of  the  three  perfons  who  had  loft  th^ 
lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator.  It  is  afierted,  that,  in  coi 
fequence  of  this,  and  his  other  wonderful  performances,  tl, 
duke  of  Ma-iitua  made  choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  U 
Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  who  is  reprefented  as  being  of  a  riotoi 
temper  and  a  diffolute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  plcj 
jng  to  the  court.  Crichton,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  his  frieUj 
and  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion,  framq 
we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  expofed  and  ridiculed  all  tj 
weakneffes  and  failures  of  the  feveral  employments  in  whli 
men  are  engaged.  This  compoStion-  was  regarded  as  one 
the  moit  ingenious  flitires  that  was  ever  made  upon  manki^ 
But  the  moft  aftoniihing  part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  Crichton  f^ 
tained  fifteen  charadters  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  own  ipi^ 
Among  the  reft,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  philofopher,  the  lai 
yer,  the  mathematician,  the  phyfician,  and  the  foldier,  w^ 
fuch  inimitable  grace,  that  every  time  he  appeared  upon  t 
ftage  he  feemed  to  be  a  different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  aclor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton  fo' 
became  the  fubjecl  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  One  night,  duri 
the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  ftreets 
Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  h; 
a  dozen  people  in  maf^s  The  affailants  found  that  they  h 
no  ordinary  perfon  to  deal  with  ;  for  they  v/ere  not  able 
maintain  their  ground  againft  him.  In  the  iffue,  the  leader 
the  compraiy,  being  difarmed,  pulled  off  his  mafK,  and  begg 
his  life,  telling  him,  that  he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichlj 
immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and  expreffed  his  concern  : 
his  miftake  •,  alleging,  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in 
own  defence,  and  that  if  (ionzaga  had  any  defign  upon  his  Ij 
he  might  always  be  mafter  of  it.  Then,  taking  his  own  fw<) 
by  the  point,  he  prefented  it  to  the  prince,  who  immediati 
received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated  by  the  affront  which  he  thouj 
he  had  fuftained^  in  being  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  tl 
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•  Inftantly  ran  Crichton  through  the  heart.  Various  have 
;cn  the  conjedlures  concerning  the  motives  which  could  induce 
incentlo  di  Gonzaga  to  be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal 
1  aftion.  Some  have  nfcrihed  it  to  jealoufy,  aflcrtir'g  that  he 
fpeded  Crichton  to  be  inore  in  favour  than  himfelf  with  a 
\f  whom  he  paflionately  loved  ^  and  fir  Thornas  Urquhart  has 
kl  a  ilory  upon  this  head  which  is  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
the  highefl  degree.  Others,  with  greater  probability,  repre- 
It  the  whole  tranfaftion  as  the  refult  of  a  drunken  frolic  ;  and 
is  uncertain,  according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
e  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  defign.  However, 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Crichton  loft  his  life  in  this  ren- 
utve.  The  time  of  his  deceafe  is  faid,  by  the  generality  o£ 
i  biographers,  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  Julv,  1583; 
r  lord  Buchan,  moft  likely  in  confequence  of  a  more  accurate 
(]uiry,  fixes  it  to  the  fame  month  in  the  preceding  year. 
lere  is  a  difference  likewife  with  regard  to  the  period  of  life 
which  Crichton  died.  The  common  accounts  declare  that 
was  killed  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  age  j  but  Imperialis  aflerts 
at  he  was  only  in  his  2 2d,  when  that  calamitous  event  took 
ice  ;  and  this  fa£l  is  confirmed  by  lord  Buchan.  Crichton's 
igical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  general  lamentation.  If 
Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be  credited,  the  whole  court  of  Man- 
a  went,  three  quarters  of  a  year,  into  mourning  for  him  ;  the 
itaphs  and  elegies  that  were  compofed  upon  his  death,  and 
ick  upon  his  hearfe,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the  bulk  of 
omer's  works  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  his  picSlure 
u  to  be  feen  in  moft  of  the  bed-chambers  and  galleries  of  the 
lian  nobility,  reprefenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.     On  the  whole  it  is  evi- 

•  nt  that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited  great 
sfent  admiration,  and  high  expectations  with  regard  to  his 

:  ture  attainments.     He  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  perfon,   to 

ve  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  exercifes,  to  have  pofiefled  a  pe- 

liar  facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarka- 

juick  and  retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power 

.eclamation,  a  fluency  of  fpeech,  and  a  readinefs  of  reply, 

s  knowledge  likewife  was  probably  very  uncommon  for  his 

'v-s ;  and  this,  in  conjunftion  with  his  other  qualities,  enabled 

J  n  to  fhine  in  public  difputation      But  whether  his  knowledge 

"re  accurate  or  profound,  may  juftly  be   queftioned;  and  it 

:  ly  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  arifen  to  any 

•  traordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world.  It  will 
■  vays  be  refle6led  on  with  regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely 
'  ath  prevented  this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the  tclt  o£ 
iperiment. 

CRILLON  (Louis  de  Berthon  de),  of  an  illuftrious  family 
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of  Italy,  eflabliOied  in  the  comtat  VenailTin,  knight  of  Malt; 
one  of  the  gieateil  generals  of  his  age,  was  born  in  154 1.     H 
entered  into  tlie  fervice  in   1557.     At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  a 
the  fiege  of  Cahiis,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  taking  of  thz 
place,   by  a  brilliant  action  that  brought  him  to  the  notice  c 
Henry  li.     He  afterwards  fignaJized  himfelf  againfl:  the  huguc 
iiots  at  the  battles  of  Dreux,of  Jarnac,  and  of  Moncontour,  i 
1562,  1 56B  and   J  569.     The  youthful  hero  fo  greatly   diltii 
gui died  himfelf  in   his  caravans,  efpccially  at  tlie  battle  of  Lt 
panto  in  i57i,tJiathe  was  made  choice  of,  though  woundtc 
to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to  the  pope  and  to  the  king  c 
France.     We  find  him   two  years  afterwards,  in  1573,  at  th 
fiege  of  la   Rochelle,  and  in   almoft  all  the  other  confiderab 
rencontres   of  that  period.      He  every  where  fliewed  himfe 
u'orthy  of  the  name  ufually  given  him  by  Henry  IV.  of  the  bra' 
Crillon.     Henry  III.  who  was  well   acquainted  with  his  valou 
made  him   knight  of  his  orders  in    1585.     The  fpecious  pn 
tences  of  the  league,  the   maik   of  religion   which  it  put  01 
could  never  fliake  the  fidelity  of  tlie  brave  Crillon,  howevi 
great  his  antipathy  to  the  huguenots.     He  rendered  importai 
fervices  to  his  prince  in  the  affair  of  the  Barricades^  at  Tour 
and  elfewhere.     Henry  111.  ventured   to  propofe  to  Crillon 
afl'afhnate  the  duke  de  Guife,  a  rebellious  fubje6l  whom  he  \v 
afraid  to   put  to  death  by  the  fword  of  the  law.     Crillon  0 
fered  to  fight  him  ;  but  difdained  to  hear  of  aflaflination.     Whe  • 
Henry  IV.  had  made  the  conqueft  of  his  kingdom,  Crillon  w 
as  faithful  to  him   as  he  had   been   to  his  predecelTor.     He  r 
pulfed   the  leaguers  before   Boulogne.     The    army  of  Vill.i 
having  invefted  Villeboeuf  in    1592;    he   vigoroufly  dcfendi 
that  place,  replying  to  the  befiegcrs,  on   tlieir  fummoning  tl 
befieged  to   furrender :    "  Crillon   is   within,  and  the  enen 
without."     The  bon  Henri,  however,   did  but  little  for  bin 
*'  becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  I  was  fure  of  the   brave  Crillon  ;  and 
had  to  gain  over  my  perfecutors."     The  peace  of  Vervins  havii 
put  an  end  to  the  wars  that  had  troubled  Europe,  Crillon  i 
tired  to  Avignon,  and  there  died,  in  the  practice  of  thofe  fc 
lies  which  by  the  papills  are  called  exercifes  of  piety  and  p 
nance,  the  2d  of  December   16 15,  at  the  age  of  74.     Fram 
Bening.  a  jefuit,  pronounced   the  difcourfe  at  his  funeral  : 
piece  of  burlefque  eloquence,  printed  in  1616,  under  the  ti 
of  Rouclier  d'Honneur,  the  Buckler  of  Honour,  and  reprint 
not  many  years  fince,  as  a  fpecimen  of  ridiculous  jargon  a 
bombaftic  nonfenfe.     Mademoifelle  de   Luflon  publilhed  in 
vols.  1 2mo.  the  life  of  this  hero,  called  by  his  contemporai  ■ 
FHomme  fans  peur  (tlie  man  without  fear),  le  Brave  des  bra\. 
(the  braved  of  the  brave).     He  was  a  fecond  chevalier  Bayai, 
»ot  on  account  of  his  fantaftic  and  fullea  humour,  but.frc; 

t; 
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ic  excellence  of  his  heart  and  his  attachment  to  religion.     It  13 
ell  known  that  being  prefent  one  day  at  a  fermon  on  the  fuf- 
■1  ings   of  Chrift,   when  the  preacher  was  come  to  the  defcrip- 
011  of  the  flagellation,  Criilon,  feized  with  a  fiidden  fit  of  en- 
.ufiafm,  put  his  hand  to  his  fword,  crying  out :  "  Where  wert 
icni,  Criilon  I"    Thefe  failles  of  courage,  the  effect  of  an  exu- 
n;it  vivacity  of  temper,  engaged  him  too  frequently  in  duels, 
!  which  he  always  came  off  with  honour.     We  cannot  refrain 
oni  embellifhing  this  article  with  a  couple  of  inftanCes  of  in- 
cpidity  highly  defcriptive  of  this  great  man.     At  the  battle  of 
loncontour,  in  1569,  a  huguenot  foldier  thought  to  ferve  his 
irtv  by  difpatching  the   bravelt   and  moft  formidable   of  the 
■lie  generals.     In  this  view  he  repaired  to  a  place  where 
'm,  in  his  return  from  purfuing  the  fugitives,  mull  necef- 
lilv  pafs.     The  fanatic  no  fooner  perceived  him,  than  he  drew 
:-igger  of  his  piece.     Criilon,  though  feverely  wounded  in 
"m,  ran  up  to  the  affaffm,  laid  hold  on  him,  and  was  in- 
\-  going  to  thruft  him  through  with  his  fword,  when  the 
r  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet  and  begged  his  life.     "  I  grant 
ihee,"  faid  Criilon  ;   "  and  if  any  faith  could  be  put  in  a  man 
•.t  is  at  once  a  rebel  to  his  king,  and  an  apoftate  to  his  reli- 
I  would  put  tliee  on  thy  parole  never  to  bear  arms  but  in 
.  .crvice  of  thy  fovereign."     The  foldier,  confounded  at  this 
t  of  magnanimity,  fwore  that  he  would  for  ever  (hake  off 
I  correfpondence  with  the  rebels,  and  return  to  the  catholic 
i;L;ion.  — The  young  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  Henry  iV.  had 
•  :  him  at  Marfeiiles,  was  defirous  of  trying  how  far  the  for- 
■>.e  of  Criilon  would  go.     In  this  defign  he  caufed  the  alarm 
be  founded  before  the  quarters  of  his  brave  commander,  and 
.0  horfes  to  be  led  to  his  door.     Then,  running  up  to  his 
artments,  pretended  that  the  enemy  was  mafter  of  the  port 
'  ^own,  and  propofed  to  him  to  make  his  efcape,   that  he 
t  not  fwell  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.     Though  Cril- 
.1  was  hardly  well  awake,   when  he  h^ard  thefe  tidings,  lie 
.itched  up  his  arms  without  the  leaft  trepidation,  maintaining 
at  it  was  better  to  die  fword  in  hand,  than   furvive  the  lofs 
t'ne  place.     Guife  finding  it  impofflble,  by  all  the  arguments  ■ 
touJd  ufe,  to  alter  his  refolution,  accompanied  him  out  of  the 
amber  ;  but,  when  they  were  about  the  middle  of  the  ilairs,  he 
rft  out  into  a  violent  laughter,  which  plainly  difcovered  the 
ck  to  Criilon.     He  then  put  on  a  graver  countenance  than 
len  he  thought  he  was  going  to  fight ;  and  griping  the  duke 
Guife  by  the  hand,   he  faid,  with  an   oath,  according  to  his 
(lorn:  *'  Young  man,  never  again  amufe  thyfelf  with  putting 
the  ted  the  heart  of  an  honeil  man.     Par  la  mort  !   if  thou 
'^ll  found  me  weak,   I  would  have  poignarded  thee  !"     After 
words  he  retired  without  faying  any  thing  more.  —  We 
B  b  3  will 
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will  conclude  with  the  laconic  billet  written  to  him  from  tl 
field  of  battle  by  Henry  IV.  after  the  victory  of  Arques,  whe 
Crillon  was  unable  to  be  prefent :  "  Hang  thyfelf,  Crilloi 
We  have  been  fighting  at  Arques,  and  thou  wert  not  ther 
Adieu,  brave  Crillon  !  I  love  thee  whether  right  or  wrong." 

CRINESIUS  (Christopher},  born  in  Kohemia  1584,  pr 
fefled  theology  with  fome  dlftlndlion  at  Altorf,  and  died  the- 
in  1626,  aged  42  years.  We  have  feveral  works  of  his,  whi( 
evince  great  erudition,  i.  A  diflertation  on  the  confufion  ( 
tongues.  2.  Exercitationes  Hebraica.'.  2.  Gvinnafium  &  les' 
con  Syriacum,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Lingua  Samantica,  4to. 
Grammatica  Chnldaica,  4ro.  6.  De  autloritate  verbi  divini 
Hebraico  codice ;  Am(l  rdam,  1664,  in  4to. 

CRINITUS  (Petrus),  born  at  Florence  in  1465,  taught  t] 
belles  lettres  there,  after  the  death  of  Angelus  Politianus,  wl 
had  been  his  mafter.  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  v 
and  learning,  but  tarnifliea  all  by  being  addldled  to  the  mc 
detellable  of  fenfual'ti..,.  He  died,  1505*  aged  40.  He  cor 
pofed  the  "  Lives  of  the  latin  Poets,  and  a  work  "  De  honei 
difciplina,"  printed  at  Paris,  1520,  in  folio.  Paul  Jovius  at 
Erafmus  have  pralfed  this  latter  work ;  but  Muretus,  VoITn; 
and  many  others,  hold  it  light.  Crinitus  was  alfo  a  writer 
poems  -,  which  may  be  deemed  very  much  below  mediocrity. 

CRISP  (Tobias),  the  great  champion  of  antinomianifm,w 
re£lor  of  Brinkworth  In  Wlltfhire,  where  he  was  admired  f 
his  hofpitality,  preaching,  diligence,  and  irreproachable  beh 
viour.  In  1642  he  came  up  to  London,  where  his  tenets  r 
fpedling  grace  drew  him  Into  a  controverfy  with  fifty-two  c 
vines,  ny  intenfe  application,  he  contracted  adiftemper,  th' 
foon  brought  him  to  his  grave  the  27th  Feb.  1642.  His  fe 
jnons  were  reprinted  In  1689. 

CRISPUS,  or  Crispo  (John  Baptist),  a  theologian  ai 
poet  of  Gallipoli  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  died  1595,  whi 
Clement  VIII.  was  ferioufly  Intending  to  raife  him  to  the  epi 
copate.  His  principal  works  are:  i.De  ethnicis  phllofopb 
caute  legendls.  This  work,  publifhed  In  1594,  in  folio  at  Rom 
js  become  fcarce.  2.  The  life  of  Sannazar;  Rome  1583,  ai 
Naples,  1633,  8vo.  a  curious  work  and  well  written.  3.  TI 
plan  of  the  town  of  Gallipoli. 

CROhSE  (Gerard),  a  proteftant  divine,  born  at  Amfte' 
dam  in  1642,  is  the  author  of  the  hillory  of  the  Qu^ake^ 
1695,  8vo.  tranfiated  Into  englifh ;  and  of  a  ftrange  work,  int 
tuled  :  Homerus  Hebraeus,  five  hlftoria  Hebrxorum  ab  Homerf 
1704,  8vo.  He  died  in  1710,  at  the  age  of  68,  in  a  hamlet  n' 
far  from  Dordrecht.  Juftnefs  of  thought  was  not  his  diftin' 
tive  quality  ;  but  his  works  may  be  agreeable  to  thofe  who  a^ 
fpnd  pf  literary  criticifm  and  learned  jnveftigation. 
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CROFT  (Herbert),  an  eminent  bifliop,  and  third  fon  of 

Herbert  Croft  of  Croft-caftle  in  Kercfordfhirc,  was  dtfcended 

I  an  ancient  family,  and  born  061.  1 8,  1603,  at  Great  Milton 

:  ,ir  Thame  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  the  houfe  of  fir  William  Green  ; 

;  mother  being  then  on  a  journey  to  London.     At  i'^  years 

-c  he  was  fent  to  Oxford;  but  upon  liis  father's  turning  pa- 

,  and  becoming  a  lay-brother  in  the  benedidline  monaliery 
I  Uouay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  curried  over  thither- 
fter  fome  fliort  (lay  at  Douay,  he  was  fent  to  the  englifh  college 
Jefuits  at  St.  Omers  ;  where  he  was  not  only  reconciled  to  the 
urch  of  Rome,  but  perfuaded  alfo  to  enter  into  the  order.  Some 
!ie  before  his  father's  death,  which  happened  above  five  years 
er  his  going  abroad,  he  was  fent  back  into  England,  to 
mfadl  fome  family  affairs;  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
orton,  bifhop  of  Durham,  he  was  by  him  brought  back  to  the 
urch  of  England.  At  the  defire  of  Dr.  Laud,  he  went  a  fe- 
nd time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  fludent  of  Chrifl- 
urch  ;  and  the  univerfity  generoufly  allowing  the  time  he  had 
;nt  abroad  to  be  reckoned  as  if  he  had  refided  there,  he  fooii 
er  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  entered  into  orders,  and  became 
nifter  of  a  church  in  Gloucefterfliire,  and  re^lor  of  Har- 
ig  in  Oxfordfhire.  Auguft  1639  he  was  collated  to  a  pre- 
nid  in  the  church  of  Salilbury ;  and  the  year  after  took  the 
gree  of  D.  D.  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
le  fame  year  he  was  made  a   prebendary  of  Worcefler,  and 

year  after  a  canon  of  Windfor.  In  1644  ^^^  was  nomi- 
ted  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Anne  Brown, 

daughter  of  his  predeceflbr,  though  in  conflant  peril  of  his 
n  fmall  fortune,  and  fometimes  of  his  life.  He  fuffered  ex- 
mely  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I ;  but  at  length,  in  1659,  by 
jfucceffive  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  became  poliefTed 
the  family-eftate.     At  the  reftoration  he  was  reinftated  in 

preferments  ;  and  Dec.  2,  1661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
rreford,  which  he  never  would  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a 
tter  fee  more  than  once.  He  became  afterwards,  about 
67,  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and 
;n  refigned  it ;  being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but 
all  effecls  from  his  pious  endeavours.  He  then  retired  to 
diocefe,  where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difcipline  he  was 
[Q:  in  enjoining  others ;  and  was  extremely  beloved  for  his' 
iftant  preaching,  hofpitable  temper,  and  extenfive   charity. 

was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  tilings  in  the  church, 
ich  he  thought  abufes,  and  not  tending  to  edification.  He 
s  very  fcrupulous  in  his  manner  of  admitting  perfons  into  or- 
s,  and  more  efpecially  to  the  priefthood ;  and  he  refufed  to 
"nit  any  prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch 
lived  withia  his  diocefe  ;  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might 
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not  be  neple(n.ed,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  b 
a  comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.  Thefe  feem  to  have  beei 
good  refolurions ;   and  it  is  faid  he  continued  inflexible  in  them 
in  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  fo  intent  upon  his  private  con 
cerns  in  his  diocefe,  but  that  he  (hewed  himfelf  ready  to  fervi 
the  'public  as  often   as  he  thought  it  in  his   power.     Accord 
ingly,  in  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the  non  conformifts  wa 
at  itb  h  ighr,  and  the  breach  fo  artfully  widened  that  the  pa 
pifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering  through  it,  he  publiflicd  ) 
piece,  intituled,  "  The  naked  Truth  •,  or,  the  true  Itate  of  th 
primitive  church,"  4to.  which  was  printed  at  a   private   prefs 
and  addrefled  to  the  lords  and  commons  alTembled  in  parliament 
This,  though  no  more  than  a  fmall   pamphlet  of  four  or   fiv 
ftieets,  made  a  prodigious  noife,  and   was  read  and  fludied  b 
all  people  of  fenfe  and  leari\ing  in  the  kingdom.     The  author' 
defign  in  it  was  to  try,  whether  the  legillature  could  be  pre 
vailed  upon  to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  difference 
among  proteflants,  and  for  fecuring  the  church  againft  the  at 
tempts  of  papifts.     He  begins  with  articles  of  faith  •,  and  havinj 
ihewn  the  danger  of  impofing  more  than  are  ncceifary,  efpeciall 
as  terms  of  communion,  he  proceeds  next  through  all  the  grea 
points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England  and  thofe  tha 
difTent  from  her :  labouring  to   prove  throughout,  that  proteft 
ants  differ  about  nothing  that  can  truly  be  ftylcd  eflential  to  re 
ligion  ;  and   that,  -for  the  fake  of  union,  compliances  v^ould  bi 
more  becoming,  as  well  as  more  effedlual,  than  enforcing  uni 
formity  by  penalties  and  perfecution.     The  whole  is  written  it 
a  fpirit  of  piety,  and  with  great  force  of  argument :  neverthelef 
it  was   attacked  with  great  zeal  by  tlie   intolerant  part  of  th( 
clergy,  and  fome  of  them  wrote  againfl  it  furioufly  :  Dr.  Tur 
ner,   mafter  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularly  ir 
bis  "  Animadverfions  on  a  pamphlet,  called  1  he  naked  Truth 
1676,"  4to.     This  was   anfwered  by   Andrew    iMarvell,  in  z 
piece,  intituled,    "  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the   divine   in    Mode  ;"  ir 
which  he  ridicules  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpi 
tit,  and  gives  the  following  charafter  of  bifliop  Croft's  work 
*'  It  is  a  treatife,"  favs  he,  *'  which,  if  not  for  its  oppofer,  need! 
no  commendation,  being  writ  with  that  evidence  and  demon 
ftration  of  truth,  that  all  fober  men  cannot  but  give  their  af  j 
fent  and  confent  to  it  unafked.     It  is  a  book  of  that  kind,  thai' 
no  chriftir.n  can  fcarce  perufe  it,  without  wifliing  himfelf  tc 
have  been  the  author,  and  almoft  imagining  that  he  is  fo  :  tht 
conceptions  therein  being  of  fo  eternal   idea,  that  every    mar 
finds  it  to  be   but  a  copy  of  the  original  in  his  own   mind.': 
Many    other    pamphlets  w^ere   written    againft    "  The  naket 
Truth  •,"  but  the  author  did  not  vouchfafe    them  any  reply 
truth  and  public  fervice,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,  beinj 
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he  points  he  had  in  view.  It  was  reprinted  in  i(5So,  and  many 
iriies  fince. 

This  was  the  firfl:  thing  bifhop  Croft  publifhed,  except  two 
ermons :  one  on  Ifaiah  xxvii.  ver.  laft,  preached  before  the 
loufe  of  lords  upon  the  fall-day,  Feb.  ^,  1673  ;  the  other  be- 
ore  the  king  at  Whitehall,  April  12,  1674,  on  Philipp.  i.  21. 
n  1678  he  publilhed  a  third  fermon,  preached  Nov.  4,  at  the 
athedral  church  in  Hereford,  and  intituled,  "A  fecond   call 

0  a  farther  humiliation."  The  year  after  he  publiQied  *'  A 
cfter  written  to  a  friend  concerning  pcpifh  idob.try  :"  and  alfo 

1  fecond  impreffion  ccrrefted,  with  additions,  of  his  "  Legacy 
o  his  diocefe  ;  or  a  fnort  determination  of  all  controverfies 
i'e  have  with  the  papiils  by  God's  holy  word,"  4to.  After  the 
piille  to  all  the   people  within   his  diocefe,  efpecially  thofe  of 

:he  city  of  Hereford,  conies  a  preface  ;  then  three  fermons  up- 
3n  John  V.  39    *'  Search  the  fcriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
lave  eternal  life  5"  and  laflly,  a  fupplement  to   the  preceding 
ermons,  together  with  a  tract  concerning  the  holy  facrament  of 
he  lord's  fupper,  promifed  in  the  preface.     This  work  was  cal- 
rulated  by  him  to  preferve  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the 
fnares  of  popifli  miffionaries,  who  were  then  very  aclive  all  over 
he  kingdom.     In  1685  he  publiihed  fomc  animadverfions  on  a 
book,  intitujed,  *' The  theory  of  the  earth  ;"  and  in  1688,  "A 
fhort  difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  majefty's  late  decla- 
ration in  churches."     This,  which  was  the  laft  employment  of 
his  pen,  was  fhewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to  king  James;  who 
ordered  fo  much  of  the  difcourfe,  as  concerned  the  reading  of 
the  declaration,  to  be  publifhed  to  the  world,  and  the  reft  to  be 
fupprefled,  as  being  contrary  to  the  views  with  which  that  de- 
claration had  been  fet  forth.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  excellent 
prelate,  that  he  had  taken  a  refolution  fome  years  before  his 
death,  of  refigning  his  bifhopric  ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was 
moved  by  fonie    fcruples  of  confcience.     His  motives  he  ex- 
prelTed  in  along  letter  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet ;  who  however,  in  an 
anfwer,  fatisfied  his  confcience,  and   difpofed  him  to  continue 
his  epifcopal  charge  with  his  ufual  earneftnefs  and  vigour.     He 
died   at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  May  18,  T6qi,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  there,  where  there  remains  this  fhort  infcrip- 
tion  over  his  grave-ftone  :  "  Depofitum  Herbert!  Croft  de  Croft, 
epifcopi  Herefordenfis,  qui  obiit  18  die  Mali  A.  D.  169 1,  setatis 
fuK  88  •,  in  vita  conjun£li :"  that  is,  "  Here  are   depofited  the 
remains  of  Herbert  Croft   of  Croft,  bifliop  of  Hereford,  who 
4ied    May    18,    1691,   in   the  88th  year  of  his    age-,  in   life 
united.'     The  laft  words,  **  in  life  united,"  allude  to  his  lying 
next  dean  Benfon,  at  the  bottom  of  whofe  gravc-fhone  are  thefe, 
♦*  in  morte  non   divifi,"  that   is,  "  in  death  not  divided :"  the 
two  grave-Hones  having  hands  engraven  on  them,  reaching  from 
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one  to  the  other,  and  joined  together,  to  fignify  the  lading  and 
uninterrupted  iriendfliip  which  fubfilted  between  thefe  two  re- 
verend dignitaries. 

As  bifliop  Croft  lived,  fo  he  died,  without  the  lead  tin£tarc 
of  that  popery,  which  he  had  contradled  in  his  youth,  as  ap- 
pears clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.  "  I  do,** 
fays  he,  **  in  all  humble  manner  mod  heartily  thank  God,  that 
he  hath  been  mod  gracioully  pleafed,  by  the  light  of  his  mod 
holy  gofpel,  to  recall  me  froni  the  darknefs  of  grofs  errors  and 
popifli  fupcrditions,  into  which  I  was  feduced  in  my  younger 
days,  and  to  fettle  me  again  in^the  true  antient  catholic  and 
apodolic  faith,  profefled  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I 
was  bora  and  baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die,  &c."  He 
Irad  one  only  fon,  Herbert,  who  was  educated  in  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  was  created  baronet  by  Charles  II.  Nov.  1671, 
and  was  twice  knight  of  the  fliire  in  the  reign  of  king  William. 
He  died  1720,  and  was  fucceededby  his  fon  Archer,  and  he  by 
his  fon  and  namefakc  1761. 

CROFT  (William),  a  mufician,  was  born  at  Nether-Ent- 
Ington  in  Warwickfhire;  but  it  is  not  faid  in  what  year.  He 
was  educated  in  the  royal  cliapel  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  became 
organid  atSt.  Anne's,  Weftminder.  In  1700  he  was  admitted 
a  gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in  1704  or- 
ganid of  the  fame.  In  1708  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Blow  as  mader 
of  the  children  and  compofer  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  alfo  as  or- 
ganid at  Wedminder-abbey.  In  17 12  he  publiflied,  but  with-  f 
out  his  name,  "  Divine  harmony,  or  a  new  colle£l:ion  of  fele£t 
anthems  •,"  to  which  is  prefixed,  "  A  brief  account  of  church 
jnufic."  In  1715  he  was  created  dotlor  in  mufic  at  Oxford  ; 
his  exercife  for  that  degree  was  an  engllfli  and  alfo  a  latin  ode, 
written  by  INIr.  afterwards  Dr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  which,  with  the 
mufic,  were  pubUdied  with  the  title  of  *' Muficus  apparatus  aca- 
demicus."  In  1724  he  publilhed  by  fubfcription  a  noble  work 
of  his  own,  intituled,  **  Mufica  facra,  or  feledl  anthems  in  fcore,'* 
in  2  vols,  the  fird  containing  the  burial  fervice,  "which  Purcell 
had  begun,  but  lived  not  to  complete.  He  died  Aug.  1727,  of 
an  illnefs  occafioned  by  attending  upon  his  duty  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  II ;  and  there  is  a  monument  ere£l:ed  for  him 
in  Wedminder  abbey,  from  the  infcription  upon  which  we  learn 
that  he  was  near  50  years  of  age. 

CROFTON  (Zachary).  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  mod  part  had  his  education  in  Dublin.  When  the  iridi 
troubles  broke  out  he  came  over  to  England;  and  having  but  one 
groat  in  his  pocket,  he  fpent  it  the  firlt  night  at  his  quarters. 
His  fird  living  in  the  church  was  at  Wrenbury  in  Chediire,  from 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  refufing  to  take  the  engagement, 
16485  but  he  afterwards  complied,  and  obtained  the  living  of  St. 
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rotolph's  near  Aldgate,  where  he  continued  until  the  reftora- 
tion.  Having  entered  into  a  controverfy  with  bifhop  Gauden  con- 
cerning the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  the  bifliop  being  fairly 
v.oifted,  procured  an  order  for  Mr  Crofton's  iinprlfonment  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  until  he  was  obliged  to  petition 
for  his  liberty.  He  afterwards  went  into  CheOure,  where  he  was 
again  imprifoned;  but  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  took  a  fmall  farm 
for  the  fupport  of  his  family.  In  1667  lie  returned  to  London, 
and  took  a  fchool  near  Aldgate,  where  he  died  about  1672.  He 
publiliied  a  great  number  of  controverfial  pamphlets,  but  they 
^re  now  little  known. 

CROIX  Du  Maine  (Francis  la),  born  in  the  province  of 
JMaine,  lived  to  the  latter  end  of  the  xvith  century.  He  was  fieur 
or  lord  of  the  manor  of  Croix  du  Maine,  and  of  Vieille  Cour, 
four  leagues  from  Mans.  From  his  very  youth  he  had  a  paf- 
fionate  inclination  for  learning  and  books,  having  collecled  fa 
great  a  library  at  the  univerfity  in  greek  and  latin  authors,  and 
moft  european  languages,  that,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  the  catalogue 
of  them  would  make  a  volume.  In  1584  he  publilhed  his 
French  Library,  being  a  general  account  of  all  authors  that  wrote 
n  that  language.  He  died  during  the  civil  wars,  but  it  is  not 
certainly  known  in  what  year. 

CROIX  (Francis  Petis  de  la),  fecretary  and  interpreter 
£0  the  king  of  France  in  the  turkiih  and  arable  languages,  died 
Nov.  4,  1695,  In  his  73d  year;  after  having  executed  this  em- 
ployment for  the  fpace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears  that  he 
executed  it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities  :  for,  when  the 
Algerines  fought  for  peace  of  Lewis  XIV,  conditions  were  of- 
fered, by  which  they  were  required  to  reimburfe  to  this  mo- 
narch 6  ;0,ooo  franks.  The  terms  being  thought  exorbitant, 
ii:ey  had  recourfe  to  llratagem  :  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to 
la  Croix,  v^ho  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  pafled,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  "  crowns  of  Tripoli,"  in  (lead  of  "  french. 
crowns  ;"  which  would  have  made  to  the  Algerines  a  difference 
of  more  than  100,000  livres.  But  the  integrity  of  the  inter- 
preter triumphed  over  the  temptation  ;  which  however  was  the 
greater,  as  it  was  next  to  impoilible  he  fhould  be  difcovered. 

Befides  the  turkiih  and  the  arable,  the  perfian  and  the  tarta- 
rian,  he  alfo  underil:ood  the  sethiopian  and  armenian  languages. 
He  is  well  known  to  the  learned  world  by  many  works.     He 
tranHated  the  hiltory  of  France  into  the  turkifh  language.     He 
eiled  the  three  volumes  of  "  Voyages  into  the  Eaft-Indies" 
M.    i  hevenot.     He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of  all  the 
vilh  and  perfian  books  in  the  king's  library.     He   compofed 
i.v.  o  complete  diclionaries  for  the  french  and  turkiih  languages : 
and,  when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  world  with 
tlic  iiiftory  of  Gegnhis  khan.  He  undertook  this  hiflory  by  the  or- 
der 
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der  of  M.  Colbert :  for  t'l'.s  minlfter,  altogether  intent  upon  ag- 
grandizing his  niafler,  v  is  accuilomed  every  week  to  call  toge- 
ther, either  in  the  king's  library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the 
learned,  whom,  according  as  they  excelled  in  their  feveral  de- 
partments in  literature,  he  conllantly  fet  to  work.  This  hiftory, 
which  cofh  la  Croix  more  than  ten  years  Irbour,  is  ufeful,  not 
only  to  the  learned  who  are  curious  to  know  pafl;  events,  or  to 
geographers  who  had  hitherto  been  greatly  ignorant  of  the  greater 
Tartary,  but  likewifc  to  all  who  trade  to  China,  Perila,  or  other 
caftern  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  good  map  of  northern  Afia  drawn  by  M.  de  I'lfle, 
accompanying  the  work  j  which  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  the  au- 
thor's fon,  not  only  revifed,  but,  to  render  it  more  curious, 
added  to  it  an  abridgement  of  the  lives  of  all  thofe  authors  from 
whom  it  was  extradcd.  It  v/as  tranflated  into  englilh,  and  pub- 
lifhed  at  London,   1722,  8vo. 

CROMPTON  (William),  M.  A.  was  born  at  Barnftaple, 
and  had  his  education  in  Oxford.  During  the  time  of  the  civil 
■wars  he  was  fome  time  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  fervice  of 
the  parliament,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Barnllaple, 
which  he  held  until  his  eje£lment  for  refufnig  to  comply  with 
the  a£l  of  uniformity.  Being  an  inoffenfive  man  he  lived  with 
his  people,  and  preached  in  a  meeting  after  the  revolutioa  until 
his  death,   1696.     He  was  the  author  of  feveral  fmall  tracts. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  earl  of  Efiex,  an  eminent  lintef- 
man  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  one  of  the  chief  lutru- 
ments  of  the  reformation,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney 
in  Surrey  ;  and  born,  as  we  fhould  im.agine,  aboui  .490.  He 
had  by  nature  a  flrong  conftituticn  and  excellent  parts,  to  which 
he  added  uncommon  induftry.  As  his  extraction  was  me-an,  fo 
his  education  was  low  ;  and  his  higheft  proficiency  in  learning 
■was  getting  the  latin  verfion  of  the  New  Tellament  by  heart. 
When  he  was  come  to  years  of  dif^retion  he  travelled  abroad  for 
his  improvement  j  and  was  retai'.icd  for  fome  time  as  clerk  or 
fecretary  to  the  englifli  faO.ory  at  Antwerp.  But  this  fituation 
not  fulling  his  afpiring  fpirit,  he  travelled  into  divers  countries,  ■ 
in  which  he  was  fecretly  employed  about  the  king's  affairs :  he 
thus  learned  various  languages  ;  and  that  he  might  gain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  he  ferved  for  fome  time  as  a  fol- 
dier  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  at  the~  facking  of 
Rome. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  into  the  family 
of  cardinal  Wolfey  as  his  folicitor  5  to  whom  he  approved  him- 
felf  by  his  fidelity  and  diligence  in  feveral  important  affairs; 
and  whom  he  defended  in  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  with  fo  much  wit  and  eloquence,  as  to 
make  his  integrity  and  abilities  much  praifed  anU  admired. 

After 
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Vfter  the  cartlinal's  fall  tlic  king  employed  him  in  his  own 
■  ivice;  to  whom  he  rendered  himfelf  very  acceptable,  by  dif- 
tovering  to  him,  that  the  bifliops  had  incurred  a  premunire  by 
tluir  oaths  to  the  pope  at  their  confecration,  which  fubjetted  all 
eIru-  poflellions  to  his  pleafure,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
■iLCumulatincr  jrreat  riches.     He  was  railed  in  a  fliort  time  to  fe- 

V  ral  eminent  dignities  ;  was  fuccefiively  made  a  privy-coun- 
•  tTior,  and  mailer  of  tlie  jewel-houfe  ;  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  j  and  principal  fecretary  of  ftate, 
and  mailer  of  the  rolls ;  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  a  baroii 
of  the  vealm  ;  and  vicar-general,  and  vicegcent  over  all  the  fpi- 
vltu.l'Ly,  under  the  king,  who  was  declared  fupreme  head  of 
tlic  church. 

He  was  tlie  chief  inflrument  in  difTolving  the  abbies  and  other 
jious  houfes,  and  in  depreffiiig  the  clergy,  whom  he  ufually 
.ed,  on  account  of  their  acknowledging  the  papal  authority, 
ti'.e  king's  half  fubjefts.  With  refpe6l  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
monks,  he  obferved,  that  It  was  only  reducing  them  to  labour 
riiKi  a  lay  character,  which  was  their  original  inllitution  ;  and  a* 
to  the  ftriftnefs  and  aufteritics  of  life,  enjoined  them  by  ths 
iLi'.cs  of  their  feveral  orders,  he  alleged,  that  they  might  praiSiife 
a';l  this  difcipline  and  felf-denial  without  the  forms  of  a  monailic 
co!;Hnement. 

He  mads  ufe  of  his  power  for  deftroying  popery,  and  pro- 
ntrjtlng  the  reformation.  He  caufed  certain  articles  to  be  fet 
forth  and  enjoined  by  the  king's  authority,  which  liiruck  at  many 
efrentials  of  the  romlih  religion,  fuch  as  tradition,  worfliipping 
of  images,  purgatory,  and  the  feven  facraments.  Some  injunc- 
tions were  likewife  laid  on  the  clergy,  not  to  extol  in  their  fer- 
irons  images,  relics,  miracles  or  pilgrimages,  but  to  exhort  their 
people  to  ferve  God,  and  to  make  provifion  for  their  families  ; 
to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  vulgar 
<-  :!gue;  that  an  engiifii  bible  (hould  be  provided  for  every  pa- 

V  h  church;  and  that  they  fhould  for  every  church  keep  one 
book  of  regiiler  for  chrillenings,  weddings,  and  buryings. 

Having  been  thus  itiftrumental  in  promoting  a  reformation, 
the  king  granted  him  many  noble  manors  and  large  eftates,  the 
fpoils  of  the  religious  houfes  ;  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of 
eail  of  EiTe^c*,  and  conftituted  him  lord  high  chamberlain  of 
England.  The  tide  ofprofperity,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in 
upon  him,  began  now  to  take  a  turn.  A  fcheme  he  laid  to  fe- 
cure  his  greatnefs  proved  his  ruin  -,  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man policy  !  He  ufed  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  procure  a  mar- 
riage between  Henry  and  Ann  of  Cleves.  As  her  friends  were 
all  lutherans,  he  imagined  it  might  tend  to  bring  down  the  po- 
pifli   party  at  court  j    and   he  expe<3ted  great  fupport  from  a 

queen 
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queen  of  his  own  making.  But  the  capricious  monarch,  being 
diiyutled  with  her  perfon  on  the  firfl  night's  cohabitation,  took 
an  invincible  averhon  to  the  promoter  of  the  marriage. 

Many  circumllances  concurred  to  his  ~uin.  By  reafon  of  his 
low  birth  he  was  odious  to  the  nobiUty  ;  to  the  roman  cathoHcs, 
on  account  of  his  diirolution  of  the  abbies  •,  to  the  nation  in 
general,  on  account  of  the  large  fubfidies  he  had  demanded  and 
obtained.  With  thefe  caufes  concurred  a  new  and  more  fecret 
reafon.  The  king  not  only  hated  his  new  queen,  but  had  now 
fettled  his  affeftion  upon  Catherine  Howard ;  and,  finding  his 
government  grown  uneafy,  thought  it  good  policy  to  call  all 
that  had  been  done  amifs  upon  a  minifter,  whofe  afcendancy 
over  him  had  been  notorious.  He  was  arretted  at  the  council 
table  when  he  leaft  fufpefted  it,  and  committed  to  the  Tower; 
and  in  his  fall  had  the  common  fate  of  all  difgraced  miniflers, 
to  be  forfaken  by  his  friends ;  only  archbiflrop  Cranmer,  with 
a  friendfhip  uncommon  to  courtiers,  wrote  earnellly  to  the  king 
in  his  favour,  declaring  no  monarch  of  England  had  ever  fo 
valuable  a  fervant.  But  his  ruin  was  determined.  The  unjuft 
practice  of  attainting  without  hearing  the  parties  anfwer  for 
themfelves,  which  he  had  too  much  promoted,  was  now  turned  ' 
upon  himfelf.  He  was  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors,  and  of  feveral  heretical  principles  and  practices ; 
though  fome  of  thefe  were  improbable,  and  he  might  have 
cleared  himfelf  of  others  by  producing  the  king's  orders :  yet 
no  one  durft  venture  to  plead  for  him,  and  he  was  attainted  of 
high  treafon  and  herefy. 

He  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  procure  mercy ;  and  once  wrote  to 
the  king  in  fuch  pathetic  terms,  that  his  majcfty  caufed  the  letter 
to  be  thrice  read,  and  feemed  to  be  afFe£led  with  it.  But  the 
charms  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  the  follcitations  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  at  length  prevailed  y 
and  he  was  executed  on  Tower-Hill,  after  fix  weeks  imprifon- 
ment,  in  July  1540.  On  the  fcafFold  he  prayed  fervently  for 
the  king,  and  declared  that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faith. 

His  charatler  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  papHls  and  pro- 
teftants ;  by  the  former,  as  crafty,  cruel,  ambitious  and  covet- 
ous •,  by  the  latter,  as  carrying  his  greatnefs  with  admirable 
temper  and  moderation,  in  his  hlgheft  elevation  obliging  and 
grateful  to  his  friends,  and  very  bountiful  to  the  poor.  And  it  is 
obferved,  that  he  preferred  more  men  of  abilities  and  integrity, 
both  ecclefiaflics  and  laymen,  than  any  one  of  his  predeceffors  in 
power  had  ever  done. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver),  protedor  of  the  commonwealth  of 

England,  was  defcended,  both  by  his  father  and  mother,  from 

families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Robert 

Cromwell,  who  was  the  fecond  fon  of  fir  Henry  Cromwell  of 

3  Hinchin- 
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Kincliinbrooke,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  lent,  wliofe  great 
'grandfather  is  conje6lured  co  have  been  one  Walter  Cromwell, 
a  blackfmith  at  Putney  ^  and  his  grandmother  filler  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex,  prime  mlnider  and  favourite  to  Henry 
VIII.  We  fay  conje6lured  ;  for  when  Goodman,  billiop  of 
Gloucefter,  who  turned  papift^  and  was  very  defirous  of  making 
Iv.i  court  to  the  protector,  dedicated  a  book  to  him,  and  more- 
over prefented  a  printed  paper  to  him,  by  v/hieh  he  pretended 
to  claim  kindred  with  him,  as  being  himfelf  fomeway  allied  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Eflex,  the  prote'Stor  with  fome  warmth  told  him, 
''  that  lord  was  not  related  to  his  family  in  any  degree."  Sir 
William  Dugclale  deduces  John  lord  Williams,  of  Thame,  from 
:he  fame  family  w4th  fir  Richard  Williams,  who  aflumed  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  and  was  great  grandfather  of  the  prote6lor. 
Kcnce  it  is  more  probable,  he  was  fon  of  fir  Thomas  Cromwell 
ihevifF  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  fhires,  28  Hen.  VIII.  as 
was  fir  Richard  himfelf  four  years  after.     Sir  Richard  was  in 

■  .  h  favour  witli  Hen.  VIII.  who  granted  him  the  fcite  of  five 

igious  houfes  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon;  viz.  Hinchin- 

brooke,  Saltrey,  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdon,  and  Ramfay  j  of  which 

he  made  Ramfay  abbey  his  refidence  ;  and  rebuilt  the  houfe 

V.ch  his  great  grandfon  Henry  fold  to  col.  Titus.     Hinchin- 

ike  defcended  to  his  grandfon  Oliver,  who  was  made  a  knighi: 

he  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  and  fold  it  to  an  an- 

■  ti'cor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Sandwich,  v/hofe  feat  it  now  is. 
Robert,  younger  brother  of  fir  Oliver,  and  father  of  the  pro- 
ctor, was    fettled  at   Huntingdon,  and  had  four  fons  (includ- 

the  protector)  and  icven  daughters.    Though  by  the  intereft 
Ills  brother  he  was  put  into  the  commilHon  of  the  peace  for 
ntingdonfl'dre,  he  had  but   a  fleiidcr  fortune  ;  moil   of  his 
port  arifing  from  a  brewhoufe  in  Huntinijdon,  chiefly  ma- 
:td  by  his  wife.     She  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  Stewart,, 
Rothfeyth  in  Fifefhire,  and  filler  of  fir  Robert  Stewart,  of 
;  ifie  of  Ely,  knt.   who  has  been  reported,  and  not  wiihout 
ne  foundation  of  truth,  to  have  been  dei'cended  from  the  royal 
houfe  of  Stuart ;  as  appears  from  a  pedigree  of  her  family  fiill 
in  being.     Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and  her  own  jointure 
of  60I.  per  annum,  Mrs.  Cromwell  provided  fortunes  for  her 
daughters,,  fulficient  to  marry  them  into  good  families.     The 
eldefl,  or  fecond  furviving,  was  the  wife  of  INIr.  John  Defbo- 
rough,  afterwards  one  of  the  protedlor's  major-generals ;  ano- 
ther married,  firil,  Roger  Whetflone,  efq.  and  afterwards  co- 
lonel John  Jones,  who  was  executed  for  being  one  of  the  king's 
judges ;  the  third  efpoufed  colonel  Valentine  V/alton,  who  died 
in  exile  ;  the  fourth,   Robina,  married  firfi:  Dr.  Peter  French, 
and  then  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  after  the  reftoration  bifliop  of  Chefter.     It  may  not 
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he  nmlfs  to  add,  that  an  aunt  of  the  proteclor's  married  Francrs 
Barrington,  efq.  from  whom  defcended  the  Barrington?  - '"  '-lex; 

another    aunt  JoLp.  riampden,  efq.    of    Biu-1-'  ^    by 

•whonitlie  was   mother  ot  the  famou^.Ji  pdcn,  who 

loft  his  life  in  Chalgrave  fiehl  •,  a  third  v/as  the  wife  or  Mr. 
Whalcy,  and  tlie  mother  of  colonel  Whalcy,  in  whofe  cuftody 
the  king  was  while  lie  remained  at  Hampton-court  j  the  fourth 
aunt  married  INIr.  Dunch. 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  Cromwell's  family,  let  us 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  himfelf.  He  was  born  in  the  pariili  of 
ILic.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  lived,  April  25, 
1599,  and  baptized  29th  of  the  fame  month;  and  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.  We  have 
very  different  accounts  of  his  behaviour  while  he  remained  at 
fchool :  fome  fay  that  he  fliewcd  very  little  propcnfity  to  learn- 
ing j  others,  that  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  it.-  It  h  very 
probable  that  both  are  wrong  ;  and  that  he  was  not  either  in- 
corrigibly dull,  or  wonderfully  bright;  but  that  he  was  an  un- 
lucky boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  reported 
by  authors  of  unfufpe<S):ed  veracity.  Many  (lories  are  told  of  his 
enthufiafm  in  this  early  part  of  his  life  ;  one  of  which  we  fliall 
mention  :  Lying  melancholy  upon  his  bed,  in  the  day-time,  he 
fancied  he  faw  a  fpe<5lre,  which  told  him,  that  he  fhould  be! 
the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father  being  informed 
of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mafter  to  corredl  him 
feverely,  which,  however,  had  no  great  effett ;  for  Oliver  was? 
ftill  pcrfuaded  of  the  tiling,  and  would  fometimes  mention  it, 
iiotvvithftanding  his  uncle  Stewart  told  him,  *'  it  vi-as  too  trai- 
torous to  repeat  it."  Sir  Philip  "Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  wa$ 
very  well  acquainted  with  one  Dr.  Simcot,  Cromwell's  phy« 
fician  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  who  aflured  him,  that  he 
was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and  fubiedl  to  great  diforders  of  ima- 
gination :  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from 
ihefe  fits  during  his  whole  life,  not  even  in  the  height  of  his 
profperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  fellow-commoner,  April  23-, 
i6i6.  The  entry  of  his  admiHion  is  in  thefe  words:  "  Oil- 
verus  Cromwell,  Huntingdonenfis,  admiflus  ad  commeatum  fQ- 
ciorum  coll.  Sidcn.  Aprilis  23,  1616;  tutore  M.  Ricardo  Hovv-J 
let."  We  have  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrefs  lie  made' 
In  his  ftudies  while  a  member  of  the  univeriity.  It  is  certain^ 
that  he  was  well  read  in  the  greek  and  romr.n  hiilory ;  but- 
•whether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  at  Cambridge,  is  a  point 
that  naay  be  doubted  ;  fince,  as  feveral  writers  inform  us,  h© 
fpcnt  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other  ro« 
bull  exercifesj  for  his  fkill  and  expertnefs  in  which  he  was  famous.' 

His 
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lis  father  dying  about  two  years  after  he  had  been  at  college, 

e  returned  home  j  where  the   irregularity  of  his  conduct  fo 

iiilurbed  his  mother,  that,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  (he  fcnt  him 

0  London,  and  placed  him  in  Lincoln's- inn.     But   this  did  not 

nfwer  the  end  propofed  ;  for,  indead  of  applying  to  the  ftudy 

if  the  law,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,  women,  and  play  j  fo 

h?.t  he   qui  Icly  difhpated  what  his  father  had  left  him.     His 

at  Llncoln's-inn  could  not  be  long,  nor  was  this  feafon  of 

i;iefs  of  much  continuance-,  for  he  was  married  by  the  time 

c  was   21,  as   appears  from   the  parifli  regiller  of  St.  John, 

luntingdon;  in  which  we  find,  that  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who 

ied  a  child,  was  born  Oct.  8,  1621 ;  fo  that  if  he  (laid  but  two 

ears  at  the  univerfity,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did  not 

::iv  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  two  years  more  for  his 

g  to  Lincoln's-inn,  and  running  through  the  whole  circle  of 

'ollies.     The  lady  he  married  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir 

:s  Bouchier  of  Eifex,  knt.  defcended  from  the  ancient  earls 

ifex  of  thai"  name  •,  wham  he  gained  more  by  the  interefl  of 

i^  relations   Hampden,  Barringion,   Stexart,  &c.  than   by  his 

\vn.     She  was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  and  it  is  faid  not 

'i:hout  a  confiderable  ihare  of  pride. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  led  a  very 
rave  and  fober  life.  Some  have  imputed  this  very  fud  'en  re- 
unciation  of  his  vices  and  follies,  to  his  falling  in  with  the 
uritans ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  remained  then,  and  for  fome 
me  after,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
itered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines.  He 
)ntlnued  at  Huntingdon  till  an  ellate  of  above  400I.  a  year, 
evolving  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  fir  Thomas  Stewart, 
iduced  him  to  remove  into  the  iile  of  Ely.  It  was  about  this 
me  that  he  began  to  fall  off  from  the  church,  and  to  converfe 
ith  the  puritans,  whofe  notions  he  foon  after  embraced  with 
s  ufual  warmth.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  third 
irliament  of  Charles  L  which  met  Jan.  20,  1628  ;  and  was  of 
e  committee  for  rehgion,  where  he  diftinguifhed  hirr.felf 
r  his  zeal  againft  popery,  and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bi- 
op  of  Winchefter's  licenirng  books  which  had  a  danger- 
is  tendency.  After  the  dilTolution  of  that  parliament,  he  re- 
rned  into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much 
tncern  for  religion,  ar.d  to  frequent  lilenccd  minlfters,  and 
invite  them  often  to  leftures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.  By 
is  he  brought  his  affairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  iitua- 
)n,  fo  that,  by  way  of  repairing  his  fortune,  he  took  a  farm  at 
.  Ives,  which  he  kept  about  five  years,  but  which  rather 
Iped  to  run  out  the  remainder  of  it,  and  had  totally  undone 
m,  if  he  had  not  thrown  it  up.  Thefe  difappomtments  re- 
ined in  him  a  fcheme,  which  his  bad  circumftances  firft:  fug- 
VoL.  IV.  C  c  gefted 
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gedcd  while  at  LincolnVInn,  of  going  over  into  New  Englaflc 
This  was  in  1637  ;  and  his  defign,  it  is  thought,  had  certain! 
been  executed,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  ifluin 
out  a  proclamation  for  reftraining  fuch  embarkations.  Tl. 
next  year  he  had  lefs  time  upon  his  hands  -,  for  the  earl  c 
Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who  had  larg 
eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of  feeing 
better  drained ;  and  though  one  projecSl  of  this  fort  had  faile( 
they  fet  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  countenanced  by  royal  ai 
thority,  and  fettled  a  fhare  of  the  profits  upon  the  crowi 
This,  though  really  intended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofe 
as  injurious  to  private  property,  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppc 
fition  was  Cromwell,  who  had  a  confulerable  intereft  in  thol 
parts.  The  activity  and  vigilance  which  he  fhewed  upon  tn 
occafion,  firlt  rendered  him  confpicuous  ;  and  gave  occafion  t 
his  friend  and  relation  Hampden,  to  recommend  him  afterwarc 
in  parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  conduclin 
great  things.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  not  very  fuccefsfi 
in  his  oppofition,  and,  as  his  private  affairs  were  lull  declining 
he  was  in  a  very  neceflitous  condition  at  the  approach  of  tl; 
long  parliament. 

In  thefe  circumflances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fliou! 
form  a  defign,  at  a  time  when  ele£lions  were  confidered  ; 
things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofei 
more  efpecially  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  1 
far  from  having  any  intereft,  that  he  M'as  not  fo  much  ; 
known  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  known,  would  never  have  bcr 
defied,  hut  the  whole  01  that  affair  was  owing  to  an  accident; 
intrigue,  in  which  himfelf  had  at  firfl  no  hand.  One  reafc 
why  he  quitted  Hutitingdon  was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  M 
Bernard,  upon  his  becoming  recorder,  about  precedency; 
point  in  which  he  was  very  nice.  After  he  came  to  Ely,  1 
reforted  entirely  to  licnconformiH:  tneetings,  v/here  he  quick 
diflingui  filed  himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  fly  led  in  tho 
days,  of  preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradefman  of  Cambridg 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  doctrint 
and  captivated  his  heart  entirely.  This  man,  hearing  that 
parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  himfelf  one  of  the  con 
mon-council,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  there  could  not  be 
fitter  man  to  be  their  burgefs,  than  Mr.  Cromwell ;  and  wii 
this  notion  he  went  to  Vv'^ildbore,  a  draper  In  the  town,  and 
relation  of  Cromwell's,  who  agreed  with  him  exaftly  as 
the  fitnefs  of  the  perfon,  but  told  him  the  thing  was  impoffibi 
as  he  was  not  a  freeman.  Tims,  not  fatisfied  with  that,  a( 
drefTed  himfelf  next  to  Evett,  a  tallow-chandler,  who  was  al 
a  puritan.     He  reliflied  tl:e  thought  i  but,  for  the  fame  reafo 
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lonounced    the   defign    iinpra£liccible.     However,  Tims   was 

aidly  got  out  of  his  houle,  before  Evett  fent  for  him  back, 
iid  whiipered,  that  the  mayor  had  a  freedom  to  bellow,  and 
:  one  Kitchingman,  an  attorney,. who  had  married  his  wife's 
r,  and  was  of  their  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  him. 
ic  advifed  him  therefore  to  move  Kitchingman  in  it,  who  was 
J  ufe  his  interefl  with  the  mayor,  under  colour  that  Mr  Crom- 
well was  a  gentlemnn  of  fortune,  and  had  a  mind  to  come  and 
\c  In  the  town,  which  was  then  in  a  poor  condition  ;  but  with 

itii£l  charge  to  hide  the  true  defign,  alderman  French,  who 
lAi  then  the  mayor,  being  a  declared  royaliit.  When  they 
ame  to  make  this  application  to  him,  French  faid  he  was 
ony,  but  that  in  reality  they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  -pro- 
iiied  his  freedom  to  the  king's  hfiierman.  Kitchingman  eafily 
cmoved  this  obje6lion,  by  undertaking  that  the  town  fhould 
oiifer  a  freedom  upon  the  perfon  he  mentioned  •,  and  fo,  at 
li'r  next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  beflow 
i^  I'reedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
Mr.  Cromwell ;  who,  being  apprized  of  his  friend's  in- 
Lwlry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  up.  his  lodgings  at 
\lmond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  mace  v/as  fent  for  him,  and 
came  into  court  dreiTed  in  fcarlet,  richly  laced  with  gold  j 
re,  having  provided  plenty  of  claret  and  fweetmeats,  they 
vxrc  fo  well  circulated  among  the  corpor.ition,  that  they 
manimoufly  declared  Mr.  Mayor.'s  freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy 
entieman.  When  the  ele(5lion  came  on,  the  mayor  difcovered 
li-  miilake  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the 
lui-TefTes  was  ftrong  enough  to  choofe  him,  which  they  ac- 
lingly  did  at  the  next  ele£lion  the  enfulng  year. 
V  vlien  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  conftant  in  his 
rtcndance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaker  ;  though  he  did  not  at  that 
imc  difcover  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  afterwards  ap- 
icared,  and  wliich  feem  to  have  been  called  out  as  occafion  rc- 
iuued.  He  affected  not  only  plainnefs  but  carelefTnefs  in  drefs, 
vas  very  uniform  in  his  condu^,  and  fpoke  warmly  and  roundly, 
lut  without  either  art  or  elocution.  He  was  very  forward  in 
cp.furing  what  were  called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate, 
Iiougli  he  had  not  framed  to  himfelf  any  plan  of  reformation. 
fills  he  frankly  acknowledged,  with  refpecl  to  ecclefiailical 
Tfairs,  when  prefied  by  fir  Thomas  Chichi  ley  and  Mr.  Warwick 
0  (.icclare  his  fcntiments  on  that  fubjccl.  *'  I  can  tell,"  faid 
Cromwell,  "  what  I  would  not  have,  though  I  cannot  tell  what 

would  have."  He  was  very  zealous  in  promoting  the  re- 
nonftrance,  which  was  carrieci  Nov.  14,  1641,  and  v/hich  in 
eality  laid  the  bafis  of  the  civil  war  -,  and  declared  to  lord 
."alkland  afterwards,  that  if  the  remonflrance  had  not  been 
carried,  he  was  refolved  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of 
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his  eRate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  quitt 
the  kingdom  upon  the  firlt  opportunity.  His  firmnefs  up 
this  occifion  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  Hampcl. 
l^ym,  and  the  roll  of  the  leaders  on  tliat  fide,  that  they  t' 
liim  into  all  their  councils;  where  he  acquired  that  clear  inf,; 
into  things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  afterwards  . 
made  fueh  aflonifliing  ufe.  As  foon  as  the  parliament  form;, 
any  fcheme  of  raifing  forces,  which  was  in  the  beginning  c 
1642,  Cromwell  fliewed  his  aftivity,  by  going  immediately  i 
Cambridge  \  where  he  foon  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe,  of  whic 
liimfelf  was  appointed  commander,  lie  fixed  his  head  quarte; 
there,  where  he  acl:ed  with  great  fevcrity  ;  towards  the  univerfil 
more  cfpecially,  after  he  milTed  feizlng  the  plate  contributed  b 
the  loyal  colleges  for  the  king's  fervice,  and  fent  down  to  the  kir 
at  the  very  time  that  he  fet  up  his  ilandard  at  Nottingham. 
was  probably  about  the  fame  time  that  Cromwell  had  a  vei 
remarkable  interview  with  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  Philip  Wa 
wick  had  an  account  from  the  old  gentleman  himfelf.  "  Vifi 
ing  old  fir  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  uncle  and  godfather,  at  h 
houfe  at  Ramfey,  he  told  me  this  (lory  of  his  fuccefsful  nephe 
and  godfon,  that  he  vifited  him  with  a  good  flrong  party  « 
liorfe,  and  that  he  afked  him  his  bleffing  ;  and  that  the  fe 
hours  he  was  there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in  his  pti 
fence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  not  only  difarmed,  bi 
plundered  him,  for  he  took  away  all  his  plate."  He  was  mo; 
fuccefsful  in  his  next  enterprife  ;  for  being  informed  that  tJ 
king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coningfby  IherlfF  of  Hertfon 
(hire,  and  had  fent  him  a  writ,  requiring  him  to  proclaim  tl 
earl  of  EiTex  and  his  adherents  traitors,  Cromwell  marched  wii 
his  troop  dire£Hy  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he  feized  fir  Thorn 
Coningfoy  for  that  a(5lion,  and  carried  him  prifoner  to  Londo 
He  received  tlie  thanks  of  the  parliament  for  this ;  and  we  fir 
him  foon  after  at  tiie  head  of  1000  horfe,  with  the  title 
colonel.  Strange  as  it  may  feem,  it  is  confirmed  by  hifloriai 
on  all  fides,  that,  though  he  afiumed  the  military  character  in  h 
43d  year,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months  he  not  only  gained  ther 
putation  of  an  officer,  but  really  became  a  good  one;  and  ft 
{tranger,  that  by  mere  dint  of  difcipline  he  made  his  new-raif( 
men  excellent  foldiers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  invincib 
fliv^ngth,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  parliamer 
The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  fuffer  us  to  enter  into 
detail  of  all  Cromwell's  exploits  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  wa: 
we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  in  a  general  w; 
fome  few  memorable  acls,  referring  our  reader  to  hillories  fi 
more  particular  accounts.  In  tlie  fpring  of  1643,  having  fettk 
matters  in  the  fix  aflbciated  counties  of  Efl'ex,  Hertford,  Norfol: 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,'  and  Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Li. 
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olnfliire,  where  he  did  great  fervice  by  reftraining  the  king's 
arrifon  at  Newark,  giving  a  check  to  the  earl  of  Newcallle's 
roops  at  Horncaftle,  and  many  other  things,  which  increafed 
lis  credit  high  with  the  parUament.  The  ..'^cots  having  been 
ivited  to  England  by  the  parUament,  it  was  judged  highly  re- 
uifite  that  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Mancheicer  and  Crom- 
irell,  who  was  now  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  horle, 
hould  join  them  ;  the  better  to  enable  them  to  reduce  York, 
/iiich  they  had  clofely  befieged,  -  This  fervice  was  p'^rformed 
vith  great  vigour  and  diligence,  efpecialiy  by  Cromwell ;  for 
hough  the  earl  had  the  title,  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell; 
nd  things  were  fo  dexuoufly  managed  between  him  and  his 
riends  at  Weftminfler,  that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
ipon  him,  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  in  his  hands  as  they 
ould.  In  the  battle  of  Marflon  Moor,  fought  July  3,  1644,  it 
s  unanimoufly  agreed>  that  Cromwell's  cavalry,  who  were  com- 
nonly  iiyled  Ircnfides,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  as  that 
)attle  did  of  the  war ;'  for  the  king's  afKiirs  declined,  and  the 
)arliament's  Hourifhed  ever  after.  Some,  however,  though 
hey  allow  this  readily  to  Cromwell's  forces,  have  yet  repre- 
ented  him  as  afling  in  a  pitiful  cowardly  manner,  and  fo  ter- 
•ified,  as  even  to  run  away :  but  allowance  mull  be  made  for 
he  relators.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  lyth  of  the  fame  month 
le  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  houfe  at  iJurleigh;  and  no 
nan's  courage,  condu£t  and  fervices  were  more  valued  at  Lon- 
lon.  He  was  alfo  in  the  fecond  battle  at  Newbury,  Sept.  17, 
n  the  fame  year;  and  is  faid  to  have  made  fo  bold  a  charge 
Arith  his  horfe  upon  the  guards,  that  his  majelly's  perfon  had 
jeen  in  the  utmoit  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland  had  not 
:ome  in  to  his  relief,  and  preferved  his  mailer's  liberty  at 
he  expence  of  his  own.  And  in  the  winter,  when  the  difputes 
n  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  but  Cromwell's 
nerit  and  good  fortune  were  talked  of  by  his  party  ;  fome  of 
ivhom  even  ftyled  him  the  faviour  of  the  nation. 

The  wifeft  men  and  the  beft  patriots  faw  v6ry  clearly  whither 
hefe  excelhve  praifes  tended.  That  the  nation  might  be  made 
IS  fully  convinced  of  it,  the  earl  of  Manchefler  exhibited  a 
;harge  againfl  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  and  Cromwell,  in  re- 
urn,  brought  another  againit  the  noble  peer  in  the  houfe 
af  commons.  It  is  true,  that  neither  of  thefe  charges  was 
profecuted  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  abfolutely  carried  their  point,  by  bringing  in  what  was 
called  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  which  excluded  the  members 
of  either  houfe  from  having  any  commands  in  the  army  ;  from 
which,  however,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  that 
fet  him  above  all  ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  firll  occafionally, 
and  at  length  abfolutely,  exempted.     From  being  lieutenant- 
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general  of  the  horfe  he  became  lieutenant-gencrrJ  of  the  armv 
and  he'procured  an  addrels  from  his  regiment  declaring  theii 
fatisfaclion  with  the  change.  He  continued  to  diflinguifli  liim- 
felf  by  his  military  fuccelfes,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  botl 
houfes  for  the  forvices  he  did.  He  llionc  particularly  at  th( 
battle  of  Nafeby  June  14,  1646,  and  had  alfo  his  (hare  in  re- 
ducing the  weft;  till,  upon  the  furrender  of  Exeter,  April  13 
1645,  he  found  leifure  to  return  to  London.  Upon  taking  hi: 
feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were  returned  him,  in  terms  as  flronj 
as  words  could  exprefs ;  and  the  prevailing  party  there  receivec 
from  him  fuch  encouragement,  as  induced  tlrem  to  believe  h< 
was  wholly  at  their  devotion.  But  in  this  they  were  miibken 
for  while  they  thought  the  lieutenant-general  employed  in  the! 
bufinefs,  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus,  whei 
the  parliament  inclined  to  diiband  a  part  of  their  forces,  after  thi 
king  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Scots  had  agree( 
to  deliver  him  to  thcf  parliament,  Cromwell  oppofed  it  vigoroufly 
if  not  openly.  For,  in  tlie  firll  place,  he  infinuated  by  hi 
emiflaries  to  the  foldiers,  that  this  was  not  only  the  higheft  piec( 
of  ingratitude  towards  thofe  who  had  fought  rhe  parliamen 
into  a  power  of  diibanding  them,  but  alfo  a  crying  a£l  of  in 
juilice,  as  it  was  done  with  no  other  view  than  to  cheat  then 
of  their  arrears.  Secondly,  he  procured  an  exemption  for  fi 
Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own,  th( 
general  only  having  that  title  and  appointments,  while  Cromwel 
had  the  power  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  reduction  fell  upoi 
IVlafTey's  brigade  in  the  well,  together  with  the  troops  whicl 
colonel  Poyntz  commanded  In  Yorkfhire  j  men  of  w-hom  he  ha( 
good  reafon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament  migh 
have  depended.  Thus  he  dextroufly  turned  to  his  own  advan 
tage  the  means  which,  in  truth,  w^ere  contrived  for  his  de 
flruflion. 

Nov.  12,  1646,  the  army  march.ed  triumphantly  through  Lon 
don-,  and  in  February  following,  the  ^cots  having  received  the  mo 
ney  agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  prifoner  t( 
Holmby.  At  this  time  Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game  to  play 
"What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power  was  evidently  in  tH( 
hands  of  the  parliament,  in  whicl)  the  prelbvterian  party  was  ftil 
prevalent;  and  as  tlie  general  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  w-as  likewife  u 
that  interefl,  it  looked  as  if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  the! 
fide.  At  the  bottom,  however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  know 
their  own  flrength,  were  in  reality  the  niaflers ;  and  they  wert 
entirely  dire£led  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  them- 
felves.  He  faw  the  neceffity  of  having  a  llrong  place,  an{ 
getting  the  king's  perfon  into  their  power ;.  and  he  contrived  t< 
do  both,  without  teeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxfon 
was  at  that  time  in  a  good  condition,  and  well  fupplted  wit! 
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tlllery,   upon  which  the  army  feized  it  with  the  magazines, 
id  every  thing  eife  •,  and  Cromwell,  then  at  London,  prevailed 
)on  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  with  a  ilrong  de- 
chment  of  horfc,  not  only  without  the  general's  orders,  but 
ithout  any  orders  at  all,  except  thofe  verbal  inltrudlions  from 
romwell.     This  was  executed  June  4,  1647,  notwithftanding 
e  parliament's  commifhoners  were  then  with  the  king;  wlio 
as  conduced  from  Holmby  to  Childerfly  in  Cambridgefliire, 
en   the  army's   head  quarters.     Here,  through  the  manage- 
ent  chiefly  of  Cromwell  and  his  fon-in-law  commillary  Ireton, 
e  king   was  treated,  not  only  with  reverence,  but  with  kind- 
jfsj  and    when    fir  Thomas  Fairfax,    who  kne  w   nothing  of 
e    taking  of   the  king  away,    and  difliked    it,  would  have  fent. 
m  back  again    witli  the  commiihoners,  under  the  guard  of 
I'o   regiments  of   horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refuted  to  move, 
ay,  to  fuch  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  fin- 
iricy  of   his  new  friends,  that  he  had  the  indifcretion  to  tell 
•  Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty 
id  refpett,  with  promifes  of  fair  treatment,  that  "  he  thought 
;  had  as  good  an  in'.ereft  in  the  army  as  himfelf." 
The  remaining  fix  months  of  this  year  were  the  mod  critical 
Cromwell's  whole  life:  for,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  his  Ichemes, 
was  abfolutely  necelTary  for  him  to  deceive  the  king,  the  par- 
iment,  and  the  army,  which  in  turn  was  efFefted,  though  not 
ithout  danger  and  difficulty.     The  king  relied  entirely  upon 
romwell  and  Ireton  j   and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpoke  of 
id  acled  towards  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  look- 
l  upon  as  abfolute  courtiers.     Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
le   king  gave  credit  to  t^em,  when  they  brought  the  army  to 
nd  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  which  was  delivered  July  9, 
54.7  j  avowing  the  king's  caufe  to  be  theirs,  and  that  no  fettle- 
ent  could  be  hoped  for,  without  granting  him  his  juil  rights, 
s   to  the  parliament,   fo  long    as  they  enjoyed  their  power, 
romwell  always  fpoke  the  language  of  a  memiber  of  the  houfe 
commons-,  Ihewed   a  high  regard  for  their  privileges;  and 
rofefied,  that  he  was  fiifpecled  and  difliked  by   the  army,  Tor 
attachment  to   the  civil  government.     Thh  did  not,  how- 
'er,  hinder  his  being  difbelieved   by  many;  till  at  length  he 
)und  it  necellary,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  m.a!:e  his  efcape  from 
le  houfe  with  fome  precipitation.     That  mutinous  fpirit  which 
le  foldiers  difcovered  againft  the  parliament  was  raifed,  fo- 
ented,  and  managed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  ;  the  former  de- 
aring  at  Triploe-heath,  when  the  parliament  had  been  obliged 
»  erafe  their  own  declaration  out  of  their  journals,  that  '*  now 
ley  might  be  an  army  as  long  as  they  lived." 
Soon  after  this,   a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  foldiers, 
nder  the  title  of  Levellers,  who  made  no  fecret  of  their  hating 
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equally  both  kin^  and  pai-llament ;  and  it  Was  to  fave  himfelf;, 
from  tliefc^  people,  who,  as  he  was  informed  by  Cromwell, 
fought  his  life,  tiiat  the  king,  Nov.  i  i,  fled  from  Hampton-court 
to  tlic  iOe  of  Wight,  after  having  rejeded  the  parliament's  pro- 
pofals  by  Cromwell's  and  Ireton's  advice.  Immediately  after! 
this,  Cromwell  altered  his  bcliaviour  to  the  king  entirely  j  for,' 
having  made  ufe  of  the  king's  prcfence  to  manage  the  army,i 
and  of  the  power  which  the  army  had  thereby  acquired,  t6| 
humble  and  debafe  the  parliament,  there  remained  no  end  to 
be  anfwered  by  keeping  meafures  any  longer  with  the  king. 
The  parliament,  now  much  altered  from  what  it  was,  upon  the 
king's  refufing  to  pafs  four  bills  they  had  fenr  liim,  iell  into 
very  warm  debates  ;  in  which  it  is  aflerted  that  Cromwell  was 
a  principal  fpeaker,  and  inveighed  bitterly  againft  his  majeftyi 
faying,  "  the  king  was  a  very  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  dif- 
fembler  ;  one  in  whom  no  trull  could  be  repofed,  and  with 
■whom  therefore  they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  fu- 
ture." However  this  might  be,  the  parliament  Jan.  5,  voted, 
that  no  more  adclrefles  ftiould  be  made  to  the  king  5  and  from 
that  time  he  was  more  llridlly  imprifoned  than  ever.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  were  rifings  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
which  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of  London  and 
the  parliament  were  left  in  lonie  meafure  at  liberty  to  purfue 
their  OYv^n  fentlments  ;  and  what  theie  were,  quickly  appeared.! 
For  on  June  27,  1648,  the  city  petitioned  for  a  pcrfonal  treaty! 
■with  the  king,  which  was  very  well  received,  and  fome  ftepsi 
taken  thereupon.  A  few  days  after,  the  commons  recalledi 
their  vote  for  non-addrefles,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal  treaty  with 
the  king  at  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  at  length  voted  his  majefty's 
concelhons  latisfa-ilory.  An  attempt  was  alio  made  to  impeach 
Cromwi^ll  of  high  treafon.  But  the  army  having  nov/  reduced 
all  things,  and  returning  towards  London,  Nov.  20,  fent  a  re- 
monflrance  to  the  houie  of  commons,  difapproving  all  they  had 
done.  The  remonlhance  v/as  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who 
went  next  into  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  and  carried  him  to  Hurd  callle.  This  was  refented 
by  the  parliament,  who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his  or- 
dei-s  ;  but  inilead  of  this,  the  army  marched  diredlly  to  London  ; 
and,  in  December,  took  pollefhon  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of 
commons,  turning  out  the  greater  part  of  its  members,  and 
then  foreleg  the  reft  to  do  what  they  pleafed.  Li  mod  of  thefe 
proceedings  Cromwell  appeared  very  a61Ive,  and  is,  with  good 
reafon,  believed  to  have  dire£led  them  all. 

Tt  is  not  necefiiiry  to  dwell  particularly  upon  thofe  well-known 
circumftanccs  relating  to  the  king's  being  brought  before  the 
high  courc  of  juftice,  and  to  the  fentence  of  death  palled  upon 
him   there  i  fince   the  part  Cromwell  acted  therein  was  open 
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and  public.     He  fat  at  the  court  •,  he  figned  the  warrant ;  and 
he   profecuted  the  accomplifliment  of  it  by  the  bloody  execu- 
tion of  the  king.     When  the  firft  propofition  was  made  in  the 
houfe  of   commons  for  trying  the  king,   he  rofe  up,  and  faid, 
that  "  if  any  man  moved  this  upon  defign,  he  (hould  think  him 
the  greatefl  traitor  in  the  world  ;  but  fince  Providence  and  ne- 
ceffity  had  call  them  upon  it,  he  fhould  pray  God  to  blefs  their 
councils,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden   to  give 
them  counfel."     But  not  long  after  he  was  :  for,  being  a  great 
pretender  to  enthufiafm  and  revelations,  he   told   them,  that 
as  he  was  praying  for  a  blefling  from  God  on  his  undertaking 
to  reftore   the   king  to   his  priltine  majelty,  his  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of   his  mouth,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  one  word 
more  ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer,  that  God  had  re- 
jected  him   from  being  king.     Many  applications  were  made 
to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king's  life  ;  and  fome  of  the  paf- 
fages   relating  to   them  are  curious  and  worth  notice.     One  of 
the    mo;l  remarkable,   as  it  greatly  illuftrates  the  chara£ler  of 
the  man,  we  think  it  neceffary  to  relate  ;  and  that  is,  the  tranf- 
adhion  between  the  lieutenant-general  and  a  coufin  of  his,  colo- 
nel John  Cromwell,  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  States.     This 
gentleman  is   faid  to  have  been  in  England  while  the  king  was 
rn  the  hands  of  the  army  ;  and  that,  in  a  conference  he  had 
with  the  lieutenant-general,  the  latter  made  ufe  of  this  expref- 
fion,  "  I  think  the  king  the  mod  injured  prince  in  the  world  j" 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  "  But  this, 
coufin,  {hall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  returning  to  Holland  foon 
after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be  truth,  that  the  lieutenant-general 
had  a  great  refpecfl:  for  the  king.     When  therefore  the  news  of 
the  king's  trial  reached  Holland,  he  was  fent  over  with  letters 
credential  from  the  States,  to  \\  hich  was  added   a  blank  with 
the  king's  fignet,  and  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  by 
the  States,  for  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  conditions,  if  he 
would   now  fave  his  majefty's  life.     The  colonel  went  dire£fly 
to  his  kinfman's  houfe  j  who  was  fo  retired  and  fhut  up  in  his 
chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  know  he  was  at  home,  that 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained  admittance,  after  he 
had  declared  v.-ho  he  was.     Having  mutually  faluted  each  other, 
the  colonel  defired  to  fpeak  a  few  words  with  him  in  private  j 
and  began  with  much  freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  the  fact  then  about  to  be  committed,  and  with  what  de- 
teftation  it  was  looked  upon  abroad  :  telling  him,  that  **  of  all 
men  living  he  could  never  have  imagined  he  would  have  had 
any  hand  in  it,   who  in  his  hearing  had  protefted  fo  much  for 
the  king."    To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  "It  was  not  he  but  the 
army  ;  and  though  he  did  once  fay  fome  fuch  words,  j^et  now 
time?   were   altered,   and   |^rovidcnce  feemed  to  order  things 
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otherwife.'*  And  it  is  faid  he  added,  that  "  he  had  prayed  and 
falted  for  the  king,  but  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  to 
him."  Upon  this  the  colonel  Itepped  a  little  back,  and  fud- 
denly  fluit  the  door,  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  he  was 
going  to  be  aflaffmated;  but  pulling  out  his  papers,  he  faid  to  him, 
*'  Coufui,  this  is  no  time  to  trilie  with  words  :  fee  here,  it  is 
now,  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
family,  relations,  and  poibcrity  happy  and  lionourable  for  ever ; 
otherwife,  as  they  changed  their  name  before  from  Williams  to 
C'omweil,  referring  to  an  old  tradition  in  the  family,  fo  now 
they  mu(t  be  forced  to  change  it  again  :  for  this  fa£l  Vv'ill  bring 
fuch  an  ignominy  upon  the  whole  generation  of  them,  as  no 
time  will  be  able  to  deface."  At  this  Cromwell  paufed  a  little, 
and  then  faid,  "  1  defire  you  v/ill  give  me  till  night  to  confider 
of  it  j  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  till  ycu  hear 
from  me."  The  colonel  did  accordingly  ;  and  about  one  in 
the  morning,  a  mefTenger  came  to  tell  him,  "  He  might  go  to 
retl,  and  expedl  no  other  anfwer  to  carry  to  the  prince  ;  for  the 
council  of  officers  had  been  feeking  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done 
the  fame,  and  it  was  refolved  bv  them  all,  that  the  king  mult 
die." 

The  government  being  nov/  entirely  changed,  for  in  five  days 
after  the  king's  death  the  houfe  of  lords  was  voted  ufelefs,  it 
became  neceflary  to  think  of  fome  expedient  for  managing  the 
executive  po<\'^er  5  and  therefore  it  was  lefolved  to  fet  up  a  coun- 
cilofl^ate, of  which  John  BradPnaw  was  prelident,  and  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  a  principal  member.  But  before  he  had  well 
taken  ponefiion  of  this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called  to  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  too  as  briik,  and  at  leall:  as  hazardous,  as  any  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  concerned.  The  perfons  he  had  to 
engage  were  part  of  the  army  lie  commanded  j  who  being  dif- 
fatisfied  on  fome  account  or  other,  fet  forth  their  fentiments  by 
■way  of  remonflrance  prefented  to  the  general.  For  this  high 
offence  they  were  feized,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  fen- 
tenced  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  their  horfes'  tails,  at  the  head 
of  their  refpeflive  corps,  with  a  paper  exprelhng  their  crime 
fixed  on  their  breafts,  after  which  their  fwords  were  to  be  broke 
over  their  heads,  and  themielves  caQiiered  ;  every  circumllancc 
of  which  was  ftricfbly  executed,  March  6,  in  Great  Palace-yard. 
This  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  flame  :  for  feveral  regiments  of 
horfe,  and  among  the  rell  Cromwell's  own,  mutinied,  put  white 
cockades  in  their  hats,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  Ware  ; 
•where  Cromwell  appeared,  M'hen  he  was  lead  fufpedled,  and 
brought  with  him  fome  regiments  quartered  at  a  diftance,  that 
he  could  depend  on.  Here,  without  any  previous  expoftula?- 
tions,  he  with  two  regiments  of  horfe  furrounded  one  regiment 
of  the  mutineers,  and,  galling  four  men  by  name  out  of  their 
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ranks,  obliged  them  to  cafl;  dice  for  their  lives  ;  and  the  two 
that  efcaped  were  ordered  to  (hoot  the  others,  which  they  did  : 
upon  which  the  reft  thought  fit  to  flip  their  white  cockades  into 
their  pockets,  and  to  fecure  themielves  by  a  fubmiihon.  The 
fame  ipirit  of  mutiny  broke  out  in  another  regiment  of  horie  ; 
but  it  w;is  entirely  fubdued  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenters  of 
it  puniihed.  After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went,  firft,  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  made  doctors  in  civil  law  •-  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  city,  and 
had  prefcntsof  great  value  when  they  took  leave.  At  this  time 
Ev.gland,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fubdued :  the  Scors  were 
dilconteiited,  but  not  in  arms  ;  fo  that  Ireland  became  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  parliament's  care,  fince  in  that  ifland,  of 
three  parties  which  had  for  many  years  been  {bedding  each 
other's  blood,  their  own  was  the  weakeft.  In  Auguft  therefore 
1649,  Cromwell  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland,  where  his 
fuccelfes,  as  in  England,  were  attended  with  fo  few  diiappoint- 
ments,  that,  by  June  1650,  he  had  in  a  manner  fubdued  the 
whole  ifland.  By  that  time  his  prefence  was  required  in  Eng- 
land, not  only  by  thofe  who  wiihed  him  well,  but  even  by  his 
moll  inveterate  enemies;  and  therefore  conitituting  his  fon- 
in-law  Ireton  his  deputy,  he  took  fliip  for  Briftol,  where  after  a 
dangerous  paflage  he  fafely  arrived,  leaving  fuch  a  terror  upoa 
the  minds  of  the  Irifli,  as  made  every  thing  eafy  to  thofe  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  completed  the  conqueft  of  that  country. 

His  return  to  London  was  a  kind  of  triumph ;  and  all  ranks 
of  people  contended,  either  from  love  or  fear,  who  Ihould 
fhew  him  the  moft  refpect.  At  his  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe, 
he  had  thanks  returned  him  for  his  fervices  in  the  higheft 
terms.  When  thefe  ceremonies  were  over,  they  proceeded  to 
matters  of  greater  confequence  :  for,  by  this  time,  the  parlia- 
ment had  another  war  upon  their  hands,  the  Scots  having  in- 
vited home  Charles  II.  and  prepared  an  army  to  invade  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parliament  would  readily 
have  trufled  this  war  to  the  condutl  of  lord  Fairfax,  a  brave 
man  and  good  officer  ;  but  Fairfax  had  taken  the  covenant, 
and,  fuch  were  his  fcruples,  he  could  not  bring  hioifelf  to 
think  of  breaking  it  by  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  own  country. 
Cromwell  thought,  and  rightly,  that  they  fliould  not  wait  for  an 
invallon,  but  prevent  one  invafion  by  another;  and  therefore  pref- 
fed  Fairfax  to  continue  in  his  command,  and  the  more  earnelily, 
becaufe  lie  knew  he  would  not  do  it ;  declaring  that  he  thought 
it  a  greater  honour  to  ferve  as  his  lieutenant-general,  than  to  com- 
mand in  chief  the  fineft  army  in  the  world.  Fairfax  however 
remained  indexible  in  his  refolution  ;  fo  that,  June  26,  an  or- 
dinance palled  for  repealing  his  commiffion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  another  for  appointing  Cromwell  general  and  commander 
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in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth.  He  had  now 
fuch  power  as  might  have  fatislied  the  moft  ambitious  mind 
for  though  he  offered  to  refign  his  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the 
parliament  would  not  accept  it.  He  marched  with  an  army 
to  Scotland,  and,  Sept.  3,  gained  the  vidlory  of  Dunbar,  thar 
■which  none  ever  did  him  greater  credit  as  a  commander.  He 
continued  the  war  all  the  winter :  in  the  fpring  was  feverelj 
attacked  by  an  ague  :  of  which  recovering,  he,  after  fevera 
fuccefles,  forced  the  king  into  England,  and  blocked  him  up  ir 
Worceller.  Sept.  3^  1651,  he  attacked  and  carried  that  city 
totally  defeated  the  king's  forces,  and  gained  what  he  himfeb 
called,  in  his  letter  to  the  parliament,  the  crowning  vi^iory 
It  is  faid,  that  this  fignal  flroke  of  fuccefs  took  Cromwell  : 
little  off  his  guard.  He  would  have  knighted  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal commanders  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  with  dif- 
ficulty diffuaded  from  it :  his  letter  to  the  parliament  on  thi; 
occafion  was  conceived  in  higher  and  loftier  terms  than  ufual 
and  Ludlow  fays,  that  his  behaviour  was  altered  from  that  day 
and  that  all  who  were  about  him  obferved  it.  It  is  certain 
never thelefs,  that  he  afterwards  behaved  with  great  humility 
and  fubmiffion  to  the  parliament ;  though  in  the  mean  time  h{ 
took  all  care  imaginable  to  make  the,  army  lenfiblc  of  theii 
own  importance,  and  to  let  them  fee  that  nothing  could  divide 
their  interefts  from  his  own.  This  was  the  true  foundation  o: 
his  growing  greatnefs,  and  of  the  gradual  dcclenfion  of  the  par- 
liament's power  j  which,  though  they  clearly  difcerned,  thej 
knew  not  how  to  prevent. 

He  did  not  remain  long  with  the  troops,  but  directed  hii 
march  to  London  ;  v/here,  befides  many  confiderable  marks  o 
honour  that  were  paid  him,  a  general  thankfgiving  was  appoint 
ed  for  his  vi£lory,  and  Sept.  3d  made  an  anniverfary  (late  holi- 
day. When  thefe  ceremonies  and  acknowledgements  wen 
over,  he  had  leifure  to  look  about  him,  and  to  confider  his  owr 
condition  as  well  as  that  pf  the  nation.  He  faw  himfelf  at  pre 
fent  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  a  great  army  in  linj 
land,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Bu 
then  he  knew  that  all  this  was  derived  to  him  from  the  parlia- 
ment •,  and  he  clearly  difcerned,  that,  wliether  independents  0; 
prefbyterians  fat  theic,  they  would  endeavour  to  perpetuate  fa 
preme  power  in  their  own  hands,  which  for  many  reafoi). 
he  difliked.  He  therefore  fifted  the  fnoft  eminent  perfons,  ii 
order  to  find  out  their  fentiments  about  the  eilablilliment  q: 
the  kingdom  ;  which  was  a  new  phrafe  invented  to  cover  tht 
defign  of  fubverting  the  parliament.  In  a  meeting  among  themi 
held  fome  time  after  the  battle  of  Worceiler,  he  propofed /th(i 
queftion  fairly  ;  when  fome  declared  for  a  monarchy,  as  other 
did  for  a  commonwealth  ;  but  this  conference  came  to  nothing' 
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Nov.  7,  1652,  meeting  the  lord  commiffioner  Whitlocke  in  the 
Park,  he  entered  into  a  long  difcourfe  with  him  upon  this  im- 
portant fubjed  :  in  which  he  undertook  to  fhew  Whitlocke, 
that  the  parliament  was  now  become  a  fatlion ;  that  they  were 
refolved  to  ruin  all,  and  to  rule  for  ever,  merely  for  their  own 
fakes  •,  that  they  gave  all  employments  to  themfelves,  their  re- 
lations, and  friends  -,  that  they  drew  every  thing  within  their 
own  cognizance,  by  which  the  fubje£l  lolt  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  and  held  his  property  by  a  precarious  tenure  ;  that,  all 
this  confuiered,  they  had  fought  themfelves  into  a  worfe  con- 
dition ;  and  that,  intieud  of  a  monarch  with  a  prerogajve  royal, 
they  had  now  many  mafters,  who  made  laws  and  broke  them 
at  tlieir  pleafure  j  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  was  very 
fenfible  of  this  ;  that  they  bore  it  with  great  relu£lance  ;  that 
they  too  had  great  difputes  among  themfelves :  and  that  it 
could  not  be  'ong  before  thofe  mifchiefs  broke  out  into  a  new 
flame.  Whitlocke  very  readily  agreed,  that  he  had  defcribed 
both  parties  truly  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged,  that, 
notwithflanding  he  was  acquainted  with  the  difeafes  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method 
of  cure.  "  What,"  faid  Cromwell,  "  if  a  man  fliould  take  upon 
himfcif  to  be  king  ?"  Whitlocke  replied  by  fliewing  him,  that  he 
would  get  nothing  by  it;  that  he  had  more  power  already  than 
former  kings  ever  had,  and  that  by  affuming  the  name  he  might 
run  great  hazard  of  lofing  the  thing.  Cromwell  then  prefled 
to  know,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon  which  Whitlocke 
propofed  compromifing  matters  with  Charles  Stuart ;  the  de- 
bating of  'which  Cromwell  declined,  as  an  afFair  of  much  dif- 
ficulty. Cromwell  had  many  converfations  of  this  fort  with 
the  moll  intelligent  of  all  parties  ;  but  we  will  only  refer  to 
one  more,  which  is  already  related  in  our  Life  of  Calamy. 

Notwithflanding  all  this,  he  behaved  in  public  with  great 
decency  and  duty  towards  that  body  of  men  he  was  contriving 
to  remove.  The  whole  winter  of  1652  was  fpent  in  con- 
trivances and  cabals  on  both  fides ;  by  the  friends  of  the  par- 
Hament  to  fupport  and  maintain  its  authority,  by  their  oppo- 
nents to  bring  things  into  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  render  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  diflblving  that  alTembly  univerfally  apparent.  April 
19,  1653,  Cromwell  called  a  council  of  officers  once  more  to 
debate  this  point  j  in  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  fo  he  had 
alio  iome  opponents,  who  infmuated,  that  what  he  did  proceed- 
ed from  felf-intereli  and  ambition.  Major-general  Harrifon, 
a  zealous  fanatic,  but  abfolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  aflured 
the  aflembly,  in  the  fmcerity  of  his  heart,  that  "  the  lord-ge- 
neral fought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  government  of  Jefus 
and  his  faints;"  to  which  major  Streater  briflcly  returned,  that 
"  then  he  ought  to  come  quickly  j  for  if  it  was  after  Chrift- 
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mas,  he  would  come  too  late."  Upon  this,  Cromwell  adjourn 
ed  the  meeting  till  the  next  morning,  when  a  new  point  wa 
flarted,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  for  the  houfc  an( 
the  army,  to  appoint  20  perfons  on  a  fide  to  be  intruded  witl 
the  fupreme  power?  In  the  mldfh  of  this  difpute  advice  cam< 
that  the  houfe  had  under  coniideration  their  own  difl'olution 
and  upon  this,  fuch  as  were  members  withdrew,  and  went  thi 
ther  to  promote  that  defign.  But  in  reality  the  parliament  hat 
framed  a  bill,  to  continue  themfelves  to  Nov.  5th  of  the  nex 
year,  propofing  in  the  mean  time  to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  nev 
ele(il:ions.  Cromwell,  informed  what  the  houfe  was  upon,  wa 
fo  enraged,  that  he  left  the  council,  and  marched  directly  witl 
a  party  of  300  foldiers  to  Weftminfber.  There  placing  fome  o 
them  at  tlie  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  others  on  the  flairs 
he  went  into  the  houfe  ;  and,  addrelTmg  himfelf  firll  to  hi 
friend  St.  John,  told  him,  that  "  he  then  came  to  do  that  whicl 
grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he  had  earnellly  witl 
tears  prayed  to  God  againft  ;  nay,  that  he  had  rather  he  ton 
in  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  that  there  was  a  neccffity  laid  upoi 
him  therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  th* 
nation."  Then  ke  fat  down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fomi 
time  on  the  fore-mentioned  bill;  after  which,  calling  to  major 
general  Harrifon,  who  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  t< 
come  to  him,  he  told  him,  that  "He  judged  the  parliamen 
lipe  for  a  dilTolaiion,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  doing  it. 
Harrifon  anfwered,  "Sir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous 
therefore  I  defire  you  fcrioufly  to  confider  of  it  before  you  en 
gage  in  it."  "  You  fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell ;  and  thercupo: 
fat  fllU  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  queftion  beinj 
put  for  paffing  the  faid  bill,  he  declared  again  to  tlarrifon 
**  This  is  the  time,  I  mull  do  it  :"  and  fo  (landing  up  of  a  fud 
den,  he  bade  the  fpeaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  houfe  tha 
they  had  fat  long  enough,  unlefs  they  had  done  more  good  ;  tha 
fome  of  them  were  whoremaiters,  others  drunkards,  others  cor 
rupt  and  unjuft  men,  and  fcandalous  to  the  profeihon  of  th« 
gofpel  •,  that  it  was  not  fit  they  (hould  fit  as  a  parliament  an' 
longer,  and  therefore  he  muft  defire  them  to  go  away."  Hi 
charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing  for  th( 
public  good,  and  with  being,  the  fupporters  of  tyranny  and  cp 
prefijon.  When  fome  of  the  members  began  to  fpeak,  hi 
ilepped  into  the  midft  of  the  houfe,  and  faid,  "  Come,  come 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating  :"  then  walking  up  and  dojvi 
the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  "  You  are  no  parliament,  I  fay,  yoi 
are  no  parliament ;"  and  (lamping  with  his  feet,  he  bid  them  fo 
(hame  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honefter  men.  Upon  thi 
fignal  the  foldiers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  bade  one  of  then 
take   away  that  bauble,  pointing  to  the  mace ;    and  Hanifoi 
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taking  the  fpeaker  by  the  hand,  he  came  down.  Then  Crom- 
weW,  addrefllng  hinifelf  again  to  the  members,  who  were  about 
loo,  faid,  "  'Tis  you  that  have  forced  me  to  this;  for  I  have 
fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  flay  me, 
than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."  And  then  feiziog 
on  all  their  papers,  he  ordered  the  fcldiers  to  fee  the  houfe 
cleared  of  all  members  •,  and  having  caufed  the  doors  to  be 
locked  up,  went  away  to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a  council 
of  officers  ftill  aflembled,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debate  : 
upon  which  he  told  them  roundly,  '*  they  need  trouble  them- 
felves  no  farther  about  it,  for  he  had  done  it."  "  Done  what  ?" 
replied  colonel  Okey,  who  was  not  one  of  his  creatures,  and, 
upon  his  telling  him,  expodulated  the  point  warmly.  But 
Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  nation,  tlie  removing  of  yokes  and  badges 
of  iiavery,  that  Okey  very  foon  thought  proper  to  be  filent,  and 
to  wait  for  the  conclufion  of  the  affair.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
fame  day,  Cromwell,  attended  by  the  majors-general  Lambert 
and  Harrifon,  went  to  the  council  of  flate,  and,  finding  them 
fitting,  addrell'ed  them  in  the  following  terms:  "  Gentlenien, 
if  you  are  met  here  as  private  perfon.-:,  you  fliall  not  be  dif- 
turbed ;  but  if  as  a  council  of  ftate,  this  is  no  place  for  you. 
And  (ince  )ou  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe 
this  morning,  fo  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  diflblved." 
Serjeant  Bradlhaw  boldly  anfwered,  "  Sir,  we  have  heard  what 
you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all 
England  will  hear  it.  But,  Sir,  you  are  miftaken  to  think  that 
the  parliament  is  diirolved,  for  no  power  under  heaven  can 
dilTolve  them  but  themfelves ;  and  therefore  _take  you  notice  of 
[that.''  Some  others  alfo  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  but  the 
jcouncil  finding  themfelves  to  be  under  the  fame  force,  all 
iquietly  departed. 

j     The  true  reafon  why  Cromwell  thus  difmifled  this  council  of 
jftate,   was,    becaufe  he  intended  tq  have  another  of  his  own 
jframing  •,  thefe  being  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  parliament, 
ifrom  whom   they  derived  their  authority.     He  now  projected 
jluch  meafures  as  appeared  to  him  the  moft  proper  for  the  fup- 
port  of  that  great  authority  which  he  had  attained.     He  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days  to   diredt  all  things  by  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  officers ;  but  afterwards  a  new  council  of  Hate  was 
called,  by  virtue  of  letters  or  wErrants  under  the  lord-general's 
haiid.     But  this  confifting  chiefly  of  fifth-monarchy  and  other 
madmen,  foon  diflx)lved  of  itfelf ;  and  then  the  power  returned 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whom  it  came.     Harrifon, 
and  about  20  more,  remained  in  the  houfe,  and  feeing  the  reign 
of  the  faints  at  an  end,  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  fpeaker's  chair, 
and  began  to  draw  up  protefts  ;  but  thev  were  foon  interrupted 
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by  colonel  White  with  a  party  of  fokiiers.  White  afking  ther 
what  they  did  there,  they  told  him,  "  they  were  feekinp  th 
Lord  i"  to  which  he  repHed,  ''  that  to  his  knowledge,  the  Lor 
had  not  been  fought  there  many  years  ;"  and  fo  turned  thci 
out  of  doors.  The  fcene  thus  changed,  the  fupreme  pow( 
was  faid  to  be  in  the  council  of  officers  again  ;  and  they  vei 
fpeedily  refolved,  that  the  lord-general,  with  a  fclecSt  counci 
fliould  have  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  upon  the  tern, 
contained  in  a  paper,  intituled,  "  I  he  Inftrument  of  Govern 
ment  •,"  and  that  his  excellency  (hould  be  protedlor  of  the  com 
monweakh  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  have  th 
title  of  highnefs.  Accordingly  he  was  invelted  therewith  Dec 
16,  1653,  ^'^  ^^^'^  court  of  chancery  in  Wellmin(ler-hall,  wit- 
great  folemnity  ;  and  thus,  in  his  54th  year,  affumed  the  fove 
reign  power,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  exercife  with  dignity 
When  he  had  thus  reduced  the  government  into  feme  order  a 
leaft,  he  proceeded  very  wifely  and  warily ;  appointed  a  privy 
council,  in  which  there  were  great  and  worthy  men,  who  h 
knew  would  either  not  a£l  at  all,  or  not  very  long  with  him 
but  their  names  giving  a  fan^tion  for  the  prefent,  he  proceeded 
with  the  advice  of  as  many  of  them  as  attended,  to  make  feve. 
ral  ordinances  that  were  neceflary,  as  alfo  to  difpofe  matters  fo 
the  holding  a  new  parliament.  He  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  th< 
fettlement  of  tlie  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domeftic  ;  hi 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  ftates  of  Holland  and  Sweden  ;  hi 
obliged  the  king  of  Portugal,  notwithilanding  all  that  had  paffed 
between  the  parliament  and  him,  to  accept  of  a  peace  upon  hil 
terms-,  and  adjufted  matters  with  France,  though  not  withou 
Ibme  diiliculty.  As  to  affairs  at  home,  he  filled  the  courts  ii. 
Wedminfter-hall  with  able  judges;  and  diredled  the  lawyer; 
themfelves  to  make  fuch  corre<flions  in  the  practice  of  their  prO' 
fefilon,  as  might  free  them  from  public  odium.  The  fame  mo^ 
deration  he  praftifed  in  church  matters  ;  profeffmg  an  unaltera- 
ble refolution  to  maintain  liberty  of  confcience.  He  gave  th( 
command  of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  general  Monk,  ancl 
fent  his  fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.  By  an  ordinance  datedi 
April  12,  1654,  he  united  England  and  Scotland,  fixing  thei 
number  of  reprefentatives  for  the  latter  at  30  ;  and  foon  aftei 
he  did  the  fame  by  Ireland.  He  affe£led  to  lliew  great  zeal  foi 
juflice,  in  caufnig  the  brother  of  the  ambaffador  from  Portuga 
to  be  executed  for  murder  ;  which  he  did  July  10,  in  fpite  of  the 
greateft  application  to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithilanding  the  pains  which  he  took  to  gain  th^ 
affe6\ions  of  the  people,  he  found  a  fpirit  rifing  againtt  him  ir 
all  the  three  kingdoms;  and  his  government  fo  cramped  foJ 
want  of  money,  that  he  was  under  an  abfolute  neccffity  of  calling 
a  parliament,  according  to  the  form  which  he  had  prefcribed 
4  ii; 
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n  the  Inflrument  of  Government.     He  fixed  Sept.  3,  for  the 
lav  on  which  they  were  to  afl'emble,  ettceming  it  particularlv 
ortunate  to  him  ;  an(i  to  this  he  peremptorily  adhered,  though 
t  happened  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday-     The  paihament  was  ac- 
ordingly  opened  on  that  day,  after  hearing  a  fermon  at  Welt- 
iiiniter- abbey,   to  which  the  protector  went  in  very  great  ilate. 
ie  received  this  houfc  of  commons  in  the  painted  chamber. 
Inhere  he  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the  nature  of  that  govern- 
lent  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  eftablifii,  the  ends  he  propofed, 
nd  the  means  he  had  ufed  to  promote  thofe  ends,  &c,.     When 
ley  came  to  the  houfe,  they  fell  to  debating,  whether  the  fu- 
reme  legillative  power  of  the  kingdom  fliould  be  in  a  fingle 
erfon,  or  a  parliament .;  which  alarming  the  prote(2.or,  who 
)unQ  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  depofed  by  a  vote  of  this  new 
arliamenti  he  caufed  a  guard  to  be  fet  at  the  door,  on  the  12th 
f  the  fame  month,  to  prevent  their  going  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
iions ;  then  fent  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where  he 
iave  them  a  very  fharp  rebuke  ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  to  go 
|ito  the  hdufe  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be 
j.ithful  to  the  protestor  and  his  government.     While  this  par- 
iment  was  fitting,  an  odd  accident  happened  to  the  protector. 
\le  had  received  a  fet  of  Friefland  horfes  from  the  duke  of 
!  olftcin  as  a  prefent ;    and   would  needs   drive  his  fecretary 
hurloe  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round  Hyde  Park, 
ut  the    horfes,  proving    as  ungovernable  as   the  parliament, 
irew  his  highnefs  out  of  the  box,  and  in  'his  fall  one  of  his 
)cket  piftols   went  ofF;    notwithllanding  which  he    efcaped, 
ithout  cither  wound  or  broken  bones.     By  the  Inftrument  of 
overnment,  the  parliament  was  to  fit  five  months  ;  but  find- 
g  they  were  about  to  take  away  his  power,  and  would  give 
m  no  money,  he,  Jan.  23,  fent  for  them  once  more  into  the 
inted  chamber,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  dif- 
ilved  them. 

jThe  prote£lor's  mother  lived  with  hin?  at  Whitehall,  and 
ared  in  the  fplendour  of  his  court,  but  enjoyed  it  not.  Though 
|s  troubled  him  but  little  with  her  remonllrances,  her  fears 
pre  fo  ftrong,  that  {he  could  not  believe  he  was  fafe  if  Ihe 
.1  not  fee  him  twice  a  day ;  and  if  by  accident  Ihe  heard  a  pif- 
.  at  any  time  difcharged,  fhe  could  not  help  crying  out,  "  My 
is  (hot !"  She  died  Nov.  18,  1654;  Cromwell  caufed  hep 
■nains  to  be  interred  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel ;  but  this  was 
ntrary  to  her  defire,  for  (lie  eafily  forefaw  that  they  would 
iver  reft  in  peace  there. 

The  opening  of  1655  proved  but  cloudy  :  the  dilToIution  of 
:  parliament  ftirred  all  the  ill  blood  in  the  kingdom  ;  fo  that 
orowell  found  himfelf  befet  with  confpiracies  on  all  fides,  and 
all  parties ;  but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  dlfcover  them  before 
Vol.  iV.  D  d  they 
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they  could  be  executed.     Upon  Feb.  13,  he   went  to  Guild 

hall ;  and  declared,  that  the  republicans  and  cavaliers  had  forii; 

cd  defigns  againll  his  perfon.     Of  the  former,  major  John  Wild 

man,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  hi6,  was  feized  whilt 

penning  a  paper,  intituled,  "  A  declaration  of  the   people  o 

England  againil  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell  •,"  and  other  violen 

men  of  that  party  he  imprifoned,  but  was  afraid  of  doing  more 

As  to  the  royalifts,  he  fufFered  them  to  go  on  a  little  ;  for,  b; 

the  help  of  one  Manning,  who  was   his  fpy  in  the  court  o 

Charles  II.  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  proje£ls,  as  t( 

put  them  upon  meafures   which  turned  to  his   own  account 

And  this  is  a  true  folution  of  that  infurredtion  which  broke  ou 

at  Salifbury,  where  the  king  was  proclaimed,  and  Cromweli' 

judges  feized;  which  act  of  open  force  left  no  doubt  with  th 

public,  that  there  were  defigns  againll  the  protector.     For  thi 

infurre(flion  feveral  perfons  fuffered  death  ;  and  hence  the  pro 

te<Slor,  who  had  hitherto  fliewn  an  inclination  to  govern  as 

lawful  prince  if  he  could,  feemed  to  lay  afule  his  difpofition 

and  no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fupporting  his  authorife 

in  any  manner  and  by  any  means.     In  the  fpring  of  this  yea 

was  carried  into  execution  that  famous  expedition,  by  whic 

the  prote£lor  hoped  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the  fpanifli  Wei 

Indies ;  where,  though  his  forces  did  not  fucceed  in  their  mai. 

defign,  yet  they  made  themfelves   maflers  of  Jamaica,  whic 

ifland  has  remained  ever  fmce  part  of  the  britilh  dominion; 

The  alliance  which  had  been  fo  long  in  treaty  with  the  crow 

of  France,   was    figned   Nov.   24,   1655,    and  proclaimed    th 

28th ;  bv  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that   Cromwell  (hould  fen 

over  a  body  of  englilh   troops,  to  acl  in  conjunction  with  th 

French  againfl  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  thai 

on  the  other  hand,  the  french  king  ihould  oblige  the  royal  h 

milyto  quit  his  dominions.     The  new  king  of  Sweden  fent  ove 

an  ambaffador  to  compliment  the  protector.     He  was  mod  gr? 

cioufly  received  ;  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  Chriftina,  wh 

had  juft  refigned  the  crown,  he  judged  proper  to  avoid.     Th 

glorious  fuccefTes  of  admiral  Blake  in  tiie  Mediterranean,  an 

the  great  fums  he  recovered  from  feveral  powers  for  depredj 

tions  committed  by  their  fubje(Els  on  the  englifia  merchants,  di 

much  honour  to  tlie  protector's  government;  and,  to  conclud 

the  tranfaftions  of  this  year,  iz  muft  be  allowed,  that  how  muc 

foever  he  might  be  difliked  at  home,  his  reputation  at  this  tim 

was  very  great  abroad. 

The  lofs  he  fuflaincd  in  the  difcovcry  of  Manning,  whoi 
king  Charles  caufed  to  be  (hot  for  correfponding  with  Thurlo* 
was  mofl  efTedtually  repaired  by  a  perfon  of  fuperior  charackef 
who  was  chancellor  Hyde's  great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofe 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  active  and  determined  royalifts  in  Eqj. 
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land.  Though  the  war  with  Spain  under  Blakc*s  management 
had  brought  two  millions  of  money  into  the  protestor's  coffer, 
he  ftill  felt  fome  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  par- 
liament could  fupply  ;  and  having  concerted  more  effectual  me- 
thods, as  he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had 
been  pratflifed  before  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that 
airembly  Sept  19,  1656.  It  met  accordingly  ;  but  with  a  guard 
polled  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fulFered  none  to  enter, 
till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them,  by  which  many 
were  excluded.  The  parliament,  however,  chofe  a  ipeaker ; 
pafTed  an  a£l  for  difannuUing  the  king's  title,  another  for  the 
iecurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,  and  feveral  money  bills  :  for  all 
which  the  protector  gave  them  his  moft  gracious  thanks.  xAbout 
the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot  was  either  difcovered  or  in- 
vented, for  which  one  Miles  Sindercombe  was  condemned  ;  but 
he  difappointed  the  protector,  by  poifoning  himfelf  the  night 
before  he  was  to  be  executed.  In  the  fpring  of  1657  it  plainly 
appeared  what  the  prote6tor  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken 
with  the  parliament;  for  now  a  kind  of  legiflative  fettlement 
of  the  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under  the  title  of 
>*'  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice ;"  in  which  there  was  a 
Iblank  for  the  fupreme  governor's  title,  and  a  claufe  prepared  to 
icountenance  the  eftabliihing  fomething  like  peers,  under  the 
Iname  of  the  other  houfe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light ; 
ifor  one  alderman  Pack,  a  forward,  time-ferving,  money-getting 
Ifellovr,  deep  in  all  the  jobs  of  the  government,  moved  that 
[the  firfl  blank  might  be  filled  with  the  word  King.  This  was 
violently  oppofed  by  the  army-members  ;  but  at  length,  after 
various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as  the  chufe  empowering 
him  to  make  fomething  like  lords  ;  and  in  this  form  the  peti- 
tion was  prefented  to  his  highnefs,  who  defired  fome  time  to 
confider  before  he  gave  his  anfwer.  The  protestor  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  the  kingiliip  forced  upon  him,  but  that 
he  found  fome  of  his  bell  friends  and  nearefl  relations  averfe  to 
who  carried  their  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  promote  a  petition 
rom  the  army  to  the  parliament  againft  it.  This  determined 
Uromwell  to  refufe  that  honour  which  he  had  been  fo  long 
"eeking  ;  and  therefore,  May  8,  1657,  he  told  them  in  the  ban- 
.jueting-houfe,  that  he  could  not  with  a  good  confcience  accept 
he  government  under  the  title  of  king.  The  parliament  then 
bought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  his  former  title  of  pro- 
e£tor  j  and  his  highnefs  himfelf,  that  all  the  pains  he  had  taken 
night  not  abfolutely  be  thrown  away,  refolved  upon  a  new  in- 
uguration,  which  was  accordingly  performed  June  26,  1657,  in 
Veftminfter-hall,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of  a  corona- 
ion.  After  this,  the  houfe  of  commons  adjourned  to  Jan.  20th 
ollowing,  in  order  to  give  the  protedtor  time  to  regulate  all 
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things  according  to  the  new  fyflem  ;  with  a  view  to  which  he 
fummoned  his  two  fons,  and  others,  to  take  their  feats  in  the 
other  houfe.  This  year  he  was  extremely  difconcerted  with  a 
fmall  trcatife,  which  captain  Titus,  under  the  name  of  "William 
Alien,  publilhed  with  this  title,  "  Killing  no  Murder  :"  in 
which  was  Ihewn  fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all 
laws,  could  derive  prote6lion  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thence- 
forward believed  himfelf  in  continual  danger.  But  his  attempt 
to  apprehend  the  true  author  failed  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  ib^6  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  hop 
of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an  afl'embly  fomewhat  refembli: 
the  antient  parliaments  of  England  ;  and,  purfuant  to  their  ov. ; 
adjournment,  the  commons  met  Jan.  20,  as  the  other  houl 
alfo  did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  ifiued  by  the  lo: 
protestor.  He  fent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,  and  began  Ii 
fpeech  with  the  pompous  words,  "  My  lords,  and  you  tJ 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgefies  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  &c. 
All  this  only  ferved  to  fnew  that  his  adminiftration  was  foundcj( 
in  military  force,  and  nothing  elfe :  for  the  antient  nobilit; 
would  not  refume  their  feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  affigu 
ed  them  ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons  would  have  nothing  to  dc 
with  the  new  nobles  in  the  other  houfe ;  and  the  new  noble 
could  do  nothing  by  themfelves.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnigh 
the  new  fyftem  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being,  pulled  to  pieces 
and  this  occafioned  the  protestor  to  come,  Feb.  4th,  and  to  dif 
folve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  fpeech  and  forrow  of  heart 
for  now  he  plainly  faw  that  a  regular  eftablifliment  wasi 
thing  impracticable.  Some  farther  defigns  againft  him  wen 
foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavaliers  only,  but  of  the  fifth, 
rnonarchy  men  alfo.  With  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  obierv< 
fome  meafures ;  the  former  he  delivered  over  to  a  high  cour 
of  juflice.  By  the  fentence  of  that  court,  Dr.  Hewett,  a  divin 
of  the  church  of  England,  fuffered  death  for  contumacy,  Jui^e  8 
1658;  having  refufed  to  plead,  or  to  own  the  jurifdiftion  o 
the  court.  Aug.  6,  the  protestor's  favourite  daughter  Eliza 
beth,  wife  of  John  Claypole,  efq.  of  Narborough  in  Northamp 
tonfhire,  died,  which  affe6led  him  greatly  on  more  account 
than  one.  For  her  illnefs  being  very  painful,  diftempered  he 
mind  not  a  little;  and  in  her  deliriums  ihe  exclaimed  vehe 
rnently  againft  him  for  his  cruelties,  and  efpecially  for  the  deati 
of  Dr.  Hewett,  on  whofe  behalf  (he  had  made  the  moft  impor, 
tunate  interceflions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  from  that  tim: 
wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious  :  ani 
indeed  not  without  reafon ;  for  he  found  a  general  difconteiH 
prevailed  through  the  nation,  a  fignal  difafFeSlion  in  the  army 
and  a  great  increafe  of  the  influence  of  the  republicans,  to  whox) 
fome  of  his  relations,  and  even  his  wife,  inclined  :  fo  that  h 
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knev/  not  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  to  expc6l.  Thefe  cares 
having  long  tormented  his  mind,  at  hdl  aftecled  his  body ;  fo 
that  while  at  Hampton-Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flow  fever, 
which  foon  degenerated  into  a  tertian  ague.  For  a  week  this 
diforder  continued  witiiout  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch 
that  every  other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  din- 
ner his  five  phyficians  coming  to  wi;it  upon  him,  one  of  them 
having  felt  his  pulfe,  fald  that  it  intermitted.  At  this  being 
fomewhat  furprifed,  he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold  fweat,  and 
when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to 
bed  ;  where,  by  the  afliftance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  lit- 
tle to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  refpedt  to  his  private  af- 
fairs. 

It  is  Impoffible  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  lad  ficknefs, 
than  that  given  by  Dr.  Bates,  who  was  his  phyfician.  After 
mentioning  the  circumftance  of  making-  his  will,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phyficians  came 
to  vifit  him,  he  afked  him,  "  v/hy  he  looked  fo  fad  ?"  and,  when 
anfwer  was  made,  that  fo  it  became  any  one,  who  had  the 
weip'hty  care  of  his  life  and  health  upon  him  ;  "  Ye  phyficians," 
faid  he,  "  think  I  (hall  die  :  I  tell  you,  1  fhall  not  die  this  time  ; 
[  am  fure  of  it.  Do  not  think,"  faid  he  to  the  phyfician,  looking 
move  attentively  at  him  on  thefe  words  ;  "  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad ;  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds  than 
Galen  or  your  Hippocrates  furniih  you  with.  God  Almighty 
Ihimfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to  my  prayers  alone,  but 
alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who  entertain  a  Ifridler  commerce 
and  greater  interefl  with  him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  banifliing  all 
fadnefs  from  your  looks  ;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with 
|a  ferving-man.  Ye  may  have  a  Ikill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet 
Inature  can  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together ;  and  God 
lis  far  more  above  nature."  He  was  then  defired  to  take  his  reft, 
becaufe  he  had  not  flept  the  greateil  part  of  the  night ;  and  this 
phyfician  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  chamber, 
he  accidentally  met  another  ■,  to  whom,  faid  he,  I  am  afraid  our 
patient  v/ill  be  light-headed.  "  I  hen  (replied  the  other)  you  are 
certainly  a  flranger  in  this  houfe.  Do  not  you  know  what  was 
done  lall  night  ?  The  chaplains,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  God, 
being  difperfed  into  feveral  parts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to 
God  for  his  health  :  and  have  brought;  this  anfwer,  he  fiiall  re- 
cover." Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  they  came,  that  a  public 
faft  being  for  his  fake  kept  at  Hampton-Court,  they  did  not  fo 
much  pray  toGod  for  his  health,  as  thank  him  for  the  undoubted 
pledges  of  his  recovery  ;  and  they  repeated  the  fame  at  White- 
hall. Thefe  oracles  of  tlie  faints  were  the*caufe  that  the  phy- 
ficians fpake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.  Being  removed  to  Lon- 
don, he  became  much  worfe,  grew  firft  lethargic,  then  deli- 
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rious ;  and  after  recovering  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  give  any 
<lillin(ft  dircdHons  about  public  affairs,  he  died  Sept.  3,  165H. 
ai,i:d  fomewhat  more  than  59  years.  A  little  before  his  dc.ith, 
the  phyliciaus  awakened  the  privy-council,  by  reprefenting  the 
danger  he  was  in  •,  and  at  an  appointed  time  he  was  urged  to 
name  his  fucceffor.  But  when  in  a  drowfy  fit  he  anfwered  out 
of  purpofe,  they  again  afL^d  him,  if  he  did  not  name  Richard 
his  elded  fon  for  his  fucceffor  ?  To  which  he  anfwcred,  Yes* 
Then  being  aiked  where  his  will  was,  which  heretofore  he  had 
made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it 
in  his  clofet  and  other  places ;  but  in  vain — for  he  had  either 
burnt  it,  or  fomebody  had  llolen  it.  It  has  been  imagined  that 
Cromwell  was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafon.  Dr.  Bates 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  diforder.  "  His  body  be-, 
ing  opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  feemed  to  be  over-' 
charged  ;  in  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  ;  but  in  the  na- 
tural, the  fource  of  the  dillemper  appeared  ;  the  fpleen,  though 
found  to  the  eye,  being  within  idled  with  matter  like  to  the 
lees  of  oil.  Nor  was  that  inconfiftent  with  the  difeate  he  had. 
for  a  long  time  been  fubjeft  to  •,  fmce,  for  at  leaft  thirty  years,! 
he  had  at  times  complained  of  hypochondriacal  indifpofitions. 
1  hough  his  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  his  body  filled  with 
fpices,  wrapped  in  a  fourfold  fear-cloth,  put  firft  into  a  coffin  ofi 
lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wroughtt 
through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  neceffity  of  interring  it  before! 
the  folemnity  of  the  funeral."  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from  Somerfet- 
houfe,  with  a  fplendour  fuperiorto  any  that  has  been  beftowed 
on  crowned  heads.  Some  have  related,  that  his  body  was,  by 
his  own  particular  order,  fecretly  buried  in  Nafeby  field  j  others 
that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepefl  part  of  the 
Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult  that  might  be  offered  to  itj 
others  that  it  was  taken  from  the  gallows  after  the  reftoration, 
aiul  depofited  in  tiie  family  vault  of  the  Claypoles,  at  Narbo-* 
rough  near  Peterborough.  From  the  account  of  what  paffed 
upon  the  order  to  difinter  him  after  the  refloration,  it  feems 
that  his  body  was  interred  at  Wellminfter.  **  In  the  middle 
alfle  of  Henry  VIl's  chapel,  at  thecafl  end,  in  a  vault,  was  found 
his  corpfe.  in  the  infuic  of  the  colhn,  and  upon  the  bread  of 
the  corpfe,  was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead  •,  on  the  fide  whereof  were  engraven  the  arms  of 
England,  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Oliver ;  and  on  the  revcrfe 
the  following  legend:  Oliverius  protcdtor  reipublicie  Angliae, 
Scotise,  &  Hibernix,  natus  25  April  1599,  inauguratus  16 
Decembris  1653,  mortuus  3  Septembris  ann.  1658.  Hie  fitus 
eft."  But  this  in  fome  writers  is  confidered  as  a  delufion  ;  and 
that  fome  other,  if  not  the  body  of  Charles  I.  was  inclofed  ia 
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his  coffiiT.  It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  the  body  of  his  daughter 
I^laypole  was  found  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  with  a  filver 
ilate  with  an  infcription ;  but  the  workmen  quarrelling  about 
his  plate,  it  was  thrown  into  the  vault  again.  The  infcription 
m  it,  however,  was  fliewn  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1738, 
ly  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  whofe  father  married  to  his  firft 
vife  a  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell.  The  plate  on  Oliver's 
uflin  was  in  1773  in  the  poflelTion  of  the  hon.  George  Hobart, 
if  Noclon,  in  Lincolnfliire,  and  {hewn  to  the  fame  fociety  by 
\Ii-.  Wills. 

Odious  as  Cromwell's  reign  Iiadbeen,  many  marks  of  public 
^probation  were  bellowed  upon  his  memory.  The  poems  (rf 
tv  .iller.  Sprat,  and  Dryden,  though  the  authors  lived  to  change 
lu  ir  fentiments,  will  not  fail  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
rian.  In  his  life-time  his  aftions  had  been  celebrated  by  the 
earned  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fecretary  Milton  at  home  ; 
md  with  thefe  panegyrics  he  feems  not  to  have  been  difpleafed, 
is  we  may  judge  from  thecircumftances  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
^afaubon.  We  have  indeed  various  chara<flers  of  him  from 
lerfons  of  various  fentiments ;  yet  in  moft  of  thefe  there  feems 
0  be  a  mixture  of  flattery  or  prejudice.  His  panegyrifts  knew 
lot  where  to  ftop  their  praifes ;  and  his  enemies  were  as  extra- 
'agant  in  their  cenfures.  Lord  HoUis,  in  his  "  iVIemoirs,"  will 
lardjy  allow  him  any  great  or  good  qualities  j  and  one  principal 
lv,-fign  of  Ludlow's  Memoirs  is  to  reprefent  him  as  the  vileft  of 
nen.  Cowley  feems  to  have  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  re- 
pecl:  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  him  in  the  dif- 
'Tt  nt  lights  of  praife  and  cenfure  ;  fo  that  his  performance  may 
ullly  be  efleemed  the  mod  perfe6l  of  any,  as  it  is  beyond  com- 
lariibn  the  moll  beautiful.  It  is  faid,  that  cardinal  Mazarine 
ivied  him  a  fortunate  madman  :  but  father  Orleans,  who  relates 
"his,  diilikes  that  character,  and  would  fubftitute  in  its  place 
hat  of  a  judicious  villain.  Clarendon  calls  him  a  brave,  wicked 
nail  :  and  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  "  his  life  and  his  arts  were 
xhaafted  together  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  would 
carce  have  been  able  to  preferve  his  power."  But  this  only 
)roves,  that  the  bifhop  did  not  difcern  what  refources  he  had. 
'  How  blameworthy  foever  the  prote£lor  might  have  been  in  the 
.cquifition  of  his  high  oSce,  or  how  wickedly  foever  he  ac- 
i aired  it,  certain  it  is,  he  rivalled  the  greateil  of  the  englifh 
nonarchs  in  glory,  and  made  himfelf  courted  and  dreaded  by 
lie  nations  around  him.  The  peace  he  gave  the  Dutch  was  ho- 
lourable  to  himfelf  and  the  nation  ;  and  whether  he  a£led  pru- 
iently  or  not  in  breaking  with  Spain  and  allying  himfelf  with 
'ranee,  the  inequality  between  the  two  crowns  was  far  from  be- 
ng  as  vifible  then  as  it  has  fince  appeared,  and  Cromwell  al- 
vavs  had  it  in  his  power  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  oppofite  fcale 
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tf  necefiaryi  and  he  diftinguiniedhimfelf  by  his  interpoHtion  iH 
behalf  of  the  peffecuted  fubjc(Sls  of  the  french  crown.     His  own 
government  was  however  far  from  being  free  from  blame.     His 
edict  againll  the  epifcopal  clergy  was  very  ciucl,  as  it  deprived 
them  in  a  good  meafure   of  their  maintenance,  and  liberty  oi 
vvorlhipiiigGod  in  a  way  that  appeared  beil  to  their  own  under 
Handings.     The  cavaliers  had  hard  meafure  from  him,  as  thej 
were  almoft  without  exception   fubie£ted   to  heavy   taxes  anc 
other  inconveniences,  on  account  of  the  radmefs  and  impra 
dence  of  fome  of  their  party.     Nor  muft  we  forget  his  infiitu- 
tion  of  major-generals,  who,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  lorded 
over  an  opprellcd   country  -,  nor  his  .fometimes  making  ufe  oi 
packed  juries,  and  difplacing  judges  for  refuGng  to  follow  his  di- 
rections, eflablifhing  high-com?nilTion  courts,  and  fo  frequently 
violating  the  privileges  of  parliament."     Concellions  like  thefe 
make  part  of  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Harris  :  but  when  he  attempts'  to  vindicate  his  illegal  and 
tyrannical  actions,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  difappointed  oi 
regal  povver^  and  that  had  he  accepted  the  kingfhip,  which  waS 
offered  by  his  parliament,  a  firmer  fettlement  and  a  milder  ad- 
miniftration    might  have   taken  place,  there  feems  little  reafon 
to  doubt  but  the  fupport  even  of  that  rank,  confuiering  the  dan- 
gerous and  lincertain  terms  on  which  he  mult  have  held  it,  would 
have  urged  him  to  the  fame  violent  and  unwarrantable  meafureS. 
In  his  public  way  of  living,  there  was  a  ftrange  kind  of  fplen 
clour  at  Whitehall ;  for  fometimes  his  court  wore  an  air  of  flately 
feverity  •,  at   other  times  he   would  unbend  himfeif  and  drink 
freely — never  indeed  to  excefs,  but  only  fo  far  a&to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  founding  men's   thoughts  in  their  unguarded  mo- 
ments.    Sometimes,   in  the  midlt   of  ferious  confultations,-  he 
ftarted  into  buffoonery ;  fometimes  the  feafts  that  were  prep:>red 
for  perfons   of  the  firft  dritinclion,.  were,  by  a  figrtal  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  made  the  prey  of  hrs  guards.     There  was  a  kind 
of  madnefs  in  his  mirth,  as  well  asof  humour  in  his  gravity,  and 
much  of  dcfign  in  all.     Some  have  commended  him  for  keeping 
up  a  great  face  of  religion  in  his  court,  and  through  the  nation ; 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they  mean  :  certain  it  is,  that 
religion  never  wore  fo  many  faces  as  in  his  time  ;  nor  was  he 
pleafed  to  difcover  which  face  he  liked  beft.     The  prefbyterians 
he  hated  :  the  church  of  England  he  perCecutedi  againft  the  pa- 
pifts  he  made  laws  •,  but  the  fectaries  he  indulged.     Yet  fome 
of  the  prelbyterian  divines  he  courted  j  affected  kindnefs  to  a 
few  of  the  minilters  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  entered 
into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  with  the  papifls.     This  made  fir 
Kevielm  Digby's  favourite  father  White  write  in  defence  of  his 
gwernmcnt  and  even  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  popifli  primate  of 
Ireland  fent  precepts  through  all  his  province  under  his  feal,.  to 
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nay  for  the  heakh,  eftablifhment,  and  profperity  of  the  pro- 

c'clor  Cromwell   and   his  government.     As  for  the  judges  in 

A'cllminfler-hall,  he  differed  with  St.  John,  and  was  fometimes 

^ut  of  humour  with  Hale.     He  fet  up  high  courts  of  jullice  un- 

.nown  to  the  law,  and  put  Dr.  Hewett  tp  death  for  not  pleading 

Ktore  one  of  them,  though  he  offered  to  plead,  if  any  one  that 

it  there,  and  was  a  lawyer,  would  give  it  under  his  hand,  that 

t  was  a  legal  jurifdi(flion ;  and  Whitlocke  himfelf  owns,  that 

Mghhe  was  named  in  the  commilfion,  he  would  never  fit,  be- 

L  he  knew  it  was   not  lawful.     His  majors-general,  while 

adled,  fuperieded  all  law ;  and  the  proteclor  himfelf  de- 

.1  Magna  Charta,  fo  much  refpecled  by  our  kings.     He  was 

;d  kind  to  fome  learned  men.     Milton  and  Marvel  were  his 

raries.     He    would,  have  hired   Meric  Cafaubon  to  have 

■r:rten  his  hiftory  ;  and  have  taken  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his 

jjcrvice  for  writing  the  Leviathan,  probably  beeaufe  in  that  ce- 

ebrated  work  power  is  made  the  fource  of  right  and  the  balls  of 

ehgion — the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  fyftem,  as  well  as 

iobbes's,  was  entirely  built,  rie  gave  archbilhop  Ufner  a  public 

uneral  in  Weflminiter-abbey  ;  yet  he  paid  but  half  the  expence, 

ind  the  other  half  proved  a  heai  y  burden  upon  thjit   prelate's 

)Oor  family. 

For  his  condu£l  towards  foreign. courts,  it  is  certain  that  he 
:arried  his  authority  very  far ;  and  perhaps  the  englifli  honour 
lever  Hood  higher.  The  queen  of  Sweden  paid  great  refpe6t  to 
lim,  who,  to  exprefs  his  regard  for  her  on  the  other  fide,  hung 
ler  picture  in  his  bed-chamber.  He  treated  very  haughtily  the 
lings  of  Denmark  and  Portugal ;  and  obliged  the  amballador  of 
he  latter  to  come  and  fign  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very 
norhing  his  brother  was  executed  on  Tovi'er-hill.  He  refufed 
he  title  of  coufin  from  the  french  king,  expecting  that  of  bro- 
her;  and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  witii  him  at  a  critical 
:on)unclure,  that  the  two  crowns  contended  for  his  friendfliip 
vithan  earneflnefs  v.-hich  made  them  both  ridiculous.  Their 
idvrmces  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  ads  of  fubmiffion  fo 
ingular,  that  the  Dutch  (truck  a  medal,  with  the  bull  of  Crcm- 
;vell  and  his  titles  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia  on  the  other,  and 
Cromwell  laying  his  head  in  her  lap  with  his  breeches  down 
ind  his  backfide  bare,  the  fpanifh  amballador  itooping  to  kifs  it, 
vhile  the  french  ambaflador  holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  thefe 
vords  infcribed,  *'  Retire  toi,  I'honneur  apartient  au  roi  men 
naitre  :"  that  is,  Keep  back,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my 
natter. 

Very  little  of  Cromwell's  private  life  is  known  ;  he  being  riear 
brty  years  of  age  when  he  firil  uifiiinguilhed  himfelf  in  oppofing 
he  project  for  draining  of  the  fens.  Yet  there  were  fome  who 
new  and  underltood  him  thcxoughly,  before  his  extraordinary 
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talents  were  made  known  to  the  wotld ;  and  In  pzriicuhr  Li 
coufin  Hampden,  of  which  the  following  was  a  remarkable  in 
fiance.  When  the  debates  rah  high  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
and  Hampden  and  lord  Digby  were  going  down  the  parliamen 
flairs,  with  Cromwell  jufl  before  them,  who  was  known  to  tht 
latter  only  by  fight :  "  Pray,"  faid  his  iordfhip  to  Hampden 
*'  who  is  that  man,  for  I  fee  that  he  is  on  our  fide,  by  his  fpeak 
ing  fo  warmly  to-day  ?"  "  That  floven,"  replied  H;impden- 
"  whom  you  fee  before  us,  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  fpeech 
that  floven,  I  fay,  if  we  fliould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the 
king,  which  God  forbid  !  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  that  floven  wil. 
be  the  greatell  man  in  England."  This  prophecy,  which  waf 
fo  fully  accomplilhed,  rofe  chiefly  from  the  lenfe  Hiimpden  had 
of  Cromwell's  indefatigable  diligence  in  purfuing  whatever  he 
undertook.  He  had  another  quality,  which  was  equally  ufeful 
to  him  \  that  of  difcerning  the  temper  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  and  dealing  with  them  accordingly.  Before  he  be- 
came commander  in  chief,  he-  kept  up  a  very  high  intimacy  with 
the  private  men :  taking  great  pains  to  learn  their  names,  by 
which  he  was  lure  to  call  them  ;  fliaking  them  by  the  hand,  clap- 
ping them  on  the  fhoulder^  or,  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
giving  theiT!  a  flight  box  on  the  ear  ;  which  condefcending  fa- 
miliarities, with  the  warm  concern  he  exprefled  for  their  inte-* 
refts,  gave  him  a  power  ealicr  conceived  than  defcribed.  He 
tried  to  inveigle  the  earl  of  Manchefter ;  but  finding  that  im- 
practicable,  he  fell  upon  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
procured  his  removal.  He  carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  refpedl 
to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he 
knewr  that  he  had  betrayed  him.  He  not  only  deceived  Har- 
lifon,  Bradftiaw,  ai-d  Ludlow,  but  outwitted  Oliver  St.  John, 
who  had  more  parts  than  them  nil ;  and  he  foiled  fir  Henry 
Vane  with  his  own  weapons.  In  fhort,  he  knew  men  perfe6lly, 
worked  them  to  his  purpcfes  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and, 
which  1s  Hill  more  wonderful,  did  that  often  while  they  con- 
ceived that  they  were  making  a  tool  of  him.  He  had  a  reach 
of  head,  which  enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greateft 
bodies  of  men.  He  fed  the  refentment  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons again  (I  the  army,  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and  very 
angry  with  him  :  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army,  it  was  upon  x 
flea-bitten  nag,  all  in  a  foam,  as  if  he  had  made  his  efcape  from 
that  houfe:  in  which  trim  he  figned  the  engagement  of  Trip- 
loe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe  upon  tlie  grafs,  and 
wrltincr  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly.  He  had  yet  ano- 
ther faculty  beyond  thefe ;  and  that  was,  the  art  of  concealing 
his  arts.  He  didlated  a  paper  once  to  Ireton,  which  was  iir.- 
pofed  upon  the  agitators  as  if  founded  upon  their  in{lru6lions ; 
who  fent  it  exprefs  by  two  of  their  number  to  Cromwell,  then 
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eutenant-general,  at  his  quarters  at  Colchefter.  He  was  in 
eii  when  they  came  ;  but  they  demanded  and  obtained  admit- 
iitce.  Wlicn  they  told  him  their  commiiTion,  he  afked  them, 
nth  the  greateft  rage  and  relentment  in  his  look,  how  they 
urft  bruig  him  papers  from  the  army  ?  They  faid,  that  paper 
ontained  the  fenfe  of  the  army,  and  they  were  directed  to  do 
"  Are  you  fure  of  that  ?"  faid  he  with  the  fame  ftern  coun- 
niance,  "  Let  me  fee  it."  He  fpent  a  long  time  in  reading  it  ; 
ikI,  as  it  feemed  to  them,  in  reflecting  upon  it :  then  with  a 
lild  and  devout  look,  he  told  them,  it  v/as  a  moil  juit  thing, 
nd  he  hoped  that  God  would  profper  it,  adding,  "  I  will 
and  by  the  army  in  th.efe  defires  with  my  life  and  fortune.'* 

With  fuch  arts  and  qualities  as  thefe,  joined  to  his  great  mi- 
tary  Ikill  and  reputation,  we  may  account  for  all  his  fucceifes, 
nd  that  prodigious  authority  to  which  he  raifed  himfelf,  with- 
ut  having  recourfe  to  that  contra£l  of  his  with  the  devil,  of 
hich,  as  Echard  pretends,  colonel  Lindfey  was  eye  and  ear- 
itnefs.  In  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  was  temperate  and  fober, 
id  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  fo.  In  his  family  he  {hewed 
reat  kindnefs,  but  without  any  diminution  of  his  authority. 
Je  was  very  refped^ful  to  his  mother,  and  very  tender  to  his 
ife ;  yet  neither  had  any  influence  over  him.  He  expreifed  a 
eep  fenfii  of  the  concern  which  the  former  difcovered  for  his 
mgtr,  heard  whatever  fhe  faid  to  him  patiently,  but  a£led  as 
i  thought  proper ;  and  in  refpedl  to  her  burial,  dire£lly  againft 
er  dying  requell.  His  wife  is  faid  to  have  made  a  propofition 
nding  to  reltore  the  king;  but  he  rejedted  it  unmoved,  as  he 
id  lliewn  himfelf  before,  when  his  fon  Richard  threw  him- 
If  at  his  feet,  to  difluade  him  from  taking  the  king's  life.  He 
d  not  feem  offended  at  applications  of  the  fame  kind  from 
her  perfons,  as  from  "Whitlocke,  though  that  gentleman 
ought  he  loll  his  confidence  by  it ;  from  the  marquis  of  Hert« 
rd,  whom  he  treated  very  refpectfully  ;  and  from  Dr.  Brown- 
g,  bilhop  of  Exeter,  to  whom  he  fhewed  more  kindnefs  than 

any  other  man  of  his  rank  and  profeffion.     Aiklng  advice  onci: 

this  prelate,  "  My  advice,"  faid  he  to  him,  "  muft  be  in  th< 
ords  of  the  gofpel :  Render  to  Cxfar  the  things  that  are  Cse  - 
r's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's :"  to  whic|i. 
romwell  made  no  reply.  He  fhewed  a  great  refpe£l  for  learii- 
g  and  learned  men,  without  afFeding  to  be  learned  himfel  f. 
is  letters  however  are  the  bell  teftimonies  of  his  parts  ;  for  thi^y 
e  varied  in  their  flyle  in  a  wonderful  manner,  exadVly  adaf  >t- 
i  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  written,  and  the  pi:r- 
ns  to  whom  they  were  addreffed.  A  great  number  of  tht.'m 
e  to  be  found  in  Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  colle£lions,  as  \|-ell 

in  Rufli worth  and  WhJtiocke.     His   public  fpeeches  w  ere 

ig,  dark,  and  perple.^ed-;  and  though  mixed  with  the  cant  of 
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the  times,  yet  have  fentiments  in  them,  which  fhew  a  fiTperj 
ority  of  underitandiiig.  Several  of  thefe  are  in  Whitlocke' 
*'  Memorials."  In  his  converfcuion  he  was  eafy  and  piealant! 
and  could  unbend  him.felf  without  lofing  his  dignity.  He  \n:u\i 
an  excellent  choice  in  thofe  he  employed,  but  trulled  none  o 
them  farther  than  was  necefiary. 

It  may  feem  ttrange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  chara£lerl 
there  fliould  be  nothing  faid  of  his  principles  as  to  government 
or  religion  ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  neither  can  be  difcoveret 
v.'ith  certainty.  We  know  that  he  hated  a  commonwealth  anc 
the  prefoyterians ;  but  what  his  fenciments  were  in  other  re< 
fpeds,  it  is  not  polhble  to  fay.  When  he  recolledcd  himfelf  afte; 
the  follies  of. his  youth,  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  hac 
ferious  impreiiions  of  religion;  and  thefe  feem  to  be  very  (Ironj 
proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tindured  with  enthufiafm.  It  i 
impofhble  to  fuppofe  him  a  fanatic  iir  the  time  of  his  elevation 
it  were  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  him  gradually  to  have  lofl  al 
fenfe  of  religion,  and  only  to  have  preferved  the  ma!k  of  it,  fo; 
the  better  carrying  on  his  defigns,  and  managing  the  difFeren' 
parties.  Clarendon  mentions  his  fpeaking  kindly  of  bifnops,  a; 
if  there  was  fomcthing  good  in  that  order,  if  the  drofs  wa; 
fcoured  off;  and  feems  to  think  he  was  in  earnefb.  But  th( 
whole  of  his  life  proves  that  he  was  notfleady  to  any  form  of  re- 
ligion, fuppofmg  him  to  have  retained  any  principles  i<l  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  doubt,  that  the  true  meaning 
of  thefe  flattering  words  was,  his  defign  to  return  to  the  olc 
form  of  government ;  for  whatever  he  intended,  this  was  hi; 
great  aim.  He  did  not  overturn  the  conllitution  to  leave  it  ir 
ruins,  but  to  fet  it  up  again,  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  anc 
though  he  compared  his  own  government  at  firft  to  that  of 
high  conftable,  yet  ali  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly  t( 
get  the  chaos  new  formed,  and  his  own  authority  fancUlied  bj 
the  regal  title,  and  the  appearance  of  a  legal  parliament. 

He  had  many  children,  of  whom  fix,  Richard,  Henry,  Bridget 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Frances,  furvived  to  advanced  age.  RIcharc 
his  eldefl;  fon  was  born  Oct.  4,  1626,  and  died  July  13,  1712 
at  Chefliunt  in  Hertfordfhire.  His  father  has  been  cenfurec 
for  keeping  him  at  a  didance  from  bufinefs,  and  giving  hiir 
no  employment  •,'  but  for  this  perhaps  there  was  not  any  jufl 
ground.  He  married  him  to  a  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richarc 
Major  of  Hunley  in  Hampfliire,  efq.  who  brought  him  a  gooc 
fortune.  He  fuirered  him  to  purfuethe  bent  of  his  inclinations: 
and  to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeit,  country  gentleman: 
which  for  a  time  was  highly  fuitable  to  his  own  intereft,  as  il 
fecmed  to  correfpond  with  the  tetms  of  the  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  with  the  dillike  whicJi  the  prote£lor,  when  firfl 
fo  called,  had  expreiTed  of  hereditary  right.     When  he  had  af 
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STwards  brouglit  about  a  change  in  affjirs,  he  filtered  his  con- 
iict  towards  his  fon  ;  named  him  the  firll  lord  in  his  other 
oufe;  refigned  to  him  the  chancellorlhip  of  Oxford ;  and  con- 
erred  upon  him  all  the  honours  he  could.  His  fecond  foa 
ienrv,  born  Jan.  20,  1627,  he  fent  over  into  Ireland,  where  he 
aifed  liim  gradually  to  the  poll  of  lord  lieutenant.  Though 
,1  this  he  feemed  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet 
ri  reality  he  ufed  him  more  harrhly  ;  for  though  his  abilities 
/ere  good,  his  manners  irreproachable,  and  his  fubmiiliou  ex- 
mplary,  yet  he  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommenda- 
ions,  and  allowed  him  as  little  power  as  could  well  be  ima- 
;ined.  This  fon  died  March  25,  1674,  having  married  a  daugh- 
er  of  fir  Francis  RufTel  of  Chippenham  in  Cambridgeflure. 
[ie  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Wicken  in  the  fame  county,  in 
vhich  Spinney  abbey  his  manfion-houfe  llood,  and  has  this 
imple  epitaph  in  the  chancel :  "  Henricus  Cromwell  de  Spinney 
:)biit  23  die  Martii,  anno  Chrifti  1673,  annoci^e  a?tatis  47." 
^is  lady  died  April  7,  1687,  aged  52,  and  was  buried  by  him. 
^e  married  all  his  daughters  well,  and  w^s  kind  to  their  huf- 
)ands  •,  but  it  is  faid  that  he  gave  them  no  fortunes.  Bridget 
lis  eldeit  firll  married  coramiilary-general  Ireton,  and  aft(br  his 
leceafe  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood.  Cromwell  is  faid  never 
0  have  had  but  one  confident,  and  that  was  Ireton  ;  whom  he 
>laced  at  the  head  of  aiiairs  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  of  the 
)lague  in  165  f.  This  daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were  her 
wo  hufbands,  and  confequently  not  quite  agreeable  to  her 
ather ;  othe-wife  a  woman  of  very  good  fenfe,  and  regular  in 
ler  behaviour.  By  Ireton  (he  had  one  daughter  of  her  own 
lame,  married  to  Mr.  Bendifli.  Elizabeth,  his  fecond  and  fa- 
.'ourite  daughter,  was  born  in  1630,  and  married  John  Cley- 
3ole,  efq.  a  Northamptonfliire  gentleman,  whom  the  protector 
Tiade  mafter  of  the  horfe,  created  a  baronet  in  1657,  and  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  lords.  Mary,  his  third  daughter,  born 
n  1636,  was  married  with  great  folcmnity  to  lord  Fauconberg, 
>Jov.  18,  10575  but  the  fame  day  more  privately  by  Dr.'Hewett, 
iccording  to  the  ofEce  in  the  common-prayer-book.  She  was 
i  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  a  very  high  fpirit ;  and,  after  her 
brother  Richr.rd  was  depofed,  is  thought  to  have  promoted 
very  fuccefsfully  the  reftoration  of  king  L,harles  :  for  it  is  re- 
markable, that  all  C'om well's  daughters,  except  the  eldeft,  had 
a  fecret  kindnefs  for  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he 
v^'as  not  ignorant.  Lord  Fauconberg  was  fent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  committee  of  fafety,  and  was  in  very  high  favour  with 
Charles  II.  He  was  raifcil  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king 
William;  and  died  Dec.  31,  1700.  His  lady  furvived  him  to 
March  1 71 2,  and  diilingulihed  herfelf  to  her  death,  by  the 
quickncfs  of  her  wit,  and  the  folidity  of  h'er  judgment.  Frances, 
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the  prote£lor*s  youngefl  daughter,  was  married  firfl  to  Mr.  R 
bert  Rich,  grandfou  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1657,  wlio  dii 
Feb.  i6th  following  ;  and,  lecondly,  to  fir  John  Ruflel  of  Chi 
penham  in  CamSridgefliire,  by  whom  (lie  had  feveral  childre 
and  h'ved  to  a  great  age. 

CRONEGK(JoHNfREDEKiCK  Baron  de),  born  at  Anfpai 
in  1 73 1,  died  of  the  fniall-pox  in  1758.  at  the  age  of  27,  waa 
an  antient  family,  Endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  he  h; 
a  confiderable  talle  for  poetry,  and  diftinguifhed  himfclf  in  Ge 
many  as  an  amiable,  ingenious,  and  fenlible  poet,  though  tc 
frequently  fomewhat  carelefs.  lie  travelled  over  a  great  pa 
of  Europe,  and  made  the  mod  flay  at  Paris,  where  he  gaine 
the  friendiliip  and  efteem  of  the  learned,  efpeciaily  that  < 
Mad.  de  Grafiini.  His  works  were  printed  in  german  at  Leipf 
In  1760.  Among  them  are  feveral  poems  5  dramatical  piece 
fome  whereof  are  not  deflitute  of  merit  j  a  fort  of  elegies,  und« 
the  name  of  folitudes,  &c. 

CROOK  (Sir  George),  lord  chief  jullice' of  England  in  th 
reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was  born  at  Chilton  in  Buckinghan 
fhire,  about  1601,  and  bred  at  Oxford.  He  was  fucceifivei 
double  reader  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  king's  ferjeant 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  afterwards  chief  juilice  of  England 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  voted  againft  ihij? 
money.  He  built  a  chapel  at  Beachley  in  Bucks,  and  an  hof 
pital  in  the  fame  parifli,  with  a  liberal  endowment.  Whe 
old,  he  fued  out  a  writ  of  eafe,  and  afterwards  died  at  Watei 
ftock  in  Oxfovdlhire,  in  1 641,  aged  82  years. 

CROSBY  (Brass),  was  born  at  Stockton  upon  Tees,  In  1725 
and  bred  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law ;  but  came  early  in  \\i 
to  London,  where  he  pradlifed  feveral  years  as  an  attorney 
In  1758  he  was  eledled  one  of  the  common  council  for  Towc 
Ward;  in  1760  he  purchafed  for  3600I.  the  office  of  city  re 
membrancer,  which  in  1761  he  was  permitted  to  fell  again- 
in  1 764  he  was  a  volunteer  candidate  for  the  office  of  fheriff 
and  obtained  it-,  and  in  February  1765  was,  without  oppofition 
chofen  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Bread-llreet.  He  v/as  electee 
lord  mayor  Sept.  24,  177c,  ana  in  his  addrefs  of  thanks,  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  affured  his  fellow  citizens,  "  that  ai 
the  riik  of  his  life,  he  would  protedt  them  in  their  jufl  privi 
leges  and  liberties."  That  this  profelhon  was  not  a  mere  parad( 
of  words,  was  evinced  by  Ms  conduct;  in  March  177 1,  in  th( 
cafe  of  the  proclamation  againft  Wheble  and  other  printers. 
Alderman  Oliver  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  Mr.  Crofby 
(then  iord  mayor)  was  ordered  into  the  cuflody  of  the  ferjeant 
at  arm-^' ;  but  on  his  fpiritedly  obferving,  "  that  if  any  oflences 
had  been  committed,  he  was  the  greateft  offender,  and  that  he 
onged  to  join  his  brother  in  office,"  an  order  was  figned  for  his 
commitment  to  the  Tov^er,  permitting  him,  hovi'ever,  to  fleep 
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iiat  night  in  the  Manfion-houfe.  The  thanks  of  the  court  of 
ommon  council  were  given  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  to  the  alder- 
nen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  *'  for  having  fupported,  on  this  im* 
ortant  occafion,  the  liberties  of  the  corporation,  and  for  having 
efended  the   conftitution."     During  the  time  of  his  imprifon- 

ent,  the  lord  mayor  was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the 
ity  of  Worcefter  and  the  town  of  Bedford;  with  addrefles 
rom  the  counties  of  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan  j 
torn  the  towns  of  Newcaflle,  Stratford,  and  Honiton  ;  from 
he  common  council  of  almoft  every  ward  in  the  city  of  London; 
nd  from  many  patriotic  clubs.  The  parliament  Mas  pro- 
ogued  the  23d  of  July ;  when  the  lord  mayor,  being  releafed 
f  courfe,  was  carried  from  the  Tower  to  the  Manfion-houfe 
vith  every  polTible  mark  of  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens; 
nd  after  the  expiration  of  his  mayoralty,  was  again  rewarded 
ly  the  thanks  of  the  corporation,  and  a  cup  of  lool.  in  value, 
lis  a6livity  as  a  magiftrate,  and  his  ftrict  attendance  on  the 
lariety  of  public  Tcations  vwhich  he  filled,  were  almoft  proverbial. 
>ic  died  Feb.  14,  1793  [f]. 

CROSS  (Michael),  an  englifh  artift,  and  famous  copier  of 
laintings,  who  flouriftied  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
!^harles  II.  A  pleafant  llory  goes  of  him,  that  being  employed 
|)y  the  firll  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  feveral  eminent  pieces  in  Italy, 
md  having  leave  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  to  copy  the  celebrated 
nadonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's  church,  he  performed  the 
alk  fo  admirably  well,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon 
jihe  Italians,  by  leaving  his  copy,  and  bringing  away  tlie  original; 
i  md  that  feveral  mefTengers  were  fent  after  him,  but  that  he 
lad  got  the  ttatt  of  them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  off.  This 
)i6fure  was  afterwards,  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  days,  bought  by- 
he  fpanifh  ambafTador,  when  the  king's  goods  were  expofed  to 
ale.  Crofs  copied  likewjfe  Titian.'s  Europa,  and  other  cele- 
>rated  pieces,  admirably  well.  Lewis  Crols,  who  died  1724, 
epainted  a  little  piclure  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  the  pof- 

Seflion  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  ordered  to  make  it  as 
landfome  as  he  could.  He  made  the  face  a  round  one.  Jt  was 
lelieved  an  original,  and  innumerable  copies  have  been  made 
rom  it. 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 

inataematician,  was  defcended  of  an  antient  and  genteel  family, 

ind  born   at  Laufanne  in  Switzerland,  April  13,    166;^.     His 

ather  educated  him  with  great  care ;  and,  defigning  him  for 

he  profeflion  of  arms,  had  him  particularly  inftru(Sied  in  every 

ithing  relating  to  the  art  military.     Croufaz  however  had  no 

[f]  We  are  indebted  for  the  above,  as     very  convenient  little  biographical  com- 
l|>'ell  as  one  or  two  other  articles,   to  a    pendium,  pubiifhed  in  1794. 
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tafle  for  foldieriiig^,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  love  otlettCi 
and  ftudy  :  which  being  obferved  by  his  father,  he  was  left  ti 
follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination.  He  iludied  unde 
feveral  ingenious  mafl:*?rs  fuccefiiveiy ;  and  the  reading  of  Dc 
Cartes's  works  made  him  apply  himfelf/with  great  earneihiefs  t 
philofopliy  and  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  confidcrab 
progrefs^  Some  time  after  he  went  to  Geneva,  to  Holland,  t( 
France;  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted  with  Malbranche  an. 
other  eminent  men.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  w;, 
made  an  honorary  profeflbr.  In  1699  he  was  chofen  profefic 
of  greek  and  of  philofophy  at  Bern ;  afterwards  reftor  of  tin. 
academy  of  Laufanne  in  1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  an( 
philofophical  profeflbr  at  Groningen  in  1724.  Two  years  after 
he  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  0' 
fciences  at  Paris  ;  about  whidi  time  he  was  pitched  upon  tc 
be  tutor  to  prince  Frederic  of  Hefle  CaiTcl,  nephew  of  tht 
king  of  Sweden.  He  managed  the  education  of  this  illuftnou 
perfon  tojthe  year  1732,  when  he  was  appointed  by  that  kin^ 
counfeilor,  of  his  embafTies.  In  1737  he  became  profellor  oi 
philofophy  and  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Laufanne;  where 
he  died  in  1748,  aged  85  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works;  as,  i.  An  eflay  upon  Logic,  in  french,  Amflerd.  17  12. 
He  afterwards  enlarged  this  work  into  6  vols.  8vo.  and  fo  it 
was  printed  in  the,  edition  of  1741  ;  but,  fome  time  before  his 
death,  he  contrafted  thefe  6  volumes  into  one.'  2.  A  treatifc 
upon  beauty,  2  vols.  i2mo.  3.  A  treatife  upon  the  education 
of  children,  2  vols.  i2mo.  4.  An  examination  of  a  treatife  upon 
the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  8vo.  5.  An  examinajion  of  antieiu 
and  modern  pyrrhonifm,  in  folio.  6. -Sermons.  7.  Mifcel- 
laneous  works.  8.  A  commentary  upon  Pope's  eflay  on  man. 
9.  Several  pieces  upon  philofophy  and  mathematics. 

CROWNE  (John),  an  American,  was  the  fon  of  an  inde- 
pendent miniiler  in  Nova  Scotia.  Being  a  man  of  fome  genius, 
and  impatient  o£  the  gloomy  education  he  received  in  that 
country,  he  refolved  upon  coming  to  England,  to  try  if  he 
could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his  wits.  When  he  firil  arrived 
here,  his  neceihties  were  extremely  urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  become  gentleman  ufiier  to  an  old  independent  lady ;  but  he 
foon  grew  as  weary  of  that  precife  oince,  as  he  was  of  the 
difcipline  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  fet  him  fell  therefore  to  writing; 
and  prefently  made  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and  the  town, 
that  he  was  nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  "  The  mafque 
of  Galypfo."  This  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  earl 
of  Rochefter :  it  muft  not  however  be  afcribed  entirely  to  his 
merit,  but  to  fome  little  fpite  in  this  lord,  who  defigned  by 
that  preference  to  mortify  Dryden.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
tlie  two  parties,  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  the  popifh  plot, 
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he  favour  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  induced  him  to  embrace 
he  tory  party  ;.  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  the 
'  City  Politics,"  in  order  tofatirife  and  expofe  the  whigs.  This 
omedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  the  party-men  Irindred  from 
ppearing  upon  the  ftage,  till  the  king  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute 
onimands  on  the  lord  chamberlain  to  have  it  zCtsd  immediately, 
ibout  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  out  with  writ- 
ig,  and  defirous  to  flielter  himfelf  from  the  refentment  of 
ir-ny  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  City  Politics,  ventured  to 
dchefs  the  king  himfelf,  for  an  eftablifhment  in  fome  office, 
lat  might  be  a.  fecurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king  anfwered, 
he  fliould  be  provided  for  ;"  but  added,  "  that  he  would  firft 
;e  ;inother  comedy."  Crowne  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf 
y  tolling  the  king,  that  "  he  plotted  flowly  and  awkwardly." 
lis  majefty  replied,  that  '*  he  would  help  him  to  a  plot-,"  and. 
)  put  into  his  hand  the  fpanifli  comedy,  called  "  Non  pued 
fler,"  out  of  which  Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  "  Sir  Courtly 
Hce."  The  play  was  juft  ready  to  appear  to  the  world  ;  and 
Towne  extremely  delighted  to  think,  that  he  was  going  to  be  ■ 
lade  happy  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  by  the  performance 
f  the  king's  promife.  But  upon  the  laft  day  of  the  rehearfal, 
e  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  from  the  houfe,  as  he  was 
3ing  to  it ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for  neglefting  fo 
Dufiderjible  a  part  as  he  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the  lafh 
ly  too;  "Lord,  fir,"  fays  Underbill,  "  we  are  all  undone." 
How !"  fays  Crowne,  "  is  the  playhoufe  on  fire  ?'*  *'  The 
hole  nation,"  replies  the  player,  "  will  quickly  be  fo  ;  for  the 
ing  is  dead."  The  king's  death  ruined  Crowne;  who  had  now 
othing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
fe.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died,  but  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
hrre  about  1703.  He  was  the  author  of  17  plays,  fome  of 
hich  were  a£i:ed  with  great  fuccefs  ;  of  "  The  Church  Scuffle, 
1  heroic  poem,  containing  a  true  hiftory,  and  fhewing  the 
)ny,  foppery,  luxury,  lazinefs,  pride,  ambition,  and  contention 
:  the  romifli  clergy ;"  and  of  two  other  poems,  called  Pahdion 
id  Amphignia,  and  Dseneids. 

CR.OXALL  (Dr.  Samuel)  was  the  fon  of  Sanauel  Croxall, 
:ctor  of  Hanworth  in  iMiddlefex,  and  Walton  upon  Thames 
I  Surrey,  in  the  laft  of  which  places  young  Samuel  was  born. 
e  received  his  early  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and  thence 
as  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  It  is  faid,  that 
hile  he  vi^as  at  the  univerfity,  he  became  enamoured  of  Mrs. 
nna  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  firft  infpired  his  breaft  with  love; 
id  to  whom  he  dedicates  "  The  Fair  Circaflian."  Croxall 
as  all  along  defigned  for  orders,  and  had  probably  entered 
em  when  he  publifhed  this  poem;  and  this  made  him  cautious  of 
ting  knovi^n  to  be  the  author  of  a  piece,  fo  ludicroufly  written 
Vol.  IV.  E  e  and 
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and  yet  taken  from  a  book  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon' c 
fcripture.  The  iirll  fpecimen  of  this  poem,  unt!er  the  title  c 
"  Solomon's  Song,  Chap,  iv."  appeared  in  Steele's  Miftellanj 
1713.     The  firlt  edition  of  the  whole  poem  appeared  in  1720J 

Croxall  hnrl  not  long  quitted  the  univerfuy,  ere  he  was  ir 
flituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton  in  Middlefcx ;  and  aftei 
wards,  Feb.  173  i,  to  the  united  puriQies  of  St,  Mary  SomcrA 
and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London,  both  which  he  held  ti 
his  death.  He  was  alfo.  chancellor,  prebendary,  canon  ref 
dentiary,  and  portionifl  of  the  church  of  Hereford;  in  173 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Salop  and  chaplain  to  the  king  ;  an 
in  Feb.  1734  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Selleck  ir,  Herefordfiiir 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb.  13,  1752.  Dr.  Croxal 
who  principally  governed  the  church  of  Hereford  during  tf 
old  age  of  bifliop  Egerton,  pulled  down  the  old  ftone  chap 
abjoinrng  to  the  palace,  of  which  a  fine  plate  was  publiflu 
by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  '\n  1737,  and  with  the  materia 
built  a  houfe  for  his  brother  Mr.  Rodney  Croxall.  Havir 
early  imbibed  a  ft;rong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  en 
ployed  his  pen  in  favour  of  that  party  during  the  latter  er 
of  queen  Anne's  reign;  and  publifhed  "  Two  original  cantos, 
imitation  of  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,"  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl 
Oxford's  adminillration.  In  1715  he  addrefled  a  poem  to  tl 
duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  rebel 
and  the  fame  year- publiflied  "  The  Vifion,"  a  poem,  addrefli 
to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  In  5720  he  publiflied  *'  The  Fair  Ci 
caflian,"  in  4to ;  in  1722,  a  colleilion  of  "  Fables  of  MU 
and  others,  tranflated  into  engliflj."  He  wrote  all  the  dedic 
tions  prefixed  to  the  "  Selefl  novels,"  printed  for  Watts,  172 
and  was  the  author  of  "  Scripture  polities,"  1735,  8vo. 
latefk  publication  was  "  Tl:ie  Royal  manual ;"  in  the  preface 
which  he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that:  it  was  coinpofed  by  t 
famous  Andrew  Marvel,  found  among  his  MSS.  but  it  w 
generally  beheved  to  be  written  by  himfelf. 

CROZE  (Mathurin"  Veyssiere  la),  thefon  of  a  merchai 
v/asborn  at  Nantz  in  1661  ;  and,  after  having  been  to  Ameri( 
became  a  benediftine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  167 
He  was  already  Ikilled  in  many  languages,  antient  and  modcr 
his  learning  extenfive  and  folid  ;  and  thefe,  joined  to  a  free  a 
independent  way  of  thinking,  and  perhaps  fome  little  difgul 
which  are  comrnonly  a  motive  in  thefe  cafes,  induced  him 
quit  his  order  and  his  religion  in  1696.  He  made  his  abju: 
tlon  atBafil;  pafled  from  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  tau£ 
vouth  ;  bacame  librarian  to  the  king  of  PruiBa  ;  marrieo 
voung  tvoman  of  Dauphine  ;  was  made  profeflbr  of  philofop 
at  Berlin  in  1724;  and  died  there  in  1739  aged  78.  Oi' 
great  number  of  works,  the  principal  are,  i.  Diflertations  hifl 
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.iqucs  fur  dIfFerent  fujets,  4to,  2.  Entretiens  fur  divers  fujets 
rhiltoire.  3.  An  armenian  diftlonary,  in  4to.  He  was  12 
ears  in  compiling  it.  4.  Hiftoire  du  chriftianlfme  des  Indes, 
21110.  5.  Hiftoire  du  chriltianifnie  d'Ethiopie  &  d'Armenie, 
'vv.  Sec. 

CRUDEN  (Alexander  M.  A.),  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
704,  and  educated  in  the  Mairifchal  college  in  that  city,  where 
le  took  his  dt^grees,  but  refufed  entering  upon  the  miniftry 
•ecaufe  of  the  patronage  a6l,  which  fet  afide  the  power  of  po- 
)ular  elections.  In  172S  he  fettled  in  London,  and  took  a 
lookfeller's  fliop  under  the  royal  exchange :  but  his  principal 
ubfiftence  arofe  from  his  conducting  feVeral  learned  works 
hen  in  the  prefs.  In  1737  he  publifhed  his  Concordance,  and 
hen  fet  out  upon  a  romantic  fcheme  to  reform  the  univerfities 
if  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned  in  a 
aad  houfe  in  Chelfea.  In  1761  he  publifhed  the  fecond  edi- 
ion  of  his  Concordance,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  books  of  the 
ind  we  have  j  and  foon  after  he  procured  a  pardon  for  a  con- 
lemned  criminal,  which  drove  him  mad  a  fecond  time.  After 
11,  he  was  a  very  learned  inpfFenfive  man,  and  was  fotmd  dead 
II  a  praying  pofture  ^t  Iflington  1774,  aged  70. 

CRUSIUS,  or  KRANS  (Martin),  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
rft  perfon  who  taught  the  greek  language  in  Germany.  He 
.^as  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Bamberg,  1526;  became  profefTor 
f  the  belles  lettres  at  Tubingen;  and  died  at  Eftingen  in  /607, 
ged  81.  As  little  as  his  name  may  be  known,  there  are  fome 
urious  and  ufeful  works  of  his  compiling,  i.  Turco-Gr?ecia3 
bri  oclo.  Bafil.  1584.  This  collection  is  of  great  ufe  to  thofe 
-•ho  would  apply  themfclves  to  the  hiftory  and  language  of  the 
lodern  Greeks.  2.  Annales  Sueveci,  ab  initio  rerum  ad  an- 
um  1549.     3.  Germano-Graecije  libri  fex,  i  585,  fol. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  vv'ho  accompanied  Cyrus  the 
)n  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes; 
y  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner.  But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a 
'ound  he  received  in  the  battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite 
t  the  court  of  Perfia,  v.^here  he  continued  pracStifingphyfic  for 
years  j  and  was  employed  in  feveral  negotiations.  He 
^rote  the  Hiftory  of  Perfia  in  23  books;  and  a  Hiftory  of  the 
idies  ;  but  thefe  works  ai'e  now  loft,  and  all  we  have  reinaining 
f  them  is  an  abridgment  compiled  by  Photius.  I  he  moft 
idicious  among  the  aJitients  looked  upon  Ctefias  as  a  fabulous 
Titer ;  yet  feveral  of  the  antient  hiftorians  and  modern  chrif- 
an  writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  the  Aflyrian 
ings.  _  ^  _ 

CTESIBIUS,  of  Alexandria,  a  famous  mathematician  under 
'tolemy  Phyfco,  about  120  years  before  the  common  sera,  was, 

is  reported,  the  firft  inventor  of  the  pump.     An  accident  it 
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was  that  unfolded  his  tafte  for  mechanics.  On  lowerlnr- 
mirror  that  was  in  his  father's  fliop,  he  obferved  that  the  weigh 
which  helped  it  in  rrioving  upwards  and  downwards,  andwhicj 
was  inclol'ed  in. a  cylinder,  made  a  noife,  produced  by  the  fricf 
tion  of  the  air  violently  forced  by  the  weight.  He  fee  abou 
examining  into  the  caufe  of  this  found,  and  thought  it  migh 
be  poffible  to  avail  himfeif  of  it  for  making  an  hydraulic  organ 
in  which  the  air  and  the  water  fliould  form  the  found ;  an  un 
dertaking  which  he  executed  with  fucccf?.  This  was  followe 
by  an  obje£l  of  greater  importance.  Ctefibius,  encouraged  b 
this  production,  thought  of  ufing  his  mechanical  flcill  in  mca 
furing  time.  He  conilru£l:ed  a  clepfydra  formed  with  watei 
and  regulated  by  cogged  wheels  •,  the  water  t)y  falling  turne 
thefe  wheels,  which  communicated  their  motion  to  a  colum 
on  which  were  marked  the  charailers  for  diflinguilhing  th 
months  and  the  hours.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  cogge 
wheels  were  put  in  m.otion,  they  raifed  a  little  ftatue,  whic 
with  a  wand  pointed  to  the  months  and  hours  marke 
upon  the  column. — This  is  a  different  perfon  from  Ctefibius  c 
Chalcis,  who  was  a  cynic  philofopher,  of  a  fportive  difpofitio 
and  a  ^.-heerful  temper,  who  had  the  art  of  being  agreeable  t 
the  great,  without  fubmitting  to  the  vile  arts  of  flattery,  an 
made  them  hearken  to  truth,  and  gave  them  a  tafte  for  virtue 
under  the  name  of  am.ufement. 

CUD  WORTH  (Ralph),  a  learned  englifh  divine,  was  fo 
of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  born  1617,  at  Aller  in  Somerfel 
fhire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  ve£lor.  His  mother  wt 
of  the  family  of  I\lachell,  and  had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henrj 
eldell  fon  of  James  I.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  onl 
feven  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  marrying  again,  his  educa 
tion  fell  under  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Sroughton,  who  condu£te 
it  with  great  care,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promifmg  g< 
iiius  of  his  fon.  In  1630,  he  was  admitted  penfioner  of  Emj 
nuel  college  Cambridge  ;  of  which,  after  -taking  the  degrees  c 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  he  was  chofen  fellow,  and  became  an  eminer 
tutor.  Among  his  pupils,  v/hlch  were  numerous,  was  Mi 
William  Temple,  afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  eir 
bafiies  and  writings.  Somewhere  about  1641  he  was  prefentd 
to  the  redlory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerfetfliire.  In  164' 
he  gave  the  world  the  firH  fpecimen  of  his  great  abilities  an ' 
learning,  by  publiftiing  "  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  n( 
tion  of  the  lord's  fupper."  It  was  printed  at  London  in  4U 
with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  He  contends  tk 
the  lord's  fupper  is  not  a  facrifice,  but  a  feaft  upon  a  facr: 
lice;  and  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  that  "  the  lord's  fuppe 
in  the  chriftian  church,  in  reference  to  the  true  facrifice  c 
Chrift,  is  a  parallel  to  the  fealls  upon  facriiices,  both  in  tli 
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a  religion  and  heathenifli  fuperftition,"  Bochart,  Spencer, 
n,  and  other  eminent  writers,  quote  this  difcourfe  with 
z  commendations.  The  notion  hov/ever,  though  fupported 
the  author  with  uncommon  learning,  is  generally  rejecTted  ; 
he  lord's  fupper  being  fuppofed  nothing  more  than  a  fimple 
ommemoration  of  the  death  and  fufFerings  of  Chrift,  which 
3ems  indeed  more  agreeable  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture. 
The  fame  year  likewife  appeared  his  treatife,  intituled,  "  The 
nion  of  Chrift  and  the  church  a  fliadow,  by  R.  C."  printed 
t  London,  in  4to. 

In  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  upon  which  occafioa 
maintained  the  two  following  thefes :  i.  Dantur  boni  & 
lali  rationes  aeternse  &  indifpenfabiles  ;  that  is,  The  reafons  of 
ood  and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable.  2.  Dantur  fub- 
antix  corporeie  fua  natura  immortales  ;  that  is,  There  are  in- 
orporeal  fubftances  by  their  own  nature  immortal.  It  appears 
:om  thefe  queitions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  examining 
nd  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubje£ls,  which  he 
long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncommon  penetra- 
on  in  his  "  Intelledlual  Syftem,"  and  other  works  ftill  pre- 
rved  in  MS.  The  fame  year  he  was  appointed  mafter  of 
lare-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Pafke,  w|io  had 
een  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors  The  year  after, 
)r.  INletcalf  having  refigned  the  reglus  profeiTorfhip  of  the  he- 
rew  tongues,  Cudworth  was  unanimoufly  nominated  by  the 
ven  eleclors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  abandoned 
1  the  functions  of  a  minifter,  and  applied  himfclf  only  to  his 
:ademical  employments  and  lludies,  efpecially  to  that  of  the 
wlfn  antiquities.  March  31,  1647,  ^^^  preached  before  the 
oufe  of  commons  at  "Weftminfter,  upon  a  day  of  public  humi- 
ation,  a  fermon  upon  I  John  ii.  3,  4.  for  which  he  had  the 
lanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him  the  fame  day.  This  fermon 
as  printed  the  fame  year  at  Cambridge  in  4to,  with  a  dedica- 
on  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  of  which 'dedication  we  will  be 

the  pains  to  tranfcribe  the  firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the 
ranger  to  his  character  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to 
revent  certain  prejudices,  which  will  be  apt  to  rife  in  his 
lind  againft  him,  from  the  fituatlon  he  viev/s  him  in  at  prefent. 
To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons :  The  fcope  of  this 
rmon,  which  not  long  fince  exercifed  your  patience,  worthy 
nators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  ihat  opinion,  but  only 
'  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  as  the  pith  and  kernel  of 
1  religion  ;  without  which,  I  may  boldly  fay,  all  the  feveral 
irms  of  religion,  though  we  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fo  much  in 
lem,  are  but  fo  many  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  many  opi- 
ons  about  religion,  that  are  every  where  fo  eagerly  contended 
r  on  all  fides,  where  this  doth  not  He  at  the  bottom,  are  but 
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fo  many  fhadows  fighting  with  one  another  :  fo  that  I  may  well 
fay  of  the  true  chriftian,  that  is  indeed  pofTefled  of  the  life  of 
chriftianity,  in  oppofuion  to  all  thofe  that  are  but  lightly  tinc- 
tured with  the  opinions  of  it,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

Oioj  'BTBTrwrai,  01  o'w;  crwai  aKTcat^i. 

Wherefore  1  could  not  think  ^ny  thing  elfe,  either  more  necef- 
fiiry  for  chrlflians  in  general,  or  more  feafonable  at  this  time, 
than  to  flir  them  up  to  the  real  eflablifhment  of  the  lighteouf- 
jiefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  participation  of  the  divine 
nature,  whicli  the  apofile  fpeaketh  of,  that  fo  they  might  not 
content  themfelves  with  mere  fancies  and  conceits  of  Chnft, 
without  the  fpirit  of  Chrifl  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrift 
himfelf  inwardly  formed  in  their  hearts  ;  ncr  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  the  mere  lidding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  they 
conceive,  whilfl  they  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine 
life,  which  Chrifl:  came  to  kindle  in  men's  fouls  •,  and  therefore 
are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal  upon  a  violent  obtruding  ol 
their  own  opinions  and  apprehenfions  upon  others,  who  cmnot 
give  entertainment  to  them  :  which,  befides  its  repugnancy  tc 
the  doclrine  and  example  of  Chriit  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  the 
bellows  that  will  blow  a  fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  chrif- 
tian commonwealths ;  whilfl  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry 
and  flarved  opinions  and  apprehenfions  devour  all  the  life  and : 
fubflance  of  religion,  as  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream  did 
eat  up  the  fat.  Nor,  lailly,  pleafe  themfelves  only  in  the  vio- 
lent oppofing  other  men's  fuperflitions,  according  to  the  geniu:  j 
of  the  prefent  times,  without  fubftituting  in  the  room  of  then"  i 
an  inward  principle  of  fpirit  and  life  in  their  own  fouls  •,  for 
I  fear,  many  of  us,  that  pull  down  idols  in  our  churches,  ma^ 
fet  them  up  in  our  hearts  ;  and,  whilft  we  quarrel  with  pain' 
ted  glafs,  make  no  fcruple  at  all  of  entertaining  many  foul  lufti 
in  our  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatry  with  them." 

In    165 1   he  took   the   degree  of  D-D.  and   in    1654.  wa: 
chofen  mailer  o^  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge  ;  in  which  yeav 
alfo,  it  is  obfervable  that  he  married.     He  fpent  the  remainde  1 
of  his  life  in  this  llation,  proving  highly  ferviceable  to  the  uni 
verfity,  and  the  church  of  England.     Jan,  1657  he  was  one  0  ' 
the  perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to  h 
confulted  about  the  engHfli  tranflation  of  the  Hible.     The  Ion 
commilhoner  Whitlocke,  who  had  the   care  of  this  bufinefs 
mentions  him  among  others  ;  and   fays,  that  "  this  committe- 
often  met  at  his  houfe,  and  had  the  moil  learned  men  in  the  ori 
ental  tongues,  to  confult  with  in  this  great  bufinefs,  and  diver 
learned  and  excellent  oblervations  of  fome  miilakes  in  the  trani 
lation  of  the  Bible  in  engliihj  which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  th 
beil  of  any  tranilation  in  the  world."     Our  author  had  a  grea 
3  .    ^^ 
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Larc  in  the  friendfhip  and  efleemof  John  Thurloe,  efq.  fecre- 
:ary  of  (late  to  the  protectors  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell ; 
'.vlio  frequently  correfponded  with  him,  and  confulted  him  about 
fuch  perfons  in  the.univerfity  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in 
political  and  civil  affairs.  1  hus,  befides  feveral  letters  of  re- 
:ommendation  remaining  in  MS.  tliere  is  a  printed  one  in  Tliur- 


"  State  papers,"  in  which  he  recommends  to  die  fecre- 
for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  englifli  merchants  at  Lif- 
Mr.  Zachary  Cradock,  afterwards  provoft  of  Eton  col- 
and  famous  for  his  uncommon  learning  and  abilities  as 
a  preacher  [gj. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes, 
uhich  were  publiQied  in  "  Academia;  Cantabrigienfis  SI2XH- 
PIA,  five  ad  Carolum  II.  reducem,  &<:.  gratulatio;"    and  in 


ioei 
rjry 
bun. 
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■  ]  Jan.    '6^')  he  wrote  the  following 

.    10  lecretary  Thurloe,  upoa  his  de- 

t  pubiithiiig  lome  latin  di.'courfes  ia 

i.iice  of  chriltianity  againlt  judaifm. 

'■  Sir.  having  this  opportunity  offered 
by  doilour  Sclater  uho  delires  to  wait  up- 
on.you,  upon   your  kind  invitation  which 

acquainted  him  with,  I  could  do  noleffe 
than  u'company  him  with  thefe  few  lines, 
to  jirelent  my  Icrvice  to  you.  I  am  per- 
fwaded.  you  will  be  well  fatisfied  in  his 
ingenuity,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 
him  Now  I  have  this  opportunity,  I 
fliall  ufe  the  freedom  to  acquaint  you  with 
another  bufir.efs.  [  am  perfwadcJ  by 
friends  to  publifh  fome  difcourfes,  which 
1  have  prepared  in  iatine,  that  will  be  of 
a  polemicall  nature,  in  defenfe  of  chrif- 
tianity  againft  judaifme  ;  explaining  fome 
eheef  places  ot  fcripture  controverted  be- 
tween the  jews  and  us,  as  Daniel's  pro. 
plrecy  of  the  feventy  weeks,  nev.r  yet 
iiifficiently    cleared    and    improved ;     and 

ithall  extricating  many  difficulties  of 
chroriologie.  Which  tafke  I  the  rather 
underrake,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  fuitable 
to  my  hebrew  profeffion,  and  becaufe  I 
have  lighted  on  fo.Tie  jewirti  writings  upon 
the  argument,  as  have  fcarcely  ever  been 
fcen  by  any  chriftians,  which  would  the 
better  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them  ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  1  conceive  it  a  worke 
proper  and  fuitabte  to  tliis  prefent  age. 
J^owever,  thougTi  I  rtiould  not  be  able  my- 
felfe  to  be  any  way  inftrumental  to  thefe 
^reat  tranfaftions  of  providence,  not  with- 
out caufe  hoped  for  of  many  amongft  the 
jews;  yet  I  perfwade  myfeife  my  pains 
may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  for  the 
fettling  and  eltabiilhing  of  chriftians  ;  or 
atleaftl  (hall  give  an  account  of  my  fpend- 
ing  fuch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redceme 
from  my  preaching  and  other  occalions, 


and  the  perpetual  ditbaftions  of  the  bur- 
farfhip,  which  the  Ilatutes  of  this  coUedge 
impofe  upon  me  It  was  my  purpofe  to 
dedicate  thefe  fruits  ef  my  ftudies  to  his 
highnes,  to  whofe  noble  father  1  waJ 
much  obliged,  if  1  may  have  leave  orpre- 
fume  to  doe  :  which  i  cannot  better  un- 
derrtand  by  any  than  yourfelfe,  if  you 
(hall  think  it  convenient,  when  you  have 
an  opportunity  toinlinuate  any  fuch  thing, 
which  I  permitte  wholly  to  your  prudence. 
1  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  in  London 
fome  time  in  March ;  and  then  1  (halt- 
waite  upon  you  to  receve  your  information. 
In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  this 
prolixity  of  mine  and  freedome,  I  fub- 
Icribe  m;.  felf  your  really  devoted  friend 
and  humble  fervant 

R.   CUDV/ORTK." 

]an.2o,  1&5S, 
Chrill.  Coll.  Cambr. 
The  "  Difcouife  concerning  Daniel's 
Prophecy  of  the  feventy  Weeks,"  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  and  (till  extant  in 
MS.  is  highly  commended  by  Dr  Henry 
More,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Explana-- 
tion  of  the  grand  Myftery  of  Godlinefs  ;" 
where  he  obferves,  that  Dr.  Cudworth  in 
that  difcourfe,  which  was  read  in  the  pub- 
lic fchools  of  the  univerfity,  had  unde- 
ceived the  world,  which  had  long  been 
milled  by  the  authority  of  Jofeph  Scaliger; 
and  that,  taking  Funccius's  epocha,  he  had 
demonftrated  the  manifeftationof  the  Mcf- 
fiah  to  have^fa'len  out  at  the  end  of  the 
691!!  week,  and  his  paiTion  in  the  n  i  ift 
of  the  l-i'i,  in  the  molt  natural  and  proper 
{en(e  thereof:  "  which  demonftration  of 
his,"  fays  More,  "  is  of  as  much  pricf 
and  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  phyfic,  or  the  mo  ■ 
tion  of  the  earth  in  natural  phibfophy." 


E  e  4 
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1662  was  prefcnted  by  Sheldon,  then  bifhop  of  London,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Afhwell  in  Hertfordfhire.  In  1678  he  was  inftalled 
a  prebendary  of  Gloucefter;  and  in  this  year  it  was  that  he 
publifhcd  at  London,  in  folio,  his  famous  work,  intituled, 
**  The  true  intellectual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  :  the  firft  part, 
%vherein  all  the  reafon  and  philofophy  of  atheifm  is  confuted; 
and  its  impoflibility  demonftrated.''  The  imprimatur  by  Dr.  Sa^ 
muel  Parker,  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  is  dated  May  29J 
1671,  feven  years  before  the  "publication  of  this  work;  for  it 
met  with  much  oppontion  from  fome  people  at  court,  before  it 
was  publiflied,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavours  to  deflroy  the 
reputation  of  it  after.  The  bigots  too,  on  account  of  fome  few 
Angularities  in  it,  joined,  as  they  generally  do,  with  the  free- 
thinkers in  decrying  and  abufmg  it.  Thus  the  rev.  Mr.  John 
Turner,  in  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  Meffiah,"  tells  us,  that  "  we 
muft  conclude  Dr.  Cud  worth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheiftic;  a  feft 
for  which,  I  believe,  he  may  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  loves 
hard  words ;  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  flick  or  trick, 
which  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  bock  pretends  to  be  written 
againfb  it."  And  again,  "  The  moft  that  charity  itfelf  can  aU 
low  the  do6lor,  if  it  were  to  Hep  forth,  and  fpeak  his  moft  fa- 
vourable chara6ler  to  the  world,  is,  that  he  is  an  arian,  a  foci- 
nian,  or  a  deift." 

Dr-  Cudworth  in  his  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  antagor 
nlft,  that  he  was  fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betray  the  caufe  he 
meant  to  defend.  Thus  Dryden  tells  us,  that  "  he  raifed  fuch 
ftrong  objedtions  againft  the  being  of  a  God  and  providence, 
that  many  thought  he  had  not  anfwered  them  ;"  and  lord 
Shaftefbury  has  the  following  paflage  :  "  You  know  the  com- 
mon fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear  fair  authors.  What  was 
that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  who  wrote  the  Intelle(rrual  Syf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe  .''  1  confefs,  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  con- 
fider,  that  though  the  whole- world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with  his  fincerity  in  the  caufe  of 
the  deity;  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the 
atheifts,  for  having  only  itated  their  reafons  and  thofe  of  their 
adverfaries  fairly  together."  Bayle,  in  his  *'  Contiiiuation  des 
penfees  diverfes  fur  les  cometes,"  obferved,  that  Cudworth  by 
his  plaftic  nature  gave  great  advantage  to  the  atheifts ;  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  w^arm  difpute  between  himfelf  and  le  Clerc 
upon  this  fubje£t,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  no- 
tice in  our  article  of  le  Clerc.  This  laft-mentioned  gentleman 
expreffed  his  wifhes,  that  fome  man  of  learning  would  tranf- 
late  the  Intellectual  Syftem  into  lu^in  ;  but  this  defign,  though 
formed  or  entertained  and  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  in  Ger- 
many, was  never  executed  till  1733,  when  the  learned  Mofheim 
publiflied  his  tranflation  of  it.  A  fecond  edition  of  the  englifh 
6  was 
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.  publiflied  by  Birch,  1743,  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  which  were 

added,  chleiiy  from  Moflieim's  latin  edition,  references  to 

feveral  quotations  in  the  Intelledlual  Syftem  :  for  it  was  a 

iderable  defect,  and   frequent  amorg  even  the  heft  writers 

lie  lall  century,  that  the  refeiences  of  their  quotations  were 

few,  andthofe  obfcure  and  imperfect.  This  defeat,  in  regard 

■.J  ^'udworth,  was  fupplied  by  Molheim  ;  who  had  be^n  at  the 

ia;!is  to  fearch  them  all  out,  and  to  note  them  very  accurately. 

Birch's  edition,  there  are,  befides   the   Intellecftual  Syftem, 

iollo  .ing  pieces  of  our  author,  viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning 

he  true  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Two  Sermons,  on 

John  ii.  3,  4.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  aa 

iccount  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge  June  26,  1688,  and  was  in- 
erred  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's  college.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
xtenlive  erudition,  excellently  fkilled  in  the  learned  languages 
ind  antiquity,  a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and 
I  profound  metaphyfician.  He  embraced  the  mechanical  or 
orpufcular  philofophy ;  but  with  regard  to  the  deity,  intelli- 
gences, genii,  ideas,  and  in  fhort,  the  principles  of  human 
movvledge,  he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platonlfts. 
great  number  of  writers  commend  his  piety  and  modefty  ; 
md  Burnet  having  obferved,  that  Dr.  iJenry  More  ftudied  to 
;onfidcr  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  nature,  and  in  order  to 
his,  fet  young  ftudents  much  on  reading  the  antlent  philofo- 
)hers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tully,  and  Plotinus,  and  on  confidering  the 
hriftian  religion  as  a  doctrine  fent  from  God,  both  to  elevate 
nd  fweeten  human  nature,  tells  us,  that  *'  Cudworth  carried 
his  on  with  a  great  ftrength  of  genius,  and  a  vaft  compafs  of 
earning  ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  condu£t  and  prudence  ; 
ipon  which  his  enemies  did  very  falfely  accufe  him  of  craft  and 
lilTimulation."  LordShafteibury  ftyles  him  "  an  excellent  and 
arned  divine,  of  higheft  authority  at  home,  and  fame  abroad." 
ieleft  feveral  pofthumous  works  [h],  which  feem  to  be  a  con- 
inuation  of  his  intelle£tual  Syftem;  of  which  he  had  given  the 
rorld  only  the  firft  part.  One  of  thefe  was  publiftied  by 
Chandler,  bifhop  of  Durham,  1731,  in  Svo.  under  this  title, 
'  Atreatife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality,"  This 
iece  was  levelled  again  ft.  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others, 
vho  revived  the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras  ;  taking  away 
he  eflential  and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of 
uft  and    unjuft,  and  making  them  all  arbitrary  productions  of 

[h]  Of  thefe  MSS.  (part  of  which  have  gible  ftation,  of  fuch    of  them  as   chance 

een  handed  to  the  public  as  Mr.  Locke's)  has  preferved,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. — 

le  progrefs    is  accurately  traced    in  the  See    alfo    Mr.   Ayfcoujh's    Catalogue   of 

Vitical  Review  for  May  1783,  from  the  MSS.  theie,  vol.  i.   p.  iS. 
brary  at  Gates,  to  the'prcfent  more  eli- 

divine 
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divine  or  human  will.  ?Ie  left  alfo  feveral  other  M3S.  t! 
titles  and  fubjcds  of  which  are  as  follows  :  i.  A  difcourfe 
moral  good  and  evil,  2.  Another  book  of  morality,  whercu 
Hobbes's  philofophy  in  explained.  3.  A  difcourfe  of  libeit; 
and  neceflity,  in  which  tlie  grounds  of  the  atheiflical  philofophy 
are  confuted,  and  morality  vindicated  and  explained.  4.  An- 
other book  de  libero  arbitrio.  5.  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  oi 
the  70  weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations  of  the  jews  are 
confidered  and  confuted,  with  feveral  of  fome  learned  chriftians 
6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  cliriflian  religion  againft  the  jews.  7. 
A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  M'-orld,  and  immortality  ol 
the  foul.  8.  Hebrew  learning.  9.  An  explanation  of  Hobbes's 
notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extenfion  of  fpirits  [i  j. 

CUERENHERT  (  Theodore  van),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fon,  was  a  native  of  Amfterdam,  where  he  v-'as  born  in  1522 
It  appears,  that  early  in  life  he  travelled  into  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  but  the  motives  of  his  journey  are  not  afcertained.  H< 
■was  a  man  of  fcience  ;  and,  according  to  report,  a  good  poet 
The  fifter  arts  he  at  firft  conf-dered  as  an  amufemement  only ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged,  it  feems,  to  have  recourfe  t( 
engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  though  the  differen' 
fludies  in  which  he  employed  his  time  prevented  his  attachmen;- 
to  this  profefhon  from  being  fo  clofe  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
yet  at  lead  the  marks  of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  M-orks 
•  They  are  flight,  and  haftily  executed  with  the  graver  alone ; 
but  in  an  open  carelefs  ftyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  refemble  drawing;, 
jtiade  with  a  pen.  He  was  fettled  at  Haerlem  ;  and  there  pur- 
fuing  his  favourite  fludies  in  literature,  he  learned  latin,  anc 


f  1]  Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  who 
probably  died  young  ;  but  he  left  one 
daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  fecond 
wife  to  fir  Francis  Mafliam,  of  Oates  in 
the  county  oi  Eflex,  bart.  This  lady  had 
a  great  iriendfliip  with  Locke,  who  died 
in  her  houfe  at  Oates  in  1704,  where  he 
had  rcfided  for  feveral  years.  She  was 
diftinguifhed  fur  her  ur.commen  genius  and 
learri-.ng  ;  and  in  169'- publill.ed  in  izmo, 
without  her  name,  "  A  difcourfe  concern- 
ing the  love  of  God;"  containing  ii6 
pages,  befides  the  preface.  It  was  tranf- 
lated  into  french  by  Peter  Coite,  and 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  lyor.  About 
J700  fhe  publiftied  another  treatife  under 
the  title  of  "  Occafional  thoughts  in  re- 
ference to  a  virtuous  and  chrlltian  life." 
iimo.  She  lies  buried  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Batb>  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
her  memory,  with  this  infcriprion  : 

"  Near  this  place  lies  dnme  Damaris 
Maitam,  daughter  of  Ralph  Cudworth, 
D.  D.  and  iecond  wife  of  fir  Francis  Ma- 


(ham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Effex 
bart.  who  to  the  fofinefs  and  eleganc; 
of  her  own  fex,  added  feveral  of  the  no 
bleft  accomplifhments  and  qualities  of  tb' 
other.  She  pofTelfed  thefe  advantages  ii 
a  degree  unufual  to  either,  and  tempcre( 
them  with  an  exaiSnefs  peculiar  to  her 
felf.  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagacity 
and  penetration,  together  with  her  candoti 
and  love  of  truth,  were  very  obfervable  to  al 
that  converfed  with  her,  or  were  acquaint 
cd  with  thofe  ftnall  treatifes  fhe  publilhe 
in  her  life-time,  t!-ou^h  (he  induftrioufl 
conce.iled  her  name.  Being  mother  of  a: 
only  fon,  fhe  apflieil  all  her  natural  ani 
acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  hi 
education.  She  w.'is  a  ftriCt  obferver  c 
ail  the  virtues  belonging  to  every  ftationo 
her  life;  and  only  wanted  opportunitie 
to  make  thofe  talents  (hine  in  the  worlij 
which  were  the  admiration  of  her  friends 
She  was  born  the  iSth  of  January  1658 
and  died  on  the  2cth  of  April  1708," 

wa 
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.  made  fecretary  to  that  town,  from  whence  he  was  fent  feve- 
al  times  as  ambaflador  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he 
ddrcfled  a  famous  manifefto,  which  that  prince  publilhed  in 
^'16.  Had  he  flopped  here,  it  had  been  well;  but  diredling 
lis  thoughts  into  a  different  channel,  he  undertook  an  argu- 
nent  as  dangerous  as  it  was  abfurd.  He  maintained,  that  all 
eligious  communications  were  corrupted  ;  and  that  without  a 
upernatural  million,  accompanied  with  miracles,  no  perfon  had 
;riy  right  to  adminifter  in  any  religious  office  :  he  therefore 
)ronounced  that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  chriftiau 
vho  would  enter  any  place  of  public  worfhip.  This  he  not 
mly  advanced  in  words,  but  ftrove  to  (hew  the  fincerity  of 
lis  belief  in  it  by  practice  ;  and  for  that  reafon  would  not  com- 
nunicate  with  either  proteilant  or  papift.  His  works  were 
jublifhed  in  three  volumes  folio,  1630;  and  though  he  was 
everal  times  imprifoned,  and  at  lafl  fentenced  to  banifiiment, 
^et  he  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fentiments.  He  died 
It  Tergout  in  1590,  aged  68.  It  is  no  fmall  addition  to  the 
lonour  of  this  fmgular  man,  that  he  was  the  inllruclor  of  that 
juftly  celebrated  artill  Henry  Goltzius.  Cuerenhert  worked 
:onjointly  with  the  Galles  and  other  artifts,  from  the  defigns  of 
Martin  Hemflcerk.  The  fubjecls  are  from  the  old  and  nev/ 
Feftament,  and  confift  chiefly  of  middling-fized  plates  length- 
ivife.     He  alfo  engraved  feveral  fubjecls  from  Frank  Floris. 

CUEVA  (Alfonsus  de  la),  known  by  the  name  of  L'edmar, 
of  an  antient  family  in  Spain,  ambaflador  of  Philip.  111.  to 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  confpired,  as  it  is  faid,  in  1618, 
with  the  duke  of  Ofluna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  don  Pedro  of 
Toledo,  governor  of  PJilan,  for  ruining  the  (late  to  which  he 
had  been  fent.  La  Cueva  brought  a  party  of  foreigners  into 
the  city,  and  fegured  their  fervices  by  means  of  money.  The 
confpirators  were  to  fet  fire  to  the  arfenal  of  the  republic,  and 
then  to  feize  on  the  moft  important  polls.  1  roops  from  the 
Miianefe  were  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time  over  land,  and  mari- 
ners, bribed  to  that  purpofe,  were  to  Ihew  the  way  to  barks 
loaded  with  foldiers.  This  horrible  plot  was  difcovered.  Such 
of  the  confpirators  as  could  be  found  were  put  to  death  by 
drowning.  The  character  of  the  ambaflador  was,  however, 
r^fpecled  in  the  author  of  this  confpiracy.  The  fenate  fecretly 
fent  him  away,  for  fear  of  his  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  popu-.. 
lace.  In  a  "copious  dilcuilion  of  this  confpiracy,"  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of  "  Obfervations  on  Italy,"  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Grofley  undertakes  to  prove  that  this 
confpiracy  was  nothing  but  an  artifice  of  the  Venetians,  con- 
trived by  Fra  Paoli,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  marquis  of 
Bedmar,  whofe  prefence  was  difagreeable  to  him.  But  M. 
Mallet-Dupan  affirms,  with  feveral  others  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception 
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ceplion  of  fome  clrcumft.ances  invented  by  romancing  hiftoiiang; 
this  confplracy  was  very  real.  If  the  republic  of  Venice  kept 
the  difcovery  of  this  plot  a  profound  fecret,  it  vvas  becaufe  it 
had  been  iruftrated,  that  Spain  was  extremely  formidable,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  to  keep  filence,  or  to 
declare  war  againfi:  that  kingdom.  Being  forced  to  quit  Venice, 
Bedmar  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  prefident 
of  the  council,  and  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  His  feverity 
having  caufed  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  government,  he  re- 
tired to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1665,  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  vigorous  as  well  as  one  of  the  moil  dangerous  geniufes 
that  ever  Spain  produced.  Kis  fagacity  was  fuch,  that  his  con- 
jeftures  almod  pafled  for  prophecies.  To  this  fmgular  perfpi- 
cacity  he  added  a  rare  talent  for  managing  the  moft  intricate 
affairs  j  a  wonderful  inftincl  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind  ; 
an  eafy  and  complaifant  difpofition,  and  fo  much  the  more  im- 
penetrable, as  every  body  thought  he  faw  into  him  ;  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  cruel  agitations.  Some  vt-riters  attribute  to  him  a  treatife 
in  Italian,  again  ft  the  liberty  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  inti- 
tuled:  Squitinio  della  liberta  Veneta  ;  Mirandola,  1612,  4to.. 
and  tranilated  into  french  by  Amelot  de  la  Houfiaye  j  but  other$[. 
give  it,  with  greater  reafon,  to  Mark  Velfer. 

CUFF  (Henry),  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar,  but 
memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was  defcend- 
ed  from  a  good  family,  though  fome  have  infinuated  the  con- 
trary, and  born  at  Hinton  bt.  George  in  Somerfetftiire  about 
1560.  He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  and  application,  and  in 
1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford;  where  he 
foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  the  greek  tongue, 
and  an  admirable  faculty  in  difputing.  He  became  in  due  time 
fellow  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fellowfliip  for  ^ 
bon  mot,  or  good  thing,  v^hich,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  he 
happened  to  fay  upon  fir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  his  col- 
lege. Sir  Thomas,  it  feems,  had  a  very  extraordinary  way  with, 
him,  when  he  went  a-vifiting,  of  feizing  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  off  under  his  gown  or  ill  his  poc- 
ket ;  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  diflionefty,  but  to  hu- 
mour. Now  Cuff,  upon  a  time  of  nierrim.ent  with  his  fellows, 
was  led  to  fay,  "  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  beggarly  college  indeed  :i 
the  plate  that  our  founder  ftole,  would  build  fuch  another."; 
1  he  prefident,  hearing  of  this,  ejefted  Cuff  from  his  fellowfliip  ; 
not  fuffering  prophane  wit  to  be  thus  exercifed  within  his  walls, 
for  fear  perhaps  that  it  fliould  becom.e  contagious.  Cuff's  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and  his  reputation  for  learning  fo  extra- 
ordinary, that  he  was,  in  1586,  eleQed  probationer  of  Merton 
college  by  fir  Henry  Savile,  then  warden  of  it ;  and  two  years 
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iter  made  fellow.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  capable  of 
naking  a  fnining  figure  in  life  j  and  how  dear  he  ^was  to  fir 
lenry  Savile,  appears  not  only  from  the  inftance  of  kindnefs 
uft  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  learned 
i^amden,  in  which  he  gives  him  the  highell  chara£ler,  and 
tylc*s  him  his  own  and  Camden's  intimajte  friend.  He  wrote 
greek  epigram  in  commendation  of  Camden's  Britannia,  which, 
s  prefixed  to  all  the  latin  editions,  and  to  fome  of  the  englilK 
ranflations  of  it  j  and  which  has  been  much  admired.  He  was 
fterwards  promoted  to  the  greek  profcflbrfhip,  and  chofen 
iroftor  of  the  univerfity  in   1594. 

At  what  time  he  left  Oxford,  or  upon  what  occafion,  does 
lot  appear ;  but  there  is  fome  realon  to  believe,  it  was  for  the 
ake  of  travelling  in  order  to  im.prove  himfelf.  For  he  was 
Iways  inclined  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  to  a  retired  life  •,  and 
ie!d,  that  learning  was  of  little  fervice  to  any  man,  if  it  did 
lot  render  him  fitter  to  be  employed  in  matters  of  importance. 
This  difpofition  of  his  recommended  ^im  much  to  the  favour 
>f  the  celebrated  Robert  earl  of  Efiex,  who  was  himfelf  of 
nuch  the  fame  temper  ;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufinefs. 
i^uff  became  his  fecretary  ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
le  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  an  eafy  and  honour;^ble 
ituation,  which  his  own  learning,  and  the  afliftance  of  his 
riends  in  tlie  univerfity,  had  procured  him.  For  he  was  in- 
olved  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  earl,  and  did  not 
:fcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  Nay,  upon  the  fudden  reverfe  of 
hat  earl's  fortunes,  Cufi  .found  himfelf  in  the  moil  v/retched 
;ondition  poflible  :  for  he  was  not  only  involved  in  all  his  mif- 
brtunes,  but  looked  upon  as  the  chief  if  not  the  fcle  caufe 
md  author  of  them.  Thus,  •when  the  earl  was  tried  and  con- 
lemned,  Feb.  19,  i6ci,  and  folicited  by  the  divines  who  at- 
ended  him  while  under  fentence,  he  not  only  conteffed  matters 
)re)udicial  to  CufF,  but  likewife  ciiarged  him  to  his  face  with 
)eing  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  perfon  ,who 
)rinclpally  perfuaded  him  to  purfue  violent  meafures. .  Sir 
ienry  Neville  alio,  being  involved  in  this  unhappy  bufinefs, 
nentioned  Cufi-'  as  the  perfon  who  invited  him  to  the  meeting 
t  Drury-houfe ;  where  the  plot  for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the 
jueen  by  violence  was  concerted.  Cuff  was  brought  to  his 
rial  March  5th  following,  and  defended  himfelf  with  great 
leadinefs  and  fpirit.     He  was  however  convicted,  and  with  fir 

elly  Merrick  executed  at  Tyburn,  March  30,  1601  ;  dying,  it 
s  faid,  with  great  conftancy  and  courage.  He  delared,  at  the 
)lace  of  execution,  that  "  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  concerned  in 
hat  wild  commotion  which  was  raifed  by  a  particular  great 
mt  unadvifed  earl,  but  fliut  up  that  whole  day  within  the 
loufe,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  very  melancholy  reflections : 

that 
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that  he  never  pcrfuaded  atiy  man  to  take  up  arms  againft  the 
queen,  but  was  molt  heartily  cwncerned  for  being  an  inftrument 
of  bringing  that  worthy  gentleman  fir  henry  Neville  into  danger, 
and  did  mod  earneiUy  intreat  his  pardon,  txc" 

His  chara<fler  has  been  harihly  treated  by  lord  Bacon,  fit 
Henry  Wctton,  and  other  writers.  Camden  alfo,  wh;-  knew 
him  intimately,  and  had  lived  many  years  in  great  friendfliip 
with  him,  hath  this  fliort  but  bitter  refleclion  :  *'  vir  exquifitif- 
fima  do6lrina,  ingcnioque  actrrimo,  fed  turbido  &  tortuolo  j' 
that  is,  a  man  of  molt  exquifite  learning  and  penetrating  wit. 
but  of  a  feditious  and  crooked  difpofition.  Others  are  mildei 
in  their  cenfures  ;  and  all  allow  him  to  have  been  a  very  able 
and  learned  man.  He  wrote  a  book  in  englilh,  very  little  before 
his  death,  which  was  printed  about  fix  years  after,  under  thij 
title  :  "  The  diiterences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life,  together  with 
the  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof,  1607,  8vo."  Il 
has  been  printed  move  than  once  fince,  and  commended  as  a 
curious  and  philofophical  piece.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  be- 
hind him  other  things  ready  for  the  prefs,  which  were  nevei 
publifhed.  Bifliop  Tanner  has  given  us  the  title  of  one  ;  viz, 
De  rebus  geftis  in  ian6lo  conciiio  nlcx:no  ;  or.  The  tranfatlionj 
in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranfiated  out  of  greek  into  latin, 
and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelafius  Cyricenus. 
which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  library 
by  CufF.  The  manner  of  his  death  deprived  him,  as  may  eafily 
be  imagined,  of  a  nionument ;  an  old  friend  however  ventured 
to  embalm  his  memory  in  the  following  epitaph : 

Doftus  eras  grsece,  felixque  tibi  fuit  alpha. 
At  fuit  infelix  omega,  CufFe,  tuum. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 

Thou  waft  indeed  well  read  in  greek  ; 

Thy  alpha  too  was  crown'd  with  hope  : 
But,  oh  !  though  fad  the  truth  1  fpeak. 

Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope. 

"We  conclude  with  the  judicious  and  falutary  ref]e£lIon  of  2 
celebrated  author,  upon  the  uneafy  life  and  unfortunate  death  ol 
this  extraordinary  perfon.  *'  Mingle  not,"  fays  he,  "  your  interefl ' 
with  a  great  man's,  made  defperate  by  debts  or  court-iniuries 
whofe  br.eakings-out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeft  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, averred  in  the  lalt  earl  of  Eflex  but  one  ;  where  Mer 
rick  his  fteward,  and  CulF  his  fecretavy,  though  of  excellem 
parts,,  were  both  hanged.  For  fuch  unconcofted  rebellion; 
turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  but  the  parties  tliat  promoti 
them ',  being  commonly  guided  by  the  directions  of  their  ene 
mies,  as  this  was  by  Cecil,  whofe  creatures  perfuaded  Eflej 
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his  inconfiderate   attempt."     Oiborn's  advice    to  his  fon, 
:  I.  c.  4. 

CUJACIUS  (James),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Thouloule  about  1520.  His  parents  were  mean:  but  nature 
nade  him  more  than  amends  for  this  misfortune,  if  it  muft  be 
:alled  fo,  by  the  great  talents  fhe  bellowed  upon  him.  He  was 
Dne  of  thofe  geniules  who  did  all  without  a  mafter.  He  taught 
limfelf  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  and  every  thing  elfe  which 
elated  to  polite  hterature  :  and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a 
knowledge  of  law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular, 
hat  he  is  fuppofed  of  all  the  moderns  to  have  penetrated  the 
arthefl  into  the  origin  and  myfteries  of  it.  The  means,  hf 
ivhich  he  fucceeded  in  thefe  very  deep  refearches,  were  the  fame 
wrhich  the  antient  lawyers  purfued  ;  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  the  lights  of  hiftory.  Indeed  he  was  fome  little  time  under 
'\rnoldu3  :  but  it  was  fo  little,  that  it  can  be  efleemed  of  no 
iccount  to  him.  He  had  then  furely  great  reafon  to  complain 
dF  his  country,  for  refufing  him  the  profeiTor's  chair  when  it 
Bvas  vacant,  and  prefenting  one  to  it  who  was  not  capable  of 
filling  it  with  half  the  honour.  Foreigners  however  did  juftice 
to  his  merit.  They  came  from  all  parts,  and  ftudied  under  his 
direftion  and  management ;  and  the  ableil  magiilrates,  which 
France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  lawver.  From 
rhouloufe  he  was  invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Cohors,  and 
hence  to  Bcurges.  The  king  of  France  fliewed  him  every  ho- 
nour, and  permitted  him  to  iit  amongu;  his  counl'ellors  of  par- 
iament.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to 
Turin  ;  and  pope  Gregory  XIIL  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to 
Bologna,  his  own  native  country.  This  was  a  very  advanta- 
3rcous  ofi-er  to  Cujacius  :  but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  acept  it.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
iie  took  the  greateit  pleafure  in  communicating  familiarly  to  his 
Friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he  had  difcovered  in  the  law,  and 
(hewed  them  the  Ihorteft  and  eafiell  way  to  come  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  that  fcience.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  friendly 
manner  of  treating  his  fcholars.  He  ufed  to  eat  and  drink 
with  them ;  and,  to  encourage  them  in  their  fludies,  lent  them 
money  and  books,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  "  Father 
af  his  fcholars."  He  died  at  Bourges  1 590  ;  and  his  works  were 
:olle£led  by  C  Hannibal  Fabrot,  and  publiftied  at  Paris  in  10 
vols.  1659.  i  here  is  an  anecdote,  which  (hews  him  to  have 
been  a  very  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  very  great  and  good 
man.  When  his  opinion  was  aiked  about  fome  queftions  in  di- 
vinity, which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with  great 
warmth  and  tumult,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfwered,  "  Ml  hoc 
ad  ediiSlum  praetoris  :"  as  much  as  to  fay,  Gentlemen,  thefe  are 
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matters  which  lawyers  have'^nothing  to  do  with :  pray  fettk 
them,  if  you  cnn,  amonp;  yourfclvcr,. 

CULLEN  (William)  was  born  of  refpec^able  thougli  indi- 
gent parents  in  Lanarklhirc.  Having  fcrvcd  a  fhort  apprcntic^- 
Ihip  to  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  in  Glafgow,  he  obtained  the 
place  of  a  furgeon  in  one  of  the  merchant's  velTels  from  London 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  Not  liking  his  employment,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  pra^lifcd  a  fliort  time  in  the 
parifh  of  Shotts,  among  the  farmers  and  country  people 
Thence  he  removed  to  Hamilton,  intending  to  pra61:ire  there  as 
a  phyfician.  While  he  refidcd  near  Shotts,  Archibald  duke  ol 
Argyle  made  a  vifit  to  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood.  His 
grace  was  engaged  in  fome  chemical  refearches  which  re- 
quired elucidation  by  experiments,  for  which  he  then  wanted 
the  proper  apparatus.  The  gentleman,  recollecling  young 
CuUen,  mentioned  him  as  the  perfon  who  could  moll  probably 
fupply  his  wants.  He  was  confequently  invited  to  dinner,  and 
prefented  to  the  duke,  with  whom  he  commenced  an  acquaintance, 
to  which  he  was  probably  indebted  for  all  his  future  fortune. 
The  name  of  Culien  having  thus  become  known,  his  reputation 
as  a  pra6litioner  was  foon  eftabliihed  in  the  neighbourhood.' 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  reiided  then  for  a  fhort  time  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  having  been  fuddenly  taken  ill,  was  induced 
by  the  character  which  he  had  heard  of  CuUen  to  fend  for  his 
affiftance.  The  duke  was  not  only  beneBcially  aided  by  his 
fcience  in  medicine,  but  amply  gratified  with  his  converfation. 
He  accordingly  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  his  talents  foon  became  more  confpicuous.  He 
had,  while  he  refided  in  the  country,  formed  a  connexion 
with  a  man,  who,  like  himfelf,  afierv/ards  became  eminent  in 
his  profefhon. — William  Hunter,  fince  celebrated  for  his  lee- i 
tares  on  anatomy  in  London,  was  at  that  time  not  more  afiluent 
than  Culien.  They  agreed  to  purfue  their  ftudies  together, 
and  entered  into  a  partnerihip  as  furgeons  and  apothecaries,  on 
the  condition  that  alternately  one  fhould  ^raclife  the  bufincfs, 
while  the  other  might  ftudy  medicine  in  whatever  univerfity 
he  preferred.  CuUen  was  allowed  the  firft  choice,  and  in 
confequence  went  to  Edinburgh.  The  next  winter  Hunter 
chofe  London  for  the  fame  purpofe.  His  excellence  in  diffec- 
tion  and  in  anatom.ical  preparations,  while  he  refided  in  that 
city,  was  fo  foon  difcovered,  that  Dr.  Douglas,  a  lecturer 
upon  anatomy  and  rxian-midvv'ifery,  chofe  him  as  an  affiltant. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Douglas,  Hunter  fucceeded  him^  in 
both  his  profciTions;  in  v.-hich  he  acquitted,  himfelf  much  to 
his  own  reputation,  and  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  public.  Thus 
was  the  partnerfliip  fuddenly  diflblved  ;  but  CuUen,  unwilling 
tliat  au  engagement  with  him  liiculd  prevent  tlie  fuccefs  of  his 
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partner,  gave  up  tlie  articles  of  agreement,  and  entered  into  a 
friendly  correfpondence  with  his  former  aflbciate  in  bufinefs. 

While  Dr.  Cullen  pracllfed  in  the  country,  he  became  at- 
tached to  Mifs  Johnfton,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood,    and   obtained    her  hand   in  marriage,  when, 
without  fortune  or  powerful  friends,  his  own  perfonal  qualifi- 
cations and  profeOional  abilities  were  his  only  recommendations. 
This  lady,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  pofiefl'ed  in  an  emi- 
icnt  degree    the    moft   amiable  qualities  that  adorn  her  fex. 
Though  her  fortune  would  now  be  accounted  fmall,  it  was  no 
"mall  acquifition  at  that  time  in  that  country  ;  efpecially  to  one 
rvhofe    fituation   and  profpefts  in  life  were  then  fo  confined, 
lifter  having  participated  with  liim   in  his  various  changes  of 
brtune,  Ihe  died  in  the  fumrner  of  1786,  leaving  behind  her 
I  numerous  family,  with  her  hufband,  to  regret  the  lofs.     He 
lad  taken  his  degree  as  do6lor  of  phyfic  in   1740.     In  1746 
le  was  appointed  lecturer  in   chemiitry  in  the  univerfity  of 
lafgow,  and  began  his  le£lure  in  the  latter  term  [k]  of  the  fame 
ear.     Now  his  various  talents  and  endowments  were  difplayed 
a  a  point  of  viev/  that  attra£ted  the  attention  of  the  ftudents, 
nd  rendered  their  purfuits  more  interefting  to  them  than  they 
izd  ever  been  before.     Some  few  were  envious  of  his  fuccefs, 
ut  he   purfued  his  literary  career,  regardlefs  of  their  efforts ; 
lis  practice  as  a  phyfician  increafed  daily,  and  on  a  vacancy  in 
le  year    1751,  he   was   appointed   by  the   king  profeflbr  of 
ledicine    in    the   fnme    univerfity ;    an    advancement    which 
ill  more  Increafed  his  fame.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumber, 
rofeffor  of  chemiflry    at   Edinburgh,    in    the  year    1756,   he 
as  invited  to  accept  the  vacant  place  by  the  unanimous  voice 
f  that  univerfity.     Having  accordingly  refigned  his  employ- 
lents  at   Glafgow,   he  began   his  lectures    in   the   month  of 
►ctober  of  the  fame  year.    On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cullen 
the  profeiTorlliip,  chemiflry,  which  had  before  been  difre- 
irded,  became    the   favourite    ftudy,    and  his  lectures  were 
lOre  frequented  than  any  others,  excepting  that  of  anatomy. 

!!is  fuccefs  excited  envy  among  his  colleagues.  They  formed 
party  of  oppofition  among  the  ftudents,  who,  mifreprefenting 
s  doctrines,  induced  fome  men  of  the  m.oft  eminence  in  the  uni- 
:rfity  to  oppofe  a  fyftem  which  they  knew  only  by  report. 
uUen,  no  officious  enquirer  into  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
attentive  to  what  might  be  faid  of  his  own,  v/as  regardlefs 
*  their  efforts.  Never  was  he  heard  to  traduce  the  pro- 
!  ffional  character  of  any  one  v/ho  might  have  been  thought  a 
^al,  either  as  a  profeffor  or  a  phyfician.  The  envy  which 
s  abilities  had  created,  and  his  contempt  or  rather  difregard 
his  opponents,  contributed  to  increafe  his  reputation.    He 
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became  more  refpeclcd  as  he  became  more  known.     Ii>  his  acl 
drefs  affable  and  engaghig,  in  his  manners  open  and  kind;,  an^ 
in  his  condu£i:  free  from  the  leaft  imputation  of  iiiterefted  view^ 
he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  every  family  that  had  occ^ 
fion  for  his  medical  afliftance;  nor  could  they  wlio  had  once  emi 
ployed  Dr.  Cullcnbe  fatisfied,  if  tliey  wanted  aphyfician,  withou 
fending  for  him  again.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Allton,  profefTo; 
of  medicine,  in  1763,   the  magiflrates  of  Edinburgh  appointCi 
Dr.  Cullen  to  fucceed  him,  with  a  requeft  that  he  would  finifl 
a   courfe   of   lectures  which  his   predeceffor  had  begun.     H' 
confented,  but,  inflead  of  contenting  himfelf  with  reading  th. 
imperfecl:  copy  which  had  been  configned  to  him,  undertook 
new  courfe  which  was  entirely  his  own.     The  number  of  ftu 
dents  increafed,   and   added  to  the  popularity  of  the  new  pro 
feflbr.     An  imperfecl  copy  of  his  leclures  having  been  printed 
he  thought   it  expedient  afterwards   to  publifli  a  more  corre<l 
edition.     The    infirmities  of  age  increafing,    he   refigned   hi 
OfBce  in  favour  of  Dr.  Black,  who  had  been  formerly  his  pupil 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  had  long  given  lc£lurei 
on  the  praftice  of  phyfic,  Dr.  Cullen  and   Dr.  John  Gregoi; 
became   candidates  for  the  vacant  place.     But  previous  to   th, 
time  appointed  for  the  ele£lion,  the  parties  agreed  to  a  comprq 
mife.     It  was  flipulated  that  each  fhould  give  le6lures  alter 
nately,  during  their    refpe£live  lives  •,    but   that   the   furvivoi 
fiiould  retain  the  clafs  to  which  he  fliould  give  the  preference 
The  arrangement  having  thus  been  made,  Dr.  Cullen  delivere, 
the  firft  courfe  of  Leclures  in  1766,  and   Dr.  Gregory  in  th; 
following  year  fucceeded  him.     On  the  unexpecfled  death  0 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Cullen  continued  to  give  lectures  till  withii 
a  few  m.onths  before  his  death  •,  an  event  which,  to  the  regre 
of  his  friends  and  family,  happened  on  the  nth  of  October,  i: 
the  year  1790. 

CULLUM  (Rev.  Sir  Jofin,  bart.)  was  born  2  id  June  173^ 
and  educated  at  Bury  fchool ;  whence  he  went  to  Catherine-hall 
Cam.brldge,  of  which,  after  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelo 
and  mafter  of  arts,  he  was  elected  fellow  7th  December  1759-  h 
March  1774  he  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries 
in  December  that  year  he  was  inftituted  to  the  living  of  Grea 
Thurlow  in  Suffolk;  and  in  March  1775  was  elected  fellov: 
of  the  royal  fociety.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  an( 
Antiquities  of  HawRed  in  Suffolk.  He  died  at  Hardwicke 
houfe  pth  October  17H5. 

CULPEPER  (Nicholas)  was  fon  of  Nicho'las  Culpeper,  : 
clergyman,  and  grandfon  of  fir  Thomas  Culpeper,  bart.  H( 
■was  fomc  time  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  whicl 
he  left  without  degrees.  He  was  foon  after  bound  apprentice 
to  an  apothecary,  and  employed  all  his  leifure  hours  in  th« 
itudy  of  aftrology,  which  fallacious  fuidy  he  afterwards  pro 
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a.     He  was  a  writer  of  many  books,  and  likewife  tranflatcd 

■  outofhtin.     He  v/:is  much  reforted  to  for  his  advice, 

1  he  gave  gratis  to  tlie  poor.    He  died  in  1654  at  his  houfc 

pitalfields.     The  moil  noted  of  his  works  is  his  Herbal.     la 

book  he  tells  us  under  what  planets  the  fimples  grow,  and 

leaks  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities  as  if  he  had  calculated 

leir  nativities. 

CUMBERLAND  (Dr.  Richard),  a  very  learned  englifh 
vine,  and  bifliop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen 
Ixjndon,  and  born  there  July   15,   1632.     He  was  educated 
clafficai  learning  at  St.  Paul's  fchoo!,  and  removed  thence 
Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
B.  A.  in   1653,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in   1656.     He  had  then 
oughts  of  applying  himfelf  to  phyfic,  and   actually  iludied  it 
r  fome  time  ;  but  changing  his  fcheme,  he  went  into  orders, 
d  being  fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
diligent  application  to  books,  but  for  an  unaffedled  piety,  and 
blemilhed  probity  of  manners.     In  1658  he  was  prefented  by 
John  Norwich  to  the  re6lory  of  Brampton  in  Northampton- 
ire,  in  which  rural  retirement  he  minded  little  elfe  than  the 
ties  of  his  function  and  his  lludies.     His  relaxations  from 
fe  were  very  few,  befides  his  journies  to  Cambridge,  which 
made  frequently,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  a  correfpondence 
th  the  learned  in  that  place.     Here  he  thought  to  have  re- 
lined  all  his  life,  if  his  intimate  friend   and  fellov/  collegiate 
Orlando  Bridgman,  upon  his  receiving  the  feals  in    1667, 
d  not  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foon  after  bellowed  upon 
n  the  living  of  Allhallows  Stamford. 

[n  1672  he  publiflied  a  work  in  latin.  Intituled  :  "  De  legibus 
:ur^  difquifitio  philofophica,  &c.    or,    A    philofophical  en- 
ry  into  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which  their  form,  principal 
ids,  order,  promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  inveftigated  from 
nature   of  things  ;  and  in  which  alfo  the  philofophical  ele- 
nts  of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil,  are   confidered  and 
uted,"  4to.     It  has  twice  been  tranflated  into  englilh  :  firft, 
James  Tyrrel,  efq.  grandfon  to  archbifliop  Ufner,  in  1692  ; 
,  next,  In  1727,  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  has  prefixed  '*  An 
"oduciion  concerning  the  miilaken  notions  which  the  heathens 
of  the  deity,  and  the  defe£l:s  in  their  morality,  whence  the 
fulnefs  of  revelation   may  appear  •"  and  has  fubjoined   an 
endix  of  two  difcoui'fes,  one  concerning  the  immateriality 
hi'iking  fubltance,  another  concerning  the  obligation,  pro- 
gation,  and  obfcrvance  of  the  law  of  nature. 
Jotwithilanding  the  loud  applaufe  that  was  every  where  be- 
lied on  this  performance,  Cumberland  feemed  regardlefs  of 
11,  and  w^ent  on  doing  his  duty  with  the  fame  calmnefs  and 
irfulnefs  as  before.     In  this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman 
vaa  importuned,  fuch  was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity 
F  f  2  and 
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and  his  acquaintance  there,  to  take  upon  him  the  trouble  o 
refponcling  at  the  public  connnencement.  He  had  didinguifhec 
himfelf,  while  he  \va3  a  fellow  in  the  college,  by  the  performanc( 
of  academical  exercifes.  He  went  out  13.  D.  at  a  public  com 
mencement  in  1663;  and  afterwards  kept  an  a(ft;  at  anothe 
public  commencement  for  his  doctor's  degree.  This  he  di( 
in  1680,  in  a  very  mafterly  manner.  In  1686  he  publi{he< 
**  An  elfay  on  jewifli  meafures  and  weights,"  in  which  he  fhewci 
great  abilities  and  learning.  Le  Cierc  has  given  a  very  larg 
cxtra6l  of  this  work,  and  it  has  always  been  efteemed  by  th 
curious.  Bernard  neverthelefs,  in  his  book  "  De  ponderibu! 
&  menfuris  antiquis"  publifhcd  in  1688,  ventured  to  contradid! 
fome  of  his  aflertions,  without  naming  him  :  upon  which  Cum^ 
berland  wrote  fome  fheets  to  jullify  his  calculations,  but  lail 
them  afide,  and  left  his  book  to  flaift  for  itfelf.  It  was  looke 
upon  at  the  revolution  as  a  thing  neceflary  to  the  eftabliftimer 
of  the  new  government,  that  the  men,  who  were  to  be  raife 
to  high  ilations  in  the  church,  fhould  be  only  fuch  as  had  bee 
mofl  eminent  for  their  learning,  moll  exemplary  in  their  live 
and  moft  firm  to  the  proteltant  intered.  While  men  wi^h  the 
qualifications  were  looking  for,  the  king  was  told,  that  D 
Cumberland  was  the  fitteft  man  he  could  nominate  to  th 
bifhopric  of  Peterborough  •,  and  accordingly  he  was  eletle 
May  15,  1 69 1,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who  refufe 
the  new  oath. 

He  now  applied  himfelf  as  attentively  and  diligently  to  tl 
work  of  a  biihop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difcharged  the  duties  of 
private  clergyman :  and  he  did  not  omit  the  moft  minute  part 
cular  which  belonged  to  his  office.  He  is  faid  to  have  bet 
in  this  rcfpcdl  very  rigid  to  himfelf,  and  never  to  have  fpan 
himfelf  on  any  account  whatever.  To  the  laft  month  of  h 
life  it  was  impofiible  to  difTuade  him  from  undertaking  fatigue 
liiough  fuperior  to  his  ftrength  :  his  anfwer  and  refolutic 
W41S,  "  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can."  He  had  acled  1 
n  maxim  like  this  in  his  vigour :  for  when  his  friends  repr 
fented  to  him,  that  by  his  ftudies  and  labours  he  would  inju 
his  healtli,  his  ufual  reply  was,  "  A  man  had  better  wear  o 
than  ruft  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negle£l  to  cul 
vate  the  ftudies  he  had  all  his  life  purfued :  and  thefe  includ 
almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  that  is  worthy  of  j 
tention.  He  had  ftudied  mathematics  in  all  its  parts,  and  tj 
fcriptures  in  their  original  languages.  He  was  thoroughly  a 
quainted  v/ith  philofophy  in  its  feveral  branches,  had  go 
judgment  in  phyfic,  knew  every  thing  that  was  curious 
anatomy,  and  was  perfeiSlly  acquainted  with  the  daffies.  1 
deed  he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of  learning,  but  was 
able,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  willing,  to  talk  in  a  maft€5 
manner  upon  every  fubjedl  that  could  be  ftarted,  , 
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He  fpent  a  good  many  years  of  his  life  in  examining  San- 
honiatho's  Phoenician  hiltory :  his  motives  to  which  are  thus 
;laci;d  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  firfl  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards, 
y  marrying  his  daughter,  became  his  fon-in-law.  The  ad- 
mces,  fays  he,  which  popery  had  made  under  king  James, 
:c-ii:oned  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  enquiring,  by  what 
cps  and  methods  idolatry  got  ground  in  the  world.  The 
deft  account  of  this  he  believed  he  found  in  Sanchoniatho's 
agment.  This  he  faw  was  a  profelled  apology  for  idolatry, 
id  he  ffcudied  it  with  no  other  view,  than  as  it  led  to  the  dif- 
)very  of  its  original :  for  he  fpent  fome  time  upon  it,  before 
er  he  had  a  thought  of  extra<fling  from  it  tootileps  of  the 
(lory  of  the  world  before  the  flood.  While  other  divines 
erefore  of  the  church  of  England  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
oyerfy  with  the  papifts,  he  was  endeavouring  to  ftrike  at 
e  root  of  their  idolatrous  religion.  His  firft  defign  he  finifhed 
lOut  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed 

but  his  bookfeller,  being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care  to 
idertake  it.  Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  afide  the 
oughts  of  making  it  public  ;  but,  having  entered  on  a  fub- 
1  in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  difcoverv,  he 
nt  on  with  it  rather  for  his  own  entertainment,  than  with 
y  defign  of  acquainting  the  world  with  it.  He  made  a 
ogrefs  on  a  fecond  part^  which  he  intituled,  *'  Origines  gen- 
im  antiquifliniL-c  ;"  nor  did  he  difcontinue  thefe  refearches 
to  the  oldeft  times,  till  no2.  It  has  feemed  furprifing  to 
Tie,  that  fo  confcientious  a  prelate,  after  having  fpent  fo 
ach  time  and  pains  in  an  enquiry  which  he  judged  of  great 
portance,  and  efpecially  after  having,  as  he  thought,  fuc- 

ded  in  it,  fliould  yet  never  refolve  to  communicate  it  to 
:  world :  but  this  negleft,  if  it  was  one,  has  been  imputed 
his  averfion  to  a  controverfy,  which  the  novelty  of  his  fyftem 
ght  probably  have  drawn  him  into.  Thefe  works  however 
ve  not  been  loft,  for  they  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by 

chaplain  and  fon-in-lavv'  Mr.  Payne  :  the  firft,  in  1720,  8vo. 
der   this  title,    "  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  Hiftory,  tranf- 

d  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius  de  prseparatione  evan- 
ica :  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory  bv  Era- 
thenes  Cyanaeus's  canon,  which  Dic^earchus  connects  with 

firft  olympiad."  Thefe  authors  are  illuftrated  with  many 
torical  and  chronological  remarks,  proving  them  to  contain 
sries  of  phcenician  and  segyptian  chronology,  from  the  firil 
n  to  the  firft  olympiad,  agreeably  to  the  fcripture  accounts, 
e  fecond  work  was  publiflied  in  1724,  8vo.  under  this  title, 
)rigines  gentium  antiquiffimce;  or,  Attempts  for  difcovering 

times  of  the  firft  planting  of  nations,"  in  feveral  tra£ls. 
5ifliop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears  to 
e  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  as  v/ell  as  great  vigour  of 
F  f  3  body. 
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body,  to  the  laft.  When  Dr.  Wilkins  had  publiflied  his  Copt 
Teltamcnt,  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to  the  biilio] 
who  fat  down  to  fludy  it  when  he  was  paft  83.  Old  as  h 
was,  he  maftered  the  language  ;  and  went  through  great  pa 
of  this  verfion,  making  remarks  and  obfervations  all  the  waj 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  17 18,  he  was  ftruck  in  the  aftel 
noon  with  a  deadly  palfy,  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovere* 
He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all  ;  for  he  rofe  th' 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He  dif 
0£1:.  9,  in  his  87th  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  ov.^n  cathedra 
It  is  doing  him  no  more  than  judice  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  me 
of  very  uncommon  parts,  very  uncommon  learning,  and  of  vi 
tue  and  true  piety  flill  more  uncommon. 

CUMING  (William),  born  in  1714,  was  the  fon  of  M 
James  Cuming,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  After  : 
fuitable  education  in  the  high-fchool  of  that  city,  and  und' 
the  particular  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexander  Muir,  formerly  pp! 
fcflbr  of  piiilofophy  at  Aberdeen,  he  applied  himfelf  to  tl 
ftudy  of  phyfic  four  years  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ar 
became  conne<Sled  with  fomc  of  the  moft  eminent  Undents  ; 
that  line.  In  1735  he  fpent  nine  months  at  Paris,  improviri 
himfelf  in  anatomy  and  the  french  language  ;  and  he  pafii; 
fome  time  at  Leydcn  the  following  yearj  but  returned  jult  b 
fore  the  death  of  his  father  [l].  In  1738  he  quitted  Edinburgh  f" 
London  •,  and  while  his  friends  v.'^ere  meditating  a  fettlement  f 
him  at  Lynne  in  the  room  of  the  late  fir  William  Browne,  b 
friend  Dr.  Fothergill  found  out  a  more  promifing  one  for  him 
Dorcheder ;  where  he  remained  to  the  lai'c,  notwithftanding  tl 
iTioft  prefTing  invitations  from  his  friend  Fothergill  to  fucce( 
Dr.  Ruflel  in  London,  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  after  h 
eftablifhment  at  Dorchefter,  he  came  to  be  employed  in  man 
and  in  procefs  of  time,  with  an  exception  of  three  or  foi 
at  moft,  in  all  the  families  of  diftinftion  wdthin  the  count 
and  frequenrjy  in  the  adjacent  ones.  At  length  his  chal' 
manners,  his  learning,  and  his  probity,  as  they  were  more  g 
nerally  knowai,  rendered  him  not  only  the  phyfician,  but  tl 
confidential  friend  of  fome  of  the  beft  families  into  which  1 
was  introduced.  His  warm  and  friendly  attention  to  the  i 
terefts  of  the  late  Mr.  Hutchins,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Dorff 

[l]   An  elegant  ode,  addrefTed  to  him  eaftindiafhip,vihich  was  wrecked  on  arc 

on  his  going  to  France,  Au?;.  31,  1735.  about  two  miles  eaft  of  the  ifland  of  No 

by  Mr.  S.  Bpyfe,  is  printed  in   Nichols's  Roii.iliha,  the  novthernmoft  of  the  Orkr 

Mifceliany  Poems,  vol.  vi.    p.   342;  and  iflands,  Nov.  18,  1740.      Immediately 

in  the  fame  volume,  p.  528,  is  tne  Vifion  the  fhip's  ftriking,  Mr.  Cuming  went 

pf  Patience;  an  allegorical  poem,  f.icrcd  to  in  the  barge,  accompanied  by  the  furget 

the  memory  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cumiijg,  a  and  fix  of  tlie  boldclt  feamen,  in  order 

young  gentleman  unfortunately  loit  in  the  difcover  what    the    ifland  was,   but  w( 

northern  ocean,  on  his  return  from  China,  never  more  heard  of.     Thirty-one  oft 

J  740.    He  was  elder  brother  of  ihe  dodor,  failors  were  faved  out  of  one  hundred,  t 

^r.d  firilfupercargo  of  the  Succia;  a  fwcdifli  ihip's  complcmcjju 
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1  bringing  into  light  that  well  written  and  well  arranged  work, 
annot  better  be  exprefled  than  in  the  grateful  language  of  Its 
uthor :  *'  One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  my  acknowledg- 
lents  are  eminently  due,  permitted  part  of  that  time  which  is 
)  beneficially  employed  to  far  better  purpofes,  and  is  fo  pre- 
ious  to  a  gentleman  of  his  extenfive  practice,  to  be  diverted 
)  the  work  in  hand  ;  the  publication  of  which  he  patronifed 
id  promoted  with  great  zeal  and  ailiduity  :  nor  did  his  fuccefs 
ill  Ihort  of  his  zeal.  Without  his  friendly  afTillance  my  pa- 
ers  might  yet  have  remained  undelivered  to  the  prefs  ;  or,  if 
ley  had  been  committed  to  the  public,  would  have  wanted 
;veral  advantages  and  embelliftiments  with  which  they  now 
5pear."  The  doflor  bequeathed  his  interleaved  copy  of  this 
ork  to  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  its  publication.     In  1752 

2  received  a  diploma  from  the  unlverfity  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
as  foon  after  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
cians  there;  and  died  fenior  fellow  thereof.  He  was  ele^led 
1  1 769  fellow  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  of  London  ;  and 

r78r  of  that  of  Scotland.  The  tendernefs  of  his  eyes  was, 
irough  life,  the  greateft  misfortune  he  had  to  ftruggle  with ; 
id,  confiderlng  the  many  obftacles  which  the  complaints  In 
ofe  organs  have  occafioned  in  the  purfult  of  knowledge,  it  is 
onderful  how  he  attained  the  degree  of  erudition  which  he  was 
ell  known  to  poffefs.    In  his  retreat  from  the  more  bufy  purfuits 

this  world,  the  furviving  companions  of  his  youtii  continued 
,e  friends  and  correfpondents  of  his  advanced  years ;  and  he 
ijoyed  to  the  laft  the  fingular  fatisfaclion  of  being  vifited  by" 
e  mofl  refpe£lable  perfons  in  the  county  for  probity,  rank, 
id  fortune.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  do£lor,  who  has 
en  the  means  of  fo  many  valuable  performances  being  laid 
fore  the  public,  and  fome  of  them  improved  by  his  pen, 
d  not  himfelf  Itood  forth,  to  give  that  information  for  which 
;  v.-as  fo  well  qualified,  both  in  point  of  cladical  learning 
id  elegant  compohtlon  [m].  He  died  of  a  dropfy,  in  the  74th 
ar  of  his  age,  the  25th  of  March  1788. 

CUM^US  (Peter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profeflbr  in 
e  unlverfity  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Flufliing,  in  Zealand, 
86.  He  was  fent  to  Leyden  at  14,  where  he  made  great 
ogrefs  in  greek,  latin,  liebrew,  chaldalc,  and  fyriac  learning, 

[m]  See  memoirs  of   his  life,  feveral  great  humanity  :  poffeffed  of  a  happy  turn 

his  letters,  and  a  portrait  of  him  by  for  enquiry  and  oblervation  ;  devoted  from 

irp,  after  Beach,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  an  early  age  to  the   fa;thful  difcharge  of 

tion  of  Dr.  Lettfom's  life  of  D;'.  Fo-  the  dutie=;  of  his  prcfefTian.     The  death 

rgjil,  1786,  Svo.    The  Sherborn  Mer-  of  this  excellent  man  is   a  misfortune  to 

y  of  March  3  i  records  his  death,  with  his  friends  and  neighbours  more  immedl- 

5  honourable  teftim^ny  :   "  He  was  a  ately,  to  the  faculty  in  general,  and  to  all 

r-fician  of  learning,  ftritt  integrity,  and  mankind." 

F  f  4  under 
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under  JoKn  Drufius;  and,  with  his  afliftance,  gained  a  deep 
knowladp;e  in  the  jewifh  antiquities.  It  appears  that  he  was 
at  firft  defigned  for  divinity,  by  his  maintaining  theological 
thefcs  under  Arminius  in  1605  ;  but  religious  difputes  running 
high  at  that  time,  he  conceived  a  difgult  to  it,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
LL.D.  at  Leyden  in  161 1,  at  which  time  he  was  chofen  prc- 
feflbr  in  the  latin  tongue,  or  of  eloquence.  He  was  afterwards 
made  profeffor  of  politics;  and  in  1615  of  civil  law,  which  em- 
ployment he  held  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1638.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  works  ;  and  his 
little  book  "  De  republica  Hebrasorum"  is  dill  held  in  high 
efleem.  His  "  Satyra  menipp^ea  in  fui  fzeculi  homines  inepte 
eruditos"  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1632,  and  as  much  ad- 
mired for  its  wit  as  learning.  He  likewife  publifhed  remarks 
upon  Nonius's  "  Dionyfiaca,"  and  fome  inauguration  and  othei 
fpeeches ;  not  to  omit  a  tranflation  which  he  made  of  Julian's 
C^efars.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning ;  and  we 
find  Voffius,  Cafaubon,  and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him 
in  the  higheft  terms  of  applaufe,  and  paying  the  profoundeft 
deference  to  his  judgment.  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  extremely 
learned,  but  of  a  melancholy  humour ;  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a 
humour  which  arifes  ufually  from  a  fedentary  way  of  life,  and 
into  which  therefore  men  of  hard  application  and  ftudy  are  verj 
apt  to  fall. 

CUNINGHAM  (William).  We  learn  from  bifhop  Tannei 
that  this  perfon  was  a  phyfician  in  London,  and  refided  in 
Coleman-itreet  fome  years  of  his  life.  About  the  years  1556 
—  1559  he  lived  at  Norwich,  and  in  1563  he  was  a  public  lec- 
turer in  Surgeons'-hall,  London.  Biflhop  Bull  applauded  him 
much  for  his  knowledge  in  aftronomy  and  phyfic.  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  his  ingenuity  in 
the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  was  great. 

CUNITIA  (Maria),  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  in  the 
xviith  century,  was  born  in  Silefia,  and  was  famous  for  hei 
extenfive  knowledge  in  many  branches  of  learning,  but  more 
particularly  in  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  upon  which  ihe  wrote 
feveral  ingenious  treatifes  ;  particularly  one  under  the  title  ol 
Urania  Propitia,  printed  in  1650,  hi  latin  and  german,  and  dedi> 
cated  to  Ferdinand  III.  emperor  of  Germany.  In  this  work  are 
contained  aflronomical  tables,  of  great  eafe  and  accuracy,  founded 
upon  Kepler's  hypothefis.  But  notwithftanding  her  merit  fliines 
with  fuch  peculiar  luftre  as  to  reflect  honour  on  her  fex,  hiftory 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  time  of  her  birth.  She  learned  languages 
with  amazing  facility ;  and  underftood  poliih,  german,  french, 
Italian,  latin,  greek,  and  hebrcw.  With  equal  eafe  ihe  acquired  a 

knowledge 
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cnowledge  of  the  fciencesrhiflory,  phyfic,  poetry,  painting,  mufic 
)oth  vocal  and  inftrumental,  vrere  familiar  to.  her ;  and  yet 
hefe  were  no  more  than  her  amufement.  Her  favourite  iludy 
vas  the  mathematics,  and  efpecially  altronomy,  to  which  fhe 
principally  appHed  j  infomuch  that  fhe  was  ranlied  in  tlie  num- 
OCT  of  the  moft  able  aftronoiners  of  her  time.  Her  aftrouomical 
ables  acquired  her  a  prodlginus  reputation.  She  married 
ilias  de  Lewin,  M.  D. ;  and  died  at  Piil.ehen  in  1664,  much  re- 
gretted by  all  lovers  of  real  fcience,  and  admirers  of  female  ex- 
:ellence. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Alexander)  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
die  time  of  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  in  1654  ;  his  father  v/as 
'minifter  at  Ettrick,  in  the  fliire  and  prefbytery  of  Selkirk.  He 
was  educated,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  fcotch  gentlemen 
Dt  thofe  times  who  were  of  the  prefbyterlan  fe£l:  of  the  chrif- 
tians,  in  Holland,  where  we  may  fuppole  he  imbibed  his  prin- 
:iples  of  government,  and  v/as  much  with  the  fcotch  and  eng- 
iilh  refugees  at  the  Hague  before  the  revolution,  particularly 
•with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland.  He  came  over  to 
[England  with  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  v/as  honoured  witli 
the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many  leading  men  among  the 
•whig  party,  or  the  friends  and  abettors  of  king  William  and 
the  revolution.  We  find  him  employed,  at  different  times,  in 
the  character  of  a  travelling  companion  or  tutor ;  firfl  to  the 
earl  of  Hyndford  and  his  brother  Mr.  William  Carmichael, 
ifolicitor-general  in  the  reign  of  queen  Ann  for  Scotland  ;  fe- 
(Condly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  afterwards  fc  well  knov/n  under 
the  name  of  John  duke  of  Argyle  ;  ami  thirdly,  with  the  lord 
vilcount  Lonfdale.  In  his  travels  v/c  find  him  at  the  german 
.courts  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jofeph  Addifor,  whole  fortune, 
!|ike  that  of  our  author,  compelled  him  to 

■  ■      become  for  hire 
A  travelling  tutor  to  a  'fquire. 

Lord  Lome,  at  the  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Cun- 
ningham, though  not  feveuteen  years  of  age,  v/as  colonel  of   a 
regiment,  which  the  father  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  had  raifed  for 
hii  majeity's  fervice  in  Flanders.     Mr.  Cunningham's  connec- 
tion with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  maintaining    an  intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together  with 
!the  opportunities   he  enjoyed  of  learning  in  his  travels  what 
I  may  be  called  military  geography,  naturally  tended  to  qualify 
him  for  writing  intelligibly  on  military  affairs.     On  this  fub- 
Ject   Achilles,  it  is  probable,  communicated  information  to  his 
■preceptor  Chiron.     When  we  reflect  on  thefe  circumftances, 
i  we  {hall  the  lefs  wonder  that  his  accounts  of  battles  and  fieges, 
'  and  in  general  of  all  the  operations  of  war,  fiiould  be  fo  copious, 
3  and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  fo  cciicelvable  and  fatlsfa6lory.  It  is  not 
nnnatural  on  this  occafion  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  hiflorlan 
Polybius,  fo  juftly  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  both  civil 
and  military  aliairs,  was  tutor  to  Scipio  Africanus. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the  noble- 
men abovementioned,  and  on  other  occafions,  was  employed 
by  the  englifli  miniftry  in  tranfmitting  fecret  intelligence  to 
them  on  the  mofi  important  fubje£ls.  He  was  alfo  on  fundry 
occafions  employed  by  the  generals  of  the  confederate  armies  to 
carry  intelligence  and  to  make  reprefentations  to  the  court  of 
Britain.  In  Carftares'  State  papers,  publiflied  by  Dr.  Macor- 
niick,  principal  of  the  united  college  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  1774, 
there  are  two  letters  from  our  author,  dated  Paris  the  2 2d  and 
26th  of  Auguft  170!,  giving  ai"!  account  of  his  conferences 
v/ith  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  the  frcnch  miniller,  relative  to  the 
fcotch  trade  with  France.  Tliis  commercial  negotiation,  from 
the  tenor  of  Cunningham's  letters  compared  with  his  hiftory, 
appears  to  have  been  only  the  oftenfible  obje£l  of  his  attention: 
for  he  fent  an  exa£l  account  to  king  William,  with  whom  he 
was  perfonally  acquainted,  of  the  military  preparations  through- 
out all  France. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sunderland, 
fir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  fent  him 
as  britiili  envoy  to  the  republ'c  of  Venice,  where  he  refided 
from  1 71 5  to  1720.  His  correfpondence,  or  at  leaft  part  of 
it  (for  fecretary  Craggs  carried  away  his  official  correfpondence 
from  the  public  oMice,  and  probably,  among  others,  fome  of 
Mr.  Cunningham's  letters),  with  the  fecretaries  of  (late  is  pre. 
fsrved  in  the  paper-office.  His  difpatches  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Aille,  who  very  obligingly  communicated 
this  information  to  the  author  of  the  critical  and  biographical 
memoirs  prefixed  to  the  tranflation  of  the  latin  manufcript. 

A  quedion  has,  no  doubt,  been  anticipated  by  the  reader  of 
thefe  memorials  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  whether  he  was  not  the 
celebrated  critic  on  Horace,  and  the  author  of  the  pofthumous 
criticifms  in  an  edition  of  Virgil  publiflied  by  Hamilton  and 
Dalfour  of  Edinburgli  in  1742.  On  this  queftion,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  not  a  little  interefting  to  philologifts,  but  not  perhaps  fo 
interefling  as  it  would  have  been  50  or  60  years  ago,  his  editor 
Dr.  I'homfon  has  been  at  a  world  of  pains,  and  exhaufled  not  a 
little  reading,  enquiry,  and  probable  conje6lure.  He  bellows 
perhaps  more  confideration  on  it  than  the  importance  of  the 
queftion  defervcs.  It  mult  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  circumftances  tending  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  critic 
and  the  hillorian,  and  thofe  tending  to  prove  their  diverfity, 
are  fo  many,  and  the  evidence  for  and  againft  each  fo  nicely 
balanced,  that  it  becomes  a  queftion  of  infinite  curiofity  on  thia 

account, 
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unt,  and  of  importance  too,  as  illudrating  the  uncertainty 

it  both  dire<Sl  and  circumftantial  evidence. The  hiftorian 

Alexander  Cunningham  was  born  in   Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Croniwell's   ufurpation  5  was    educate'd  in  Holland,  where  he 
ivas  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  fcotch  and  englifli 
efugees  at  the  Hague,  and  particularly  with  the  earls  of  Argyla 
md  Sunderland  :  he  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  favour 
and  familiarity  of   the   great :  he   travelled   with  the  duke  of 
Argyle  :  he  was  diftinguifned  by  his  (Icill  in  the  game  of  chefs  : 
he  was  in  politics  a  whig  ;  and  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age. 
Now  there  is  very  ftrong  evidence  that  all  thefe  circumilances 
belong   to    the  life,  and  point  to  Alexander  Cunningham,  the 
ditor  and  commentator  of  Horace.     It  would  feem  llrange  in- 
deed, if  two  Alexander  Cunninghams,  countrymen,  contempo- 
raries, fo  diiUnguifhed  for  erudition  and  the  familiarity  and  fa- 
vour of  men  of  rank  and  power,  and  the  fame  m.en  too,  Ihould 
have  fiourilhed  at  the  fame  ?era,  in  modes  of  life,  in  places  of 
refidence,  in  peculiarities  of  character,  and  other  circumftances 
fo   nearly    parallel.     And  yet,  notwithilanding  thefe  accumu- 
lated coincidences,  there  are  circumilances  too  of  diverfity  and 
oppofition    that    feem    incompatible    with  their   identity ;   and 
therefore  dodlor   Thomfon,   after  all  his  enquiries  concerning 
the  identity  or  the  diverfity  of  the  hiilorian  and  the  critic,  on 
that  fubjedl  remains  fceptical  •,  and  from  thofe   curious  points 
©f  coincidence  and  oppofition  draws  the  following  pertinent  in- 
ference :    *'  If   the  waitings  of  our  author  have  increafed  th-r 
ftores  of  hiilory,  the  incidents  of  his  life,  by  {hev/ing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  oral  tradition,  have  illuftrated  its  importance.'" 

He  lived  many  years  after  his  return  fi'om  Venice,  which 
he  feems  chiefly  to  have  pafled  in  a  ftudious  retirement.  In 
1735  ^^  ^'''S  viiited  in  London  by  lord  Hyndford,  at  the  inflancc 
of  his  lordfhip's  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor;  when  he 
appeared  to  be  very  old.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  two 
years  after;  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander  Cunjiingham  lies 
interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St.  Martin's  church,  who  died 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15  th  day  of  May  1737;  and 
who  was  probably  the  f^.me  perfon. 

His  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  i-evolution  in  168S 
to  the  accefnon  of  George  I.  was  publiflied  in  two  vols.  4to.  in 
1787.  It  was  written  by  Mr,  Cunningham  in  latin,  but  was 
tranflated  into  englifh  by  the  rev.  Dr.  William  Thomfon.  The 
original  manufcript  came  into  the  poflefiion  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Hollingberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  forae  of  whofe  relations 
had  been  connected  with  the  author.  He  communicated  it  to 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  to  Dr.  Douglas,  now  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  both  of  v/hom  recommended  the  publication.  In  a  fhort 
preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays :  *'  My  firft  defign 
!  was 
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u-as  to  have  produced  it  In  the  original  ;  but,  knowing  hov, 
few  are  fulTiciently  learned  to  underlland,  and  how  many  art 
indifpofed  to  read  two  quarto  volumes  in  latin,  however  intereft- 
xng  and  entertaining  the  fubje6t  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofcj 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranflation.  A 
nervous  fever  depriving  rnc  of  the  power,  defeated  the  fcheme.'' 
Accordingly,  he  afterwards  transferred  the  undertaking  to  Dr. 
Thomfon  -,  and,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  HoUingberry  that  this 
gentleman  **  has  expreifed  the  fenfe  of  the  author  with  fidelity." 
The  work  was  undoubtedly  well  deferving  of  publication.  It 
contains  the  hiftory  of  a  very  intercfling  period,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  conliderable  degree  of  authentic  information, 
and  his  book  contains  many  curious  particulars  not  to  be  found 
in  other  hiitories-  His  charafters  are  often  drawn  with  judg- 
ment and  impartiality  :  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat  tinc- 
tured with  prejudice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpecl 
to  bilhop  Burnet,  againft  whom  he  appears  to  have  conceived  a 
flrong  perfonal  dillike.  But  he  was  manifeflly  a  very  attentive 
obferver  of  the  tranfa£lions  of  his  own  rime  •,  his  works  abound 
in  juft  political  remarks ;  and  the  fa(fts  which  he  relates  are  ex-' 
hibited  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  often  with  much  animation. 
Throughout  his  book  he  frequently  interfperfes  fome  account 
of  the  literature  and  of  the  molt  eminent  perfons  of  the  age" 
concerning  which  he  writes ;  and  he  has  alfo  adorned  his 
work  with  many  allufions  to  the  clafTics  and  to  antient  hiftory, 

The  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  thus  conclude 
their  article  on  this  fubjeft :  "  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  [ 
fame  perfon  with  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publiflied  an  edi- 
tion of  Horace  at  che  Hague,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  172 1,  which  is 
highly  efteemed.     But,  from  the  beft  information  we  have  been 
able  to  collecSl,  they  were  certainly  different  perfons  ;  though 
they  were  both  of  the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had 
both  been  travelling  tutors,  were  both  Aiid  to  have  been  emi- 
nent for  their  fkill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  lived  to  ^  ' 
very  advanced  age.     The  editor  of  Horace  is  generally  faid  to  ' 
have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught  both  the  civil  and  canon  ' 
laws,  and  where  he  had  celledled  a  very  large  library,  which  was 
fold  in  that  country. 

CUNNINGHAM  (John)  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  wine.^ 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Dublin.     His  poetical  genius  dawned 
before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  in  feveral  fugitive  pieces  pub->  [ 
lifhed  by  him  anonymouily  in  the  Dublin  papers,  which  boyifti  ' 
performances  are  yet  honoured  with  the  public  efteem.  About  the  j 
age  of  1 7,  he  wrote  his  "  Love  in  a  mift,"  or  "  the  Lafs  of  fplrit,'* 
to  which  Mr.  Garrick  was  eminently  indebted  j  the  "  Lying  valet"  ' 
being  borrowed  from  it :  for  as  "  Love  in  a  mift"  was  hardly 

known 
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vn  beyond  the  purlieus  of  Dublin,  the  latter  did  not  think 

orth  his  while  to  acknowledge  whence  he  had  taken  his 

Several  years  of  his  life  were  palled  as  an  itinerant  player 

;i    Lngland   and  Scotland,  which  lall  place  he  quitted  in  1763, 

,nd   retired  to  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne,  a  place  which  he  had 

luitted  before  with  regret,  and  even  to  his  lad  hour  he  ufed 

i^nhatically  to  call  his  "  home-,"  according  to  his  wifh  that* 

e  had  lived,  fo  he  might  die  among  his  friends  in  Northum- 

,nd.     Nor  was  that  wilh  denied  him.     He  expired  Sep- 

oer  i8th,  1773,  aged  about  4?.  years. 

CUPERUS   (Gisbert),  one  of  the  mod  learned  members 

if  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Hemmen 

n  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  1644;  became  profeflbr  of  hillory, 

v.ui  alfo  burgomafter  at  Daventer*,  and  died  there  in  1716.  His 

vcrks  are:  i.  Obfervationes  criticas  &  chronologic^e,  3  vols.  4to. 

:.  Apotheofis  Homeri,  1683,  4to.     3.  A  hiftory  of  the  three 

"jordians.     4.  A  collection  of  letters,  fome  of  which  are  fmall 

liiiertations  upon  obfcure  points  of  antiquity. 

CURCELLj^US  (Stepusn),  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
,lue,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1586,  and  died  at  Amfterdam  in 
1 6 '8.  He  was  a  minifter  in  France  for  many  years,  and  after- 
ds  retired  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repa- 
K. ion  among  the  followers  of  Arminius.  He  read  le£tures  in 
!i. inity  to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  Epifcopius  in 
profelTordiip.  He  wrote  a  great  magy  pieces  in  the  theo- 
'cal  way,  where  he  always  follows  the  fentlments  of  Epifco- 
:•[■  :,,  and  very  often  does  little  more  than  abridge  him  :  how- 
V er,  he  explains  his  notions  in  a  clear  and  elegant  manner- 
tfe  l\ad  great  ikill  in  the  greek,  as  appears  by  his  tranllation  of 
-cmenius's  book,  intituled,  "  Janua  linguarum,"  into  that  lan- 
-uage.  He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  a  critical  examina- 
loii  of  the  greek  copies  of  the  new  Teftament  •,  of  which  he 
<ave  a  new  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from 
iilTerent  iMSS.  He  prefixed  a  large  diiTertation  to  this  edition, 
,n  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  •,  and  remarks, 
imong  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extremely  well,  if  there 
,vere  no  various  readings  in  the  books  of  the  new  Teftamcnt, 
but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  are  numbers,  and  very  antient 
Dnes  too ;  yet  none,  as  he  confefTes,  which  affeft  in  the  leaft 
a  fmgle  article  of  faith.  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellaeus  in  his 
"  Bibliotheque  of  Antitrinitarians,"  as  if  he  had  been  a  fol- 
lower of  Socinus  :  but  this  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very 
injuriouily.  Le  Clerc  has  defended  him  tv/o  or  three  times 
againft  fome  little  exceptions  and  cavils,  particularly  againft  our 
Stiliingfleet ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
becaufe  Curcellzeus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  be- 
wufe  he  was  his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon  him- 
felf 
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fclf  as  In  duty  bound.  The  life  of  Curceliiiius,  as  it  was  fet 
forth  in  an  oration  by  Polemburg  his  fucceflbr  in  the  chair^  i; 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

CURIO  (CcxLius  SiicuNDUs),  of  Piemont,  born  at  San  Chi- 
rico,  in  150J,  of  a  noble  family,  cv.ltivated  philofophy,  and  made 
fevcral   journies   in  Germany  and   Italy.     Having  abjured  the 
religion  of  Rome  to  embrace  the  doclrines  of  Luther,  he  un- 
derwent   a  variety  of  pcrfecutions.     He  married  in   1530,  at 
Milan,  where  he  began  to  preach.     Having  fixed  his  abode  near 
Cafai,  he  one  day  heard  a  dominican  declaiming  loudly  againft 
Luther,  and  cliarging  him  with  criminal  acts  and  heretical  no-i 
tions,  of  which  he  was  not  guilty  ;   he  aiked  permiffion  to  give' 
an   anfwer   to  the  outrageous  preacher.     This  being  granted : 
*'  My  father,"  faid  he  to  the  monk,  "  you  have  attributed  to  Lu- 
ther a  number  of  terrible  declarations  ;  but  where  does  he  fay' 
them  ?  Can  you  point  me  out  tlie  book  where  he  has  delivered 
fuch  a  doctrine  r" — The  monk  replied  that  he  could  not  imme- 
diately   fnew  him  the  pafiage  ;  but  that,  if  he  would  go  withi 
him  to  I'uvin,  he  would  point  it  out  to  him. — "And  J,"  faid 
Curio,*'  will  ihew you  this  moment  that  what  you  advance  can-i 
not  be  true."' — Then,  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  Luther's  com-i 
meniary  on  the  epiille   to  the  Galatians,  he  refuted  the  domi-t 
nican  with  fo  much  flrength  of  argument,  that  the  crowd  fell[ 
upon  him,   and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  efcapcd  out ' 
of  their  hands.     [Faber,  hiftoire  ecclcfiailique].     The  inquld-i 
tion  and  the  bifnop  of  Turin  being  informed  of  this  quarrel, ' 
Curio  was  arrcfted.     Hut  the  bifnop,  perceiving  that  he  was  ^ 
fupported  by  a  confiderable  party,  went  to  Rome,  to  afic  the 
pope  in  what  manner  he  fliould  proceed.     In  the  mean  time,' 
Curio  was   carried  in  irons  to  a  more  private  prifon,  and  kept  i 
imdcr  a  conflant  guard,     Notwithdanding  thefe  precautions, 
he  found  means  to  efcape  during  the  night.     He  fled  to  Salo  ! 
in    the  duchy  of  Milan,   and  from  thence    to   Pavia  •,  where, 
three  years  aicerwards,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Venice, 
becaufe  the  pope  had  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  fenate 
of  i'avia,  if  they  did  not  put  him  under  an  arreft.     Prom  Venice 
Curio  went  fuccefiively  to  Ferrara,  to  Lucca,  to  Laufanne  in 
Switzerland,    where   he   was  made   principal    of  the  .college, 
and  laftly  to  Bale  in  1547.     Here  he  became  profeiTor  of  elo- 
quence and  the  belles  lettres  during  a  period  cf  22  years,  that  is 
to  fay,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1569,  at  the  age  of  67. 
There  is  a  lingular  work  by  him,  intituled  :  De  amplitudine 
beati  regni  Dei ;  Bale,  1550,  8vo.     It  extends  that  kingdom  to 
the  comprehenfion  of  a  far  greater  number  of  elect  than  the 
generality  of  divines  are  apt  to  allov/.     He  alfo  wrote  :   i .  Opuf- 
cula  i  Bale,   1544.  8vo.  fcarce,  and  containing  a  dilTertation  on 
Providence,  another  on  the  immortahty  of  the  foul,  &c.     2.  Let- 
ters j 
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•,  B^Ie,  r"53,8vo.     3.  Calvinus  judaif.ms,  i595,-8vo.   4. To 

are  attributed:  Pal'qulllorum  tomi  duo,  1544,  2  parts  In 

1.  8vo.     What  has  led  the  critics  to  think  him  the  editor  of 

colleclion,  is,  that  he  is  indeed  tlic  author  of  the  two  cdi- 

s  of  Pafquillus  extaticus,  8vo.  the  one  without  date,  the 

:"  of    Geneva,   1544.     The  fecond  was  reprinted  with   Paf- 

ns    theologaller  J     Geneva,    IC567,    i2mo.     Biting   fatires, 

.  i.Lh  petulance  on  one  fide,  and  tlie  defire  of  fupprefilng  them 

H   the  other,  have  occafioned  to  be  fought  after.     The  book- 

olleclors  add  to  thefe  two  volumes  the  works  of  a  certain 

jcrnian,  named  Pafquillus  mevus.     This  makes  a  third  volume, 

.Inch  has  fcarcely  any  relation  to  the  former,  and  both  the  one 

111  the  other  are  of  no  great  value. 

CURL  (Edaiund],   a  bookfeller,  rendered  notorious  by  Mr. 

J  in  his   Dunciad.     He  was  born  in  the  wefb  of  England, 

after  pa  Ring  through  feveral  menial  capacities  arrived  at 

degree  of  a  bookfeller's  man.     He  afterwards  kept  a  Hall, 

d  then  took  a  {hop  in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden.     His 

ranfacllons  in  the  way  of  his  rrade  arc  well  known  to  the  pub- 

by  the  notes  fubjoined  to  that  poem ;  to  which  it  may  be 

dded,  that  he  was  generally  held  to  be  of  an  immoral  charac- 

;r;  and  was  highly  injurious  to  the  literary  world,  by  filling  his 

anflations   with  wretched  notes,  forged  letters,  and  bad  pic- 

ures,  by  which  praftice  he  greatly  advanced  the  price  of  books. 

iurnet's  Arch:eologia  is  a  proof  of  this.  He  loll  his  ears  for  pub- 

(hing  the  "  Nun  in  her  Smock,"  and  another  paltry  perform- 

nce.     He  died  in  1748. 

CURO PALATE  (Johk),  fo  called  from  his  being  an  officer 
f  the  houfliold  to  the  emperor  of  that  name.  He  is  a  greek 
uthor,  who  compoied  a  hiilory  from  the  end  of  the  empire  of 
lichael  Curopalate,  where  Theophanes  ended  his,  to  the  be- 
inning  of  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenes  emperor  of  the 
ireeks;  that  Is,  from  the  year  813  to  loSr.  George  Cedre- 
us  was  a  grecian  monk,  that  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eventh  century.  He  has  made  an  abridgment  of  hiilory 
cm  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  the  reign  of  Ifjac  Com- 
encs,  who  in  the  year  1057  fucceeded  to  Michael  VL  em- 
eror  of  Conflantinople.  This  Cedrenus  was  a  great  plagiary, 
aving  robbed  John  Curopalate  of  almoft  all  that  he  fays  after 
le  death  of  Michael  L  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenes.  It 
as  then  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks  to  rifle  the  dead  ;  and 
lis  111  example  extended  alfo  to  letters.  Eufebius  made  bold 
ith  Africanus.  George  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople, 
'ho  lived  in  the  eighth  centur)',  likewile  pillaged  him  in  his 
irn,  and  moreover  criticifed  upon  him  moll  unmercifully. 
fter  him,  comes  George  Theophanes,  a  man  in  other  refpecls 
aod  enough,  but  he  could  not  forbear  treading  in  the  paths  of 

others ; 
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others?  and  enriching  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  fuch  as  ha' 
gone  before  hin>. 

CURTIUS  (QuiNTUs),  a  latin  hiftorian,  who  has  writtci 
the  actions  of  Alexander  the  Gfeat  in  ten  books :  the  two  firi 
of  which  are  indeed  not  extant,  but  yet  are  fo  excellently  fup 
plied  by  Freinfliemius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  deplor 
the  lofs  of  them.  "Where  this  author  was  born,  nobody  pre 
tends  to  know ;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  dill  a  aifpute  amonj 
the  learned,  and  never  likely  to  be  fettled.  Some  have  fanciec 
from  the  ftyle  of  his  hiliory,  for  it  is  finely  and  elegantly  writ 
ten,  that  he  muil  have  lived  in  or  near  the  auguftan  age  •,  bu 
there  are  no  explicit  teilimonies  to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  anc 
a  judgement  formed  upon  the  fingle  circumftance  of  ftyle  wil. 
always  be  found  precarious.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign  ol! 
Vefpafian,  and  others  have  brought  him  down  fo  low  as  t^ 
n\ajan's  :  but  this  is  all  conjecl;ure,  and  muft  needs  be  fo,  no. 
body  having  mentioned  his  hiftory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  be 
fore  the  xvth  century.  'Jliis  extraordinary  circumftance  ha; 
made  fome  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  was 
forged  by  an  italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiliory,  or  romance 
as  it  has  been  called,  about  300  years  ago;  but  it  is  hard  tc 
conceive,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  good  a  latin  v/riter,  and  v.'hc 
had  written  a  book  that  was  able  to  immortalize  his  name  i; 
he  had  made  him.felf  known,  fliould  have  been  willing  to  fa- 
crifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an  imaginary  Q^uintus  Curtius,  whc 
could  not  enjoy  it.  ' 

Cardinal  clu  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  tliis  hiftorian,' 
that  he  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty  of  Tacitus 
This  extravagant  admiration  however  (for  fuch  we  may  juftl^- 
call  it)  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  a  view  of  what  Le  Clerc  ha^i 
written  about  this  author,  at  the  end  of  his  book  upon  the  art 
of  criticifm  ;  in  whicli  are  manifeftly  ftiewn  fcveral  great  fault- 
in  him,  ignorance  of  aftronomy  and  geography,  contradiftions 
erroneous  defcriptions,  ill  talte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  care- 
leffnefs  in  dating  the  events,  &c  -,  though,  perhaps,  as  Bayh 
rightly  obferves,  the  greateft  partof  thofe  faults  might  be  found 
in  moft  antient  hiftorians,  if  one  would  take  the  pains,  or  had 
the  opportunity,  to  crltlcife  them  feverely.  He  has  neverthe- 
lefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will  always  make  him  ad- 
mired and  applauded ;  and  notwithftanding  the  cenfures  ol 
fome  critics,  this  hiftorian  deferves  to  be  commended  for  his 
Cncerity ;  for  he  fpeaks  the  good  and  the  bad  of  his  hero,  with- 
out the  leaft  prepoflefhon  of  his  merit.  If  any  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  hiftory,  it  is  for  being  too  highly  poliflied.  Ne- 
verthelcfs,  he  excells  in  a  pleafant  and  natural  way  of  defcrib- 
ing  the  manners  of  men. 

There  is  a  fingular  anecdote,  relating  to  this  hifl;orian,  pre- 

ferved. 
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crved  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  which  we  will  juft  mention. 
Phis  prince  labouring  under  an  indifpofition  at  Capua  from 
hich  none  of  his  phylicians  could  relieve  him,  every  ons  ftrove 
o  bring  him  fuch  things  as  they  thought  would  divert  him  bell. 
Vntonius  Panormita  made  choice  of  books,  and  among  the  reft 
he  hiflory  of  Alexander  by  Quintus  Curtius.  I"o  this  the 
rince  lillened  very  attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed 
ith  it,  that  he  almoft  entirely  recovered  the  very  firft  day  it 
;as  read  to  him.  Upon  which  occafion  he  could  not  help 
aillying  his  phyficians,  and  telling  them,  that  whatever  they 
light  think  of  their  Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Q^uintus 
"urtius  was  worth  a  thoufand  of  them. 

CUSA  (Nicholas  de),  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Cufa,  the 

lace  of  his  birth.     His   parents  were  mean  and  poor;  and  it 

'as  his  own  perfonal  merit  which  raifed  him  to   the  height  of 

ignity  he  afterwards  attained.     He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 

arts  and  learning,  particularly  famous  for  his  vaft  knowledge 

law  and  divinity,  and  withal  a  great  natural  philofopher  and 

:ometricIan.     Nicholas  V.  made  him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of 

Peter  ad  vincula,    in    1448  ;  and,  two  years  after,  bifhop  of 

rixia.     In   145 1,  he  was  lent  legate  into  Germany  to  preach 

le  crufade,  that  is,  to  found  the  trumpet  to  an  holy  war;  but 

Dt  fucceeding  in  this  attempt,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 

)rming  fome  monafleries  which  he  vifited,  and  of  efta'blifliing 

me  new  rules  relating  to  ecclcfiailical  difcipline.     He  returned 

Rome  under  Calixtus  III.  and  afterwards  was  made  governor 

it  by  Pius  II.  during  his  abfence  at  Mantua ;  where  he  was 

lief  concerter  and  manager  of  the  war  againil  the  Turks.     He 

ed  at  Todi,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  63  years.     His 

)dy  was  interred  at  Rome;  but  his  heart,  it  is  faid,  was  car- 

d  to  a  church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 

had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he  ere61:ed  a  moft  noble 

id  ample  library  of  greek  and  latin  authors.     He  left  many  ex- 

Uent  works  behind  him,  which  were  collected  and  printed  in 

ree  volumes  at  Bafil  in   156 -.     The  firll  volume  contains  all 

s  metaphyfical  tra£ls,  in  which  he  is  very  abftrufe  and  pro- 

und :  the  fecond,  his  controverfial  pieces,  and  others  which 

late  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  :  the  third,  his  mathemati- 

1,  geographical,  and  aflronomical  works.     It  is  faid  of  Cufa, 

at  before  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to 

prehend  fome  errors  and  mifdemeanors  in  the  pope  ;  and  there' 

:  fome  inftances  in  his  works,  where  he  has  made  no  fcruple 

detecfl  and  expofe  the  lying  fophiflries  and   falfe  traditions 

his  church.     For  inftance,  in  his  piece  intituled  "  Catholic 

ancord,"  he  has  acknowledged  the  vanity  and  groundleflhefs 

that  famous  donation  of  Conrtantine  the  Great  to  Sylvefter 

hop   of  Rome ;    which  only  fhews,  however,  how  carelefs 

Vol.  IV.  G  g  churchmen 
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churchmen  are  of  fupporthig  their  pretenfions  by  reafon,  whcr 
they  find  themfclves  able  to  carry  them  by  power.  "We  niuiV 
not  forget  to  take  notice  of  one  performance  of  Cufa's,  and  tha 
is,  his  "  Cribratio  Alcorani."  The  Turks  had  taken  Conilan 
tinople  in  1453  ;  which  fecinsto  have  given  occalion  to  his  writ 
ing  this  book  ;  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  it,  to  th( 
doftrines  of  the  Koran,  which  were  now  in  fo  fair  a  way  o 
being  fpread  through  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  For  i 
appears  by  the  dedication,  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  th< 
lofs  of  that  city  :  being  infcribed  to  Pius  II.  who  did  not  entei 
on  the  papacy  till  the  Turks  had  been  about  three  years  in  pof, 
fcihonof  it.     It  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  perlormance." 

CUSPINIAN  (John),  a  German,  was  born  at  Sweinfurt  ii 
J473  ;  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1529.     He  was  firil  phyfician  M 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  employed  by  that  prince  in  fei 
veral  delicate  negotiations.     We  have  of  his  in  latin,   i.  A  hif 
tory  of  the  roman  emperors  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  death  0; 
Maximilian  I.    Degory  Wheare,  in  his  *'  Methodus  legends  hif 
tori»,"  calls  this  "  luculentum  fane  opus,  &  omnium  ledlion  , 
dignilumum."     2.  A  hiftory  of  Auilria  ;  being  a  kind  of  conti 
nuation  of  the  preceding.     3.  A  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  th' 
Turks,  and  of  their  cruelties  towards  chriftians.     Gerard  Vol 
fms  calls  Cufpinian  "  magnum  fuo  levo  hiftoria:  lumen." 

CUTHBh-RT  (St.),  He  was  born  fome^vhere  in  the  nortl 
of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  century,  and  edu 
cated  under  the  fcottifh  monks  in  the  famous  abbey  of  Ilgii. 
fmce  called  I'colmhill;  celebrated  for  having  been  the  feat  0' 
learning  for  britifh  and  irifti  monks  in  that  age.  The  fcottil 
and  irilli  monks  were  in  that  age  ilimulated  by  the  fervency  c 
pious  zeal  to  convert  the  pagan  Saxons  to  the  chriilian  religior. 
and  for  that  purpofe  Cuthbert  with  fome  others  fettled  in  th 
ifland  of  Lindisferna,  in  the  german  ocean  about  four  mile 
from  Berwick.  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland  invited  Cuth 
bert  to  his  court,  where  he  converted  and  baptized  many  of  hi 
nobles,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  he  received  epifco 
pal  ordination  at  York,  as  bilhop  of  the  northumbrian  Saxons 
But  his  love  of  folitude  induced  him  to  return  to  Lindisferna 
fmce  called  Holy-iiland,  where  he  founded  a  monaftery,  the  re 
mains  of  which  arc  yet  to  be  feen.  _  There  he  lived  to  a  gre; 
age,  and  died  686,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  di: 
ciples.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  thofe  zealous  monkifli  faint 
■who  lived  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is  certain  the 
were  better  men  than  their  fucceflbrs  have  reprefented  then 
They  never  pretended  to  work  miracles,  but  the  latter  mont 
have  made  them  perform  many  even  after  their  deaths.  Thei 
can  remain  little  doubt  but  Cuthbert  was  interred  in  Hoi) 
ifland  where  he  refigaed  his  breath  j  but  the  monks,  ever  ferti! 
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"'  invention,  have  told  us  many  ridiculous  fbories  concerning 
.  They  fay  that  he  was  firll  buried  at  Norham  in  Nor- 
luberland  ;  but  not  relidiing  the  damp  fituation,  lie  appeared 
■  n  pcrfon  to  his  monks,  and  defired  them  to  carry  his  bones  to 
Vlclrofe,  about  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  Iv/ecd.  hiis  re- 
]uell;  was  complied  with  ;  but  Melrofe  not  being  agreeable  to 
'lirn,  he  again  appeared  to  his  monks,  and  defired  them  to  put 
iiin  into  a  itone  boat  and  fail  with  him  down  the  Tweed  to 
i  ilmcuth,  where  he  relied  feme  years,  llie  Hone  boat  was 
cit  with  a  farmer,  who  made  it  a  tub  for  pickling  beef  in,  which 
mraged  St.  Cuthbert  fo  much  that  he  came  in  the  night-time 
mil  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  monks  were  now  almofl  tired  with 
uirying  the  faint  fo  often  on  their  fhoulders  :  but,  as  ill  luck 
vould  have  it,  they  were  obliged  to  travel  with  him  once  more, 
!nd  relied  at  Cheiler :  but  that  place  not  being  agreeable,  they 
arried  him  to  Durham  ;  where  his  bones  refted  in  peace  till  the 
Ime  of  the  reformation,  when  the  %vife  of  Dr.  Whittingham, 
he!i  dean  of  that  church  and  one  of  the  tranllators  of  the  pfalms 
fcribed  to  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up 
nd  thrown  upon  a  dunghill. 

CUTTS  (John  lord),  a  foldier  of  great  enterprife  and  bravery 

!i  king  William's   wars,  was   fon  of  Richard  Cutts,  efq.  of 

i latching  in  Eflex  ;  where  the  family  was  fettled  about  the  time 

f  Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great  eilate.     He  entered  early  into 

\c  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-de^camp  to  the 

uke  of  Lorrain  in  Hungary,  and  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  very 

>.traordinary  manner  at  the  taking  of  Buda  by  the  Imperialifts 

1   1686;  which  important  place  had  been  for  near  a  century 

'id  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.     Mr.  Addifon,  in  an  ele- 

ant  latin  poem,    plainly    hints  at  Mr.  Cutts's   diftinguilhed 

ravery  at  that  fiege.     Returning  to  England  at  the  revolution, 

e  had   a  regiment  of  foot ;  was  created  baron  of   Gowran  in 

(land,  Dec.  6,  i6qo  ;  appointed  governor  of  the  ille  of  Wight, 

pvil  14,  1693;  was  made  a  major-general;  and,  when   the 

lairmation  project  was  difcovered,   1696,  was  captain  of  the 

ng's  guard.     In  1698  he  was  complimented  by  Mr.  John  Hop- 

ns,  as  one  to  whom  "  a  double  crown  was  due  as  a  hero  and 

poet."    And  in  1699  his  lordfhip  is  thus  introduced  in  a  com? 

iment  to  king  William  on  his  conquells  : 

The  warlike  Cutts  the  welcome  tidings  brings, 
The  true  heft  fervant  of  the  beft  of  kings  ; 
Cutts,  whofe  known  worth  no  herald  needs  proclaim  : 
His  wounds  and  his  own  worth  can  fpeak  his  fame. 

He  was  colonel  of  the  Coldftream,  or  fecond  regiment  of 
ards,  in  1701  ;  when  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his 
'.cjeil  for  a  military  commifllon,  infcribed  to  him  his  firll  work, 
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*'  The  chriflian  Hero."     On  the  accefTion  of  queen  Anne,  he 

was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  in  Holland  •,  com-, 

mander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Or- 

inond,  March  23,   1705  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juf- 

tices  of  that  kingdom,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  action,  ^| 

circumftance  which  broke  his  heart.     He  died  at  Dublin,  Jan! 

26,  1707,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrill  church; 

He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary  •,  and  publiflied, 

in   1687,  "  Poetical  exercifes,  written  upon  leveral  occafions 

and  dedicated  to  her  royal  highnefs  Mary   princefs  of  Orange  , 

licenfed  March  23,  1687,  Roger  L'Eftrange."     it  contains,  bcj 

fides  the  dedication  figned  J.  Cutts,  verfes  to  that  princefs  -,  : 

poem  on  Wifdom,  another  to  Mr.  Waller  on  his  commendin] 

it  -,  feven  more  copies  of  verfes  (one  of  them  called  "  La  Muf 

CavaUer,"  which  had  been  afcribed  to  lord  Peterborough,  an^ 

as  fuch  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  lift  of  that  nobleman' 

writings)  and  1 1  fongs  •,  the  whole  compofmg  but  a  very  thi, 

volume;  which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcarce  as  Mr.  "Walpole  fuf^ 

pofes  it  to  be.     The  author  fpeaks  of  having  more  pieces  by  hin 

A  fpecimen  of  his  poetry  (of  which  the  five  firil  lines  are  quotCj 

by  Steele  in  his  fifth  Tatler)  is  added  below  [n].  , 

CYGNli  (Martin  Du),  profeflbr  of  eloquence  ofthefoclel 

of  jefuits  ;  born  at  St.  Omer,  in  1619,  died  in  1669.     Pie  w^, 

an  excellent  fcholar.     His  publications  are  ;   1.  Explanatio  Rh( 

toricse  ;  much  ufed  for  its  perfpicuity  and  method.     2.  Ars  m\ 

trica  &   ars   poetica  j  Louvain,   1655.     3.    Ars   hiftorica;  S 

Omer,   1669.     4.  Pons  eloquentise,  live  M.  T.   Ciceronis  qr; 

tiones  ;  Liege,  1675,  4  vols.   i2mo.  the  laft   of  which   con 

prizes  an  excellent  analyfis  of  the  difcourfes  of  the  roman  orate 

<;.  Comoediie   xii.  cum  Plautina  turn  Terentiana,  conciniiata 

Liege  1679,  2  vols.  i2mo.  well  adapted  for  reprefentation  (, 

a  college-ftage.  j 

CYNEAS,  originally  of  ThefTaly,  difciple  of  Demofthen 

and  minifter  of  Pyrrhus,  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  philofoph 

and  as  an   orator.     Pyrrhus  faid  of  him,  "  that  he  had  tak 

more  towns  by  his  eloquence,  than  he  had  by  his  arms."     Tl 

prince  fent   him  to  Rome  to  folicit  a  peace.     It  was  neai, 

granted  him,  when  Appius  Claudius  and  Fabricius,  who  w€ 

not    to  be  moved   by  the  flowers   of  rhetoric,    influenced  \ 

fenate  to  adopt  other  fentiments.     Cyneas  being  returned  to  t^ 

camp  of  Pyrrhus,  defcribed  Rome  to  him  as  a  temple,  the  j 

nate  as  an  aflembly  of  kings,  and  the  roman  people  as  a  hydj 

£n]  Only  tell  her  that  I  love,  Why,  oh,  why  (hould  I  defpair?  f 

Leave  the  reft  to  her  and  fate  ;  Mercy's  pi<ftur'd  in  her  eye  :  |i 

Some  kind  planet  from  above  |f  fhe  once  vouchfafe  to  hear,  . 

May  perhaps  her  pity  move  ;  Welcome  liope,  and  welcome  fear. 


Lovers  on  their  ftars  muft  wait ;  She's  too  good  to  let  me  die  ; 

Oiily  tell  her  that  I  love.  Why,  oh,  why  Ihould  I  defpair ; 
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ho  recruited  It^  vigour  as  often  as  it  was  defeated.  Pliny  cites 
le  memory  of  Cyneas  as  a  prodigy.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
:  R.ome,  he  faluted  all  the  lenators  and  knights  by  their  feveral 
amcs.  It  was  Cyneas  who  abridged  the  book  of  -^neas  the 
lilician,  on  the  defence  of  places.  Cafaubon  publiftied  this 
Dildgment  with  a  latin  veriion,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Poly- 
iu'^,  i6cg,  folio.  M.  de  Beaufobre  tranllated  it  into  french, 
•ith  comments,   1757,  4to. 

CYPRIANI,  or  Cipriani,  a  famous  italian  painter,  fettled 
1  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1785  •,  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
ition  in  this  illand.  Though  his  compofitions  were  in  general 
ot  very  extenfive,  the  great  variety  of  his  defigns,  the  expreflion 
t  his  figures,  the  delicacy  of  his  heads,  and  the  exquifite  neat- 
efs  of  his  contours,  caufed  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  capital 
lailer.  His  numerous  produclions,  fpread  over  all  Europe, 
y  the  graver  of  Bartolozzi,  breathe  grace  and  beauty,  Cypri- 
(li  contributed  much  to  the  propagation  of  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
fts  in  England.  His  virtues  in  private  life  reflefted  honour  on 
id  talents ;  and  his  friends  were  not  fewer  than  his  difciples. 
Ic  left  a  fon  who  inherited  his  genius,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
er  of  {ketches  and  drawings  of  various  kinds. 

CYPRIANUS  (Thascius  C.ecilius),  a  principal  father  of 
K  chriflian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  about  the 
e^inning  of  the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his 
arents,  than  that  they  were  heathens  ;  and  he  himlelf  continued 
ich  till  the  la(l  12  years  of  his  life.  He  applied  himfelf  early 
)  the  ftudy  of  oratory ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Latftantius  in 
articular,  informs  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  with 
le  highefl  applaufe.  Tertullian  was  his  mailer;  and  Cyprian 
as  fo  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  there  ne- 
c:r  v/ent  a  day,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenlis,  *'  Da  magif- 
ura,"  Give  me  my  mafter.  However,  Cyprian  far  excelled 
ertullian  as  a  writer.  Tertullian's  ftyle  was  exceedingly  harfh 
:i  !  crabbed.  Cyprian's,  on  the  contrary,  clear  and  intelligible, 
m;  is  certain  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Ter- 
lUian  and  Cyprian  was  figurative,  high-iiov/n,  and  declama- 
)ry;  which  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pafs  upon  us 
firfl:  for  things  of  unufual  importance.  But  it  was  the  elo- 
uence  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate;  for  the  Afri- 
ans  feem  to  have  pofleffed  more  of  this  warmth  of  imagination, 
nd  to  have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  fort  of  oratory,  whicn  is  the 
ifult  of  it,  than  any  nation  whatever.  It  was  in  the  year  246  that 
lyprlan  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  chriftlanity,  at  Carthage,  by 
ne  Csecilius,  a  priefl  of  that  church,  who fe  name  Cyprian  after- 
ards  took ;  and  between  whom  there  ever  after  fubfiiled  fo  clofe 
friendfhip,  that^Csecilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cyprian  the 
are  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a  married  man  himlelf  j  but  as 
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foon  as  he  l^ecame  a  chriftian,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  cofl. 
tinence,  which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  yei 
not  become  general.  This  we  learn,  with  many  other  parti- 
culars, from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs  oi; 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  to  his  works.  It  was  now  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  hiscon- 
verfion  ;  and  tliat  was^  by  writing  againft  paganifm,  and  in  de- 
fence of  chrillianity.  With  tliis  view  he  compofed  his  piece 
*'  De  gratia  Dei,  or,  concerning  the  grace  of  God,"  which  ht 
addreiTed  to  Donatus.  It  is  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
Apologetic  of  Tertullian,  and  the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix: 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cyprian  has  not  only  infiiled  upon  the 
fame  arguments  with  thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranfcribec 
their  words,  thofe  of  Minutius  Felix  efpecially.  In  247,  th( 
year  after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
fubje£t,  intituled,  "  De  idolorum  vanitate,  or,  upon  the  vanity 
of  idols  ;"  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with  Tertul- 
lian and  Minutius  Felix.  His  Oxford  editor,  bifnop  Fell,  en- 
deavours to  excufe  him  from  the  charge  of  plagiarifm  upon  this 
occafion  -,  becaufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fame  points  to  treat  a: 
all  the  apologifis  had  before,  namely  the  truth  and  excellency  0: 
chriilianity,  and  tlie  falfchood  and  vanity  of  heathenifm,  hi 
could  not  well  avoid  making  ufe  of  the  fame  topics. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifm,  v 
fo  highly  pleahng  to  the  bilhop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordainc. 
him  prieft  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to  ordain 
a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate :  Hut  Cyprian  was  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  perfon,  and  thought  capable  of  doing  fuc^  fuigular  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  that  it  might  feem  allovv-able  in  his  cafe  tc 
difpenfe  a  little  with  the  form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  befidc- 
his  known  talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation of  fanctity  fmce  his  cunvcrlion ;  having  not  only  fepa- 
rated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  which' 
in  thofe  days  was  thought  an  extraordinary  aft  of  piety,  but  alfc 
configned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  up 
intirely  to  the  things  of  God.  It  was  on  this  account,  no  doubt, 
too,  that  when  the  biftiop  of  Carthage  died  the  year  after,  that; 
is,  in  248,  none  \Ka3  judged  fo  proper  to  (uccccd  him  as  Cy- 
prian. Cyprian  himfelf,  as  Pontius  tells  us,  was  extremely 
againit  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  on  purpofe  to  avoid  being: 
chofen  *,  but  the  people  infifted  upon  it,  and  he  was  forced  to 
comply.  The  quiet  and  repofe  which  the  chriiliarrs  had  enjoyed 
for  the  lafl-  40  years  had,  it  feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  man- 
ners ;  and  therefore  Cyprian's  firft  care,  after  his  advancemenl 
to  the  bifhopric,  was  to  correal  diforders  and  reform  abufes'. 
Luxury  was  prevalent  among  them ;  and  many  of  their  women 
v/ere  not  fo  ftridt  as  they  ihould  be,  efpecially  in  die  article  oi 

drefs. 
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rf^.  This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece,  "  De  habitu 
!ium,  or,  concerning  the  drefs  of  young  women  ;"  in  which, 

..  ;es  what  he  fays  on  that  particular  head,  he  inculcates  many 
lions  of  modefty  and  fobriety. 

^1  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  illue  out  very  fevere 

>  againd  the  chriftians,  which  particularly  affe£led  thofe 

^,  :i  the  coafts  of  Africa;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the 

.ithens,  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at  Carthage,  loudly 
lilted  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions:  a  common 
ethod,  as  is  well  known,  of  deftroying  the  primitive  chriftians. 
vprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at  Carthage,  and 
■1!  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  perfecution  ;  which 

r,  how  judifiable  foever  in  itfelf,  gave  great,  fcanda!,  and 
ems  to  have  been  confidered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  pub- 
•  letter  written  upon  the  fubject  of  it  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage, 

a  defertion  of  his  port,  and  paftoral  duty.  It  is  no  wonder 
erefore  to  find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologifl,  Pon- 
is,  the  writer  of  his  life,  fo  folicitous  to  excufe  it  •,  which  they 
>th  endeavour  to  do  by  affirming,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  times, 
at  "  he  was  commanded  to  retire  by  a  fpecial  revelation  from 
•aven  ;  and  that  his  flight  was  not  the  effe£l  of  any  other  fear 
It  that  of  offending  God."  It  is  rerqarkable,  that  his  father 
a^  a  great  pretender  to  vifions.  For  inftance,  in  a  letter  to 
ccilius,  he  declares,  "  that  he  had  received  a  divine  admoni- 
)n,  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharilt, 

order  to  render  it  effectual."  In  another  to  the  clergy,  con- 
ruing  certain  priefls,  who  had  reftored  fome  lapfed  chriftians 
0  haftily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threatens  them 

execute  "  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againft  them,  in  a  vi-; 
if  they  did  not  defiit."  He  makes  the  fame  threat  to  one 
,'nus,  who  had  fpoken  ill  of  him,  and  withdrawn  himfelf 
jin  his  communion.  In  a  letter  likewife  to  the  clergy  and  the 
oplc,  he  tells  them,  "  how  he  had  been  admonifhed  and  di- 
aled by  God  to  ordain  one  Numidicus  a  prieft."  Dodwell,  in 
f;  "  Differtationes  Cyprianicse,"  has  made  a  large  colle6tion  o£ 
efe  vifions  of  Cyprian,  which  he  treats  with  great  reverence  ; 

y,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  all  thofe  to  be  atheifts,  who 
all  prefume  to  quellion  the  .truth  of  them.  Dodwell  was  cer- 
iiily  a  very  learned  man,  but  he  was  alfo  a  very  weak  and  cre- 
dous  man.  Many  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  and  the 
ath  of  the  chriftian  religion  too,  who  have  no  great  faith  in 
e  vifions  of  Cyprian  -,  who  have,  we  may  fay,  no  faith  at  all 

them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  what  they  certainly  were, 

her  the  delufions  of  a  diftempered  im.agination,  or,  as  is  more 
obable,  fidlions  of  his  ovi'n,  contrived  for  fuch  purpofes  as  he 
ought  fufficient  to  juftify  the  fraud. 

As  foon  33  Cyprian  had  withdrawn  himfelf^  he  was  profcribed 
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by  name,  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  conceaieo,  bi: 
not  inactive  ;  for  he  continued  to  write  from  time  to  time  t 
the  clergy  and  to  the  laity  fuch  letters,  as  their  unhappy  fitua- 
tion  and  cccalions  required.  He  exhorted  the  clergy  to  take 
care  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  of  the  poor,  and  efpeciall\ 
of  thofe  who  fufFered  for  the  gofpcl ;  and  he  gave  them  particu- 
lar dire<Stions  upon  each  of  thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  peo- 
pile  to  be  of  good  courage,  to  ftand  faft  in  the  faith,  and  to  per 
fevere  againil  all  the  terrors  of  perfecution  even  unto  death: 
alluring  them  in  the  words  of  the  apoflle,  that  the  prcfen 
**  affliclions,  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  would  work  fo: 
them  afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  AVhci 
the  perfecution  was  over,  as  it  was  in  251  or  252,  Cyprian  re 
turned  to  Carthage,  and  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  clergy 
He  had  now  much  bufinefs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occu 
iioned  in  his  abfence,  partly  by  the  perfecution,  and  the  difor 
ders  attending  it,  and  partly  by  divifions  which  had  arifen  amonj 
the  chriitians.  The  firil  thing  that  prefentcd  itfelf  was  the  caf 
of  the  lapfed,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church  wh( 
had  not  been  able  to  ftand  the  fiery  trial  of  perfecution,  but  hai 
been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrift,  and  facri 
lice  to  idols  ;  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immediately  calla 
a  council  at  Cartilage.  The  year  after,  he  called  another  coun 
cil,  to  fit  upon  the  baptifm  of  infants-,  and,  in  255,  a  third,  t( 
debate  concerning  baptifm  received  from  heretics,  wliich  wa 
there  determined  to  be  void  and  of  no  efteft.  All  thefe  point 
had  produced  great  difputes  and  difturbances  j  and  as  to  thi 
laft,  namely,  heretical  baptifm,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  fixec 
at  Carthage  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  church,  that  Stephen  th' 
btfliop  of  i^ome,  and  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  after 
wards  oppofed  it  with  the  utmoll  violence. 

Thefe  divillons  and  tumults  among  the  chriftians  raifed 
fecond  perfecution  againlt  them,  in  257,  under  the  empero 
Valerian,  btephen,  billiop  of  Rome,  was  put  to  death,  ani 
Cyprian  fummoncd  to  appear  before  Afpafms,  the  proconful  0 
Africa  ;  by  whcm,  after  he  had  confefled  himfelf  a  chriftiaii 
and  refufed  to  facrifice  to  idols,  he  vias  condemned  to  be  ba 
niihed.  He  was  fcnt  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  tow  11  of  Zcugita 
nia  ;  and  here  Pontius  pretends  he  had  another  vifion,  admo 
nifhing  him  of  his  death,  v/hich  was  to  happen  the  year  aftei 
When  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for  fuch  it  was,  i 
months,  and  without  having  fufFered  a  forfeiture  of  his  good; 
Galerius  Maxim  us,  a  new  proconful,  who  had  fucceeded  Afpa 
lius,  recalled  him  from  his  exile,  and  ordered  him  publicly  t 
appear  at  Carthage.  Neverthelefs,  Galerius  being  retired  t 
Utica,  and  Cyprian  having  Intimation  that  he  was  to  be  carrie 
thither,  the  latter  abfconded,  and,  when  foldiers  were  fent  t 
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pprehend  him,  was  not  to  be  found.  Cyprian  excufes  this 
onduct  In  a  letter,  by  faying,  that  "  it  was  not  the  fear  of 
[cath,  which  made  him  conceal  himfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it 
!ci  ame  a  bifhop  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  flock 
iver  which  he  prefided."  Accordingly,  when  the  proconful  re- 
amed to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came  forth,  and  prefented  himfelf 
o  the  guards,  who  were  commiffioned  and  ready  to  feize  him. 
ii;  was  carried  to  the  proconful,  who  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
ig^iin  on  the  morrow,  Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  procon- 
ul  put  feveral  queftions  to  him,  which  he  replying  to  with  un- 
h.mgeable  fortitude,  the  former  pronounced  upon  him  tJie 
."p.tence  of  death ;  to  which  the  martyr  anfwered,  "  God  be 
)r.iired  !"  He  was  then  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution,  where 
le  fuffercd  with  great  firmnefs  and  conftancy  ;  after  he  had  been 
3iIhop  of  Carthage  lo  years,  and  a  chriilian  not  more  than  12. 
He  died  Sept.  14,  258. 

The  works  of  this  lather  and  confeflbr  have  been  often  printed. 
The  firll  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of  Rigaltlus,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1648  ;  afterwards  in  1666,  with  very  great  additions. 
This  edition  of  Rigaltlus  was  coniiderably  improved  by  Fell, 
oiihop  of  Oxford  •,  at  which  place  it  was  handfomelv  printed  in 
[682,  with  the  "  Annales  Cyprianlcl"  of  bifliop  Pearfon  pre- 
fixed. Fell's  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  1700; 
:ifter  which  a  Beneditline  monk  publifiied  another  edition  of 
this  father  at  Paris  in  1727.  The  works  of  Cyprian  have  been 
tranflated  into  engiifh  by  Dr.  Marfhal  ;  for  this  reafon  chiefly, 
that  of  all  the  fathers  none  are  capable  of  being  made  fuch 
good  ufe  of,  in  fupporting  the  dodrines  and  difcipline  of  our 
cliurch,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac),  a  french  author  of  a  fingular  clia- 
lader,  was  born  in  Gafcony  about  1620.  His  father,  who  was 
".  ;:^entleman,  placed  him  at  firll  under  a  prieit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood •,  but  making  little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mafter,  he 
was  fent  to  Paris,  and  there  became  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of 
guards,  as  a  fort  of  apprenticefhip  in  the  art  military.  He 
was  but  19  years,  of  age  when  he  entered  this  company;  and 
here  his  natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  ferve  his  friends,  foon 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he  was  engaged  in,  in 
the  quality  of  a  fecond.  The  courage  he  fliewed  upon  thefe 
occalions,  and  fome  other  defperate  actions  in  which  he  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid,  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  (hot  through  the  body 
at  the  fiege  of  Mouzon,  and  run  through  the  neck  at  the  fiege 
of  Arras,  in  1640.  The  hardfliips  he  fuffered  at  thefe  two 
fieges,  the  little  hopes  he  had  of  preferment,  and  in  fhort,  his 
attachment  to  letters,  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and 
apply  himfelf  altogether  to  the  exercife  of  wit.     He  had  indeed 
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never  neglected  literature,  but  had  often  withdrawn  himfclf, 
amidft  the  difiipations  of  a  foldicr's  life,  to  read  and  to  write. 
He  compofcd  many  works,  in  which  he  fliewed  great  fire  and  a 
lively  imagination.  Marlhal  GalFion,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and 
courage,  becaufe  he  had  both  the  one  and  the  other  himfclf, 
would  have  Cyrano  with  him  ;  but  he,  being  pafiionately  fond 
of  liberty,  looked  upon  this  advantage  as  a  condraint  that 
would  never  agree  with  him,  and  therefore  rcfufed  it.  Nevet* 
thclefs  at  length,  to  comply  with  his  friends,  ivho  preffed  him  td 
procure  a  patron  at  court,  he  overcame  this  great  pafiion  fotf 
liberty,  and  placed  himfclf  with  the  duke  of  Arpajon  in  1653^ 
To  this  duke  he  dedicated  his  works  the  fame  year,  for  he  had 
publiflied  none  before  ;  and  they  confided  of  fome  letters  writ* 
ten  in  his  youth,  with  a  tragedy,  on  the  death,  of  Agrippina> 
widow  of  Germanicus.  He  afterwards  printed  a  comedy,  called 
*'  The  Pedant :"  but  his  other  works  were  not  printed  till  aftef 
his  death.  His  "  Comic  hiltory  of  the  dates  and  empires  of 
the  moon"  was  printed  in  1656.  His  "  Comic  hidory  of  the 
ilates  and  empires  of  the  fun,"  feveral  letters  and  dialogues,  and 
a  fragment  of  phyfics,  were  all  colle6led  and  publifhed  after- 
wards in  a  volume.  His  comic  hidories  and  fragments  Oiew, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  des  Cartes's  philofophy.  He 
died  in  1655,  aged  only  35  years:  and  his  death  was  occafioned 
by  a  blow  upon  his  head,  which  he  unluckily  received  from 
the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  a  few  months  before. 

The  earl  of  Orrery,  in  his  '"  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Swift,"  has  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  *'  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  french  author  of 
a  fmgular  characler,  who  had  a  very  peculiar  turn  of  wit  and 
humour,  in  many  refpe£ls  refembling  that  of  Swift.  He  wanted 
the  advantages  of  learning  and  a  regular  education  :  his  ima^i- 
nation  was  lefs  guarded  and  correcSt,  but  more  agreeably  extra- 
vagant. He  has  introduced  into  his  philofophical  romance  the 
fydem  of  des  Cartes,  which  M^as  then  much  admired,  inter- 
mixed with  feveral  fine  ftrokes  of  juil  fatire  on  tlie  wild 
and  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philofophers  and  adro- 
noraers  of  that  age  :  and  in  many  parts  he  has  evidently 
direfted  the  plan  which  tlie  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  has  pur- 
fued." 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem,  was  ordained  a  pried  of  that  church 
by  Maximus  bifliop  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  after  Maximus's  death, 
which  happened  about  35O,  became  his  fucceflbr  in  that  fee, 
tlu-ough  the  intereft  of  Acacius  bidiop  of  C^efarea,  and  the  bi- 
fliops  of  his  party.  This  made  the  orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly 
fufpedled,  becaufe  Acacius  was  an  Arian  ;  and  St.  Jerome  abufes 
Cyrill,  as  if  he  was  one  too  :  but  Theodoret  aflures  us,  that  he 
was  not.     Be  that  as  it  will,  his  connexions  with  Acacius  were 
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irntly  broken  by  a  violent  conteft,  which  ardfe  between  them 

L'out  the  prerogatives  of  their  refpe£tive   fees.     The  council 

t  N  ice  had  decreed  to  the  bifliop  of  Jerufalem  the  honour  of 

rccedency  amongd  the  bilbops  of  his  province,  without  con- 

c ruing  himfelf  at  all  with  the  right  of  the  church  of  Cjcfarea, 

hich   was  metropolitan   to  that   of  Jerufalem.      This  made 

laximus,  and  after  him  Cyrill,  who  were  bifhops  of  Jerufalem, 

)  infift  upon  certain  rights  about  confecrating  bifhops,  and  af- 

jiiibling  councils,  which  Acacius  confidered  as  an  encroach- 

^.ent  upon  the  jurifdiclions  of  his  province.     Hence  a  quar- 

enfued,  and  Acacius   calling   a  fynod,    contrived   to  have 

'11  depofed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  very  great  fin  he   had 

/.nitted  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine,  by  expofing  to  fale  the 

ures  of  the  church,  and  applying  the  money  to  the  fupport 

i-e  poor.     This,  however,  might  polTibly  have  been  palled 

.   .",  as  an  offence  at  leaft  of  a  pardonable  nature,  but  for  one 

ircumflance   that  unluckily    attended     it ;     which    was,   that 

mongfk  thefe  treafures  that  were  fold  there  was  a  rich  em- 

"■oidered  robe,  which  had  been  pvefentcd  to  the  church  by  Con- 

::ne  the  Great;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwards  feen  to 

J  been  worn  by  a  common  rxfrefs  upon  the  ftage :  which  as 

Don  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  all  good  people  to  tin- 

le,  as  a  mofl  horrible  profanation  of  that  facred  veftment. 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Conftan- 

us  himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  dcpofition,  which 

Vcacius  and  his  council  had  palTcd  upon  him,  to  the  higher 

ribunal    of  a  more  raimcrous   council ;    neverthelefs  he   was 

bliged  to  retire  to  Tarlus,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 

iylvanus  the  bifhop  of  that  place,  and  fuflered  to  celebrate  the 

loly  myfteries,  and  to  preach  in   his  diocefe.     In  359  he  ap- 

leared  at  the  council  of  Seleucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 

awful  biflicp,  and  had  the  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  fe- 

eral  bifhops,  though  Acacius  did  all  he   could  to  hinder  it : 

rhich  provoked  Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fecond  time.     Under 

ulian  lie  was  reftored   to  his  fee  of  Jerufalem,  and  is  faid  to 

ave  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were  made  in  that 

eign  to  rebuild  the  temple.     Laftlv,  under  Theodofms,  we  find 

lim  firmly  eilablillied  in  his  old  honours  and  dignities,  in  which 

le  continued  unmoleiled  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 

ened  in  836. 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous ;  but  confiil 
>nly  of  23  catechefes,  and  a  fmgle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a 
emarkable  one,  as  well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as 
or  the  fabje^t  it  is  written  upon  :  for  it  gives  a  wonderful  ac- 
ount  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  appeared  in  the  heavens  ac 
erufalem,  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor. 
CYRILL,  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Theophilus  In 
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the  blfiiopric  of  that  place,  in  412.  The  bifhops  of  Alcxnnciri 
had  long  acquired  great  authority  and  power  in  that  city,  arf 
ufually  exercifed  their  jurii'diclion  very  rigoroufly-  Cyrill  \va 
not  of  a  temper  to  fuiTer  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  f 
relax  in  his  hands  •,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  fhall  fee,  tc 
every  opportunity  to  confirm  and  increafe  it.  He  was  no  foone 
advanced  to  tliis  fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  th< 
city  •,  and,  as  Dupin  fays,  ilrippcd  Theopemptus  their  bifliop  0 
every  thing  he  had.  In  415  the  jews  committed  fome  inful 
or  other  upon  the  chrillians  of  Alexandria  which  fo  inflamed 
the  holy  zeal  of  Cyrill,  that  he  put  himlelf  at  the  head  of  hi 
people,  demolifhed  the  fynagogues  of  the  jews,  drove  them  al 
out  of  the  city,  and  fuflered  the  chriftians  to  pillage  their  ef 
fedts.  This  military  adventure  of  Cyrill  however  highly  dif 
pleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  town  ;  who  began  to  h< 
fenfible,  that  the  biihop's  authority  was  grown  very  potent,  and 
if  not  timely  fupprefled,  might  polhbly  be  found  too  (Irong  fo* 
that  of  the  magiitrate.  Upon  which  a  kind  of  war  broke  ou 
between  Oreftes  and  the  bifliop,  and  each  had  his  party.  Th< 
inhabitants  were  then  inclined  to  be  feditious  ;  many  tumult' 
were  raifed,  and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  llreets  o 
Alexandria.  One  day,  M'heu  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  oper- 
chariot,  he  found  himfelf  infhmtly  furrounded  with  about  50c 
monks,  who  had  left  their  monaileries  to  revenge  the  quarre 
of  their  bifhop.  They  purfued  him  fiercely,  wounded  him  witl 
ftones,  and  had  certainly  killed  him,  if  the  people  had  not  re- 
flrained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up  to  his  relief.  Ammo- 
nlus,  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  afterwards  feized  by  the  order  0: 
Oreftes,  and,  being  put  upoii  the  rack,  died  under  tlie  opera- 
tion. Cyrill  however,  to  make  him  amends,  had  him  immedi- 
ately canonized,  and  took  every  public  opportunity  of  com- 
mending his  zeal  and  conftancy.  About  the  fame  tin^^e  then 
was  at  Alexandria  a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypatia 
whofe  fame  and  character  were  every  where  fo  celebrated,  tha: 
people  came  from  all  parts  to  fee  and  to  conful't  her  Orefte; 
iaw  her  often,  which  made  the  chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was 
flie  who  infpircd  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  theii 
biftiop.  This  fufpicion  wrought  (o  ftrongly  upon  fome  of  thei) 
zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  feized  upon  Hypatia,  as  fh( 
was  returning  home,  dragged  her  violently  through  the  ftreets 
and  caufed  the  mob  to  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrili 
himfelf  with  being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder. 

But  what  affords  the  moil  memorable  inftance  of  Cyrill's  fier] 
zeal,  is  his  quarrel  with  Neftorius  bifliop  of  Conftantinople 
Neftorius  had  urged  in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgir 
Ivlary  ought  not  to  bs  called  the  mother  of  God  i  and  thefe  ho- 
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iilies  coming  to  ^-Egypt,  ralfed  no  fmall  difturbances  among 
le  monks  there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  the  monks, 
which  he  maintained,  that  (he  was  indeed  the  mother  of  God, 
nd  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As  foon  as  Neftorius  heard 
f  this  letter,  he  openly  declared  Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  refufed 
3  have  any  further  commerce  with  him.  Cyrill  upon  this 
^rote  Neftorius  a  very  civil  letter,  without  approving  his  doc- 
rine ;  which  Neltorius  anfwered  as  civilly,  without  retracing 
The  affair  was  laid  at  length  before  pope  Celeftine  ;  after 
irhich  Cyrill,  fupported  by  the  pontiff's  authority,  began  to 
flue  forth  anathemas  againfl  Neftorius  and  his  doctrine.  In 
hort,  the  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
onvene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
c :  where  fome  bifhops  of  the  Eaft,  who  were  affembled  on  the 
•art  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm  an  oppofition,  that  they 
;ot  him  deprived  of  his  biftiopric,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  But 
le  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  and  reftored,  and  gained  a  complete 
'iftory  over  Neftorius,  who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Con- 
lantinople  in  431.  Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
lied  in  444.  Ihis  bifnop  iiad  certainly  fought  many  fights  of 
aith  i  but  whether  or  no  they  were  good  ones,  may  very  well 
)e  difputed.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  oftea 
jrinted. 
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,AC  (John),  a  german  painter,  born  at  Cologne  In  155! 
cultivated  his  talents  In  Germany  under  Sprauger,  aii 
in  Italy  under  the  moll  ikilful  mailers.  The  emperor  Rodolpj 
a  friend  to  the  arts,  and  patron  of  artifts,  employed  his  pe 
•cil.  The  pictures  he  executed  for  that  prince  are  in  a  graxi 
tafle.     Dae  died  at  the  imperial  court,  titled  and  rich.  ! 

DACIER   (y\NDRE\v),  a  french  critic  and  philologer,  wi 
born  of  proteltant  parents    at  Callres    in  Upper  Languedc! 
April  6,    i6,i,  and  had   his  education  in  the  college  there 
but,  when  the  direOion  of  it  was  given,  in  1664,  to  the  jel'uii 
alone,  his  father  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Puyloufens,  an 
afterwards  to  that  of  Saumur,  that  he  might  finilh  his  claflic; 
ftudies  under  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  or  Tanaquil  Faber.     Th 
excellent  mafter  v/as  fo  taken  with  Dacler's  uncommon  genii 
and  Inclination  for  learning,  that  he  kept  him  alone  in  his  houfi 
after  he  had  difmiifed  the  reft  of  the  pupils ;  and  here  he  coif 
ceived  that  affeclion  for  le  Fevre's  celebrated  daughter,  whid 
ended  at  length  in  marriage.     Le  Fevre  dying  Sept.    12,  167^ 
Dacier  returned  to  his  father  ;  and  after  fome  time  went  tl 
Paris,  in  orde:   to  gain  a   fettlement   there  to  his  advantage 
After  a  journey  or  two  he  got  recommended  to  the  duke  d 
Moncaufier,  governor  to  the  dauphin,  who  put  him  on  the  lif^ 
of  the  commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,   and  engage' 
him  in  the  edition  of  Pompeius  Feflus.     This  he  publiflied  it 
4to.  at  Paris,  1681,  and  it  was  again  publiftied  in  4to.  at  Am' 
fterdam,  1699;  which  edition  is  preferable  to  that  of  Paris,  be' 
caufe  there  are  added  to  it  the  entire  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger^ 
Fulvius  Urfmus,  and  Anthony  Augullinus,  and  the  new  fragi 
nents  of  Fellus.     Flis  Horace,  with  a  french  tranflation,  anc 
notes  critical  and  hiftorlcal,  came  out  at  Paris  in  10  vols.  lamoi 
1681,  and  has  often  been  printed  fince.     The  bell  edition  01; 
this  work  is  that  of   Amfterdam,  1726,   confifting  of  the  fam(| 
namber  of  volumes  in   the   fame  fize.     Another  edition  wan 
pitinted  at  Amfterdam  in   8  vols.   i2mo.  to  which  v^^ere  added 
the  tranflation  and  notes  of  father  Sanadon,  publiftied  at  Paris' 
in2vols.  4to.   1728.     Mr.  John  MalTon  made  feveral  anlmad^l 
verfions  upon  Ducier's  notes  on  Horace,  in  his  life  of  that  poet/ 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1708  ;  which  occafioned  Dacier  to  publifh 
x\ew  explications  upon   the  works  of  Horace,  with  an  anfweif 
to  the  criticifms  of  iMr.  Maflbn,  a  refugee  minifter  in  England) 
He  treats  Mafibn's  book  with  great  contempt  ^  and,  fpeaking 
of  verbal  criticifm,  ftyles  it  "  the  laft  effort  of  refledion  and 

judgement.'' 
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dgement."  Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  Sanadon's  edition  of 
acier's  Horace.  The  next  Ipecimen  of  his  learning  was  in 
e  edition  he  gave  of  the  12th  book  of  the  anagogical  com- 
mplations  of  St.  Anafiafius,  monk  of  mount  Sinai,  upon  the 
eation  of  the  world,  now  firll  publiihed,  together  with  notes  . 
id  a  latin  tranflation.  This  was  publiihed  in  410.  at  London 
582. 

In  1683  Dacier  married  mademoifelle  le  Fevre ;  and  in  1685 
ijured  with  his  lady  the  proteitant  religion.  We  fliall  fay 
ore  of  this,  and  of  their  fettling  at  Paris,  in  our  account  of 
r.  Dacier's  marriage  feenis  to  have  interrupted  his  literary 
jtfuits  confiderably ;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  1691, 
id  then  he  proceeded  to  oblige  the  world  with  new  publica- 
ons.  In  that  year  he  publiihed  a  french  tranflation  of  the 
oral  reflections  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  with  notes, 
I  2  vols.  i2mo.  Madam  Dacier  had  a  hand  in  that  work.  In 
692  he  publiihed  Ariftotle's  Poetics,  tranflated  into  french, 
ith  critical  remarks  upon  the  work,  in  4to.  This  work  was 
iprinted  in  Holland  in  1 2mo ;  and  fome  have  aflerted  it  to 
ive  been  Dacier's  mailer-piece,  in  1693  he  publiilaed  a  french 
anflation  of  the  Oedipus  and  Electra  of  Sophocles,  in  i2mo; 
it  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  Poetics  juft  mentioned. 
It  have  already  noticed  fi.\  publications  of  Dacier  :  the  reft 
all  now  follow  in  order  ;  for  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  like 
at  of  moll  others,  is  little  more  than  a  hitlory  of  his  works, 
e  publiihed,  7.  Plutarch's  lives,  tranflated  into  french,  with 
3tes,  Paris,  1694,  tom.  i.  8vo.  This  ellay,  which  contains 
aly  hve  lives,  is  the  beginning  of  a  work,  which  he  afterwards 
niflied.  8.  The  works  of  Hippocrates,  tranflated  into  french, 
ith  notes,  and  compared  with  the  m.mufcripts  in  the  king's 
brary,  Paris,  1697,  2  vols.  i2mo.  The  Journal  des  S9avan» 
>eaks  well  of  this  veriion.  9.  The  works  of  Plato,  tranflated 
to  french,  with  notes,  and  the  life  of  that  philofopher,  with  an 
:count  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  his  philofophy,  1699, 1  vols. 
zmo.     Thefe  are  only  fome  of  Plato's  pieces.      10.  The  life 

Pythagoras,  his  fymbcls,  and  golden  verfes,  the  life  of  Hiero- 
es,  and  his  comnientary  upon  the  golden  verfes,  1706,  2  vols. 
2mo. 

In  1695,  I^2.cier  had  fucceeded  Fehbien  in  the  academy  of 
ifcriptions,  and  Francis  de  Harlay,  archbifhop  of  Paris  in  the 
ench  academy.  In  170 1  a  new  regulation  v/as  made  in  the 
:ademy  of  infcrlptions,  by  which  every  member  was  obliged 
►  undertake  fome  ufeful  work  fuitable  to  his  genius  and  courfe 

ftudies  :  and,  in  conformity  to  this  order,  Dacier  had  made 
lis  tranflation  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  &c.  1 1 .  The  manual 
I  Epi6letus,  with  five  treatifes  of  Simplicius  upon  important 
ibjedts,  relating  to  morality  and  religion,  tranflated  into  french» 
6  with 
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with  notes,  1715)  2  vols.  i2nno.  The  authors  of  the  *'  Europ 
S^avante  of  Jan.  1718,"  having  criticifcd  the  fpccimen  Ik 
had  given  of  his  tranilation   of  Plutarch's  Lives,  he  printed,- 

12.  An   anfwer   to  them,  and   inferted   it   in   the  Journal  de^ 
S^avans  of  the  25th   of  June   and   tlie    iith    of    July    1718^' 

13.  Plutarch's  lives  of.illuftrious  men,  revifcd  by  the  MSS.  and 
tranflated  into  french,   with  notes  hillorical  and  critical,  and  the 
fupplement  of  thofe  comparifons  which  are  loll.      To  wliich  arc! 
added,  thofe  heads  which  could  be  found,  and  a  general  ind^'xj 
of  matters  contained  in  the   work,  Paris,   1721,  8  vols.  4to:« 
Amfterdam,  1723,  9  vols.  8vo.     This  work  v/as  received  with 
applaufe,  and  fuppofed  to  be  well  done  ;  yet  not  fo,  fay  the  au- 
thors of  the  Bibliotheque  Fran^oife,  as  to  make  the  world  at  once 
forget  the  tranilation  of  Amyot,  obfoiete  as  it  is.  Dacier  publiihevi 
feme  other  things  of  a  leiler  kind,  as,   14.  A  fpeech  made  in 
the  french  academy,  when  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Plarlay.      15.  Anfwers,  which  he  made,   as  director  oi 
the  academy,  to  the  fpeech  of  M.  Coufni  in  1697,  and  to  tha: 
of  M.  de  Boze  in  17:5.     Thefe  two  pieces  are  inferted  in  the 
colleclions  of  the  french  academy.      16.  A  diflertation  upon  the 
origin  of  Satire.     This  is  inferted  in  the  fccond  volume  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  iJelles  Lettres  in  1717.     17.  Notes 
upon  Longinus.     Boileau,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranilation  of 
Longinus,  ftyles  thefe  notes  very  learned  ;  and  fays,  that  "  the 
author  of  them  is  not  only  a  man  of  very  extenfive  learning, 
and  an   excellent   critic,  but  likewife  a  gentleman  of  fingulari 
politenefs ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  feldomi 
attends  great  learning."     Boileau  has  added  them  to  his  own'. 
notes  upon  Longinus;  and  they  are  printed  in  all  the  editions: 
of  his  works.     Dacier  wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  Theo-' 
critus,  which  he  mentions  in  his  notes  upon  Horace,  ode  xxixj 
nnd  a  fliort  treatife  upon  religion,  containing  the  reafons  which : 
brought  him  over  to  the  church  of  Kome  :  but  thefe  two  works  i 
were  never  printed.  •  i 

He  had  a  fliare  too  in  the  medallic  hiflory  of  Lewis  XIV ;  i 
and,  when  it  was  finiflied,  was  chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  ma-  ' 
jelly  j  who,  being  Informed  of  the  pains  which  Dacier  had  taken 
in  it,  fettled  upon  him  a  pcnfion  of  2000  livres  j  and  about 
the  fame  time  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  books  of  the 
king's  clofet  in  the  Louvre.  In  i7ijhewas  made  perpetual 
fecretary  of  the  french  academy.  In  171 7  he  obtained  a  grant 
in  reverfion  of  10,000  crowns  upon  his  place  of  keeper  of  the 
books  of  the  king's  clofet ;  and  when  this  poft  was  united  to 
that  of  library-keeper  to  the  king  in  1720,  he  was  not  only 
continued  in  the  privileges  of  his  place  during  life,  but  the 
lurvivance  of  it  was  granted  to  his  wife  ;  a  favour,  of  which 
there  had  never  been  an  inflaiice  before.     But  her  death  hap.r 

pening 
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penlng  firft,  rendered  this  grant,  fo  honourable  to  her,  inef- 
feclunl.  Great  as  Dacier's  grief  was  for  the  lofs  of  an  help- 
mate fo  like  himfelf,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeking  out 
another  ;  and  he  had  a£lually  been  married  a  fecond  time,  if 
death  had  not  prevented  him.  He  died  Sept.  1 8,  1722,  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  which  he  did  not  think  at  all  dangerous, 
(ince  that  very  evening  he  was  prefent  at  the  academy.  He  was 
7  I  years  of  age  ;  fliort  of  Itature,  and  of  a  long  and  meagre 
vifage.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  virtue  and  learning ;  and 
it  he  was  fomewhat  partial  to  antiquity,  yet  he  is  to  be  excufed, 
becaufe  he  had  particularly  fludied  thofe  writers  who  had  ap- 
plied themfelves  M'ith  moft  fuccefs  to  the  knowledge  and  regu- 
lation of  the  liuman  mind.  Confidered  in  this  light,  Dacier  is 
an  author  highly  to  be  valued :  for  he  chofe  none  but  ufeful 
,  fubjecls  -,  devoted  his  labours  to  works  only  of  importance  ; 
and  enriched  the  french  language  with  thofe  remains  of  wife 
antiquity,  which  are  moft  advantageous  to  the  morals  of  man- 
kind. 

DAClER  (Anne),  wife  of  Andrew  Dacier,  and  daughter  of 

Taimeguy  le  Fevre,  profeflbr  of  greek  at  Saumur  in  France,  was 

born  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  1651.     She  was  11  years  old 

.when  her  father  refolved  to  give  her  a  learned  education  ;   and 

the  occafion  of  his   taking  fuch  a  refolution  was  this  :   while  he 

,was  teaching  one  of  his  fo"s  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the 

fame  room  where  xMadne.  le  Fevre  was  employed  with  her  needle, 

file,  as  a  perfon  wholly  unconcerned,  now  and  then  fupplied 

her  brother  with  anfwers  to  queftions  that  puzzled  him.     Her 

father,  difcovering  her  talents   from  thence,  obliged  her  to  a 

re'.i;ular  courfe  of  leflons,   and  brought  her   up  a  fcholar.     She 

«'cnt  to  Paris  in  1673,  the  year  after  her  father  died  ;   and  was 

:ht:u  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  fhe  publiflied 

u  1674,  in  4to.     Some  fheets  of  that  work  having  been  fhewn 

0  Huetius,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and  other  learned  mea 

It  court,  a  propofal  was  made   to  her  of  preparing  fome  latiu 

luthors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin  ;  which,   though  flie  re- 

ected  at  hrft,  flie  at  laft  undertook,  and  publilhed  an  edition  of 

^'lorus  in  1674,  in  4to.     Her  reputation  being  now  fpread  over 

fill  Europe,  Chriftina  of  Sweden  ordered  count  Coningfmark  to 

inake  her  a  compliment  in  her  name  ;   upon  which  ivladik.  le 

''evre  fent  the  queen  a  latin  letter  v.'ith  her  edition   of  Florus. 

ier  majefty  wrote  her  an  obliging  anfwer ;   and  not  long  after 

vrote  her  another  letter,  to  perfuade  her  to  quit  tlie  proteflant 

eligion,  and  made  her  coufiderable  offers  to  fettle  her  at  couir. 

liis  however  fne  declined,  and  proceeded  in  the  talli  flie  had 

ndertaken,  of  publiihing  authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin, 

'  Sextus  Aurclius  Viclov"  came  out  under  her  care  at  Paris 

6b' I,   4to ;   in  which  fame  year  alfo  fne  publlflied  a  french 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  tranflation 
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tranfiation  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho  with  notes^ 
which  met  with  great  applaufc ;  fo  great,  as  to  make  Boileau! 
declare,  that  it  ought  to  deter  any  perfon  from  attempting  to* 
tranflate  thofe  poems  into  verfe.  She  publifhed,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  dauphin,  Eutropius,  Paris,  1683,  4to.  which  was  afterward^ 
printed  at  Oxford,  1696,  8vo ;  and  Di6lys  Cretenfis  &  Dare9, 
Phrygius^  Paris,  1684,  4to.  which  was  afterwards  printed,  cum. 
rtotis  variorum,  at  Amfl.  1702,  8vo,  She  had  alfo  publiftieA 
french  tranflations  of  the  Amphitryo,  Epidicus,  and  RudenSjj 
comedies  of  Plautus,  Paris,  1683,  3  vols  l2mo;  and  of  thc^ 
Plutus  and  Clouds  of  Arifl:ophanes,  1684,  i2mo:  with  notesjj 
and  an  examen  of  all  thefe  plays  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
theatre.  She  was  fo  charmed  with  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes^j 
it  feems,  that,  as  we  learn  from  herfelf,  fhe  had  read  it  ovet 
200  times  with  pleafure. 

In  the  midfl  of  all  thefe  various  publications,  fo  clofe  to  ezch^ 
other,   flie  found  time  to   marry  Dacier,  with  whom  fhe  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  father's  houfe  from  her  earliefl  years 
This  happened,  as  we  have  already  obferved  in  our  account  of 
that  gentleman,  in  1683  ^  though  fome  have  controverted  not 
only  the  date,  but  even  the  marriage  itfelf ;  and  have  furmifed 
that  fhe  w^as  previouHy  married  to  one  John  Lefnier,  a  boot 
feller  of  her  father's,  and  that  flie  ran  away  from  him  for  the 
fake  of  Dacier,  with  whom  fhe  -w^as  never  married  in  any  re- 
gular way.     But  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive,  that   fo  extra- 
ordinary a   ciTcnmftance  in  the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  lady 
muH  not,  if  it  were  true,  have  been  notorious  and  incontefted, 
We  are  therefore  apt  to  admit  father  Niceron's  folution  of  this 
dlfScult}'";  who  obferves,  upon  this  occanon,   that  "  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  perfon,  who  abandons  any  party,  to- 
be  expofed  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  whom  they  have  quitted,'*, 
and  to  fuffer  by   them.     Now  Madame  Dacier,  foon  after  he?, 
marriage,  declared   to  the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop 
of  Meaux,  who  had  been  her  frit;nds,   a  defign  of  reconciling' 
.herfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  as  M.  Dacier  was  not  yet 
eonvinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a  change,  they  thought, 
proper  to  retire  to   Cadres  in    1684,  in  order  to  examine  tht(\i, 
controverfy  between  the  proteftants  and  papifts.     They  at  laft 
determiiied  in   favour  of  the  latter  j  and,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  in  the  foregoing  article,  made  their  public   abjuration 
in  Sepr.  1685.     This  might  probably  occafion  the  above-men- 
tioned rumour,  fo  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  Madame  i^acier  j 
though  we  cannot  affirm  it  did,  or  that  there  was  at  the  bottonij .. 
no  better  reafon  for  it.     After  their  converfion,  the  duke  ofj  ^j 
Montaufier  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  recommended  them  at]  i^ 
court;  and  the  king  fettled  a  penfion   of  1500  llvres  upon  M.I  (^ 
Dacier,  and  another  of  500  upon  his  lady.     The  patent  viras  ; 
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Jlxjjedttec!  m  November ;  and,  upon  the  advice  which  they  re- 
feeived  of  it,  they  returned  to  Paris,  where  they  refumed   their 
ftudies,  and  obliged  the  world  with  many  valuable  produftions. 
In    1688    fhe   publiflied    a    french   tranflation   of  Terence's 
Comedies,  with  notes,   in   3  vols.   i2mo.     She  is  faid  to  have 
rifen  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  a  very  fharp  winter, 
and  to  have  difpatched  four  of  the  comedies ;  but,  upon  looking 
them  over  fome  months  after,  to  have  flung  them  into  the  fire, 
being  much  dilTatisfied  with  them,  and  to  have  begun  the  tranf- 
lation again.    She  brought  the  work  then  to  the  higheft  per- 
fection, and  even   reached  the  graces  and  noble   fimplicity  of 
the  original.     It  was  a  circumftance  greatly  to  her  honour,  that, 
having  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  fcenes  and  a£ts,  her  dif- 
pofition  of  them  was  afterv^rards  confirmed  by  an  excellent  MS. 
in  the  king  of  France's  library.     The  bed  and   moft  finifhed 
edition  of  this  univerfally  admired  performance,  is  that  of  1717J 
which  however  was  greatly  improved  afterwards,  by  adopting 
the  emendations  in  Bentley's  edition  of  Terence.     She  had  a 
hand  in  the  tranflation  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  her  huf- 
band   publifhcd    in  169 1,  and  likewife  in  the  fpecimen  of   a 
tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  he  publifhed  three  years 
after;  but  being  defirous  of  publifhing  a  tranflation  of  Homer, 
(he  left  her  huf band  to   finifli  that  of  Plutarch.     In    171 1   fhe 
publiflied  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  tranflated  into  french,  with  notes, 
in  3  vols.  1 2mo.   and  the  tranflation  is  reckoned   elegant  and 
faithful,     in  17 14  flie  publiflied  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of 
Tafte.     This  treatife  was  written  againfl:  M.  de  la  Motte,  who, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Iliad,  had  declared  very  little  efteem  for 
that  poem.     Madame   Dacier,  {hocked  with  the  liberty  he  had 
taken  with   her  favourite  author,  immediately  began  this  de- 
fence of  him,  in  which  flie  did  not  treat  la  Motte  with  the  great- 
■  ;cft  civility.     This  v/as  the  beginning  of  a  literary  war,  which 
iproduced  a  great  number  of  books  in  the  courfe  of  it.    In  1715 
jflie  publilhed  a  defence  of  Homer,  againd  the  apology  of  fatheT 
R;irdouin,  or,  a  fequel  of  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  tafte: 
I   u'hich   fhe  attempts  to  fhew,   that  father  Hardouin,  in  en- 
leavouring  to  apologize  for  Homer,  has  done  him  a  greater  in- 
ury  than  ever  he  received  from  his  moil:   declared  enemies. 
Befides  thefe  two  pieces,   fhe  had  prepared   a  third  againft  la 
'Motte  ;  but  fuppreffed  it,  after  iVl.  de  Vallincourt  had  procured 
I  reconciliation  between   them.     The  fame  year  alfo  fhe  pub- 
ifhed  the  Odyflley  of   Homer,  tranflated  from  the  greek,  with 
lotes,  in  3  vols.  i2mo.  and  this,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  was  the 
afl;   thing  fhe  publiflied.     She  was  in  a  very  infirm  fl:ate  of 
Iiealth  the  lafl:  two  years  of  her  life ;  and  died,  after  a  very  painful 
Icknefs,  Aug.  17,  1720,  being  69  years  of  age.     She  had   two 
laughters  and  a  fon,  of  whofe  education  Ihe  took  the  ilrifteft 
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care  -,  but  the  fon  died  young :  one  of  her  daughters  becnme  * 
nun  •,  and  the  other,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  united  in  her  all 
the  virtues  and  accomplifliments  of  her  fex,  died  at  i8  years  of 
age.  Her  mother  has  faid  high  things  of  her,  in  the  preface 
to  her  tranllation  of  the  lUad. 

Madame  Dacier  vi^as  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  learning. 
She  was  remarkable  for  firmnefs,  gcnerofity,  good  nature,  and 
piety.  Her  modefty  was  fo  great,  that  fhe  never  fpoke  of  fub- 
jefts  of  literature;  and  it  was  with  fome  difhculty  that  (lie 
could  at  any  time  be  led  to  do  it.  There  is  an  anecdote  related 
of  her,  which  fets  this  modefty  in  a  very  ftrong  light.  It  is 
cuftomary  with  the  fcholars  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
who  vifit,  when  they  travel,  the  learned  in  other  countries,  to 
carry  with  them  a  book,  in  which  they  defire  fuch  perfons  to 
write  their  names,  with  fome  fentence  or  other-  A  learned 
German  paid  a  vifit  to  Mad.  Dacier,  and  requefted  her  to  write 
her  name  and  fentence  in  his  book.  She  feeing  in  it  the  names 
of  the  greateft  fcholars  in  Europe,  told  him,  that  fhe  fliould  be 
aihamed  to  put  her  name  among  thofe  of  fo  many  illuftrious 
perfons;  and  that  fuch  prefumption  would  by  no  means  become 
her.  The  gentleman  infifting  upon  it,  fhe  was  at  laft  prevailed  [ 
upon;  and  taking  her  pen,  wrote  her  name  with  this  verfe  of 
Sophocles,  Tuvai^'iv  ri  aiyn  (p'^pn  nJxruovy  that  is,  *' Silence  is  the [ 
ornament  of  the  female  fex."  So  again,  flie  was  often  foUicIted , 
to  publifh  a  tranllation  of  fome  books  of  fcrlpture,  with  remarks 
upon  them ;  but  (he  always  anfwered,  that  "  a  woman  ought  to 
read,  and  meditate  upon  the  fcriptures,  and  regulate  her  condud" 
by  them,  and  to  keep  filence,  agreeably  to  the  command  of 
St.  Paul."  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  the  academy 
of  Ricovratl  at  Padua  chofe  her  one  of  their  body  in  1684. 

DAGOUMER  (Guillaume),  born  at  Pontaudemer,  died  at^ 
Courbevoye  In  1745,  had  been  profeiTor  of  philofophy  at  the' 
college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris,  principal  of  that  college,  and 
retlor  of  the  unlverfity.  He  publillied :  1 .  A  courfe  of  philo- 
fophy, in  latin.  2.  A  little  woi'k  in  french  againft  the  adver- 
tifements  of  Languet,  archbiihop  of  Sens:  their  v/ay  of  thinking 
on  the  bull  Unigenitus  was  direftly  oppofite.  Dagoumer  had 
virtue  ;  but  it  was  entirely  cunfnicd  to  his  fentiments,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  greateft  part  of  fcholaftic  reafoners.  It  Is  he 
whom  le  Sage  had  in  view  under  the  name  of  Guillomer  in  his 
romance  of  Gil  Bias. 

DAHL  (Michael),  an  eminent  danllh  portrait  painter,  who 
dlftinguiflied  himfelf  by  good  colouring.  Queen  Anne  fat  to 
ium,  and  prince  George  was  inuch  his  patron.  Died  in  England,] 
where  he  had  been  long  happily  fettled,  0£t.  20,  1743. 

DAiIXE  (John),  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  ableft  advocates  the  proteftants  ever  had,  was  born  at 
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^Katelleraut,  Jan.  6,  1594;  but  carried  foon  after  to  Poitiers, 
^here  his  father  ufually  lived,  on  account  of  the  office  which 
le  bore  of  receiver  of  the  confignatiQns  there.  His  father  de- 
igned him  for  bufmefs,  and  propofed  to  leave  him  his  office ; 
lut  the  prodigious  inclination  which  nature  had  given  him  for 
»ooks,  over-ruled  that  projecl,  and  he  was  fent,  though  not  till 
le  was  1 1  years  of  age,  to  S.  Maixent  in  Poitou,  to  learn  the 
irll  rudiments  of  learning.  He  continued  his  lludies  at  Poi- 
iers,  Chatelleraut,  and  Saumur;  and,  having  finifhed  his  claffical 
earning  in  the  lalf  of  thofe  towns,  he  entered  on  logic  at  Poitiers, 
t  the  age  of  16,  and  finiflied  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  Saumur 
inder  the  celebrated  Duncan.  He  began  his  theological  lludies 
t  Saumur  in  1612;  which,  fays  his  fon,  was  indifputably  one 
)f  the  mod  lucky  years  in  his  whole  life,  becaufe,  in  the  OcHiober 
)f  it,  he  was  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  illuftrious  Monf.  da 
^leffis  Mornay,  who  did  him  the  honour  to  pitch  upon  him  for 
I  tutor  to  two  of  his  grandfons.  Here,  though  he  difcharged 
he  truft  he  had  undertaken  very  well,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  re- 
civeJ  more  inilru£l:ion  from  the  grandfather  than  he  communi- 
ated  to  the  grandfons.  Mornay  was  extremely  pleafed  with 
lim,  frequently  read  with  him,  and  concealed  from  him  nothing 
)f  v/hatever  he  knew  ;  fo  that  fome  have  been  ready  to  impute 
he  great  figure  Mr.  Daillc  afterwards  made,  to  the  le^lures  he 
lad  attended  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel ;  and  it  is  but  reafon- 
I'ole  to  fuppofe,  that  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  it. 

Daille,  having  lived  feven  years  with  fo  excellent  a  mailer, 
vas  now  to  travel  with  his  two  pupils.  They  fet  out  in  the  au- 
uiiin  of  1619,  and  went  to  Geneva  ;  and  from  thence  through 
^icdmont  and  Lombardy  to  Venice,  where  they  fpent  the  winter. 
During  their  abode  in  Italy,  a  melancholy  affair  happened,  which 
perplexed  him  greatly.  One  of  his  pupils  fell  fick  at  Mantua;  and 
le  removed  him  with  all  fpeed  to  Padua,  where  thofe  of  the 
:;roteftant  religion  have  more  liberty.  This  young  gentleman 
mfortunately  died  ;  and  then  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  avoid  the 
.^bf:rvationof  the  inquifitors,and  get  him  carried  to  France,  to  the 
Muial-place  of  his  anceftors.  He  thought  at  length,  that  the 
)eil  way  would  be  to  fend  him  under  the  difguife  of  a  bale  of 
nerchandize  goods  or  a  cargo  of  books  ;  and  in  this  mann:v  his 
:orpfe  was  conveyed  to  France,  under  the  care  of  two  of  his  fer- 
,'aiits  ;  not  however  without  the  neceffary  fafe-condu£l:  and  pafT- 
:>orts,  which  were  procured  for  him  from  the  republic  by  the 
:elebrated  father  Paul.  He  continued  to  travel  with  his  other 
Dupil ;  and  they  faw  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland, 
tingland ;  and  returned  to  France  towards  the  end  of  i62i. 
The  fon  relates,  that  he  had  often  heard  his  father  regret  thofe 
'two  years  of  travelling,  which  he  reckoned  as  loft,  becaufe  he 
pould  have  fpent  them  to  better  purpofc  in  his  clofet  j  and,  it 
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feems,  he  would  have  regretted  them  ftill  more,  if  he  had  not 
enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Venice  of  being;  familiarly  acquainted 
with  father  Paul.  The  only  fruit,  which  he  faid  he  had  reaped 
from  that  journey,  was  the  acquaintance  and  converfation  of 
father  Paul — M  du  Pieflis,  with  whom  that  father  correfpondcd 
by  letters,  had  recommended  to  him  in  a  very  particular  manner  ! 
both  liis  grandfons  and  their  governor;  fo  that  M.  Daille  was 
immediately  admitted  into  his  confidence,  and  there  pafled  not  a 
day  but  he  vifited  him,  and  had  fome  hours  difcourfe  with  him.. 
The  good  father  even  conceived  fuch  an  afFedtion  for  M.  Daille, 
that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  with  a  french  phyfician  of 
our  religion,  and  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  prevail  with 
him  to  flay  at  Venice.  By  the  way,  this  circumftance  of  Daille'^ 
life  may  furnilh  one  argument  among  a  thoufand,  to  prove,  that  i 
father  Paul  concealed,  under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  a  temper 
wholly  devoted  to  proteftantifm  and  its  profeflbrs. 

Daille  was  received  minifler  in  1623,  and  firft  exercifed  hi?  1 
office  in  the  family  of  du  Pleffis  Mornay  :  but  this  did  not  laflt  I 
long;  for  that  lord  fell  fick  a  little  after,  and  died  the  fame 
year,  in  the  arms  of  the  new  pallor.  Daille  fpent  the  following 
year  in  digefling  fome  papers  of  his,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs.  In  1625 
he  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  church  of  Saumur ;  and  the 
year  after  removed  to  that  of  Paris.  Here  he  fpent  the  reft 
of  his  life,  and  difFufed  great  light  over  the  whole  body,  a$ 
well  by  his  fermons,  as  by  his  books  of  controverfy.  In  1628 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  "  De  i'ufage  des  Peres,"  or,  "  Of 
the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers ;"  but,  on  account  of  fome  trouble? 
which  feemed  to  be  coming  upon  the  protellants  in  France,  it 
was  not  publiflied  till  1631.  Bayle  has  pronounced  this  work^ 
mailer-piece.  He  calls  it  a  very  ftrong  chain  of  argumeiitS| 
forming  a  moral  demonftration  againft  thofe  who  would  have 
religious  difputes  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers  ;  and 
therefore  very  properly  levelled  againfl  the  papills,  who,  in  their 
attempts  to  convert  the  protellants,  have  always  urged  antiquity, 
and  the  general  confent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  firft  ages  of 
chriftianity.  But  as  the  epifcopal  party  in  England  have  ac- 
cuftomed  thenifelves,  very  impoliticly,  as  well  as  improperly,  it} 
our  humble  opiiion,  to  claim  antiquity  on  their  fide,  in  their 
difputes  v/ith  the  romanifts,  it  has  happened,  that  Daille's  book, 
excellent  as  it  is,  has  generally  given  offence  to  the  churchmen 
here.  It  has  even  been  attacked  with  great  ftverlty  by  fome. 
jnerely  becaufe  it  tends  to  abate  the  authority  of  the  fathers } 
as  if  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm  was  to  rife  or  fall,  according  aj 
the  fathers  were  more  or  lefs  in  credit. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  now,  and  there  always  have  been| 
from  the  firft  publication  of  this  book,  good  fcholars  and  good 
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ihurchmen  t6o  in  England,  who  knew  nnd  acknowledged  its 
nigh  worth  and  merit  ;  and  fo  early  as  165:  an  englifh  tranf- 
ation  of  it  was  publithed  by  the  learned  Thonvas  Smith,  B,  D. 
"ellow  of  Chrill's  college  in  Cambridge.  An  advertilement  ij 
'  '^^v-J^*-'.  ;f.  fr.«m  wliirh  we  tranfcribe  a  palT'age  or  two,  be- 
'^  ^  -^^  r^  N'  1,  ^  ive  the  reader  a  juiler  notion  of  th? 
'  ^V  "^     >i  *  ^..\  ^-^    ^  it  "^st  with  among  the  difcerning 

f  j  ^  \  '^4  "  v^  ^  '^  '^^"•^  ^'^  ^^"  ^^*^'  "  '^^''  ^^^"^"^^^^ior* 
^  \  V,  " .  K^  \  \  h»  "  ^^^^^  '^een  often  attempted,  and 
\  ''_  K  ^  ^,\  r  k\  ^  ^^*^  perionages  of  tliis  and  other  na- 
^K^  ^"^X^^  "^  Lucius  Cary  late  lord  vifcount 
^  H     ^^  ?^  ^H.  '  ^^  ^^^^^'^  ^'^^-  Chiilingworth,  made 

^,  (T^    >^     ^\  rv     ^  leir  writings  againft   the  romanifts. 

'  sH  >\  \  ^  "^  '>  N^  ^dnoblcman,  wherein  this  tranflation 
\  ^  ^  !  f  v<lNii  ^\  '^  "^  >"g  ii"ce  involved  in  the  common 
y  ^    V .    cK  1     v<^  <  '-^'c  cfcaped  it,  and  the  preis,  make 


'H'^ 


V^     "^  N     ^'    "^^  n'^  f  this  monfieurjwhofe  acquaintance 

r^/        v     ^     ^  Np>  S     ^''  ^^^  worth  a  voyage  to  Paris.     In 

"    ^  '*  ^    );     fv\  >^^  '  ^  .  iiath  thefe  words  :  This  obfervation 

"^  >      J:     t^     \    R\  \   V'l  ned  by  confideration   of  what  hath 

^  •   ^     k    K    ^  s^     V  ^  :dly,  and  judicioufly  written  by  M. 

'-       \  ^  _  "^^  \       '^  ■  m.— I  {hall  add  but  one  lord's  teRi- 

^  ^  '■  f     ^     >     ^  \    ^  George  Digby's,  in  his  late  Letters 

'^    ^    "^     ^  ^  i  ,  \     J^    lefe  words,   p.  27,  28  j  The  reafons 

^  ^^    V  5i~'     f^  X     v^^  \  "^  ^"  enquiring  and  judicious  perfon 

/'     ^    r;      ^     t      C^  ^  i  nd   acquiefce,   are  fo   amply  and  fo 

^  \     "*  ■  11^  ^0:     *>    -^^i^^^  ^^  ^i^  Emploi  des  Peres,  that 

'.    5;^^  ^     ^     ;;■     ^>J  J^ial  and  weighty,  can  be  faid  on  this 

^  ~  K^^    ^      '^'^  N      "^  '  ercing  obfervation   hath  not  antici- 

-'     N    ^      '^•'     ^\t      ^^     i^uft  ingenuoufly  profefs,  that  it  was 

"     ^     >      X  "\:i    \     "^^    book,  which  firil  convinced  mc,  that 

^     ^\    i      I>,     ^    ^^   N^'^juagewas   not  ill  employed ;  which 

^i    t)i     f^'     ^    ^    <.,  imend  this  to  the  world,  as  faithfully 


\ 


;;;  O  ^  ^  "^  ^  ^  f  d."  It  is  neceffary  to  remember,  that 
^  t,  ^">  ^  '^  ^  n  .inifter  of  St.  Quintin,  publiflied  a 
V  K  ^  r''  -^  "^  'n  'i  >  which  tranflation  was  revifed  and 
I.  ^Nf  V  "^  f\  f^  fVi  V1s  'ith  new  obfervations,  by  Daille  him- 
^j^ft    Kx'^f  K,-r.evam.6i6. 

'•N^  (^  ^  ?^  ^  ^  '^  lother  work  of  general  concern,  in- 
'  \  ■>''•■  ^  ./^.^  '"^  ^.  ^  Eglifes,"  or,  "  An  Apology  for  the 
reformed  Uhurclies  ;"  ni  wnich  he  vindicates,  with  much  learn* 
ing  and  argument,  their  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
from  the  imputation  of  fchifm,  which  was  uiualiy  brought 
againfh  them.  This  work  was  aJfo  tranflated  into  englifli  by 
Mr.  Smith,  in  1658  •■,  as  it  was  into  latin  the  fame  year  by 
Daille  himfelf,  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  8vo.  It  was 
greatly  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  foon  as  it  was 
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feems,  ^e  would  have  regretted  them  ftill  more,  if  he  had  nolfe 
enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Venice  of  being  familiarly  acquainted 
with  father  Paul.  The  only  fruit,  which  he  faid  he  had  reaped 
from  that  journey,  was  the  acquaintance  and  converfation  of 
father  Paul. — M  du  Pleffis,  with  whom  that  father  coT-r«»rnonr^-f4 
by  letters,  had  recommended  to  him  ^^(i^'  -.^ 
both  his  grandfons  and  their  gover  %^  '^  \^^ 
immediately  admitted  into  his  confid     **   n  '^  .  3  ' 

day  but  he  vifitcd  him,  and  had  fom   vj*    yi    '^    \ 
The  good  father  even  conceived  fuel   -^    S   V 
that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  .  ^    v\ 
our  religion,  and  one  of  his  intimat   y'a 
him  to  ftay  at  Venice.   By  the  way,  t  \:^  \^ 


life  may  furnifh  one  argument  amon    ^  >i5    V     \ 
concealed,  under  the  h    ^   ^    ^ 


father  Paul  concealed,  under  the  h 
•wholly  devoted  to  proteftantifm  and    ^^ 

Daille  was  received  minifler  in  i  "m  ^ 
office  in  the  family  of  du  Pleffis  Mc  ~^  >. 
long;  for  that  lord  fell  fick  a  littlej  <  X 
year,  in  the  arms  of  the  new  pallor.  t^<  -v^ 
year  in  digefling  fome  papers  of  his, '  <i 
lifhed  in  two  volumes,  under  the  ti  '<> 
he  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  c  .- 
year  after  removed  to  that  of  Paris 
of  his  life,  and  difFufed  great  light 
well  by  his  fermons,  as  by  his  book 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  "  De  1 
the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers  •,"  but,  on 
which  feemed  to  be  coming  upon  tl 
was  not  publiflied  till  1631.  Bayle 
mafler-piece.  He  calls  it  a  very  fl 
forming  a  moral  demonftration  agaii 
religious  difputes  decided  by  the  aut  \j 
therefore  very  properly  levelled  again  •- 
attempts  to  convert  the  proteftants,  h 
and  the  general  confent  of  all  the 
chriftianity.  But  as  the  epifcopal 
cuftomed  themfelves,  very  impoliticl; 
our  humble  opinion,  to  claim  antlqi 
difputes  v/itb  the  romanifts,  it  has  ha  ^ 
excellent  as  it  is,  has  generally  given  oucute  10  me  cnurcnmeu 
here.  It  has  even  been  attacked  with  great  ftverity  by  fome, 
merely  becaufe  it  tends  to  abate  the  authority  of  the  fathers  j 
as  if  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm  was  to  rife  or  fall,  according  a$ 
the  fathers  were  more  or  lefs  in  credit. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  now,  and  there  always  have  been, 
from  the  firft  publication  of  this  book,  good  fcholars  and  good 
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rlrarchmen  tdo  in  England,  who  knew  nnd  acknowledged  its 
iiigh  worth  and  merit  •,  and  fo  early  as  165:  an  englifh   tranf- 
Ution  of  it  was  publiQied  by  the  learned  Thoraas  Smith,  B,  D. 
i-'ellow  of  Chrill's  college  in  Cambridge.     An  advertilement  is 
prefixed  to  it,  from  which  we  tranfcribe  a  pall'age  or  two,  be- 
;aufe  fuch  a  tranfcript  will  give  the  reader  a  j  alter  notion  of  th? 
jook,  and  of  the  reception   it  met  with  among   the  difcerning 
Dart  of  mankind,  than  any  thing  we  can  fay.    *'  The  tranflation 
Df  this  tra6l,"  fays  Mr.  Smith,  "  hath  been  often  attempted,  and 
oftener  defired  by  many  noble  peribnages  of  tliis  and  other  na- 
tions :    among    others   by   fir  Lucius   Cary  late  lord  vifcounC 
jFalkland,  who,  with  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Chillingworth,  mad? 
pcry  much  ufe  of  it  in  all  their  writings  againft   the  romanifts. 
■But  the  papers  of  that  learned  nobleman,  wherein  this  tranflation 
iwas   half    finifhed,  were  long  fmce  involved    in  the  common 
lofs.     Thofe  fev/,  which  have  cfcaped  it,  and  the  prels,  make 
a  very  honourable  mention  of  this  monfieur,  whofe  acquaintance, 
the  faid  lord  was  wont  to  fay,  was  worth  a  voyage  to  Paris.     In 
;page  202  of  his  Reply,  he  hath  thefe  words :  This  obfervatlon 
of  mine  hath  been  confirmed  by  confideration   of  what  hath 
;been  fo  temperately,  learnedly,  and  judicioufly  written  by  M. 
Daille,  OUT  proteftant  Perron. — I  (hall  add  but  one  lord's  telli- 
;mony  more,  namely,  the  lord  George  Digby's,  in  his  late  Letters 
concerning  Rehgion,   in  thefe  words,   p.  27,  28  ;  The  reafons 
prevalent  with  me,  whereon  an  enquiring  and  judicious  perfon 
fliould  be  obliged  to  rely  and   acquiefce,   are  fo  amply  and  fo 
learnedly  fet  down  by  M.  Daille  in  his  Emploi  des  Peres,  that 
I  think  little,  which  is  material  and  weighty,  can  be  faid  on  this 
fubjecl,  that  his  rare  and  piercing  obfervation   hath  not  antici- 
pated.    And  for  myfelf,  1  mud  ingenuoufly  profefs,  that  it  was 
the  reading  of  this  rational  book,  which  firfl  convinced  me,  that 
my  fludy  in  the  french  language  was   not  ill  employed  ;  which 
h  ith  alfo  enabled  me  to  commend  this  to  the  world,  as  faithfully 
trauHated  by  a  judicious  hand."  It  is  neceffary  to  remember,  that 
IMr.  Mettayer,  who  was  minifter   of  St.  Quintin,   publiflied  a 
latin  tranllation  of  this  work;  which  tranflation  was  revifed  and 
augmented  here  and  there  with  new  obfervations,  by  Daille  him- 
fclf.     It  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1656. 

In  1633  he  publifhed  another  work  of  general  concern,  in- 
tituled, "  L'Apologie  de  nos  Eglifes,"  or,  "  An  Apology  for  the 
reformed  Churches  ;"  in  which  he  vindicates,  with  much  learn* 
ing  and  argument,  their  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
from  the  imputation  of  fchifm,  which  was  uiualiy  brought 
againft  them.  This  work  was  alfo  tranflated  inco  englifli  by 
Mr,  Smith,  in  1658  •,  as  it  was  into  latin  the  fame  year  by 
Daille  himfelf,  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  8vo.  It  was 
greatly  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  foon  as  it  was 
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publiflicd,  nnd  fome  were  employed  to  write  a}:;ainfl:  it.  Daille 
wrote  two  or  three  little  pieces  in  dcfenc  e  of  it,  which  were 
afterwards  printed  with  it  in  the  latin  eilitlon.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  feveral  works  of  Mr.  Daille ;  for,  being  chiefly 
controverfial,  and  written  on  particular  occafions,  they  are  now 
of  very  little  ufe.  He  wrote  a  great  deal ;  which  will  not  feem 
ftrange,  when  it  is  confidered  that  he  lived  long,  was  very  la- 
borious, enjoyed  a  good  flate  of  health,  and  was  not  burthcned 
with  a  large  family-  He  was  endued  with  the  qualifications  of 
a  writer  in  a  moil  eminent  degree  ;  and  had  this  fmgular  zd^ 
vantage,  that  his  underdanding  was  not  impaired  with  age  :  for 
it  is  obfervable,  that  there  is  no  lefs  ftrength  and  fire  in  his  two 
volumes  "  De  objedlo  cultus  religiofi,"  the  firft  of  which  was 
publifhed  when  he  was  70  years  old,  than  in  any  of  his  earlier 
works. 

He  aflifted  at  the  national  fynod,  which  was  held  at  Alengon 
in  1637  :  and  his  authority  and  advice  contributed  much  to 
quiet  the  difputes,  which  were  then  warmly  agitated  among 
the  proteftants  concerning  univerfal  grace.  He  declared  ftre- 
nuoufly  for  univerfal  grace  ;  and  afterwards  publifhed  at  Am- 
fterdam,  in  1655,  a  latin  work  againft  Frederic  Spanheim,  the 
divinity  profeffor  at  Leyden,  intituled,  "  An  apology  for  the 
fynods  of  Alengon  and  Charenton."  This  work  rekindled  the 
war  among  the  proteftant  divines ;  yet  Daille  endeavoured  to 
clear  himfelf,  by  faying,  that  his  book  had  been  publifned  with- 
out his  knowledge.  Neverthelefs,  he  anfwered  the  celebrated 
Samuel  des  Marets,  profeflbr  of  Groningen,  who  had  written 
againft  him  with  all  the  fharpnefs  imaginable  ;  which  produced 
a  fliort,  but  very  warm  conteft  between  them,  in  which  Daille 
did  not  come  off  entirely  clear  and  free  from  blame  in  this ; 
refpecft.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  15,  1670-,  having  never  ex- 
perienced throughout  his  life  any  thing  to  call  illnefs,  except 
that  in  1650  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  lethargic  or  apo- 
ple£lic  diforder,  in  which  he  lay  10  or  11  days,  apparently 
without  a  poflibility  of  recovering.  He  left  a  high  reputation 
behind  him  ;  and  the  proteftants  ufed  to  fay  in  France,  that 
*'  they  had  no  better  writer  fince  Calvin  than  M.  Daille. '  Be- 
fides  controverfial  and  otlier  writings,  he  publilhed  a  great 
number  of  fermons ;  as  many  as  amounted  to  near  20  volumes. 
He  is  very  clear,  both  with  regard  to  the  expreifion,  and  to  the 
difpofition  of  his  fubjefl.  He  was  reproached  by  one  of  hi^  1 
adverfaries  with  ilealing  feveral  things  from  Dr.  Davenant,  in! 
his  "  Expofition  of  the  epillle  to  the  CololTians  j"  but  he  an- 
fwered the  charge. 

He  married  in  the  lower  Poitou,  in  May  1625;  and  his  wife 
died  the  31ft  of  that  month,  1 631,  leaving  him  only  one  fon, 
of  whom  ihe  lay-in    at  the  houfe  of  the    dutch  ambaflador, 
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051.  31,  1628.  She  had  taken  refuge  there,  becaufe  the  pro- 
tc Hants  were  afraid  left  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle 
might  raife  popular  tumults  among  them.  This  only  fon,  whofe 
name  was  fiadrian  Daillj,  was  received  a  niiuifter  in  1653. 
He  had  continued  his  theological  ftudies  with  his  father  for 
feveral  years,  when  the  confiftory  of  Rochelle  invited  him 
thither.  Five  years  after,  that  is,  in  1658,  he  was  chofen  a 
minifter  of  Paris,  and  became  a  colleague  with  his  father.  He 
v/as  alive  at  the  revocation  of  the  edidi:  of  Nantz,  and,  then  re- 
cirlng  to  Switzerland,  died  at  Zurich  in  May  1690.  All  his 
iMSS.  among  which  were  feveral  works  of  his  father's,  were 
carried  to  the  public  library.  He  wrote  that  abridgement  of 
his  father's  life,  from  which  we  have  chiefly  collecSled  the  ma- 
terials of  tliis  article. 

DALECHAMPS  CJames),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born  of 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  1513.  He  was 
excellently  {killed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  was  the  author  of 
fcaie  works,  which  fhewed  his  learning  to  be  very  univerfal. 
He  wrote  ;  i.  A  general  hiltory  of  Plants,  which  confifted  of  18 
boi)ks,  in  french  j  2.  Three  books  De  Pefte  i  and  3.  Scholia  in 
P..uli  ^ginetce,  lib-  vii.  He  publlHied  Pliny's  Natural  Hif- 
tcry  with  notes,  againil  which  Scaliger  was  greatly  prejudiced 
bctore  it  appeared  ;  tliinking,  that,  though  otherwife  a  very- 
learned  man,  he  had  not  talents  for  a  work  of  that  nature.  It 
fecms,  however,  that  Scaliger  was  happily  deceived ;  at  leaft  he 
ovxiis  in  another  place,  that  his  edition  of  Pliny  was  the  bell 
which  had  appeared.  He  tranflated  alfo  into  latin  the  15  books 
ol  /\then:cus,  and  fpent,  it  is  fald,  30  years  about  it.  He 
prielifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  1552  to  1558,  when  he  died, 
a-ed  75. 

DALEN  (Cornelius  van),  an  eminent  engraver,  who 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1640.  He  was  a  native  of  Holland; 
but  under  what  mailer  he  learnt  the  art  of  engraving,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  diflicult  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  his  merit; 
for  fometimes  his  prints  refemble  thofe  of  Cornelius  Vifcher; 
ol  Lucas  Vofterman ;  of  P.  Pontius  ;  of  Bolfwert ;  and  other 
m:'.llers.  A  fct  of  antique  ftatues  engraved  by  him,  are  in  a 
boiil,  free  ftyle,  as  if  founded  upon  that  of  Goltzius;  others 
a^;  lin  feem  imitations  of  that  of  Francis  Poilly.  In  all  thefe 
different  manners  he  has  fucceeded  ;  and  they  plainly  manifeft 
the  great  command  he  had  with  his  graver,  for  he  worked  with 
that  inftrument  only.  He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits, 
i'omc  of  which  are  very  valuable,  and  form  the  belt  as  well  as 
rhe  largell  part  of  his  works. 

I J'  ALIbRAI  (Charles  Vion),  a  parifian  poet,  fon  of  an 
fiijditor  of  accounts,  at  firft  took  the  profelTion  of  arms,  but,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  his  own  account,  he  was  as  unfortunate  under  the  i 
i;od  Mars  as  under  Venus.  Accordingly  he  was  loon  weary  I 
of  this  plan  of  life  :  he  quitted  it,  and  paffed  all  the  reft  of  his 
life  in  cultivating  the  mufes,  in  paying  his  court  to  the  ladies, 
and  in  diverting  himfelf  with  his  friends  :  the  tavern  was  his 
Parnaffus.  He  talks  of  nothing  in  his  poetry  but  of  the  art  of 
drinking  deeply  ;  in  one  place  he  fays,  he  will  die  by  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  rather  than  by  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  His 
gay  and  fportive  mufe  never  condefcended  to  flatter  the  great ; 
he  neither  courted  their  favours  nor  their  benefits.  Contented 
\vith  a  moderate  income,  he  enjoyed  what  he  had,  and  withed 
for  nothing  beyond  it.  The  pure  and  calm  pleafures  of  the 
country  were  the  comforts  of  his  latter  years.  He  died  about 
the  year  1654,  or  at  the  beginning  of  icijj;  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  works  had  appeared  two  years  before,  under  the  title  of, 
The  political  works  of  M.  d'Alibrai,  Paris,  1653,  8vo.  This 
collection,  divided  into  fix  parts,  contains  bacchanalian,  fatirical, 
Jieroical,  moral  and  chriftian  poems ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  have  been  attended  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  nature  and  fometimes  wit  in  his  pieces. 
There  is  alfo  by  him  a  tranflation  of  the  letters  of  Antonio  de 
Pcrrez,  a  Spaniard,  the  difgraced  minifter  of  Philip  II.  and  73 
epigrams  againft  the  famous  parafite  Montmaur. 

DALIN  (Olaus  de),  a  learned  Swede,  born  at  Winfberg 
in  1708,  defervedly  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  father  of 
Swedifh  poetry  by  two  poems  written  in  that  language  ;  the 
one  intituled  ;  The  liberty  of  Sweden  ;  the  other  is  the  tra- 
gedy of  Brunhilda.  The  purfuit  of  letters  not  only  brought 
him  glory  •,  it  alfo  made  his  fortune.  From  being  no  more  at 
firft  than  the  fon  of  a  country  curate,  he  fuccefiively  raifed  him- 
felf to  be  preceptor  to  prince  Guftavus,  counfellor  in  ordinary 
of  the  chancery,  knight  of  the  northern  ftar,  and  at  laft  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  court.  It  was  thus  that  the  govern- 
ment, by  whofe  command  he  wrote  the  general  hiftory  o':  the 
kingdom,  rewarded  his  talents.  He  brought  down  this  hiftory 
to  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  That  of  the  author  happened  Aug.  12, 
1763.  Befides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Sweden  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  great  number  of  epiftles,  fatires,  fables, 
thoughts,  and  xbme  panegyrics  on  the  members  of  the  royal [ 
academy  of  fciences,  of  which  he  was  a  principal  ornament.' 
There  is  likewife  by  him  a  tranflation  of  the  work  of  the  pre-* 
fident  Montefquieu,  on  the  caufcs  of  the  grandeur  and  declen- 
fion  of  the  Romans. 

DALLINGTON  (Sir  Robert),  author  of  the  "  Aphorifms 
on  Tacitus,"  was  born  at  Geddington  in  Northamptonfliire.  He 
fpent  much  of  his  time  abroad,  and  afterwards  became  fecre- 
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ary  io  Francis  earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  knighted  towards  the 
nd  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  made  marter  of  the  Charter-houfe. 
le  died  in  1627. 

DALRYMPLE  (David),  the  fon  of  fir  James  Dalrymple,  of 
lailes,  bart.  auditor  of  the  excliequer  for  Scotland,  was  born 
,1  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  October  1726.  His  mother,  lady 
'hr'.lHan  Hamilton,  was  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hadinton. 
lis  grandfather,  fir  David,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  firlt  lord 
t'cdr,  was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  George  L 
lir  David,  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  article,  was  educated  at 
a  fchool,  where  he  was  difiinguifhed  no  lefs  for  his  acqui- 
.  js  in  literature  than  for  the  regularity  of  his  manners.  From 
^ton  he  was  removed,  to  complete  his  fliudies  at  Utrecht, 
vhere  he  remained  till  1746.  In  1748  he  was  called  to  the 
h\v  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  foon  became  confpicuous  as  an  ad- 
ocate.  The  charadler  which  he  had  obtained  for  knowledge 
i.d  integrity  in  the  fcottifh  law,  foon  raifed  him  to  an  emi- 
^lence  in  his  profeffion.  Accordingly,  in  March  1766,  we  fee 
dm  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feflion  with 
ihe  warmed  approbation  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  in  May  1776 
le  fucceeded  to  the  place  of  a  lord  commiffioner  of  the  julliciary 
^m  the  refignation  of  lord  Coalfton,  his  wife's  father.  Upon 
alcing  his  feat  on  the  bench  he  afTumed  the  title  of  lord  Hailes, 
n  compliance  with  the  ufage  eltablifhed  in  the  court  of  feflioji, 
j.nd  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  among  the 
iearned  of  Europe.  He  had  previoufly  gained  a  reputation  in 
iiolite  literature.  Three  papers  in  a  periodical  publication 
lalled  the  World  [o],  had  been  written  by  him  at  an  early  pe- 
iod  of  life  ;  and  he  afterwards  communicated  to  the  public, 
hrough  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  many  critical  and  biogra- 
ohical  pieces  [p]. 

On  the  difputed  peerage  of  Sunderland  he  appeared  a.-  rxi 
dvocate  in  the  caufe  of  lady  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  tiie  Izit 
:arl  i  on  which  occafion  he  publiflied  a  very  learned  and  iiige- 
lious  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  law  cafe.  As  he  was  a  trui'ec 
)f  the  lady,  and  at  that  time  a  judge,  this  cafe  was  fupported  by- 
he  names  of  two  eminent  lawyers,  which  were  annexed  to  it. 
^is  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  the  laws  of  defcent  enabled 
,nm  to  produce  fuch  powerful  arguments,  as  clearly  to  eftabii<h 
he  right  of  the  lady,  and  to  form  a  precedent  for  future  deci- 
ions  in  cafes  of  a  fimilar  natuj:^.     His  "  Remarks  on   the  hif- 

[o]   Numbers  140,  T47,  204.  the  poffeflion  of  fir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  which 

[p]  The  remarks   on   the   Tatlers   in  produced  from  the  latter  the  vindicatlua 

jcnt.   Mag.  Tol.  ix.   p.  679,  793>  901  >  of  it  in    the  fame  volume,  p.  603.    and 

073,   1163^  were,  by  lord  Hailes.      His  the  reply  of  lord  Hailes  in  p.  8S6.      He 

■,lfo  was  the  critique  in  vol.  Ixi.  p- 399>  likewife  occafionally  wrote  in  the   Edin» 

•in  the  famous  miniature  of  Milton,  in  Wwrgh  magazine. 
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tory  of  Scotland"  appeared  in  the  year   1773-     In  that  f'tiaUA. 
volume  he  difplayed  much  hiftorical  rcfearch  and  accuracy  ao 
companied  by  candour  and  liberality.     To   this  fucceeded  thi 
**  Annals  of  Scotland,  4to  ;"    the  firft  volume  of  which  wai 
publifhed  in  1776,  and  the  fecond  in  1779.     This  work   ampi' 
gratified  the   expectations  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  pubB 
cation  of  the   "  Remarks."     It   begins  at   the  early  period  of 
1057,  and  proceeds  through  the  reigns  of  fourteen  princes  froni 
the   accefhon  of  Malcolm  III.  to   the  death  of  David  II.  com- 
prifing  the  fpace  of  73^  years.     His  defign  wa"",  to  have  con 
tinued  his  annals  to  the  acceffion  of  James  1.  but,  to  the  difii 
pointment  of  the  public,  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling 
intentions  by  fome  caufe  unknown  to  us.      In  1786,  lord  Hail 
obje<£ling  to  the   fecondary  caufes   aifigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  fi 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  chriftianity,  publiihed  a  different  ilatemefir 
of  them,  in  which  his  literary  abilities  were  eminently  difplayedJ 
This  was  the  laif  work  he   fent  from  the  prefs,  except  a  few^ 
biographical  fketches,  as  fpecimens  of  the   "  Biographia  Sco 
tica,"  .a  work  which  was  then  in  contemplation,     'i'he  clofe  of 
his  life  was  now  approaching.     Although  his  conllitution  had 
been  long  in  an  enfeebled  flate,  he  attended  his  duty  on  the 
bench  till  within  three  days  of  his  death,   which  happened  on 
the  29th  of  November  1792,   in  the  66th  year  of  his  aj^e  [qJ, 
His  lordfliip  was  twice  married      By  his  firil  wife,  Anne  Brown, 
only  daughter  of  lord  Coaiilon,  he  left  ilfue  one  daughter,  who 
inherited  the  family  eftate.     His  fecond  marriage,  of  which  alfo 
there  was  ilTue  one  daughter,  was  to  Helen  Ferguilbn,  youngeft 
daughter  of  lord  Kilkerran,  who  furvived  him.     Leaving  no 
male  iffue,  the  title  of  baronet  defcended  to  his  nephew,  Ion  of 
the  lord  provoll  Dairy mple.  D  ALTON 


[q]  The  works  of  fir  Duvid  Dalrymple, 
bart-  lord  Hailes,  arranged  in  the  order, 
of  their  publication,  are  as  follow  :  i. 
Sacred  poems,  by  various  authors,  Edinb'. 
1751,  i2mo.  2.  The  wildom  of  SoloiTioii, 
wifdom  of  Jefos.  the  fun  oi  Sirach,  or  Ec- 
ckfiafticus,  i2mo.  Edinh.  1755.  3-  ^^- 
ledt  difcourfes,  nine  in  number,  by  John 
Smith,  late  fellow  of  Queen's  college, 
Camb.  izmo.  Edinb.  1756.  4.  World, 
No.  140,  Sept.  4.  1755.  A  meditation 
among  books.  5.  World,  No.  147, 
Thurfday,  Oft.  23,  1755.  6.  World, 
No.  204,  Thurfday,  Nov.  25,  1756.  7. 
A  difcourfe  of  the  unnatural  and  vile  con- 
fpiracy  attempted  by  John  earl  of  Cowry, 
and  his  brother,  as:ainil  his  majefty's  per- 
fon,  at  St.  Johnftoun,  upon  the  5th  of 
Aug.  1600,  i2mo.  1757.  8.  A  fermon 
which  might  have  been  preached  in  Eaft 
Lothian,  upon  the  25th  day  of  Oft.  1761, 
from  Afts  xxvii,   i,  2.     "  The  basbarous 


people  (hewed  us -no  little  kirdncfs."  Edinb. 
1761,  i2mo.  Occafioned  by  the  country 
pt'ople  pill.-ipjng  the  wreck  of  two  veffels, 
VIZ.  the  tietfy,  Cunningham;  and  the 
I.eith  packet,  Pitcairn,  from  J^ondon  to 
Leith,  caft  away  on  the  Ihorc  betwe  n 
Dunbar  and  North  Berwick.  All  the 
pa(fengers  on  board  the  former,  in  nunir 
ber  17,  pcrilhed  ;  five  on  board  the  latter, 
GQ.  16,  1761.  An  afieiffing  difcourfe. 
9.  Memorials  ai,J  letters  1  elating  to  the 
eign  of  J  a 
;inals,  CI 
10.  The  works  of  the  ever  me- 


hiftory  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
publiihed    fiom    the   originals,    Clalgow^ 


1762 

morable  Mr.  John  Hailes  of  Eton,  nowl 
firft  coUeded  together  in  3  vols-  Clafgow, 
J  765.  It.  A  fpecimen  of  a  book  inti- 
tuled :  "  Ane  compendious  bocike  of  godlie 
and  fpiritual  fangs,  coUedlit  out  of  fuudric 
parts  of  the  fcripture,  with  fundiie  other 
ballates  changed  out  of  prophaine  fai;gS; 
for  avoyding  of  fin  and  harlotrie,  with  aug- 
inentalioii 
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DAT-TON  (MicHAEi.),  an  englifii  lawyer,  was  born  fome- 
vficre  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  bred  to  his  profeffion 
i!  [>incoln's  Inn,  and  was  formerly  as  well  known  for  his  book 
.n  the  office  of  juftice  of  the  peace,  as  Eurn  is  at  prefent ;  his 
'  Duty  of  fheriffs"  was  alfo  a  book  in  good  edeem.  In  Neal's 
'  liifhory  of  the  Puritans"  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Dalton  the 
|ueen's  counfel,  who,  in  159O,  pleaded  againft  Mr.  Udal,  who 
vas  condemned  for  writing  a  libel  called  "  A  demonftratlon 
)f  dlfcipline  :"  this  was  probably  our  Dalton.  He  died  before 
he  commencement  of  the  civil  wars. 

DALTON  (John,  D.  D.),  was  born  at  Deane  in  Cumber- 

aiul,   where  his   father   was  then  re6lor,   1709.     He  had  his 

chool  education  at  Lowther  in  Weftmoreland,  and  thence  was 

cmoved,  at   16,  to  Queen's  college  in  Oxford.     When  he  had 

"aken  his  firll  degrees,  he  had  the  employment  of  being  tutor  or 

[governor  to  lord  Beauchamp,  only  fon  of   Algernon  Seymour, 


ncntation  of  fundrie  gude  and  godlie  bal- 
ates,  not  contained  in  the  firft  edition, 
^linted  by  Andro  Hart,"  i-zmo.  Edinb. 
{-()!,.  12.  Memorials  anj  letters  relat- 
ng  to  the  hillory  of  Britain  in  the  reisn 

of  Charles  I.  publiflied  from  the  originals, 

SGlafgow,  1766.  13.  An  accoinit  of  the 
prefervaiion  of  Charles  II.  after  the  bat- 
le  of  Worcefter,  drawn  up  by  himfelf; 
c  which  are  added,  his  letters  lo  feveral 

jptrfons,  Glafgow,  1766.  74.  The  fecret 
rorrefpondence  between  fir  Robert  Cecil 

"iud  James  VI.  izmo.  1766.  15.  A 
-at.ilugue  of  the  lords  of  felTion,  from  the 
ii-ititution  of  the  college  of  juftice,  m  the 
f ;  ir  1532,  with  hiftorical  notes,  Edinb. 
1767,  4to.  16.  The  private  correfpon- 
h-;.ce  of  doctor  Francis  Atterbury,  bifhop 
:f  Rocherter,  and  his  friends,  in  1725, 
?cver  before  publifhed,  1768,  4to.  17. 
An  examination  of  fome  of  the  arguments 
Mr  the  high  antiquity  of  regiam  majet^a- 
■ -ir;  ;  and  an  inquiry  intJ  thesuthenticity  of 
'lie  leges  Malcolmi,4to.  Edinb.  1769.  18. 
Hiftorical  memoirs  concerning  the  provir- 

|:ial  councils  of  the  fcottifli  clergy,  from  the 
earliell  accounts  of  theaeia  of  the  reforma- 

ition,  4to.  Edinb.  176^.  19.  Canons  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the 
provincial  councils  held  at  Perth,  anno 
1242  and  1269,  4to.  Edinb  1769.  20. 
Antieni  fcottifh  poems,  publifhed  from  the 
manufcript  of  George  Bannatyne,  156S, 
Edinb.  t::mo.  1770.  21.  The  additional 
cafe  of  Elizsbeih,  claiming  the  title  and 
dignity  of  countefs  of  Sutherland,  410. 
22.  Remarks  on  the  hifVory  of  Scotland, 

(Edinb.    1773,  l2mo.       23.   Hubertl  Lan- 

'fuefi  epillols  ad  Philippum  Sydiieium 
M'-iit^m  angluiH  accurant:  D.  Daliyraple 


de  Hallcs  eq.  8vo.  Edinb.  1776.  24. 
Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  acceflion  of 
Malcolm  III.  furnamed  Canmore,  to  the 
accelFion  of  Robert  I.  Edinb.  1776.  25. 
Tables  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  from  Malcolm  III.  to  Robert  I- 
26.  Chronological  abridgment  of  the  vo- 
lume. The  appendix  contains  viii  diil'er- 
tations.  27.  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
the  acceflion  of  Robert  1.  furnamed  Bruce, 
to  the  accefiion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart, 
4to.  1779,  with  an  appendix  containing  ix 
differtations.  28.  Account  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Smyrna  and  Lyons,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, with  explanatory  notes,  Edinb.  1776. 
29.  Remains  of  chriltian  antiquity,  Edinb. 
1778,  3  vols.  30.  Odfavius,  a  dialogue 
by  Marcus  Minucius  Felix,  Edinb.    1781. 

31.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  perfecu^ 
tors  died  ;  by   Laiflantius,   Edinb.     17S2. 

32.  Euciani  Coelii  Fiimiani  Ladtantii  di- 
vinarum  inftitutionum  liber  quintus,  feu 
dejuilitia,  1777.  33.  Difquiliiions  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  chrillian 
church,  Glafgow,  1783.  34.  Sketch  of 
the  life  sf  John  Barclay,  4to.  1786.  35. 
Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Hamilton  a  fe- 
cular  prieft  who  lived  about  1 600,  410.  36. 
Sketch  of  the  life  of  fir  James  Ramfay,  a 
general  ofllccr  in  the  armies  of  Cullavus 
Adolphus  king  of  Sweden.  37.  Life  of 
George  Leflie,  4:0.  38.  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mark  Alex.  Boyd,  4to.  39.  The 
opinions  of  Sarah  ducheis  dowagci  of 
Marlborough,  publifhed  from  her  origi- 
nal MSS.  i2mo.  17S8.  40.  Theaddrefs 
of  Q  Septim.  Tertullian  to  Scapula  Ter- 
tullus,  proconful  of  Africa,  izir.o.  Edinb. 
1793, 

earl 
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earl  of  Hertford,  late  duke  of  Somerfct.  During  his  zitcnd^ 
ance  on  that  noble  youth,  he  employed  ibme  of  his  leifure  hourd 
in  adapting  Milton's  *'  Mafque  at  Ludlow  Caille"  to  the  ftagej 
by  a  judicious  inlertion  of  feveral  fongs  vend  palrages  felefted 
from  other  of  Milton's  works,  as  veil  as  of  feveral  fongs  anc^ 
other  elegant  additions  of  his  own,  fuited  to  the  characters,  am 
to  tlie  manner  of  the  original  author.  He  rendered  it  a  ve 
acceptable  prefent  to  the  public;  and  it  itill  continues  one 
the  moft  favourite  dramatic  entertainments,  under  the  title  of 
"  Comus,  a  mafque,"  being  fet  to  mufic  b-y  Dr.  Arne.  Befides 
this,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  firil  performed  by  Mr. 
Quin  in  the  charadler  of  Comus,  and  by  Mrs.  Gibber  in  that  of 
the  lady.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  to  Dnlton's  honour^ 
that,  during  the  run  of  this  piece,  he  induflrioufly  fought  out  9 
grand-daughter  of  Mikon's,  oppreJTed  both  by  age  and  penury  y 
and  procured  her  a  benefit  from  this  play,  the  profits  of  which 
to  her  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  upwards  of  120I.  A  bad  ftate  of 
health  prevented  him  from  attending  his  pupil  abroad,  and 
faved  him  the  mortification  of  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  death*, 
for  he  died  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  Soon  after, 
■fueceeding  to  a  fellcwfhip  in  his  college,  he  entered  into  order^.j 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  fociety. 

He  now  applied  himfelf  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  hilif 
function,  and  was  noticed  as  an  able  pre:icher  at  the  univerfity( 
As  fuch,  he  was  employed  by  Seeker,  afterwards  archbilhop 
Canterbury,  as  his  alTiftant  at  St.  James's.  He  was  prefent 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  ivlary  at  Hill  by  the  late  duke  of  Somerfet 
and,  upon  his  recommendation,  promoted  by  the  king  to  a  pre- 
bend of  Worcelter  •,  at  which  place  he  died  in  1763.  He  rnar-^ 
tied  a  filler  of  fir  Francis  Goiling,  an  alderman  of  London,  of 
whom  he  left  no  furviving  idue.  He  had  publiihed,  i.  A  volume^ 
of  fermons,  1757  ;  and,  before  that,  2.  Two  epiftlcs,  writtcrf  ' 
1735,  1744,  4to.  3.  A  defcriptlve  poem,  addrefled  to  twtf 
ladies,  at  their  return  from  viewing  the  coal  mines  near  White-  ' 
haven  ;  to  which  are  added  fomc  thoughts  on  building  and 
planting,  to  fir  James  Lowther,  of  Lowther  hall,  bart.  i755,4to- 
This  entertaining  poeni  defcribes,  in  a  poetical  and  philofophi- 
cal  manner,  the  real  defcent  of  two  fair  heroines  into  the  lub- 
terraneous,  and  indeed  fubmarine,  regions  ;  the  mines,  which 
are  remarkable  for  many  fingularities  ;  Savery's  fire-engine  > 
and  the  remainder  is  employed  in  a  furvey  of  the  improvements 
in  Whitehaven,  by  the  great  commerce  thefe  mines  occafion  jr 
and  in  a  very  elegant  difplay  of  the  beauties  of  the  adjacent 
country.  4.  Remarks  on  twelve  hiftorical  defigns  of  Raphael^ 
-and  the  Mufeum  Gr?ecum  8c  Egyptiacum  ;  illuftrated  by  prints 
from  Mr.  Richard  Dalton's  drawings. 

Richard  Dalton  his  brother  was  librarian  to  his  majefty  j 
3  and 
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nd  befides  the  prints  of  antiquities  here  mentioned,  publiflied 
':  defcription  of  certain  prints,  from  drawings  made  by  himfelf 
n  the  fpot,  of  the  procefTion  to  Mecca." 

DALZIEL  (Thomas),  among  many  other  officers,  was  taken 
rifoner   at  the   unfortunate  defeat  at  AVorcefter,  and  fent  to 
he  tower  ;  from  whence,  he  found  means  to  make  his  efcape, 
nd  went  to  Ruflia  ;  where  the  tzar,  at  that  time  reigning,  made 
,iim  a  general  :  But  fome  time  after  the  reftoration  of  the  royal 
|amily,  he  gave  up  his  commiflion,  and  repairing  to  Charles  U. 
|/as,  in  confideration  of  his  eminent  ferviees,  conftituted  com- 
'nander  in  chief  of  his  majelliy's  forces  in  Scotland  j  in  which 
loft  he  continued  till  his  death,  excepting  only  one  fortnight, 
vhen  he  was  fuperfeded  by  tlie  duke  of  Monmouth,  fome  davs 
)efore  the  action  at  Bothwell  bridge.     He  was  bred  up  very 
lardy  from  his  youth,  both  in   diet  and  clothing,     tie  never 
vore  boots,  nor  above  one  coat,  wliich  was  clofe  to  Iris  body, 
vith   clofe  fleeves,   like  thofe  we  call  jockey-coats.     He  never 
■vore  a  peruke  j  nor  did  he  fhave  his  beard  after  the  death  of. 
ang  Charles  I.     Latterly,  his  head  was  bald,  which  he  covered 
)nly  with  a  beaver  hat,  the  brim  of  which  was  not  above  three 
nches  broad.     Kis  beard  was  white  and  bufhy,  and  yet  reached 
ilmoil   to   his   girdle.     He   ufually  went  to  London  once  or 
:wice  in  a  year,  and  then  only  to  kifs  the  king's  hand,  who  had 
I   great   elteem   for  his  worth  and  valour.     Plis  unufual  drefs 
md  figure,  when  he  was  in  London,  never  failed  to  draw  after 
lim  a  great  crowd  of  boys,  and  other  young  people,  who  con- 
;l;:ntly  attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  rollowed  him  with  huzzas> 
\3  he  went  to  court,  or  returned  from  it.     As  he  was  a  man  of 
,!iumour,  he  would  always  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when 
jhe  left  them  at  the  door,  to  go  iil  to  the  king;  and  v/ould  let 
'thern   know    exactly  at  what  hour  he  intended  to  come  out 
|igaln,  and  return  to  his  lodgings.     When  the  king  walked  in 
\the  park,  attended  by  fome  of  his  courtiers,  and  Dalziel  in  his 
'company,  the  fame  crowds  would  always  be  after  him,  fhev/ing 
,kheir  admiration  at  his  beard  and  drefe,  fo  that  the  king  could 
hardly  pafs  on  for  the  crowd  ;  upon  which  his  majefty  bid  the 
devil  take  Dalziel,  for  bringing  fuch   a  rabble  of  boys  together 
to  have  their  guts  fqueezed  out,  v/hilll  they  gaped  at  his  long 
beard    and   antic  habit ;  requefting  him  at  the  fame  time  (as 
Dalziel  ufed  to  exprefs  it)  to  fliave  and  drefs  like  other  chrif- 
tians,  to  keep  the  poor  bairns  out  of  danger.    All  this  could 
never  prevail  on  him  to  part  v/ith  his  beard  ;  but  yet,   in  com- 
pliance to  his  majefty,  he  went  once  to  court  in  the  very  height 
of  the  fafhion  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  king  and  thofe  about  him 
had  laughed  fufficiently  at  the  ftrange  figure  he  made,   he  re- 
aflumed  his  ufual  habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who  had 
inot  difcovered  him  in  his  fafluonable  drefs," 
!  DAMASCENUS 
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DAMASCENUS  (John),  an  llluarlous  father  of  the  churcli 
in  the  8th  century,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  where  liis  father, 
though  a  chrillian  by  birth  and  education,  had  the  place  oi 
counfellor  of  flate  to  the  Saracen  caliph.  He  was  liberally 
educated  in  his  father's  houfe  by  a  private  tutor,  under  whom 
he  made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and 
alfo  imbibed  a  ftrong  zeal  tor  religion  :  and  he  was  thought  a 
man  of  fuch  uncommon  parts  and  attainments,  that,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  place  of  counfellor 
of  ftate.  Damafcenus  was  ordained  pricft  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  returned  im- 
mediately to  liis  monaflery.  He  died  about  750,  leaving  be- 
}iind  him  many  compofitions  of  various  kinds.  His  v/orks 
have  been  often  printed  -,  but  the  befl  edition  of  them  is  that  of 
Paris  1712,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher  and  writer,  ] 
of  the  ftoic  fchool  as  forne  fay,  of  the  peripatetic  according  to  | 
others,   was  born  at  Damafcus,   and   (louriihed  fo  late  as  540,  \ 
■when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.     If  great  mailers  can  make  i 
a  great  fcholar  or  philofopher,  Damafcius  muft  have  been  one  ;  <i 
for  he  feems  to  have  had  every  advantage  of  this  kind.     Theon,  ;: 
we   are  told,  was  his  mafter  in    rhetoric;  ludorus  in  logic  j, 
Marinus,  the  fuccefibr  of  Proclus  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  in  [ 
geometry  and  arithmetic  ;  Zenodotus,  the  fuccellbr  of  Marinus,'' 
in  philofophy  -,  and  Ammonius  in  ailronomy,  and  the  doftrines 
of  Plato.     He  wrote  the  life  of  his  mafter  Ifidorus,  and  dedi- . 
cated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned  and  philofophic  lady,  who  [ 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Ifidorus.     In  this  Life,  which  was  copioully 
written,   Damafcius  frequently  attacked  the  chriftian  religion  ; 
yet  obliquely,  it   is  faid,  and  with  fome  referve  and  timidity : 
for  chrillianity  was  then  too  firmly  ellablifned,  and  protefted  by 
its   numbers,  to  endure  any  open  attacks  with  impiinitv.     Of 
this  Life  however  we  have  nothing  remaining,  but  fome  extracts 
which  Photius  has  prefcrved  •,  v^'ho  alfo  r.cquaints   us  with  an- 
other work  of  Damafcius,  of  the  philofophic,  or,  iC  you  will,  of 
the  theologic  kind.     This  vvas  divided  into  four  books  •,   i.  De 
admirandis  opcribus    2.  Admirand^e  narrationes  de  dcemonibus. 
3.  De  animarum  apparitionibus  port:  obitum  admirandx  narra- 
tiones.  The  fourth  we  know  not  what  •,  the  tide  not  being  pre- 
ferved.     If  this  work  had  been  extant,  we  fliould  probably  have 
had  another  proof,   that  the  heathens  of  thole  times  were  no 
Icfs    credulous    and    fuperllitious   than   the  chriliians  of  thofc: 
times ;  but  it  is  loft.     Damafcius  fucceeded  Theon  in  the  rhe- 
torical   fchool,  over  which  he  prefided  nine  years  ;  and  after- 
wards L:dorus  in  that  of  philofophy  at  Athens,  in  v/hich  fitua- 
tion  it  is  iuppokd  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

DAMIAN  (Pete.-.),  cardinal  and  bifliop  of  Oftia,  (louriilied 
'  7  ia 
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the  1  ith  century,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  very  honeft  man. 
c  had  been  a  benedi£tine,  and,  it  is  thought,  would  always 
ve  preferred  folitude  to  the  dignities  of  the  church,  if  he 
d  not  been  forced,  as  it  were,  to  accept  tliem.  He  publicly 
'i>icnincd    the  liberty  which  the   popes  took  c>f  oppofnig  the 

rors  in  the  wav  of  v/ar  •,  aiErming,  that  the  olFices  of  em- 
r  and  pope  are  diftindl:,  and  that  the  emperors  ought  not 
jneddle  with  wliat  belongs  to  the  popes,  nor  the  popes  with 
li.it  belongs  to  the  emperors.  '*  As  the  fon  of  God,"  fays  he, 
lurmounted  all  the  obftacles  of  worldly  power,  not  by  the 
verity  of  vengeance,  but  by  the  lively  majefty  of  an  invincible 
ti.^nce,  fo  has  he  taught  us  rather  to  bear  the  fury  of  the 
Olid  with  conltancy,  tlian  to  take  up  arms  againfl  thofe  who 
Ic'iid  us  ;  efpecially  fince  between  the  royalty  and  the  prieft- 
10  I  there  is  fuch  a  diftinction  of  ofhces,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
ng  to  ufe  lecular  arms,  and  to  the  pried  to  gird  on  the  fword 
"  the  fpirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,"  &c.  This  was  (Irange 
)clrine  to  come  from  a  cardinal :  what  would  the  popes, 
lexander  VI.  or  Julius  II.  have  faid  to  it  ?  Damian  defcribed 
To  in  a  very  lively  manner  tlie  enormous  vices  of  his  age,  in 
veral  of  his  works  •,   in  his  Gomorrhseus  particularly,  which, 

.;h  pope  Alexander  il.  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  it,  has  never- 
...jis  been  preferved.  Damian's  works  were  printed  at  Paris 
:   1663. 

D AMIENS,  a  native  of  France,  executed  March  28,  1757, 
r  attempting  to  aiTalhnate  the  king.  For  the  form  and  man- 
cv  of  his  execution,  the  very  idea  of  which  makes  humanity 
ludder,  fee  the  article  CHASFEL. 

DAMOCLES,  a  flatterer  of  the  tyrant  Dlonynus,  affefling, 
pon  fome  occafion  or  other,  to  admire  the  fortune  of  that 
fiiicc  ;  Dionyfius,  to  convince  him.  that  princes  are  not  always 
I  happy  as  they  feem  to  be,  invited  him  to  a  feaft ;  and  caufed 
naked  fu'ord  to  be  hung  over  his  head,  which  was  only  held 
f  a  fmgle  hair.  Damocles,  extren-icly  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of 
IS  perilous  fituation,  changed  his  opnion  at  once;  and,  for 
's  own  particular,  begged  of  Dionyfius,  that  he  might  retire 
cm  court  and  high  life  into  that  mediocrity  C*  condition, 
liere  no  danger  v/as,  and  where  he  fiiould  not  be  fubje£l  to 
r^verfe  of  fortune. 

DAMOCRirUS,  a  greek  I/r.lovian,  is  the  author  of  two 
orks  :  the  firlt.  Of  the  art  of  ranging  an  army  in  order  of  bat- 
e;  the  fecond.  Of  the  Jews;  in  which  he  relates  that  they 
^orfliipped  the  head  of  an  afs,  and  that  they  every  year  feized 
n  a  pilgrim,  whom  they  facrificed.  When  this  author  lived  is 
X)t  known. 

■  DAMPIER  (John),  born  at  Blols  ;  after  having  made  him- 

:lf  a  name  among  the  advocates  of  the  great  council,  he  en- 
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tered  of  the  cordeliers,  and  became  director  of  a  convent  o 
nuns  at  Orleans,  where  he  died  before  the  year  1550.  He  ac 
quired  great  celebrity  by  his  latin  poems,  written  in  the  tafte  o 
Catullus.  1  hey  have  been  coUefted  in  the  firft  volume  of  th«j 
Deliciae  poctarum  Galloruni. 

DAIsIPIER  (Capt.  William),  a  famous  englifli  voyager,  waj' 
defcendcd  from  a  good  family  in  Somerfetfliire,  and  born  irj 
1652;  but  lofing  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  fcnt  t( 
fea,  where  he  foon  dillinguiflied  himfelf,  particularly  in  th( 
South  Sea.  lie  aflbciated  himfelf  with  Capt.  Cook,  in  onler  t( 
cruize  on  the  Spaniards;  and,  Aug.  23,  1683,  failed  fron 
Achamac  in  Virginia  for  the  Cape  de  Verde  iilands.  Afte 
touching  at  feveral  of  them,  he  fleered  for  the  ftreights  of  Ma 
gellan  ;  but,  th«  wind  being  againft  them,  they  flood  over  fo 
the  Guinea  coafl,  and  in  a  few  days  anchored  at  the  mouth  0 
Sherborough  river,  where  the  (hips  crew  were  hofpitably  re 
ceived  by  the  inhabitants,  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Soutl 
Seas  through  the  flreights  of  Magellan  ;  and,  arriving  at  the  ifl 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  took  on  board  a  Molkito  Indian,  who  hai 
been  left  in  that  uninhabited  place  above  three  years  before 
After  flaying  14  days  at  this  illand,  they  fet  fail  April  8,  1684 
fleering  towards  the  line,  off  the  iilands  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  too 
feveral  prizes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Galiipagoiflands,  and  fron 
thence  to  cape  bianco,  where  captain  Cook  was  interred.  July  15 
Mr.  Edward  Davis  was  appointed  captain  in  the  room  of  Cooli 
failed  the  next  day  towards  Rio  Leja,  and  from  thence  to  th 
gulph  of  Amapalla-,  and  Sept.  20th  came  to  an  anchor  in  th 
iiland  of  Plata.  Here  they  made  a  defcent  upon  Plata,  attacke 
the  fort,  and  took  it  witli  little  oppofition.  But  finding  that  th 
governor  and  inhabitants  had  quitted  the  town,  and  carried  c 
their  money,  goods  and  provifions,  they  fet  fire  to  it :  and  al 
terwards  failed  for  Guaiquil,  and  attacked  it,  but  without  fuc 
cefs. 

They  entered  now  the  bay  of  Panama  :  for  their  defign  wa 
to  look  into  fome  river  unfrequented  by  the  Spaniards,  in  fearc 
of  canoes  •,  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  rive 
St.  Jago,  on  account  cf  its  nearnefs  to  the  illand  of  Gallo,  i 
which  there  is  much  gold,  and  fafe  anchorage  for  fliips.  Dan 
pier  with  fome  others,  in  four  canoes,  ventured  to  row  f 
leagues  up  the  river  ;  but  che  Indians,  at  their  approach,  g( 
into  their  canoe*,  and  paddled  away  againft  the  ftream  muc 
fafler  than  they  could  follow.  They  therefore  returned  the  ne: 
morning,  in  order  to  fail  for  the  ifland  of  Gallo  ;  and  in  the 
way  took  a  fpanifh  pacquetboat,  fent  with  difpatches  from  P; 
nama  to  Lima,  by  which  they  learned,  that  the  armada,  bein 
arrived  from  Spain  at  Porto  Bello,  waited  for  the  plate  fleet  froi 
Lima,  which  made  them  refolve  to  rendezvous  among  the  king 
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pearl  iflands,  by  which  all  the  (liips  bound  to  Panama  from  Li- 
la  mull;  neceiTarily    pafs.     On  May  28th  they  difcovered  the 

anifh  fleet ;  but  night  approaching,  they  exchanged  only  a  few 
lOt.  The  fpanifti  admiral,  by  the  artifice  of  a  falfe  light,  got 
le  weather-gage  of  them  the  next  day,  and  came  up  to  them 
ith  full  fail,  which  obliged  them  to  make  a  running  fight  of  it 
11  round  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  thus  their  long-proje(£l:ed  de- 
gn  ended  unfuccefsfully.  They  failed  now  for  the  ifland  of 
)uibo,  where  they  found  captain  Harris;  and  as  their  late  at- 

mpt  at  fea  had  been  fruitlefs,  they  refolved  to  try  their  for- 
iue  by  land,  by  attacking  the  city  of  Leon,  on  the  coafh  of 
lexico.  This  place  they  took  and  burnt,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
iCJa,  which  they  alfo  took. 

Here  Dampier  left  captain  Davis,  and  went  onboard  captain 
iwan,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  by  obtaining  a  more  per- 
siSt  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  JVIexico.  They  conti- 
lued  failing  to  the  weftward,  till  they  came  to  Guatulco,  one 
if  the  befl  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  ;  and  from  thence 
o  cape  Cerientes,  where  they  waited  fome  time  in  hopes  of 
aeeting  with  a  galleon,  of  which  they  had  received  informa- 
ian.  They  continued  cruizing  off  this  cape  till  Jan.  i,  when 
heir  provifions  being  exhaufted,  they  ileered  to  the  valley  of 
iTalderas.to  procure  a  fupply  of  beef.  And  while  they  were  en- 
aged  in  this  neceffary  bufmefs,  the  Manilla  fliip  paffed  by  them 
o  the  eaftward.  After  this  they  fteered  towards  California,  and 
inchored  in  one  of  the  Tres  Maria  iflands.  Dampier  having  been 
bng  fick  of  a  dropfy,  was  here  buried  for  about  half  an  hour  up 
o  the  neck  in  land,  which  threw  him  into  a  profufe  fweat ;  and 
)eing  afterwards  wrapped  up  warm,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  tent, 
bund  great  benefit  from  this  extraordinary  remedy. 

Their  fuccefs  in  this  part  of  the  world  having  been  very  In- 
lifFerent,  and  there  appearing  no  probability  of  its  mending, 
jwan  and  Dampier  agreed  to  fteer  their  courfe  for  the  Ealt-In- 
lies.  They  failed  to  St.  Johns  illand,  and  to  the  Pifcadores,  to 
Bouton  ifland,  to  New  Holland,  to  Tried  ;  and  arriving  at  Ni- 
obar,  Dampier  with  others  was  left  on  fliore,  and  treated  with 
Treat  civility  by  the  inh.^hitants.  He  however  left  them,  and 
irrived  at  the  engiifli  fatfory  at  Achen  ;  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  captain  Bowry,  who  would  have  perfuaded  him 
o  fail  with  him  to  Perfia  in  quality  of  boatfwain  :  but  he  de- 
slined  accepting  of  this  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  ftate  of 
Kis  health.  He  afterwards  engaged  with  captain  Weldon,  un- 
der whom  he  maJe  feveral  trading  voyages,  for  upwards  of  l^ 
months,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  gunner  to  an  englifh  fac- 
itory  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coaft  he  (laid  till  1691,  and  then 
•embarked  for  England,  when  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape 
by  creeping  through  one  of  the  port-holes ;  for  the  governor 
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had  revoked  his  promife  of  allowing  him  to  depart,  but  hi 
brought  off  his  journal  and  molt  valuable  papers.  He  arrived 
in  the  Downs  Sept.  i6;  and  being  in  want  of  money,  fold  his 
property  in  a  painted  Indian  prince,  who  was  carried  about  for 
a  fight,  and  fliewn  for  money.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have 
been  concerned  in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the  merchants  of 
Briftol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  captain  Woocies  Ro- 
gers, which  failed  in  Aug.  1708,  and  returned  Sept.  171IJ  a 
voyage  attended  with  many  fingular  circumilances,  and  a  great 
number  of  curious  and  entertaining  events.  We  have  no  fur- 
ther particulars  of  his  life  or  death.  His  Voyage  round  the 
AVorld  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through  many  editicns. 

DANCHE  r  (Anthony),  a  french  poet,  was  born  at  Riorn 
in  1671  J  and  weut  to  Paris,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very- 
early  in  the  republic  of  letters.  At  ig,  he  was  invited  to  Char- 
tres,  to  be  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  •,  which  office  he  difchargcd  with 
high  repute  for  four  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted his  labours  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre;  for 
which  he  continued  to  write  fongs,  operas,  and  tragedies,  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  infcriptions  in  1706,  and  of  the  french  academy  in  1712. 
He  had  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  and  died  at  Paris  1748}  '  n 
after  having  long  poflefTed  the  efteem  of  the  public,  as  well  by 
his  integrity  as  by  his  writings.  His  works  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Paris  1751,  in  4  vols.  i2mo. 

DANDINI  (Jerome),  an  Italian  jefuit,  was  born  at  Cefena 
in  the  ecclefiallical  ftate,  in  1554 ;  and  was  the  firft  of  his  order 
■who  taught  philofophy  at  Paris.  He  bore  feveral  honourable 
offices  in  the  focicty  ;  for,  befides  teaching  divinity  at  Padua, 
he  was  re6lor  of  the  feveral  colleges  at  Ferrara,  Forli,  Bologna, 
Parma,  and  Milan ;  vifitor  in  the  provinces  of  Venice,  Tou- 
loufe,  and  Guienne  •,  provincial  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Milanefe. 
He  taught  philofophy  in  Perugia  1596,  when  he  was  pitched 
upon  by  Clement  Vill.  to  be  his  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  of 
mount  Libanus.  He  embarked  at  Venice  in  July  the  fame  year, 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  Auguft  the  year  following.  The 
french  tranflation,  which  was  made  of  his  journey  to  mount 
Libanus,  by  father  Simon,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675, 
and  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1685.  Dandini's  book  was 
printed  at  Cefena  in  1656,  under  the  title  of  '*  Miffiona  apofto- 
iica  al  patriarcha  e  Maroniti  del  Monte  Libano.**  It  contains 
the  relation  of  his  journey  to  the  Maronites  and  to  Jerufalem  ; 
but  father  Simon  has  left  out  the  journey  to  Jerufalem  in  his 
tranflation,  becaufe,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  v/hat  has 
been  obferved  by  travellers  already.  Dandini  died  at  Forli 
1634,  aged  80.  His  commentary  on  the  three  books  of  Arlf- 
totle  de  Anima  was  printed  at  Paris  161 1,  in  folio;  and  after 
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Ills  death,  his  Ethics  Was  printed  at  Cefena  165 1,  In  the  fame 
fize. 

DANDINI  (PiETRo),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1646,  and  received  his  firfl:  inftru£lion  in  the  art  of 
painting  from  Valerio  Spada,  who  excelled  in  fmall  drawings 
with  a  pen.  Whilft  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  tlvat  artift  he 
gave  fuch  evident  proofs  of  a  ready  genius,  that  he  was  then 
placed  as  a  difciple  with  his  uncle  Vincentio  Dandini,  a  mafter  of 
great  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been  bred  up  under 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  mod  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  fhudylng  the  works  of  thofe  who  were  mofl 
dillinguiflied ;  and  refided  for  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronefe. 
He  next  viiired  Parma  and  Modena,  to  defign  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio  ;  omitting  no  opportunity  that  might  contribute  to  im- 
prove his  hand  or  his  judgment.  When  he  returned  to  Flo-: 
rence,  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  grand  duchefs  Vi£loria, 
and  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetually  employed,  in 
frefco  painting  as  well  as  in  oil  j  his  fubjecSls  being  taken  not 
only  from  facred  or  fabulous  hiftory,  but  from  his  own  inven- 
tion and  fancy,  which  frequently  furnifhed  him  with  fuch  as 
were  odd  and  fmgular,  and  efpecially  with  whimfical  caricatures. 
He  died  in  (712. — This  mailer  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
imitating  the  Ityle  of  even  the  molt  celebrated  antient  painters 
of  every-Tchool,  particularly  Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tintoretto  j 
and  with  a  force  and  elegance,  equal  to  his  fubje^Sls  of  hiftory, 
he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes,  architecture,  flowers,  fruit, 
battles,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewife  lea-pieces  j  proving 
himfelf  an  unlverfal  artift,  and  excellent  in  every  thing  he  un- 
dertook. He  had  a  fon,  O6lavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profeflion,  and  was  an  honour  to  his 
family  and  his  country. 

DANDINI  (C^sare),  hiftory  painter,  was  born  at  Florence  5 
and  was  the  elder  brother  and  flrft  inftru(ftor  of  Vincentio  Dan- 
dini the  unck  of  Pietro.  This  mafter  had  fuccefllvely  ftudied  as  a 
difciple  with  Cavalier  Curradi,  Paffignano,  and  Chriftofano  Al- 
lori  5  from  whom  he  acquired  a  very  pleafing  manner  of  defign- 
ing  and  colouring.  He  was  extren:iely  correct  in  his  drawing, 
and  finifhed  his  pictures  highly.  Several  noble  altar  pieces  in 
the  churches  of  Florence  are  of  his  hand  ;  and  one,  which  is  in 
the  chapel  TAnnonciata,  is  particularly  admired. 

DANDINI  (Hercule  Francois),  count,  and  profeflbr  jd 
law  at  Padua,  born  in  1691,  is  the  author  of  feveral  works. 
The  principal  of  them  are  :  I.  De  Forenfi  fcribendi  ratlone.  2. 
De  fervitutibus  prxdiorum  interpretationes  per  eplftolas,  &c. 
He  died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  56,  with  the  reputation  of  a  great 
fchoiar. 
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DANDRE-BARDON  (Michael  FRAN901S),  one  of  the 
profeflbrs  of  the  academy  of  painting,  profeflbr  of  the  fcholars 
protefled  by  the  frcnch  king  for  hiftory,  fable,  geography,  &c. 
was  born  22d  May  1700,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  died  the  14th 
of  April  1 7 S3.  He  diftinguiflied  himfelf  both  as  a  painter  and 
as  a  writer.  He  fucceeded  more  particularly  in  hiltorical  pic- 
tures. Of  his  writings  there  are  feveral  pieces  in  verfe  and  in 
profe.  We  (hall  not  fpecify  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  as  they 
are  not  above  mediocrity.  As  to  the  latter,  the  chief  of  them 
are  :  1.  Conference  on  the  utility  that  artifts  may  draw  from  a 
courfe  of  univerfal  hiftory.  2.  Life  of  Carlo  Vanloo,  1765, 
lamo.  3.  Trcatife  on  painting,  followed  by  an  eftay  on  fculp- 
ture,  1765,  2  vols.  i2mo.  This  is  the  moft  known  of  his 
works.  4-  Anecdotes  on  the  death  of  Bouchardon,  1764,  8vo. 
"Dandre-Bardon  had  an  afFeftion  for  all  the  arts,  poffefled  a  very 
diverfified  erudition,  and  in  fociety  was  fenfible,  upright,  and 
friendly. 

DANDRIEU  (Jean  Francois),  a  famous  mufician,  died  at 
Paris  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  1^6  ;  was  complete  mafter  of  the 
organ  and  the  harpfichord.  He  wasnolefs  excellent  in  compo- 
fition.  For  tafte  and  talents  he  is  generally  compared  with  the 
celebrated  Couperin.  There  are  of  his  three  books  of  pieces 
for  the  harpfichord,  and  one  of  leflbns  for  the  organ,  with  a  fet 
of  pieces  for  chriftmas,  very  much  admired  by  the  connoifleurs ; 
his  mufic  is  notlefs  various  than  harmonious. 

DANlAU  (Lambert),  Dan^eus,  a  calvinift  preacher,  born 
at  Orleans  about  1530,  difciple  of  the  famous  Ann  de  Bourg, 
taught  theology  at  Leyden.  He  died  at  Caftres  in  1596,  at  the 
age  of  66.  He  pubiilhed  :  1.  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
Mark.  2.  A  poetical  fyftem  of  geography.  3.  Aphorifmi  po- 
litici  &  militares.     Leyden  1638.    i2mo. 

DANES  (Peter),  born  in  1497  at  Paris  of  a  noble  family, 
lludied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  without  taking  the  doctor's 
hood.  He  contented  himfelf  with  deferving  it.  Being  ap- 
pointed by  Francis  L  to  open  the  greek  fchool  at  the  college- 
royal,  he  was  profeflbr  there  for  five  years,  and  had  fcholars 
that  afterwards  fignalized  themfelves.  He  next  became  pre- 
ceptor and  confeflbr  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  He 
was  fenl  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  a  very  fine 
fpeech  in  1546.  It  was  during  the  felhon  of  this  council  that 
he  was  made  bilhcp  of  Lavaur  in  ■«557.  Sponde  and  de  Thou 
have  handed  down  to  us  an  ingenious  anfwer  of  this  prelate. 
One  day  that  Nicholas  Pfaume,  bilhop  of  Verdun,  was  fpeak- 
ing  with  great  vehemence  againft  the  abufes  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  bifhop  of  Orvietto,  looking  at  the  Frenchman,  faid 
with  a  bitter  fneer  :  "  Gallus  cantat."  *'  Utinam,"  replied  the 
biftiop  of  Lavaur,  *'  ad  illud  gallicinium  Petrus  refipifceret  !" 
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This  prelate  died  at  Paris  the  23d  of  April  15771  at  the  age  of 
80.  He  had  been  married.  When  news  was  brouglit  him  of 
the  death  of  his  only  fon,  he  retired  for  a  moment  into  his  clo- 
fet ;  and,  on  rejoining  the  company,  "  Let  us  be  comforted,", 
faid  he,  "  the  poor  have  gained  their  caufe."  This  worthy  pre- 
late was  wont  to  diftribute  a  part  of  his  revenues  among  the 
poor.  With  the  erudition  of  a  true  fcholar  he  had  the  talent 
of  fpeaking  well,  a  great  fweetnefs  of  character,  and  a  perfect 
fimplicity  of  manners.  His  cuflom  was  to  write  much,  and 
almoft  always  to  conceal  his  name.  It  has  been  fulpected  by 
fome  critics  that  the  tenth  book  of  the  hiflory  of  France,  by 
Paulus  .i^ilmilius,  is  his.  At  lead  it  was  Danes  who  fent  it  from 
Venice  to  the  printer  Vafcofan.  His  Opufcula  were  colleQed 
and  printed  in  1731,  4to.  by  the  care  of  Peter  Hilary  Danes  of 
the  fame  family  with  the  bifhop  of  Lavaur.  The  editor  has 
adorned  this  colleclion  with  the  life  of  his  kinfman,  who  had 
been  a  difciple  of  Budceus  and  of  John  Ijafcarls.  The  abbe 
Lenglet  du  Frefnoi  attributes  to  P.  Danes,  two  Apologies  for 
king  Henry  II.  printed  in  latin  in  1542,  4to. 

DANET  (Peter),  a  French  abbe,  was  of  the  number  of 
thofe  learned  perfons,  who  were  pitched  upon  by  the  duke  of 
Montaufier  to  illuftrate  claflical  authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dau- 
phin. He  had  Phxdrus  allotted  to  his  fiiare,  which  he  pub- 
lilhed  with  a  latin  interpretation  and  notes.  He  was  the  author 
alfo  of  adi(fl:ionary,  which  was  once  in  great  rcquelt,  but  is  now 
grown  obfolete  ;  and  of  fome  other  works.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1709. 

DANGEAU  (Louis  Courcillon  de),  member  of  the 
french  academy,  abbot  of  Fontaine-Daniel  and  of  Clermont, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  January  1643,  where  he  died  Jan.  i,  1723, 
at  the  age  of  80.  Few  people  of  condition  have  been  fo  fond 
of  the  belles-lettres  as  he,  and  have  taken  fuch  pains  to  render 
the  ftudy  of  them  eafy  and  agreeable.  He  invented  feveral 
new  methods  for  learning  hiltory,  heraldry,  geography,  genealo- 
gy, the  interefls  of  fovereigns,  and  the  french  grammar.  The 
literary  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  fome  tra£ls,  en  thefe  feve- 
ral particulars,  i.  New  method  for  learning  hiftorical  geogra- 
phy, 1706,  2  vols,  folio.  2.  The  principles  of  heraldry,  in  14 
plates,  1 7 15,  4to.  3.  Hiftorical  game  of  the  kings  of  France  ; 
■which  is  played  like  the  game  of  the  goofe  or  the  fnake,  with 
a  little  book  by  way  of  explanation.  4.  Refie£lions  on  all  the 
parts  of  grammar,  1684,  i2mo.  5.  Of  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror, 1738.  8vo.  But  his  principal  work  is  the  firft,  and  part  of 
the  fecondjof  the  dialogues  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  ufually 
attributed  to  the  abbe  de  Choifi.  This  book  is  common  enough  ; 
but  his  other  productions  are  more  fcarce,  becaufe  he  printed 
only  a  fmall  number  of  copies,  which  he  diftributed  among  his 
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friends.  The  abbe  de  Dangeau  was  maftcr  of  a  great  variety 
of  languages  :  the  greek,  the  latin,  the  italian,  the  fpanifti,  the 
portuguefe,  the  german  and  its  derivatives.  His  virtues,  how- 
ever, were  far  fuperior  to  his  knowledge.  "  His  humanity  to- 
wards the  fons  and  daughters  of  misfortune  was  fuch  (fays 
M.  d'Alembert)  that,  with  but  a  moderate  fortune,  he  was  la- 
vifli  of  his  bounty  towards  the  poor,  and  added  to  his  benefits 
the  more  uncommon  benefit  of  concealing  them.  He  poflefled 
that  prudent  oeconomy,  without  which  there  qdn  be  no  genero- 
fity  j  and  which,  never  difiipating  for  the  fake  of  giving  con- 
tinually, is  always  giving  with  propriety.  His  heart  was  form- 
ed for  friendfliip,  and  for  that  reafon  he  was  not  care- 
lefs  in  placing  his  own  ;  but  when  once  it  was  obtained,  it 
was  fettled  for  ever.  If  he  had  fome  dcfetis,  it  was  perhaps 
too  much  indulgence  for  the  faults  and  the  weaknefles  of  man- 
kind ;  a  defeat,  which  by  its  fcarcenefs  is  almolt  a  virtue,  and 
of  which  few  perfons  have  to  reproach  themlelves,  even  in  re- 
gard to  their  friends.  He  pofleHed  in  the  higheft  degree  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man,  which  neither  books  nor 
genius  ever  gave  the  philofopher,  while  negleclmg  the  com- 
merce of  his  fellow  creatures.  Enjoying  the  efteem  and  the 
confidence  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom,  no  one  had 
better  advice  to  give  in  the  mod  important  affairs.  He  kept 
inviolably  the  fecrets  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Yet  his  ge- 
nerous, delicate  and  honell:  foul  difdained  diffimulation,  and 
his  prudence  was  too  enlightened  to  be  miftaken  for  artifice. 
Eafy  and  affable  in  company,  but  preferring  truth  in  all  things, 
he  never  difputed  except  in  its  defence  :  accordingly  the  lively 
intereft  he  (hewed  for  truth  on  all  fuch  occafions  gave  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  generality  an  air  of  obftinacy,  which  truth  is 
much  lefs  likely  to  find  among  miankind  than  a  cold  and  cri- 
minal indifference." 

DANGEAU  (Philip  de  Courcillon',  Marqitis  de),  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1638.  1  he  endowments 
of  his  mind  and  perfon  advanced  him  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV  ',  and  his  decided  tafle  for  literature  obtained  him  a  place 
in  the  french  academy  and  in  that  of  fciences.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  8^,  privy-councillor,  knight  of  fe-_ 
veral  orders,  grand  mailer  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  N. 
Dame  du  Mont  Carmel,  and  de  St.  Lazare  de  Jerufalem.  On 
being  invefted  with  this  laft  dignity,  he  paid  greater  attention 
than  had  been  before  fhewn  to  the  choice  of  the  chevaliers  -,  he 
revived  the  antient  pomp  at  their  reception  :  wiiich  the  farcaftic 
public  turned  into  ridicule.  But,  what  was  fuperior  to  all  ri- 
dicule, was,  that,  by  his  care,  he  procured  the  foundation  of 
upwards  of  25  commanderies,  and  employed  the  revenues  of 
the  ofEce  of  grand  mailer  to   the  common  education  of  twelve 
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young  gentlemen  of  the  bed  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
then  that  envy  forgave  his  elevation.  At  the  court  (fays  Fon- 
tenelle),  where  there  is  but  little  faith  in  probity  and  virtue, 
he  always  preferved  his  reputation  clear  and  entire.  His  con- 
verfation,  his  manners,  all  favoured  of  a  politenefs  which  was 
far  lefs  that  of  a  man  of  fafliion,  than  of  a  friendly  and  oblig- 
ing perfon.  His  wifh  at  all  times  to  play  the  part  of  a  grandee, 
might  have  been  paiTed  over,  on  account  of  the  worthinefs  of 
his  charafter.  Madame  de  Montefpan,  who  thought  him  not 
qualified  exaclly  for  that,  faid  rather  tartly,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  not  to  love  him,  and  not  to  laugh  at  him.  iiis  firil  wife 
was  Frangois  Morin,  fifter  to  the  marechal  d'Eftrees,  and  his 
fecond  the  countefs  de  Leuveftein,  of  the  palatine  houfe. 
There  are  extant  by  the  marquis  de  DangeaU,  memoirs  in  ma- 
nufcript,  from  whence  Voltaire,  Henault,  and  la  Beaumelle  have 
taken  many  curious  anecdotes.  Several  of  them  are  given  at 
a  venture.  It  was  not  aKvays  Dangeau  who  made  thefe  me- 
moirs •  *'  It  was  (according  to  the  author  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.)  an  old  ftupid  valet-de-cham.bre,  who  thought  proper  to 
make  manufcript  gazettes  of  all  the  nonfenfe,  right  or  wrong, 
that  he  could  pick  up  in  the  anti-chambers."  After  lowering 
this  phrafe,  which  is  rather  of  the  keenefi:,  the  refult  will  be, 
that  the  memoirs  which  bear  the  name  of  the  marquis  de  Dan- 
gcau  are  to  be  read  with  caution.  There  is  another  little  work 
of  his,  alfo  in  manufcript,  in  which  he  gives  the  pi£lure  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  a  very  interefting  manner,  fuch  as  he  was  among 
his  courtiers. 

DANICAN  (AndPvE),  a  native  of  Drieux,  near  Paris,  who 
had  the  fobriquet  or  nickname  of  Philidor  given  him  by  the  king 
of  France,  after  an  Italian  mufician  of  that  name.  He  was  not 
more  noted  as  the  beft  chefs-player,  than  for  his  mufical  compo- 
fitions.  He  publifhed  his  "  Anaiyfe  du  jeu  des  Echecs"  in 
i2mo.  London  1749.  It  contains  feveral  games,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reafon  of  the  moves.  On  this  account  it  is  the 
mod  ufeful  of  all  chefs-books  for  the  pra6lical  part  of  this  noble 
game.  Among  his  many  mufical  compofitions  in  this  country 
was  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  a  work  much  admired, 
performed  in  1779  at  Freemafons-hall.  Alfo  an  ode  to  Har- 
mony by  Congreve,  fet  many  years  before,  which,  it  is  faid, 
was  highly  approved  by  the  famous  Handel.  For  the  two  lall 
months  of  his  life  he  was  kept  alive  merely  by  art,  and  the 
kind  attentions  of  an  old  and  worthy  friend.  To  the  laft  mo- 
ment of  his  exiftence  he  enjoyed,  though  near  70  years  of  age, 
a  ftrong  retentive  memory,  which  had  long  rendered  him  re- 
markable in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  this  capital.  Mr. 
Phiiidor  was  a  member  of  the  chefs-club  near  30  years ;  and 
was  a  man  of  thofe  meek  qualities  that  rendered  him  not  lefs 
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eftecmed  as  a  companion  than  admired  for  his  extraordinary 
ikill  in  the  intricate  and  arduous  game  of  chefs,  for  which  hq; 
was  pre-eminently  diftinguiflied  Not  two  months  before  his 
death  he  played  two  games  blindfoUi  at  the  f^ime  time,  againft! 
two  excellent  chefs-players,  and  was  declared  the  conqueror. 
He  was,  befides,  an  admirable  mufician,  and  a  capital  compofer. 
What  feemed  moil  to  have  fhook  the  poor  old  man's  conflitu- 
tion,  and  to  have  precipitated  his  exit,  was  the  not  being  able 
to  procure  a  pafl'port  to  return  to  France  to  vifit  his  family, 
who  were  living  there,  before  he  paid  the  laft  debt  of  nature. 
But  this  refufal  was  rendered  more  bitter,  on  its  being  intimated 
that  he  was  a  fufpe6led  character,  and  had  been  one  of  thofc 
perfons  denounced  by  a  committee  of  french  informers.  From 
the  moment  he  was  made  acquainted  with  this  circumftancc, 
he  became  the  martyr  of  grief ;  his  philofophy  forfook  him } 
his  tears  incefl'antly  flowed,  and  he  funk  into  the  grave  without 
a  groan,  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1795. 

DANIEL  (Arnauld),  a  gentleman  of  Tarafcon,  under  the 
reign  of  i\.lphonfus  I.  count  of  Provence,  compofed  feveral 
works  in  verfe,  which  were  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  Petrarch. 
This  itallan  poet  reckoned  it  his  glory  to  imitate  him,  and  re- 
garded him  as  the  bell  verfificator  of  all  Provence.  Among 
his  works  the  mod  diftinguifhed  are,  the  Sextinas,  the  Sirvan- 
tes,  the  Aubades,  the  Martegales,  and  efpecially  his  poemi 
againft  the  eiTors  of  paganifm,  intituled  :  Fantaumaries  dau 
Paganifme.     Daniel  died  about  the  year  1 189. 

DANIEL  (Peter),  advocate  of  Orleans,  ballli  of  temporal 
juftice  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Benoit-fur-Loire,  died  at  Paris  in 
1603.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  colle6led  a  large  libra- 
ry of  manufcripts.  He  pubiiflied  :  i.  An  edition  of  the  Au- 
lularia  of  Plautus.  2.  Commentaries  of  Servius  on  Virgil,  Sec. 
Paul  Petau  and  Jacques  Bongars  purchafed  his  Horary  ;  one 
part  of  it  was  afterwards  tranfported  to  Stockholm,  and  the 
other  to  the  Vatican. 

DANIEL  (Samuel),  an  eminet  poet  and  hiftorian  of  our 
own  country,  who  fiouriflied  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  was  the  fon  of  a  mufjc-mafler,  and  born  near  Taunton 
in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1562.  In  J 5 79,  he  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
three  years,  and  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  academical 
learning  ;  but  his  genius  inclining  him  more  to  fludles  of  a 
fofter  and  gayer  kind,  he  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree, 
and  applied  h.imftlf  to  poetry  and  hiftory.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
at  about  23  he  tranilated  into  englifh  the  worthy  tra£t,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  Paul  Jovius,  containing  "  A  difcourfe  of  rare  inven- 
tions both  military  and  civil,  called  Imprefe ;"  which  was 
printed  in  iS^S>  '^'-'^   ^^  which  he  put  an  ingenious  preface. 

His 
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His  own  merit,  added  to  the  recommendation  of  his  brother- 
in-law   John   Florio,   fo  well  known  for  his  Italian  tiitlioivary, 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Anne,  the  confort  ot  Jaiv.es  i. 
who  made  him  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber.     The 
queen   took  great  pleafure    in  Daniel's  converfation ;  and  the 
encouragement  he  met  with  from  the  court,  together  with  his 
own   perfonal  qualifications,  eafily  introduced  him  to  the  rnoft. 
ingenious  and  learned  men  of  his  time  •,   luch  as  fir  John  Har- 
rington, Camden,  fir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  Henry  Spelman,  Spen- 
fer,   Ben  Jonfon,  Stradling,  Owen,   &c.     He  rented   a  Imall 
houfe  and  garden  in  Old-itreet  near  London,  where  in  private 
he  compofed  moll  of  his  dramatic  pieces.     Afterwards  he  be- 
came tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  Cliftbrd,  who,  when  fhe  came  to 
be  countefs  of   Pembroke,  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning 
and  learned  men  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  famous  Spenfer, 
was   made  poet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.     Towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  retired  to  a  country  farm,  which  he  had  at  Beck- 
ington  near  Philips-Norton  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  where,  fays  Wood, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  mufes  and  religious  contemplation  for 
fome  time  with  very  great  delight,  he  died  in   16 19.     He  was 
buried    in  the  church   of   Beckington.     Daniel  w^as  a  married 
man,   but  left  no  children.     His  poetical  works,  confiding  of 
dramatic  and  other  pieces,  are  as  follow  :   i.    i  he  complaint  of 
Rofamond,    1594,  410.     2.  A  letter  from  0£l;avia  to  Marcus 
Antonius,    161  i,    8vo.     Thefe  two  pieces  refemble  each  other 
both  in  fubjeft  and  flyle,  being  written  in  the  Ovidian  manner, 
with  great    tendernefs   and.   variety   of  paffion.      3.   Hymen's 
triumph:  a  paftoral  tragi-comedy.     Prefented   at  the   queen's 
court  in    the   Strand,  at  her  majefty's   magnificent   entertam- 
ment  of  the  king's  moft  excellent  majefty,  being  at  the  nup- 
tials of  the  lord  Roxborough,  1623,  4to.  2d  edition.     It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen,   and  introduced  by  a  pretty  contrived  pro- 
logue, in  the  way  of  dialogue ;  in  which  Hymen  is  oppofed  by 
Avarice,  Envy,  and  Jealoufy,  the  difturbers  of  quiet  marriage. 
4.  The  Vifion,  or,   as  fome  copies  have  it,  the  wifdom  of  the 
twelve  goddeffes  :  a  mafk,  1604,  8vo.     The  port's  defign,  un- 
der the  fhapes,  and  in  the  perfons,  of  the  1 2  goddeffes,  was  to 
fhadow   out  the  bleffings  which  the  nation  enjoyed  under  the 
peaceful  reign  of  James  I.     By  Juno   was  reprcfonted  power  ; 
by   Pallas,   wifdom   and  defence  •,  by  Venus,  love  and  amity ; 
by  Vefta,  religion  j    by  Diana,  chaftity  j  by  Proferpine,  riches  ; 
by   Marcaria,  felicity ;  by  Concordia,  the  union  of  hearts  ;  by 
Aftrea,  juftice  ;  by  Flora,  the  beauties  of  the  earth  ;  by  Ceres> 
plenty,  and  by  Tethys,  naval  power.      All  thefe  allegoric:  1  per- 
fonages  were  properly  attired,   and  offered  up  the  fevcral  em- 
blems of  their  power  to  the  temple  of  peace,  erecled  upon  iour 
pillars,  reprefenting  the  four  virtues,  that  fupported  the  globe 
I  of 
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of  the  earth.  5.  The  queen's  Arcadia,  a  paftoral  tragl-comedy  ; 
1623.  6.  The  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  1594.  7.  1  he  tragedy 
of  Philotas,  161 1,  8vo  ;  dedicated  by  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the 
prince,  afterwards  Charles  I.  This  play  met  with  fome  oppo- 
fition,  bccaufe  it  was  reported,  that  the  character  of  Philotas 
was  drawn  for  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Eflex  ;  which  obliged  the 
author  to  vindicate  himfclf  from  this  charge  in  an  apology, 
printed  at  the  end  of  it.  Both  this  play,  and  that  of  Cleopatra, 
are  written  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with  a  chorus  be- 
tween  each  acl.  8.  Tlie  hiflory  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  ;  a  poem  in  eight  books,  dedicat- 
ed to  prince  Charles  j  1604,  8vo.  A4r.  Daniel's  picture  is  be- 
fore it.  9.  A  defence  of  rhyme,  againft  a  pamphlet  intituled, 
Obfervations  on  the  art  of  englilh  poefy,  &c.  161 1,  Svo. 
It  is  dedicated  to  all  the  worthy  lovers  and  learned  profeflbrs 
of  rhyme  within  his  majeily's  dominions  ;  and  it  is  addreffed 
to  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  our  author's 
particular  friend  and  patron.  This  performance  is  written  in 
profe.  All  thefe  pieces,  with  others,  which  there  is  no  occafion 
to  particularize  here,  were  publiflied  together  in  two  volumes 
iimo.  17 18. 

We  come  now  to  confider  Daniel  as  an  hiftorian,  in  which 
capacity  he  wrote  the  firfl  part  of  the  luftory  of  England,  in 
three  books;  printed  in  1613,  4to.  and  reaching  to  the  end  of 
Stephen's  reign.  To  this  he  afterwards  added  a  fecond  part, 
which  was  printed  in  1618,  and  reached  to  the  end  of  Ed- 
ward III.  This  hiftory  was  continued  to  the  end  of  Richard 
III.  by  John  Trufiel,  a  trader,  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Win- 
cheRer  •,  who  however,  as  Nicholfon  has  obferved^  ''  has  not 
had  the  luck  to  have  cither  his  language,  matter,  or  method,  fo 
^ell  approved  as  thofe  of  Mr,  Daniel."  Of  Daniel's  hiftory  a 
certain  writer  gives  this  charadler :  "  It  is  written  with  great 
brevity  and  politenefs  ;  and  his  political  and  moral  refle£tions 
are  very  fine,  ufeful,  and  inftruclive."  Langbaine  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  however  well  qualified  our  author's  genius  was 
for  poetry,  yet,  "  his  hiftory  is  the  crown  of  all  his  works." 

Wood  informs  us,  that  there  was  another  Samuel  Daniel, 
a  mafter  of  arts,  who  publifhed,  in  1642,  a  book  intituled,  "  Ar- 
chiepifcopal  priority  iniUtuted  by  Chriit ;"  and  another,  if  he  is 
not  miitaken,  called,  "  The  birth,  life,  and  death  of  the  jewifli 
Un£tion."    But  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  any  more  of  him. 

DANIEL  (Gabriet,),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  french- 
man, was  born  at  Roan,  Feb.  8,  1649;  ^"'^j  '^^  *^>  admitted 
into  the  fociety  of  the  jefuits.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite 
literature,  upon  philolophy,  and  theology,  at  feveral  places,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  life  ;  but  afterwards,  dropping  thefe  fort  of 
exercifes,  he  alfumed  the  author-character,  and  publiflied  a  great 
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many  books  upon  different  Iubje£ls.  One  of  his  earliefl:  pro- 
ductions was  his  Voyage  to  the  world  of  Defcartes.  This  is  a 
fatirical  confutation  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  drefled  up 
under  the  appearance  of  a  romance,  as  one  romance  is  beft  an- 
fwered  by  another.  "  There  is  a  fort  of  linlght-errantry  in  phi- 
lolophy,"  fays  lord  Bolingbroke,  *'  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  end 
propofed  by  both  is  laudable  •,  for  nothing  can  be  fo  more, 
than  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and  to  correcl  errors.  But  when  ima- 
gination is  let  loofe,  and  the  brain  is  over-heated,  wrongs  may 
be  redrefl'ed  by  new  wrongs,  errors  may  be  coi"re(fled  by  new 
errors.  The  caufe  of  innocence  may  be  ill  defended  by  heroes 
of  one  fort,  and  that  of  truth  by  heroes  of  another.  Such  was 
don  Quixote,  fuch  was  Defcartes ;  and  the  imaginary  charac- 
ter of  the  one,  and  the  real  character  of  the  other,  gave  occafion 
to  the  two  moil  ingenious  fatirical  romances  that  ever  were  writ." 
This  performance  was  fo  well  received,  that  it  was  foon  tranf- 
lated  into  feveral  languages ;  into  englilh,  into  Italian,  &c. 
It  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  which  have  been  revifed  and 
enlarged  by  the  author;  and  to  that  printed  in  1703  there 
were  added,  by  way  of  fupplement,  two  or  three  pieces,  which 
have  a  connexion  with  the  fubjecl.  They  are  intituled,  New 
diflicultics  propofed  to  the  author  of  the  Voyage,  &c.  concern- 
ing the  confciouinefs  or  perception  of  brutes  :  with  a  re- 
futation of  two  defences  of  Defcartes's  general  fyftem  of  the 
world  ;  by  G.  Daniel. 

But  the  work  for  which  the  name  of  father  Daniel  is,  and 
\vill  be  mod  memorable,  is  "The  hiilory  of  France  ;"  publifhed 
at  Paris  17  13,  in  three  volumes  folio.  He  afterwards  publifhed 
at  Paris  1722,  in  fcven  volumes  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
hiflory,  revifed,  corrected,  augmented,  and  enriched  with  feve- 
ral authentic  medals  ;  and  a  very  pompous  edition  of  it  was  af- 
terwards publiibed,  with  a  continuation,  but  in  the  way  of  an- 
nals only,  from  the  death  of  Plenry  IV.  in  1610,  where  father 
Daniel  flopped,  to  the  end  of  Lewis  XiV.  He  was  the  author 
of  fome  o:her  works  :  of  an  anlwer  to  the  provincial  letters, 
inti:uled,  1.  Dialogues  between  Cleander  and  Eudoxus.  This 
book,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  ran  through  12  editions:  it  was 
tranflated  into  latin  by  father  Juvenci ;  and  afterwards  into 
Italian,  englifh,  and  fpanifh.  2.  Two  letters  of  M.  Abbot  to 
Eudoxus,  by  way  of  remarks  upon  the  new  apology  for  the  pro- 
vincial letters.  3.  Ten  letters  to  father  Alexander,  where  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Thomiils  ^ud  the 
Jefuits,  upon  the  fubje6ts  of  probability  and  grace.  4.  The  fyf- 
tem of  Lewis  de  Leon  concerning  the  facrament,  5.  A  defence 
of  St.  Augullin  againft  a  book  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Launoi. 
6.  Four  letters,  upon  the  argument  of  the  book  intituled,  A  de- 
fence of  St.  Auguftin.     7.  A  theological  trad,  touching  the 
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efRcacy  of  grace,  in  two  volumes.  In  the  fecond  volume,  he 
anfwers  Seny's  book,  intituled,  Schola  thomidica  vindicata  ;  a 
remonftrance  to  the  lord  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  occafioned  by 
his  order,  publiflied  July  15,  1697.  This  performance  of  father  ' 
Daniel's  was  often  printed,  and  alfo  tranllated  by  Juvenci  into 
latin.  He  pubiiflied  other  fmaller  works,  which  were  all  col- 
lected and  printed  in  three  volumes,  4to. 

Father  Uaniel  was  fuperior  of  the  maifon  profefle  of  the  jc- 
fuits  at  Paris,  and  died  there  June  23,  1728.  By  his  death,  the 
jcfuits  loll  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  their  order  ever  had. 

DANTE,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  defcended  from  an 
antient  family,  and  born  at  Florence  May  27,  1265.  lie  dif- 
covered  an  early  inclination  and  genius  for  poetry  ;  and  as  he 
fell  in  love  very  early  in  his  youth,  confecrated  the  firft  labours 
of  his  mufe  to  Venus.  Afterwards  he  undertook  a  more  fe- 
rious  work,  which  he  began  in  latin,  and  finiflied  in  Italian  verfe. 
He  excelled  greatly  in  tufcan  poetry  ;  and,  as  Bayle  fays,  it 
•would  have  been  happy  for  him  had  he  never  meddled  with  any 
thing  elfe.  But  he  was  ambitious  ;  and  having  attained  fomc 
of  the  moft  confiderable  ports  in  the  commonwealth,  he  wae 
crulhed  by  the  ruins  of  the  fa6lion  which  he  embraced.  Tlie 
city  of  Florence,  being  divided  into  two  fa6lions,  was  become 
fo  tumultuous,  that  pope  Boniface  Vlll.  fent  Charles  de  Valols 
thither  in  1 301,  to  re-eliabllfli  the  public  tranquillity.  Dante's 
faction  being  the  weakeft,  it  was  expelled  the  city,  and  himfelf 
and  other  leaders  fent  into  baniflmient.  He  did  not  bear  this 
misfortune  with  conftancy ;  his  refentment  was  exceflive.  In 
the  firft  place  he  took  the  Itrongelt  vengeance  in  his  power 
againil  Charles  de  Valois,  who  was  brother  to  Philip  the  fair 
of  France,  by  railing  at  the  kings  of  France,  and  fatirizing 
them  in  his  writings  for  the  meannefs  of  their  extraction. 
Thus  he  feigns,  but  very  ridiculoufly,  that  Hugh  Capet,  tiie  firft 
of  the  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  a  but- 
cher; and  makes  him  own  himfelf  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant, 
which  has  done  great  mifchief  to  Chriliendoni.  In  the  next 
place,  he  did  all  he  could  to  expofe  his  country  to  a  bloody 
war,  on  account  of  the  injullice  which  he  thought  he  fufFcred 
from  it.  He  incited  Can  Delia  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  to 
make  war  on  the  Florentines  j  and,  as  Volaterranus  exprctfes 
him.felf,  led  the  emperor  to  the  fiege  of  Florence,  be  took 
great  pains  to  be  recalled  j  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  He 
died  in  his  exile  at  Ravenna,  July  13-I,  having  juft  entered  his 
57th  year;  and  it  is  thought,  that  grief  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death.  He  enjoyed  an  honourable  retreat  in  the  court  of  Guy 
Polentano,  prince  of  Ravenna;  and  when  the  republic  of  Venice 
prepared  to  make  war  on  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by  him  to 
Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  there.     The   Venetians  behaved 
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arrogantly  ;  they  would  neither  receive  Dante,  nor  hear  him  ; 
and  this  contemptuous  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  touched 
him  fo  fenfibly,  as  to  have  occafioned  the  illnefs,  upon  his  return 
to  Ravenna,  of  which  he  died.  It  is  remarkable  that,  a  little 
before  he  expired,  he  had  the  ftrength  of  mind  to  compofe  his 
own  epitaph  in  the  following  latin  verfe  : 

Jura  monarchiae,  fuperos,  Phlegethonta,  lacufque 
Lultrando  cccini,  voluerunt  fata  quoufque: 
Sed  quia  pars  cellit  melioribus  hofpita  caftris, 
Auftoremque  fuum  petiit,  faelicior  aftris. 
Hie  claudor  Danthes  patriis  extorris  ab  oris. 
Quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris. 

That  is. 

Of  monarch's  rights,  of  heaven's  bleft  abodes. 
Of  Phlegethon,  and  hell's  infernal  lakes, 
I  fung,  while  fate  allowed :  but  fince  my  foul 
To  better  climes,  and  her  great  author 's  fled. 
Here  Dante  lies  :  fair  Florence  gave  me  birth. 
But,  banifh'd  thence,  a  diftant  land  a  grave. 

Dante  in  his  banilhment  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  ftudy, 
and  wrote  things  with  more  fpirit  and  fire  than  it  is  is  thought 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived  at  home  in  quiet.  "  His 
exile,"  fays  Paul  Jovius,  "  was  greater  and  more  glorious  for 
him,  than  the  fovereignty  of  all  Tufcany ;  fince  it  pointed  and 
inflamed  the  force  of  his  concealed  and  divine  genius."  "  He 
determined,"  fays  another  writer,  "  to  take  that  fignal  ven- 
geance on  the  authors  of  his  exile,  which  burll  forth  in  his 
triple  poem  of  Paradife,  Purgatory,  and  Hell.  He  dipped  his 
pen  as  much  in  the  gall  of  his  anger,  as  in  the  living  fprings  of 
Helicon.  He  joined  the  bitternefs  of  his  foul  to  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  poetry.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  animated  by  his  learned 
mufe,  and  by  his  refentment.  He  particularly  blackens  the  re- 
putation of  Boniface  VIII.  becaufe  he  had  fupported  the  party 
of  his  perfecutors.  Pie  difiionours  the  race  and  memory  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  the  chief  inftrum.ent  of  his  banifhment ; 
faying,  that  Hugh  Capet  u'as  the  fon  of  a  butcher.  He  alfo 
vents  his  indignation  againfl  the  city  of  Florence  :  comparing 
it  to  a  den  of  robbers,  and  to  a  proflitute,  becaufe  fhe  fet  all 
public  offices  to  fale,  and  was  continually  changing  her  magif- 
trates,  her  coin,  and  her  cuiloms,  the  more  eafily  to  fupport  the 
inconveniences  of  her  government." 

His  works  were  collected  and  printed  at  Venice  1564,  in 
folio,  with  the  notes  of  Chriftopher  Landini  ;  and  they  have 
been  publiftied  there  fince.  The  moft  eonfiderable  of  his 
works,  is  his  poem  intituled,  "  The  comedy  of  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradife."  It  contains  many  things,  which  are  not  agree- 
able 
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able  to  the  paplfts,  and  which  feem  to  fignify  that  Rome  is  the 
feat  of  Antichrill :  for  it  appears,  that  Dante  was  as  indif- 
ferent a  catholic  for  his  time,  as  he  was  a  good  poet.  Another 
book,  which  difpleafed  the  court  of  Rome,  and  made  him 
pafs  for  an  heretic,  was  his  treatife  intituled  De  Monarchia  ; 
and  Du  Plcflis  Mornay  has  alleged  feveral  opinions  of  his, 
which  are  by  no  means  conformable  to  popery.  "  He  wrote,"  we 
are  told  by  that  refpe6lable  author,  "  a  piece,  De  Monarchia,  in 
which  he  proves,  tliat  the  pope  is  not  fuperior  to  the  emperor, 
and  has  no  manner  ©f  authority  over  the  empire  j  yea,  even 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  in  his  Purgatory, 

Sec  now  the  church  of  Rome,  tlirough  wild  ambition 
Confounding  the  two  governments  in  one. 
Falls  in  the  mire,  and  fouk  licrfclf  and  burden  : 

Deflroys  herfelf  and  the  charge  committed  to  her.  He  al fo 
confutes  the  donation  of  Conftantine,  which  he  maintains  to  be 
a  fiftion  ;  and  of  fmall  authority,  fuppofing  it  real :  for  v/hich 
reafon  he  was  by  fome  condemmed  as  an  heretic.  In  his  italiaii 
poem  of  Paradife,  he  complains,  that  the  pope,  of  a  fhepherd 
is  become  a  wolf,  and  has  led  the  flieep  aft  ray  ;  that  for  this 
reafon  the  gofpel  and  the  do6lors  of  the  church  are  negle^Sled, 
and  the  decretals  only  fludied  ;  that  their  thoughts  go  not  to 
Nazareth,  where  the  angel  Gabriel  opened  his  wings,  but  to 
the  Vatican  and  other  chofcn  places  of  Rome,  which  have  been 
the  biirying-places  of  the  foidiers,  who  followed  St.  Peter,  whofe 
doctrine  they  have  really  buried  at  Rome,  Sec."  But  perhaps. 
we  fliall  do  better  to  afcribe  all  this  indignation  at  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  the  perfonal  injuries  that  he  thought  he  received 
from  the  pontiff,  who  helped  to  ruin  his  party,  than  to  any 
real  change  of  fentiment  proceeding  from  convi6lion  ;  even  if 
we  fliould  allow,  what  fome  have  related,  thou/h  Bayle  thinks 
it  improbable,  that  during  his  exile  he  went  to  Paris  to  learn 
philofophy,  and  the  principles  of  divinity. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dante  was  a  very  confidcrable  per  fan  in 
his  day,  whether  we  corifider  him  as  a  poliflier  of  the  language 
of  his  country,  or  as  introducing  into  it  beauties  to  which  it 
was  before  a  ftr anger.  This  the  celebrated  Petrarch,  who 
was  his  fcholar,  teilifies  of  him;  but  gives  us  to  underlland 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  of  too  high  a  fpirit,  and  would 
allow  himfelf  great  freedoms  with  his  tongue.  Pie  relates  an 
indance  of  this  fort;,  which  Ihews,  that  he  had  parts  fuflicient 
to  procure  him  great  friends,  but  not  prudence  enough  to  keep 
them.  The  prince  of  Verona  pointing  to  one  of  thofe  do- 
meftics,  which  great  men  ufed  to  keep  on  purpofe  to  laugh  at, 
obferved  to  Dante,  M^ho  was  in  the  room  with  him,  how  ftrange 
it  was,   that  fuch  a  fool  and  madman  fhould  pieafe   and  gain 
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tlie  love  of  all,  which  he,  a  much  wifer  man,  was  not  able  to 
<lo.  "  Oh  !"  fays  Dante,  *'  not  at  all  ftrange  ;  for  a  fimilitude 
of  manners  is  the  very  bafis  of  friendfliip." 

Another  author  has  given  a  very  fingular  inflance  of  this 
poet's  attention  in  reading.  He  went,  as  it  is  faid,  one  day  into 
a  bookfeller's  (hop,  which  looked  into  the  great  fquare  of  the  city. 
His  intention  W2S  to  fee  fome  public  games,  which  were  to  be 
celebrated  ;  but  having  m.et  with  a  book  which  he  had  a  minJ  to 
confult,  he  read  it  witii  fuch  application,  that  he  protelled,  with 
an  oath,  as  he  returned  home,  that  he  had  neither  feen  nor 
heard  any  thing  that  had  palled  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games. 

DANTE  (Peter  Vincent),  a  native  of  Peroufe,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Rainaldi,  imitated  fo  well  the  verfes  of  the  poet  Dante, 
that  he  was  generally  called  by  his  name.  He  was  not  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  delicacy  of  his  poetry,  than  by  his  Ikill  in 
the  mathematics  and  in  architecture.  He  died  in  15 12,  in  an 
advanced  age,  after  having  invented  feveral  machines,  and  com- 
pofed  a  commentary  on  the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco. 

Dante  (Vincent),  grandfon  of  the  foregoing,  an  able  ma- 
t  thematician,  like  him,  was  at  the  fame  time  painter  and  fculptor. 
His  llatue  of  Julius  til.  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
mafler-piece  of  the  art.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  offered  him 
a  large  falary  to  induce  him  to  come  and  finiili  the  paintings 
of  the  Efcurial ;  but  the  delicacy  of  Dante's  conftitution  would 
not  permit  him  to  quit  his  natal  air.  He  died  at  Peroufe  in 
1576,  at  the  age  of  46.  There  Is  extant  by  him:  The  lives  of 
thofe  who  have  excelled  in  drawings  for  ftatues. 

DANl'E  (Ignatius),  a  defcendant  of  the  famous  poet,  was 
torn  at  Perugia,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  dominican.  He  became 
ftllful  In  philofophy  and  divinity,  but  more  fo  in  the  mathematics. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  great  duke  Cofmo  I.  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  fphere  and  the  books  of  Ptolemy.  He  read 
public  Ie£lures  on  the  fame  fubje£l,  and  had  m.any  auditors  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  explained  geography  and  cof- 
mography.  Being  returned  to  Perugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of 
that  city,  and  of  its  whole  territory.  The  reputation  of  his 
JearnIng  caufed  him  to  be  Invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII. 
who  employed  him  in  making  geographical  maps  and  plans.  He 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  this,  that  the  pope  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  prefer  him ;  and  accordingly  gave  him  the  bifliopric 
of  Alatri,  near  Rome.  He  went  and  rcfided  in  his  diocefe  ; 
but  Sixtus  V.  who  fucceedcd  Gregory  Xlll.  would  have  hira 
near  his  perfon,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Dante 
Swas  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was  prevented  by  death, 
which  feized  him  in  1585.  He  publiflied  at  Florence,  in  1569, 
a  treatife  of  the  conftrutSliou  and  ufe  of  the  Aftrolabe.     Hg 
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alfo  wrote  notes  on  tlie  fpliere  of  Sacrobofco,  on  the  Aftrolabe, 
and  on  the  Univerfal  Planifphere.  He  made  a  fphere  of  the 
world  in  five  tables,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  other  fmall 
things. 

DANTE  (John  Baptist),  of  the  fame  family,  probably,  with 
the  preceding,  and  native  alfo  of  Perugia,  was  an  excellent  ma- 
thematician, and  is  memorable  for  having  fitted  a  pair  of  wings 
fo  exaclly  to  his  body,  as  to  be  able  to  fly  with  them.  He 
made  the  experiment  feveral  times  over  the  lake  Trafimenus ; 
and  fuccceded  fo  well,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  perform 
before  the  whole  city  of  Perugia.  The  time  he  pitched  upon 
was  the  folemnity  of  the  marriage  of  Bartholomew  d'Alviano 
•with  the  filler  of  John  Paul  Baglioni.  He  (hot  himfelf  from 
the  highefl;  part  of  the  city,  and  diredted  his  flight  over  the 
fquare,  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpeclators  :  but  unfortunately 
the  iron,  with  which  he  managed  one  of  his  wings,  failed  ;  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell 
on  a  church,  and  broke  his  thigh.  Bayle  fancies,  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  Daedalus,  for  fo  he  was  called,  will  not  generally  be 
credited  ;  yet  he  obferves,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  praftifed 
at  other  places,  for  which  he  refers  us  to  the  laft  Journal  des 
Sgavans  of  1678.  Dante  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  mathematics  at  Venice.  He  flouriQied  towards 
the  end  of  the  xvth  century,  and  died  before  he  was  40  years 
old. 

DANTZ  (John  Andrew),  a  lutheran  divine,  born  at  San- 
hufen,  near  Gotha,  in  the  year  1654,  travelled  in  Holland  and 
in  England.  He  fettled  at  lena,  where  at  firfh  he  was  profeflbr 
of  the  oriental  tongues,  afterwards  in  theology.  His  lectures 
acqu  red  him  a  great  reputation,  and  he  died  by  a  ftroke  of 
apoplexy  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  73.  There  are  extant  by  him 
a  great  number  of  works  on  the  language  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  chief  of  them  are:  i.  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Grammars.  2.  Sinceritas  facr3e  fcripturae  veteris  Tef- 
tamenti  triumphans,  lena,  1713,  4to.  3.  Tranflations  of  feveral 
rabbinical  writings-  4.  Several  diflertations  printed  in  the 
Thefaurus  Philologicus.  All  thefe  works  (hew  the  confummate 
fch(jlar. 

DARC!  (Count),  born  in  Ireland  in  1725,  and  attached  to 
the  Stuart  family,  was  fent  to  Paris  in  1739,  where,  being 
put  under  the  care  of  M.  Clairault,  at  17  years  of  age  he 
gave,  a  new  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  curve  of  equal  pref- 
fure  in  a  refifhing  medium.  This  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  a  determination  of  the  curve  defcribed  by  a  heavy  body, 
fliding  by  its  own  weight  along  a  moveable  plane,  at  the  lamg 
time  that  the  prefiure  of  the  body  caufes  an  horizontal  motion 
in  the  plane.     This  problem  had  indeed  been  folved  by  John 
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BernouUi  and  Clairault ;  but,  befides  that  chevalier  Darci's 
nicthod  was  peculiar  to  him,  wc  dilcover  throughout  the  work 
frjces  of  that  originality  which  is  the  leading  charadler  of  all 
iiis  productions.  Darci  ferved  in  the  war  oi  1744,  and  was 
t.iken  prifoner  by  the  engliOi.  During  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
liowever,  he  gave  two  memoirs  to  the  academy.  The  firft  con- 
tained a  general  principle  of  mechanics,  that  of  the  prefervation 
of  the  rotatory  motioK.  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  Kuler  had  found. 
it  out  in  1745;  but,  befides  that  it  is  not  likely  their  works 
lliould  have  reached  Mr.  Darci  in  the  midil:  of  his  campaigns,  his 
method,  which  is  different  from  theirs,  is  equally  original, 
limple,  elegant,  and  ingenious.  This  principle,  which  he  again 
brought  forward  in  1750,  by  the  name  of  "  the  principle  of  the 
prefervation  of  aclion,"  in  order  to  oppofe  it  to  INIaupertuis' 
principle  of  the  lealt  aftion,  chev.  Darci  made  ufe  of  in  folving 
the  problem  of  the  precefQon  of  the  equinoxes  :  here,  however, 
he  mifcarried  ;  and  in  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
all  principles  of  this  kind  may  be  ufcd  as  mathematical  for- 
mulae, two  of  them  at  leaft  mult  necellarily  be  employed  in  the 
iiivelligation  of  problems,  and  even  thefe  with  great  caution;  fo 
that  the  luminous  and  fimple  principle  given  by  iVl.  d'Alembert 
in  1742  is  the  only  one,  on  account  of  its  being  dired,  which 
can  be  fufhcient  of  itfelf  for  the  folution  of  problems. 

Having  publifhed  an  Eflay  on  Artillery  in  1760,  containing 
various  curious  experiments  on  the  charges  of  powder,  6cc. 
and  feveral  improvements  on  Robins  (who  was  not  fo  great  a 
mathematician  as  he)  ;  Darci  continued  t\v^  experiments  to  the 
laffc  moment  of  his  life,  but  has  left  nothing  behind  him.  in 
1765  he  publifhed  his  Memoir  on  the  duration  of  the  fenf.ition 
of  fight,  the  moll  ingenious  of  his  works,  and  that  which  ihews 
him  in  the  beft  light  as  an  accurate  and  ingenious  maker  of  ex- 
periments :  the  refult  of  thefe  refearches  was,  that  a  body  may 
ibmetimes  pafs  by  our  eyes  without  being  feen,  or  marking  its 
prefence,  otherwife  than  by  weakening  the  brightnels  of  the 
object  it  covers;  thus,  in  turning  pieces  of  card  painted  blue 
and  yeUow,  you  only  perceive  a  continued  circle  of  green ; 
thus  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  rapidly  turned,  produce  an 
obfcure  white,  which  is  the  obfcurer  as  the  motion  is  more 
rapid.  As  this  duration  of  the  fenfation  increafes  with  the 
brightnefs  of  the  obje(5t,  it  would  have  been  intereftlng  to  know 
the  laws,  according  to  which  the  augmentation  of  the  duration 
follows  the  inteufity  of  the  light,  and,  contraryv/ifc,  what  are 
the  gradations  of  theintenfity  of  the  light  of  an  object  which 
motion  makes  continually  vifibie ;  but  Darci,  now  obliged  to 
Xruft  to  other  eyes  than  his  own,  was  forced  to  reiinquilh  this 
•  purfuit.  Darci,  always  employed  in  comparing  mathematical 
^lieory  and  obfervation,  made  a  particular  yfc  of  this  principle 
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in  his  Memoir  on  Hydraulic  machines,  printed  in  1754*  Im 
this  he  {hews,  how  eafy  It  is  to  make  miftakes  in  looking  by  ex- 
periment for  the  laws  of  fuch  efFecSls  as  are  fufceptible  of  a 
maximum  or  min'immn  ;  and  indicates  at  the  fame  time,  how  % 
fyftem  of  experiments  may  be  formed,  which  {hall  lead  to  the 
difcovcry  of  thefe  laws.  All  Darci's  works  bear  the  chara6ler 
which  refults  from  the  union  of  genius  and  philofophy ;  but  a$ 
he  meafured  every  thing  upon  the  largeft  fcale,  and  required  in- 
finite accuracy  in  experiment,  neither  his  time,  fortune,  nor 
avocations  allowed  him  to  execute  more  than  a  very  fmail  part 
of  what  he  projected.  He  was  amiable,  fpirited,  lively,  and  %  ' 
lover  of  independence  ;  a  pafTion  to  which  he  facrlficed  even  int 
the  midfl  of  literary  fociety,  where  perhaps  a  little  arifliocracj 
may  not  be  quite  fo  dangerous. 

Darci,  though  eftranged  from  us  by  circumftance,  loved  and 
refpe£led  his  old  country  ;  the  friend  and  protestor  of  every 
Irifliman  who  came  to  Paris,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  fecret 
pride,  even  in  the  fuccefles  of  that  enemy,  againft  whom  he 
was  fo  often  and  fo  honourably  to  himfelf  employed.  He  died 
of  a  cholera  morbus  in  1779- 

DARGONNE  (Dom  Bonaventure),  a  nuDnk  of  the  car- 
thufian  order,  was  born  at  Paris  In  1640,  and  died  in  1704, 
We  have  of  his  a  very  judicious  work,  intituled,  Un  traite  dc 
la  le£lure  des  peres  de  I'eglife ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1697.  He  publifhed  alfo  Des  melanges  d'hiftoire  &  de  !!■» 
terature,  under  the  name  of  Vigneul  de  Marvllle,  in  3  vols.  i2moj 
the  laft  of  which  is  faid  to  be  done  by  the  abbe  Banier.  This 
is  a  very  curious  and  Interelling  colledlion  of  critical  re{le£lions 
and  literary  anecdotes.  He  has  been  called  to  account  by  thq 
critics  for  v/hat  he  faid  of  Bruyere.  He  was  the  author  of  foi^e 
pther  things. 

DASSIER  (John)  was  medallid  to  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
and,  afpiringto  be  employed  in  the  englifh  mint,  flruck  a  ferle? 
of  kings  of  England  in  a  good  ftyle,  though  not  all  of  them 
taken  from  originals.  He  publifhed  them  by  fubfcrlption  in 
1 73 1,  at  fix  guineas  the  fet,  and  15s.  in  filver.  His  brother 
James  was  here  tliree  or  four  years  to  follcit  a  place  for  John 
in  the  mint,  but  did  not  fucceed.  James  Antony  DalTier,  ne- 
phew of  John,  came  over  on  Croker's  death  in  i  740,  was  next 
year  appointed  fecond  engraver  to  the  mint,  and  returned  tQ 
Geneva  in  1745.  The  uncle  had  executed  a  fet  of  the  re- 
formers in  brafs,  fmall  j  and  begun  large  medals  of  fome  of  our 
great  men  then  living  ;  the  nephew  did  feveral  more,  which 
were  fold  in  copper  at  7s.  6d.  each.  There  is  a  numerous  fuite 
of  roman  hiftory  in  fmall  medals  of  bronze,  by  the  younger 
PafBer,  that  are  good  performances. 
PASSOUCI,  a  celebrated  ficnch  muficlao  and  poet  of  the 
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tvnth.  century,  who  publifhed  his  own  adventures,  which  are 
very  odd,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  bufFoon.  He  relates,  that  he  was 
born  at  Paris ;  that  his  father,  an  advocate  in  the  parHament, 
•=.vas  of  Sens  in  Burgundy;  that  his  motner  was  of  Lorrain, 
■  -.cry  Httle  woman,  and  very  prone  to  anger ;  that  her  hulhand 
\  flie,  not  being  able  to  agree,  parted  by  confent,  after  having 
ided  their  children  and  their  fubflauce;  that  he  lived  with  his 
her  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ill-treated  by  a  fervant,  who  was 
.  father's  miftrefs ;  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Calais, 
iiere  he  made  people  believe  that  he  underftood  aftrology, 
ii.nd  was  fon  to  a  famous  calculator  of  nativities ;  that,  having 
by  a  httle  artifice  cured  a  perfon  who  conceited  himfelf  fick, 
he  pafTed  for  a  magician;  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Calais 
privately,  the  mob  threatening  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.  Bayle 
knows  nothing  more  of  him,  till  the  time  that  the  duke  de  St. 
Simon  got  Lewis  XIIT.  to  hear  him  at  Germains ;  when  he  hit 
that  prince's  humour  by  a  drinking-fong  of  his  own  making, 
^>vliich  it  afterwards  became  the  fafhion  to  fing  at  court.  The 
king  liftened  to  his  fongs  ever  after,  and  admitted  him  freely 
jiuo  his  clofet;  and  they  called  Dallbuci  the  Phcebus  Garderobin, 
bccaufe  he  had  his  lutes  always  in  the  king's  wardrobe.  He 
continued  this  game  under  Lewis  XIV.  but  having  an  inclination 
to  go  to  Turin,  he  left  Paris  about  1655.  Arriving  at  Lyons, 
he  found  many  temptations  to  detain  him.  He  entertained  with 
his  mufic  all  the  convents  of  fmging.nuns  ;  and  there  was  not 
one  of  thofe  devout  virgins,  who  had  not  already  a  copy  of  his 
*"  Ovid  in  a  Merry  Humour."  This  was'  the  title  of  a  work, 
wlicrein  he  tranflated  part  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  into  bur- 
kique  verfe.  He  ftaid  three  months  at  Lyons,  in  the  midfh  of 
diverfions,  plays,  and  entertainments,  being  highly  carelTed  by 
]\IoHere  and  the  Bejars ;  after  which  he  went  to  Avignon  with 
Alollere,  and  then  to  Pezenas,  where  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates 
of  Languedoc  was  held.  He  was  maintained  by  thofe  players 
?  whole  winter  •,  and  followed  Moliere  as  far  as  Narbonne. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  was  imprifoned, 
aad  very  near  being  burnt,  for  a  fufpe6led  commerce  v^^ith  a 
ivi  Ue.  He  continued  three  months  at  Montpelier  after  his 
rcleafe,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  that  tragi-comical  adventure, 
fo  he  calls  it ;  v/hich  however  he  did  not  print,  though  the  chief 
magiftrate,  who  had  feen  it,  gave  him  leave.  He  afterwards 
faw  feveral  towns  of  Provence  ;  and  went  to  v/ait  on  the  prince 
of  Morgues  at  Monaco,  who  made  him  a  handfome  prefent. 

Being  arrived  at  Turin,  he  had  fome  trouble  to  confute  by  his 
prefence  the  report  of  his  execution,  which  had  been  read  in 
the  "  Burlefque  Gazette."  He  laboured  to  procure  a  fettle- 
ncnt  in  that  court,  and  fuppofes  he  fhould  have  fucceeded,  if 
tii2  muficians  of  the  country  had  not  grown  jealous  of  him.    He 
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pretends,  that  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  laid  him  open  to  the  in- 
dignation of  a  poet  of  Auvergne,  who  criticifed  and  perfecutcd 
him  ;  and  adds,  that  he  fufFcred  much  for  having  negle£lcd  the 
favourites,  bccaufe  he  irnpoHticly  fancied  it  fulhcient  to  make  his 
court  to  their  royal  highnelTes.  Perceiving  they  grew  cold  to- 
wards him,  he  rcqueiled  either  to  be  difmiiTed,  or  to  have  a 
fixed  penfion ;  and  to  his  great  mortification,  obtained  the 
former.  About  1674.  he  publifhed  two  fmail  volumes,  which 
he  had  compofed  in  the  prifon  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris.  He 
was  confined  there  at  that  time,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
particulars  relating  either  to  his  confinement  or  liis  enlarge- 
ment. Dafibuci  had  feveral  enemies  :  among  the  reft,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  and  Boileau.  The  pieces  againll  Soucidas,  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  are  againft  Dafibuci. 
Boileau  has  laOied  him  in  the  following  lines,  after  having  de- 
graded the  buriefque  kind  of  poetry  on  which  DaiTouci  valueti 
himfelf : 

"  Qu'enfin  la  cour  defabufee 
"  Meprifa  de  ces  vers  I'extravagance  aifce.'* 

And,  '•  Et  jufqii'a  DafTouci  tout  trouva  des  lectures," 

DATI  (Carlo),  profeflbr  of  polite  literature  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  born,  became  famous,  as  well  for  his  works,  as 
for  the  eulogies  which  many  writers  have  btftowed  on  him.  He 
was  very  ofHcious  and  civil  to  all  learned  travellers  who  went 
to  Florence  ;  many  of  whom  exprclTcd  their  acknowledgment 
of  it  in  their  writings. 

Carlo  Dati  was  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Crufca,  and 
in  that  quality  took  the  name  of  Smarrito.  He  made  a  panegy- 
ric upon  Lewis  XIV.  in  Italian,  and  publifiied  it  at  Florence  in 
1699  :  the  french  tranllation  of  it  v/as  printed  at  Rome  the  year 
following.  He  had  already  publiihed  fome  Italian  poems  in 
praife  of  that  prince.  The  book  intituled,  "  Lettera  di  Ti- 
mauro  Antiate  a  Filaleti,  della  vera  floria  della  cicloide,  e  della 
famofiilima  efperienza  dell'  argento  vivo,"  and  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1663,  was  written  by  him;  for  it  appears  from  the 
26th  page  of  the  letter,  that  the  pretended  Timauro  Antiate  is 
no  other  than  Carlo  Dati.  In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove 
two  things :  the  one,  that  father  Tvlurlennus  is  not  tlie  inventor 
of  the  cycloid,  as  is  faid  in  the  hiftory  of  it,  but  that  the  glory 
of  that  invention  belongs  to  Galileo;  the  other,  that  TorriceJli 
was  innocent  of  plagiarifm,  when  he  pretended  to  be  the  firft 
■who  explained  the  fufpenfion  of  quicklilver  in  a  glafs  tube  by 
the  prefTure  of  the  air,  for  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  thi3 
fuppofition.  But  the  chief  work,  to  v/hich  our  Dati  applied 
himfelf,  was  that  Delia  Pittura  Antica,  of  which  he  publiflred 
an  ellay  in  1667.     Bayle,  fpeaking  of  this  piece,  fays  that  "  it 
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Would  have  faved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  it  would  have 
JifForded  him  many  materials  in  the  article  of  Zeuxis,  if  he  had 
met  with  it  fooner.  It  is  the  life  of  Zeuxis,  together  with  thofe 
of  Parrhafiusj  Apelles,  and  Protogenes.  The  author,"  fays 
Bayle,  *'  hath  coUecfted  whatever  he  found  relating  to  thofe  four 
painters  iti  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  hath  very  exa£lly 
conne£led  the  whole,  Befides,  he  hath  added  to  each  life  fe- 
deral remarks^  full  of  very  fine  and  curious  erudition." 

Carlo  Dati  died  in  1671;,  much  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  well  On  account  of  his  humanity  and  amiable  manners, 
as  for  his  parts  and  learning. 

DAVAL  (Petek,  Efq.),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  barrifler 
at  law,  afterwards  mailer  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Jan.  8,  1763^  accomptant-general  of  that  court.  At  an 
early  period  cf  life  he  tranflated  the  Memoirs  of  cardinal  de 
Retz,  which  wete  printed  in  i2mo.  1723,  with  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  Congreve,  who  encouraged  the  publication.  He  was  F.  R.  S. 
and  an  able  mathematician.  In  the  difputc  concerning  elliptical 
arches,  at  the  time  when  Black  Friars  bridge  was  built,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  committee  for  his  opinion  on  the  fubje6l. 
His  anfwer  may  be  feen  in  the  London  Magazine,  for  March 
1760. 

DAVENANT  CJohn),  blfhop  of  Salifbury,  and  a  very  learn- 
td  man,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  born  in  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  London,  about  1570.  He  was  admitted  of  Queen's- 
eollege,  Cambridge,  in  15S7,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts 
regulatly.  A  fellowfliip  was  offered  him  about  1594,  but  his 
father  would  not  fuft'er  him  to  accept  it,  on  account  of  his  plen- 
tiful fortune  :  however,  after  his  father's  deceafe,^  he  accepted 
of  one,  and  was  admitted  into  it  in  1597.  He  took  his  do£lor's 
degree  in  1609,  having  long  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  parts 
and  learning  j  and  the  fame  year  was  ele£i:ed  lady  Margaret's 
profellor  of  divinity.  In  16 14  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  his 
College  ;  and  became  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe 
eminent  divines  fent  by  James  I.  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  in  618. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May  1619,  after  having  vifited  the 
Inoft  eminent  cities  in  the  Low-countries.  In  1621  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  fee  of  Salifbury,  and  continued  in  favour  during 
the  remainder  of  James's  reign  ;  but  in  1 63  i  he  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  the  court,  by  meddling,  in  afermon  preached  be- 
fore the  king  at  Whitehall,  with  the  predeflinarian  contrOverfy  ; 
f*  all  curious  feavch  into  which"  his  majefty  had  llrictly  en- 
joined, in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  the  39  articles  in  1628, 
"  to  be  laid  afide."  For  this  pretended  contempt  of  the  king's 
declaration  he  was  not  only  reproved  the  fame  day,  but  alfo 
fummoned  to  anfwer  two  days  after  before  the  privy-coUncil  ; 
land,  though  he  was  difmiffed  without  further  trouble,  and  even 
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admitted  tokifs  the  king's  hand,  yet  he  was  never  afterwards  iii 
favour  at  court.  He  died  of  a  confumption,  April  20,  1641,  to 
which,  it  is  faid,  a  fenfe  of  the  forrowful  times  he  faw  coming 
on  did  not  a  little  contribute  ;  and  was  buried  in  Saiifbury  ca- 
thedral. He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  manners,  and  a  great  di- 
vine j  but  flriclly  attached  to  Calvinifm  with  all  its  abfurdi- 
ties[xj. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William),  made  his  firfl;  entry  upon  th& 
ftageof  this  vain  world,  as  Anthony  Wood  exprcfles  it,  at  Ox- 
ford in  1605.  His  father  kept  an  inn  in  that  city,  where  Shake- 
fpeare  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  journres  between  London  and  War- 
wickfhire ;  and,  as  his  mother  was  a  great  beauty,  fome  have 
furmifcd,  but  without  any  foundation  at  all,  that  he  derived  his 
very  being,  and  along  with  it  his  poetical  talents,  from  Sliake- 
fpeare.  He  was  firft  put  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Oxford  •,  and, 
when  he  had  pafled  through  that,  entered  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln-college in  that  univerfity.  But  hi^  genius  leading  him  to 
poetry,  he  made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  academical  learning  ; 
but  foon  leaving  the  place,  he  became  a  page  to  Frances  duchefs 
of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  to  Foulk  lord  Brook,  who,  being 
a  poet  himfelf,  was  much  delighted  with  him.  In  1628  he 
began  to  write  plays  and  poems  j  and  acquired  fo  much  reputa- 
tion for  tafle  and  wit,  that  he  was  carefled  by  fome  of  the  mod 
eminent  men  of  his  time.  Sir  Henry  Blount,  Edward  Hyd& 
afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  honourable  Henry  Howard, 
and  Hr  John  Suckling,  were  amongft  his  intimate  friends. 
Wood  relates,  that  fir  William  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
nofe  about  this  time,  from  the  effects  of  a  criminal  com.merce 
•which  he  had  with  a  fine  black  girl  in  Axe-yard,  Weftminfler  ; 
and  we  fin4  him  raillicd  on  this  account  by  the  contemporary 
wits,  and  among  the  reft  by  Suckling,  in  his  feflion  of  thd 
poets.  But  Davenant  was  fo  little  dilturbed  with  their  mirth, 
that  he  himfelf  was  as  merry  as  any  of  tliem  ;  and  harboured  fo 
little  refentment  againft  the  authorefs  of  his  misfortune,  that  he 
afterwards  introduced  her,  in  all  her  beauty,  into  his  Gondi- 
bert.  In  1637,  when  Ben  Jonfon  died,,  he  was  created  poet 
laureat,  to  the  great  mortification  of  May,  the  tranflator  of 
Lucan,  who  v/as  competitor  for  the  place  ;  and  who,  upon  be- 
ing difappolnted,  carried  his  refentment  fo  far,  that  from  being 

[x]  He  wrote,   i.  A   latin   expofition  1634,  he   published  the  queftions  lie  had 

«ff  St.  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Coloffians,  the  difputed  upon  in  the  fchools,  49  in  num- 

thifd  editio;)  ot  which  was  printed  nt  Cam-  ber,    under    this   title:     Determiiiationes 

bridge    ia  1639.     It    i>    the   fubrtance  of  quaeftionum  quarundam  theologicarum.  4. 

ledlures,  read   by  him   as    Margaret  pro-  Animadvcrfions  upon  a  treadle  lately  pub- 

feflbr.     2.  Prrelectiones  de  duobus  in  theo-  hftied,  and  intituled,  God's  lo^e  to  man- 

logia  controverfis  capitibus  :  dejudice  con-  kind,  manifefted   by  diCproving  his  abfo- 

troverfiarum,  primo:  de  jufticia  habituali  lute  decree  for  their  damnatioiij^  Camb. 

fc  a(ititsli,  aiiero^  Caut.    1631.     3.    In  1641. 
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•a  warm  courtier  lie  became  a  warmer  mal-content,  and  diftin- 
iWiied  himfelf  afterwards  againlt  his  royal  mafler,  both  as  an 
vocatc  and  hiiloriim  to  parliament.  In  1641  he  was  accufed. 
by  the  parliament  of  being  embarked  in  a  defign  of  feducing  the 
army,  and  bringing  it  again  under  the  fubjeclion  of  the  king : 
and  after  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  was  feized  -,  but 
being  bailed,  withdrew  foon  after  to  France.  After  he  had 
fpent  fome  time  there,  he  returned  •,  was  entertained  by  Wil- 
ham  marquis  of  Newcallle,  and  by  him  made  proprxfecl  or 
lieutenant-general  of  his  ordnance.  In  1643  ^^  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  his  majefty  near  Gloucefter;  but, 
upon  the  declining  of  the  king's  party,  retired  again  to  Frarrce. 
Here  he  changed  his  religion  lor  that  of  Rome,  which  circum- 
flance  probably  might  fo  far  ingratiate  him  with  the  queen,  as 
to  induce  her  to  truft,  him  with  the  mod  important  concerns. 
She  fent  him  over  to  the  king,  as  Clarendon  telis  us,  to  perfuadc 
him  to  give  up  the  church  for  his  peace  and  fecurity :  but  the 
king  was  fo  difpleafed  with  what  he  offered  on  this  head,  that 
he  forbad  him  ever  coming  into  his  prefence  again. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  queen  to  tranfport  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  artificers  from  France  to  Virginia,  having 
obtained  leave  of  the  king  of  France  fo  to  do  :  but  in  this  under- 
taking he  was  likewife  unfortunate  :  for  before  the  velTel  got 
clear  of  the  french  coaft  it  was  taken  by  fome  of  the  parliament 
fhips  of  war,  and  carried  to  England.     He  was  firfl  imprifoned 
in  the  iile  of  Wight,  and   afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  the  highcourt  of  juftice,  165 1: 
but  at  the  interceffion  of  Milton  and  fome  others,  his  life  was 
faved,  though  we  find  him  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  for  two  years 
after.     He  was  then  fet  at  liberty  by  the  lord  keeper  Whitlocke, 
and  had  now  nothing  to  employ  his  mind,  but  how  to  procure  an 
honeft  livelihood.     Tragedies  and  comedies  were  then  efteemed 
very  profane  and  unholy  things  ;  which  therefore  being  forbid- 
den   in  thofe  religious   times,  he  was  forced,  as  Dryden  fays, 
"  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  to  introduce  the  exam- 
ples of  moral  virtue  written  in  verfe,  and  performed  in  recita- 
tive mufic      The  original  of  this  mufic,  and  of  the  fcenes  which 
adorned  his  W'orks,  he  had   from   the   Italian  operas ;  but  he 
heightened  his  characters,  as  he  imagines,  from  Corneille  and 
fome  french  poets."     In  this  manner  he  made  a  fhift  to  fupport 
himfelf,  till  the  reftoration  of  <^harles  II.  after  which  he  re- 
vived the  juft  drama,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  ere6ling  a  new 
company  of  adtors  (under  the  patronage  of  James  duke  of  York), 
who  acled  many  years  in  little  Lincoln's-inn  Fields.     Here  he 
died  April  17,   1668,  aged  63,  and  tvvo  days  after  was  interred 
in  Weftminiler-abbey  ;  when,  to  the  great  grief  of  honelt  Mr. 
Wood,  there  was  an  inexcufable  error  commiiLed  in  the  cere- 
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mony,  the  laurel-x'^reath  through  hafte  being  forgof,  v^hicTi' 
ihould  have  been  placed  upon  his  coffin.  On  his  grave-ftone  is  .1 
tnfcribedi  in  imitation  of  Ben  Jonfon's  fhort  epitaph,  O  rare 
SIR  WiLLiAi^i  Davenant  !  It  niny  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that 
his  remains  reft  very  near  the  place  out  of  whicl^  rhofe  of  Mr. 
Thomas  May,  formerly  his  competitor  for  the  laurel,  and  af- 
terwards liiftorian  and  fecretary  to  the  parliament,  were  re- 
moved, together  witii  \i  fine  monument  and  pompous  infcrip- 
tion  eredted  over  him  by  an  order  of  that  houfe.  His  works  were 
publiflied  by  his  widow  in  1673,  and  dedicated  to  James  duke 
of  York:  they  confift  of  plays  and  poems,  among  the  laO  of  which 
is  to  be  found  the  famous  Gondibert,  which  has  afforded  fo 
much  exercife  to  the  wits  and  critics. 

DAVENANT  (Charles),  the  eideft  fon  of  fir  William  Da^ 
venant,  was  born  in  1656,  and  was  initiated  in  grammar-learn- 
ing at  Cheame  in  Surry.  Though  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  his  father  when  fcarce  1 2  years  of  age,  yet  cai^e  ■U'as  taken 
to  fend  liim  to  Oxford  to  {iniHi  his  education,  where  he  became 
a  commoner  of  Baliol  college  in  1671.  He  took  no  degree,  but 
went  to  London,  where,  at  tlie  age  of  19,  he  diftinguillied  him- 
felf  by  a  dramatic  performance,  the  only  one  he  publiftied,  in- 
tituled, "  Circe,  a  tragedy,  aifled  at  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke 
of  York's  theatre  with  great  applaufe."  This  play  was  not 
printed  till  two  years  after  it  was  a£ted  ;  upon  which  occafion 
Dryden  wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  earl  of  Rochefter  an  epilogue.- 
In  the  former,  there  was  a  very  fine  apology  for  the  author's 
youth  and  inexperience.  He  had  a  confiderable  fliare  in  the 
theatre  in  right  of  his  father,  which  probably  induced  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  fo  early  to  the  ftage  -,  however,  he  was  not 
long  detained  there  either  by  that,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  play,  but 
applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  had  the 
degree  of  doClor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  elected  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  St.  Ive's  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  James  II.  which  was  fum- 
moned  to  meet  in  May  1685  ;i  and,  about  the  fame  time,  jointly 
empowered,  with  the  mailer  of  the  revels,  to  infpecl  all  plays,- 
and  to  preferve  the  decorum  of  the  ftage.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
a  commifiioner  of  the  excife,  and  continued  in  that  employment 
for  near  fixyears,  that  is,  from  1683  ^^  1689  :  however,  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  advanced  to  this  rank,  before  he  had  gone: 
through  fome  lefler  employments.  In  1698  he  was  elected  for 
the  borough  of  Great  Bedwin,  as  he  was  again  in  1700.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  infpetlor-general  of  the  exports  and 
imports;  and  this  employment  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
Vvrhich  happened  Nov.  6,  1714.  Dr.  Davenant's  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  joined 
to  his  great  ikill  in  figures,  and  his  happinefs  in  applying  that 
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Ikill  according  to  the  principles  advanced  by  fir  William  Petty 
in  his  Political  Arithmetic,  enabled  him  to  enter  deeply  into  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  procured  him  great  fuccefs  as  a 
writer  in  politics  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  was 
advanced  and  preferred  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  yet  in  all  his  pieces  he  reafons  entirely  upon  revolu- 
tion principles,  and  compliments  in  the  higheft  manner  the  vir- 
tues and  abilities  of  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne. 

His  firll  political  work  was,  An  elFay  upon  ways  and  means 
of  fupplying  the  war,  1695.  In  this  treatife  he  wrote  with  fo 
much  ftrength  and  perfpicuity  upon  the  nature  of  funds,  that 
whatever  pieces  came  abroad  from  the  author  of  the  efiay  on 
ways  and  means,  wei-e  fufficiently  recommended  to  the  public; 
and  this  was  the  method  he  ufually  took  to  diftinguifli  the  writ- 
ings he  afterwards  publilhed.  2.  An  efTay  on  the  Eaft-India 
trade,  1697.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet,  writ- 
ten in  form  of  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
duke  of  Buckinghamfhire.  3.  Difcourfes  on  the  public  revenues, 
and  of  the  trade  of  England.  Part  i.  To  which  is  added,  a 
difcourfe  upon  improving  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of  Athens, 
written  originally  in  greek  by  Xenophon,  and  now  made  eng- 
liih  from  the  original,  with  fome  hiftorical  notes  by  another 
hand,  1698.  This  other  hand  was  Walter  Moyle,  efq.  who 
addrefied  his  difcourfe  to  Dr.  Davenant.  There  is  a  paffage  ia 
it  which  {hews,  that  there  were  fome  thoughts  of  fending  over 
■our  authop:  in  quality  of  dire£lor-general  to  the  Eall-Indies^ 
and  is  alfo  a  clear  teftimcny,  what  that  great  man's  notions 
were,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  writings.  It  is  this  : 
"  The  great  trade  to  the  llaft-lndies,  with  fome  few  regula- 
tions, might  be  eftabllfhed  upon  a  bottom  more  confiftent  with 
the  manufactures  of  England ;  but  in  all  appearance  this  is  not 
to  be  compaffed,  unlefs  fome  public-fplrited  man,  with  a  maf- 
terly  genius,"  meaning  Dr.  Davenant  himlelf,  *'  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  affairs  in  India.  And  though  we,  who  are  hi« 
friends,  are  loth  to  lofe  him,  it  were  to  be  wifl^d  for  the  good 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  gentleman,  whom  common  fame  and 
the  voice  of  the  world  have  pointed  out  as  the  ablelt  man  for 
fuch  a  ftation,  would  employ  his  excellent  judgment  and  talents 
that  way,  in  the  execution  of  fo  noble  and  ufeful  a  defign."  4. 
Difcouries  on  the  public  revenues,  and  on  the  trade  of  England, 
which  more  immediately  treat  of  the  foreign  traffic  of  this  king- 
dom. Part  ii.  1698.  5.  An  effay  on  the  probable  method  of 
making  the  people  gainers  in  the  balance  of  trade,  1699.  6.  A 
difcourfe  upon  grants  and  refumptions  :  fhewing,  hovi^  our  an- 
ceftors  have  proceeded  with  fuch  minifters  as  have  procured  to 
themfelvcs  grants  of  the  crown -revenue  j  and  that  the  forfeited 
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eflates  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  public  debts,  lyoo/l 
7.  Eflays  upon  the  balance  of  power;  the  right  of  making  wary 
peace,  alliances ;  univerfal  monarchy.  To  which  is  added,  an 
appendix,  containing  the  records  referred  to  in  the  fecond  effayy 
1701.  It  was  in  this  book  that  our  author  was  carried  away  by 
his  zeal  to  treat  the  church,  or  at  leafl  fome  churchmen,  in  fo 
difrcfpcd'cful  a  manner,  as  to  draw  upon  himfelf  a  ccnfure  from 
one  of  the  houfes  of  convocation.  8.  A  piilure  of  a  modera 
Whig,  in  two  parts,  1701.  There  is,  however,  nothing  but 
general  report,  founded  upon  thelikenefs  of  ftyle  and  other  cir-f 
cumllantial  evidence,  to  prove  that  this  bitter  pamphlet  fell  fromi 
the  pen  of  our  author ;  and,  if  it  did,  he  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  been  thegreateft  mafter  of  invetlive  that  ever  wrote  in  our 
language.  9.  Elfays  upon  peace  at  home  and  war  abroad,  in 
two  parts,  1704.  This  is  the  firft  piece  our  author  publifhed, 
after  the  time  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  reconciled  himfelf  to 
the  miniftry  ;  it  was  fufpedted  to  be  written  at  the  defire  of  lord 
Halifax ;  and  was  dedicated  to  the  queen.  It  drew  upon  him 
the  refentment  of  that  party,  by  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
efteemed;  but  who  now  beflowed  upon  him  as  ill  language,  or 
rather  worfe,  than  he  had  received  from  his  former  opponents.  \ 
10.  Refle£lions  upon  the  conilitution  and  management  of  the 
trade  to  Africa,  through  the  whole  courfe  and  progrefs 
thereof,  from  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  to  this  time, 
&c.  1709,  fol.  in  3  parts,  ii.  A  report  to  the  honourable  the 
eommiifioners  for  putting  in  execution  the  acl,  intituled,  an  a£l 
for  the  taking,  examining,  and  ftating  the  public  accounts  of 
the  kingdom,  from  Charles  Davenant,  LL.  D.  infpeclor-general 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  17  12,  parti.  12.  A  fecond  report 
to  the  honourable  the  commiilioners,  &c.  17 12.  It  may  be  ne- 
celTary  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  the  above-recited  pieces  were 
attacked  in  the  warmell  manner,  at  the  time  they  were  publifh- 
cd  ;  but  the  author  feems  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf  in  delivering 
his  fentiments  and  opinions,  w-ithout  (hewing  any  further  con- 
cern to  defend  and  fupport  them  againd  the  cavils  of  party  zeal 
and  contention.  Moll  of  his  political  works  were  colle£led  and 
levifedby  fir  Charles  V7hitworth,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  1771. 

DAVENANT  (William),  younger  brother  to  the  former, 
and  fourth  fon  of  fir  William  Davenant,  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen-hall in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
i6"7.  He  tranflated  into  engiiih  from  the  french,  a  book,  in- 
tituled, Animadverfions  upon  the  famous  greek  and  latin  hifto- 
rians,  written  by  la  Motlie  le  Vayer,  who  was  tutor  to  Lewis 
XIII.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1680  ;  and  about  the 
fame  time,  entering  into  orders,  was  prefeated  to  a  living  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  by  his  patron  Robert  Wymondfole,  of 
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:lP«tney,  efq.  He  travelled  with  this  gentleman  into  France  j 
^nd  in  the  fummer  of  1681,  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a 
river  near  Paris,  as  he  was  fwimming  for  his  diverfion. 

DAVENANT  (John),  a  famous  theological  profeflbr,  was 
bred  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  bifhop  of  Salifbury. 
He  was  a  zealous  and  pious  divine,  and  (trove  hard  to  unite 
chriftians  into  one  fentiment,  as  appears  by  his  book  entitled, 
**  Adhortatio  ad  communionem  inter  evangelicas  ecclefias.'* 
pied  at  Cambridge  1640.  His  principal  works  arc  :  I.  Prxlec-? 
tiones  de  judice  controverfiarum,  Cantab.  1631,  fol.  2.  Com- 
ment, in  Epift.  ad  Coloff.  fol.  3.  Liber  de  fervitutibus.  4.  De-i- 
terminatio  quceitionum  theologicarum  quinquaginta,  &c.  ii\fol. 

DAVENPORT  (Christopher),  a  learned  Englifliman,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickftiire,  about  1598,  and  educated 
in  grammar-learning  at  a  fchool  in  that  city.  He  was  fent  to 
Merton-college  in  Oxford  at  1 5  years  of  age  •,  v/here,  fpending 
two  years,  he,  upon  an  invitation  from  fomc  romifh  prieft,  af- 
terwards went  to  Doway.  He  remained  there  for  fome  time  ; 
and  then  going  to  Ypres,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  francif- 
cans  among  the  Dutch  there,  in  161 7.  After  feveral  removals 
from  place  to  place,  he  became  a  miffionary  into  England,  where 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Francifcus  a  San£la  Clara  •,  and  at  length 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal 
confort  of  Charles  I.  Here  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the 
caufe  of  popery,  by  gaining  difciples,  raifing  money  among  the 
englifh  catholics  to  carry  on  public  matters  abroad,  and  by  writ- 
ing books  for  the  advancement  of  his  religion  and  order.  He 
was  very  eminent  for  his  uncommon  learning,  being  excellently 
verfed  in  fchool-divinity,  in  fathers  and  councils,  inphilofophers, 
and  in  ecclefiaftical  and  profane  hiftories.  He  was.  Wood  tells 
us,  a  perfon  of  very  free  difcourfe,  while  his  fellow-labourer  in 
the  fame  vineyard,  Hugh  Crefley,  was  referved  j  of  a  lively 
and  quick  afpedl,  while  Crefley  was  clouded  and  melancholy  : 
all  which  accomplifhments  made  him  agreeable  to  proteftants  as 
well  as  papifts.  Archbifhop  Laud,  it  feems,  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  this  perfon  j  for,  in  the  feventh  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment, it  is  faid,  that  "the  faid  archbifhop,  for  the  advancement 
pf  popery  and  fuperftition  within  this  realm,  hath  wittingly  and 
willingly  received,  harboured  and  relieved  divers  popiOi  priefts 
and  jefuits,  namely,  one  called  San6la  Clara,  alias  Davenport, 
a  dangerous  perfon  and  francifcan  friar,  who  hath  written  a 
popifh  and  feditious  book,  intituled,  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia,  &c. 
wherein  the  thirty- nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  efta- 
bliflied  by  a£l  of  parliament,  are  much  traduged  and  fcandaUzed  : 
that  the  ("aid  archbifliop  had  divers  conferences  with  him,  while 
he  was  writing  the  faid  book,  &c."  To  which  article,  the  arch- 
JDifliop  made  this  anfwer ;  **  I  ficver  fi^w  that  francifcan  friar, 
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Sanda  Clara,  in  my  life,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  memory,  abovtfi 
four  times  or  five  p.t  mod.  He  was  firfl  brought  to  me  by  Dr. 
Lindfell :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he  would  never  expound  the  ar- 
ticles fo,  that  the  church  of  England  might  have  caufe  to  thank 
him  for  it.  He  never  came  to  me  after,  till  he  was  almoft  ready 
to  print  another  book,  to  prove  that  epifcopacy  was  authorifed 
in  the  church  by  divine  right;  and  this  was  after  thcfe  un- 
happy Itirs  began.  His  defire  was,  to  have  tliis  book  printed 
here  ;  but  at  his  feveral  addrefles  to  me  for  this,  I  ftill  gave  him 
tliis  anfwer;  That  I  did  not  like  the  way  which  the  church  of 
Home  went  concerning  epifcopacy  ;  that  I  vi'ould  never  confent, 
that  any  fuch  book  from  the  pen  of  a  romanill  (hould  be  printe4 
here  j  thatthe  bifhops  of  England  are  very  well  able  to  defend  their 
own  caufe  and  calling,  without  any  help  from  Rome,  and  would 
,do  fo  when  they  faw  caufe  :  and  this  is  all  the  conference  I  ever 
Iiad  with  him."  Davenport  at  this  time  abfconded,  and  fpeut 
mod  of  thofe  years  of  trouble  In  obfcurity,  fometimes  beyond 
the  feas,  fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and 
fometimes  at  Oxford.  After  the  reftoratlon  of  Charles  II.  when 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  him  and  Catharine  of  Por- 
tugal, SanCla  Clara  became  one  of  her  chaplains  ;  and  was  for 
the  third  time  chofen  provincial  of  his  order  for  England,  where 
he  died  May  31,   1680  [y]. 

DAVENPORT  (John),  elder  brother  of  Chriftopher  jud 
mentioned,  w^as  born  at  Coventry  in  1597;  and  fentfrom  thence 
"with  his  brother  to  Merton-college  in  16 13.  He  afterwards 
took  a  different  route  from  him  ;  for  whereas  Chriftopher  went 
to  Doway,  and  became  a  catholic,  John  went  to  London,  and 
became  a  puritan.  He  was  minifter  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Cole- 
man-ftrcet,  and  efteemed  by  his  fanatical  bretb.ren  a  perfon  of 
excellent  gifts  in  preaching,  and  in  other  qualities  belonging  to 
a  divine.  About  1630  he  was  appointed  by  certain  factious 
and  difcontented  perfons,  one  of  the  feoffees  for  the  buying  in 
impropriations  ;  but,  that  projedl  mifcarrying,  he  left  his  paf- 
toral  charge  about  1633,  under  pretence  of  oppofition  from  the 
bifhops,  and  went  to  Amfterdam.  Here,  endeavouring  to  be 
a  minifler  in  the  englifh  congregation,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  all  duties,  he  was  oppofed  by  John  Paget,  an  elder,  on  account 
of  fome  difFereuce   between  them  about  baptifm  j  upon  which 

Fy]    He    was    the   author   of  fevcrai  was  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  and  Prynac 

works  :    i.  Paraphraftica  expofitio  articu-  contends,  that  the  whole  fcope  of  it,  as 

lorumconfeflioni?  anglicz,  This  book  was,  well  as  the  paraphraftical  expofition  of  the 

we  know  not  why,   much  cenfuied  by  the  articles,  reprinted  at  the  end  of  it  in  1635, 

jefuits,  who  would  fain  have  had  it  burnt ;  was  to  reconcile  the  king,  die  church,  and 

but  being  foon  after  licenfed  at  Rome,  all  the  articles  of  cur  religion  to  the  church  of 

farther  rumour  about  it  Itopped.     z.  Deui,  Rome.      He  publiflied  alfo  a  great  number 

Natura,  Gratia:    iive,  traftatus   de  prs-  of  other  works,  which  are  not  now  of  e<3R- 

icfeinatiouc  de  merki»>  &c."     This  boojc  fetiuencc  enuugh  to  be  mentioned. 
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he  wrote,  in  his  own  defence,  "  A  letter  to  the  dutch  Claflis, 
containing  a  jull  complaint  againd  an  unjuft  doer;  wherein  is 
declared  the  miferable  flavery  and  bondage  that  the  englifh 
church  at  Amflerdam  is  now  in,  by  reafon  of  the  tyrannical  go- 
vernment and  corrupt  dodlrine  of  Mr.  John  Paget,  their  mi- 
iii;ler,  Amil.  1634."  Two  or  three  more  pieces  relating  to  this 
controverfy  were  publifhed  by  him  afterwards;  and  fuch  were 
his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from  them  many  of 
their  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  and  prayed  in  private 
houfes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  into  England, 
as  other  nonconformiftsdid,  and  had  a  cure  beftowed  on  him  j 
but  finding  matters  not  go  on  agreeably  to  his  humour,  he  went 
into  New-England,  and  became  a  pallor  of  New-Haven  there. 
He  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  Bofton  in  1668,  where 
he  died  the  year  following.  He  was  the  author  of,  a  Catechifin 
containing  the  chief  heads  of  the  chriftian  religion,  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1659  :  feveral  fermons  :  the  power  of  con- 
gregational churches  afferted  and  vindicated  :  and  of  an  expofi- 
tion  of  the  Canticles,  which  has  never  been  publifhed. 

DAVID  (St.).  He  was  born  fomewhere  in  Wales,  foon 
^fter  the  Saxons  landed  in  this  ifland,  and  feems  to  have  received 
his  education  in  the  famous  monaftery  of  Bangor.  In  his  early 
youth  he  became  a  llrong  Itickler  for  the  monaftic  life,  and  is 
/"aid  to  have  founded  feveral  convents  in  Wales  ;  but  thefe  con- 
vents were  very  diiFerent  from  thofe  in  later  times;  for  the  re- 
jclufes  were  not  bound  by  oaths  nor  fupported  in  idlenefs.  They 
maintained  themfelves  by  their  labour,  and  the  overplus  they 
^ave  to  the  poor.  He  is  faid  to  have  governed  the  fee  of  St- 
David  65  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 

J)  AVID,  the  greateft  philofopher  that  ever  Armenia  pro- 
duced, flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century.  He  ac- 
/quired  at  Athens  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  Greeks.  He  tranflated  fuch  of  their  books  as  he 
thought  the  moll  ufeful.  Far  from  fuperllitioufly  following 
Plato  and  Arillotle,  like  our  european  doclor?,  he  fcle6led  from 
both  the  one  and  the  other  what  feemed  juil  and  judicious  to 
him,  at  the  lame  time  dete£ling  and  refuting  their  errors.  His 
writings  were  preferved  in  the  french  king's  library.  They  arc 
methodical  and  folid.     His  ftyle  is  flowing,  accurate  and  clear. 

DAVID  (de  Dinant),  about  the  commencement  of  the 
iiiith  century,  was  the  difciple  of  Amauri,  and  taught  that  God 
was  original  matter.  His  fyllem  was  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
(of  Spinoza. 

DAVID  (George),  a  mod  extraordinary  fanatic,  was  the 
fon  of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  and  educated  a  glazier,  or,  as 
/buie  fay,  a  glafs-painter.     He  began  about  15^5  to  preach  fuch 
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Avhirxifies  as  thefe,  namely,  tliat  he  was  the  true  MefTiah,  the 
third  David,  nephew  of  Goci,  not  after  the  flelh,  but  after  the 
fpirit.  "  The  heavens,"  he  f^iid,  "  being  empty,  he  was  fent 
to  adopt  children  worthy  of  that  kingdom ;  and  to  rcflcre  Ifrael, 
not  by  death,  as  Chrift,  Ijut  by  grace."  With  the  fadducees,  he 
denied  eternal  life,  the  rcfurreiftion,  and  the  lad  judgment : 
with  the  adamites,  he  was  againft  marriage  and  for  a  commu- 
nity of  womiCn :  and  with  the  followers  of  Manes,  he  thought 
that  the  body  only,  and  not  the  foul,  could  be  defiled  v/ith  fin. 
According  to  him,  the  fouls  of  unbelievers  ought  to  be  faved, 
and  thofe  of  the  apoftles  danmed.  Laftly,  he  affirmed  it  folly 
to  -believe  that  there  was  any  fin  in  denying  Jeius  Chrift ;  and 
•ridiculed  the  martyrs  for  preferring  death  to  apoftacy.  A  pro- 
fecution  being  commenced  ngainft  him  and  his  followers,  he 
fled  firll  to  Friefland,  and  from  thence  to  Bafil,  where  he  lurked 
under  the  name  of  John  Bruck.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1556, 
promifingto  his  difciples,  that  he  fliould  rife  again  in  three  days; 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  altogether  falfe ;  for  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Bafil,  underftanding  at  length  who  he  was,  did, 
about  that  time,  dig  up  his  corpfe,  which,  together  with  his 
■writings,  they  caufed  to  be  burned  by  the  common  executioner. 
As  great  a  madman  as  this  George  David  was,  he  had  his  fol- 
lowers, which  continued  fome  time  after  his  death. 

DAVID  (de  Pomis),  a  jewifli  phyfician  of  the  xvith  century, 
pretended  to  derive  his  defcent  from  an  ancient  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda.  He  wrote  :  i.  A  tra£l  de  fenum  affe6libus  ;  Ve- 
nice 1588,  8vo.  2.  A  hebrew  and  rabbinical  dictionary,  he- 
brew  and  italian,  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1587,  folio,  very  ufeful 
for  thofe  who  wilh  to  read  the  rabbins,  and  abounding  in  learned 
remarks  on  the  literature  of  the  jews. 

David  (Gantz),  a  jewlfh  hiftorian  of  the  xvith  century, 
by  whom  we  have  a  chronicle  in  hebrew,  intituled,  Tfemath 
David,  which  is  now  fcarce  ;  Prague,  1592,  4to.  Vorftius  tranf- 
lated  a  part  of  it  into  latin,  with  notes;  Leyden,  1644,  410. 

DAVIES  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  wealthy  tanner  at  Chifgrove  in  V/iltfhire,  where  he 
was  born  about  1570.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Quecn's- 
college,  Oxford,  in  1585  ;  and,  after  having  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and,  applying  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law,  was  called  to  the  bar. 
Some  time  after,  being  expelled  that  fociety  for  beating  a  gen- 
tleman at  dinner  in  the  common-hall,  namely,  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  afterwards  recorder  of  London,  h.e  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  profecuted  his  fludies  there  ;  but,  being  reinftated  in  the 
Temple,  he  praftifed  as  a  counfellor,  and  became  a  burgefs  in 
the  parliament  in  i6or.  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
he' went  with  lord  Hunfdon  into  Scotland,  to  congratulate  king 
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James ;  and,  being  introduced,  was  particularly  diftinguifhed. 
The  king  enquiring  of  that  lord  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  him,  and  hearing  John  Davies  named,  afked 
whether  he  was  Nofce  teipfum  ?  And,  upon  being  told  he  was, 
his  majefty  gracioully  embraced  him,  and  afiured  him  of  his  fa- 
vour. This  Nofce  teipjinn  was  a  poem  of  fir  John's  on  the  origi- 
nal, nature,  and  immortality  of  the  foul,  publilhed  in  1599,  and 
dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  printed  again  162::,  and 
again  in  17 14  by  Mr.  N.  Tate,  who  has  given,  in  a  preface,  a 
very  advantageous  charafler  of  it ;  and  by  Edward  Capel  in  his 
prolufions.  This,  together  with  other  fmall  poems,  as.  Hymns 
of  Aftrea  in  acroltic  verfe  -,  Orcheftra,  or,  A  poem  expreffing 
the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  dancing,  in  a  dialogue  between 
Penelope  and  one  of  her  wooers.  Sec  j  gained  fir  John  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet,  and  recommended  him  fo  to  king  James,  that 
he  made  him  firft  his  folicitor,  and  then  his  attorney-general  in 
Ireland;  where,  in  1606,  he  became  one  of  his  majefty's  fer- 
jeants  at  law,  and  was  afterwards  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  that  kingdom.  T'he  year  following,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king  at  Whitehall,  in  i6i2 
he  quitted  the  pod  of  attorney- general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made 
one  of  his  majefty's  englifli  ferjeants  at  law  5  and,  after  his  fet-p 
tling  in  England,  one  of  the  judges  of  alTize  on  the  circuits. 
In  it)26  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  j 
but,  before  his  inftallation,  died  fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy.  He 
left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  bold  fpirir,  a  (harp  and  ready 
wit,  and  of  a  man  completely  learned,  but  in  reality  more  a 
fcholar  than  a  lawyer  [zj. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  muft  obferve,  that  he  married  Elea- 
nor Touchet,  youngeft  daughter  of  lord  George  Audley,  after- 

[z]    We    have  already   mentioned   his  ports  of  fir  Edward  Coke,   1651,   lamo. 

produftions  as  a  poet;  but  he   gave  the  It   was   written    in    trench   by    fir   John 

world  fevcral  pieces  in  quality  of  a  lawyer.  Davies,  and  tranflated  into  englifh  by  an- 

1.  A  difcovery  of  the   true  caufes  why  other  hand.      5.   Jus  impoiiendi  vettiga- 

Ireland  was  never  entirely  fubdued,   nor  Ha  :  or,  the  learning  touching   cultoms, 

brought  under  obedience  of  the  crown  of  tonnage,    poundage,    and    impolitions  on 

England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  ma-  merchandizes,     &c.     afferted,    16^6    and 

jefty's  happy  reign,  1612,  4to.    Dedicated  16^9,  8vo.      Befides  thefe,  he  left  fonie 

to  the  king,   with  this  latin  verfe  only  :  MSS.  namely,  a  large  epiltle  to  Robert 

Principis   eft  virtus    maxima  noffe   fuos.  earl   of  Salifbury,    of  the    ftate    ot   the 

1.  A   declaration    of  our   fovereign    lord  counties  of  Monaghan,   Fermanagh,  and 

the  king,  concerning  the  title  of  his  ma-  Downe,  and  of  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 

jefty's   fon  Charles,  the   prince  and  duke  other  officers  of  Ireland,  written  in  1607: 

of    Cornwall,    1614,  folio.      Printed    in  and  alfo  a  fpeech  belore  Arthur  lord  Chi- 

two  columns,  one  french,  the  other  eng-  chefter,   vifcount   Bcliait,  lord  lieutenant 

lilli.     3.   Le  primer  reports   des  cafes  &  of  Ireland,  21   May  1613,  when   he   was 

matters  en  ley  refclves  &  adjudges  en  les  fpeaker  of  the  irilh  houfe  ol  commons, 

courts  del  roy  en  Ireland,  Dublin,    161  s.  Thefe  pieces  were  in  the   library   of  fir 

Lend.     1628   and    1674,    folio.      To  the  James  Ware  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards, 

fecond  edition  was  added  a  table.      4.   A  as  Wood  believes,  in  that  of  tliC  earl  of 

pertect  abridgement  of  the  11  books  of  re-  Clarendon, 

Vol.  IV,  J,  1  wards 
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wards  earl  of  Caftlehaven  j  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  an  idiot, 
who  died  young  ;  and  a  daughter  named  Lucy,  who  was  married 
to  Ferdinand  lord  Haftings,  afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon., 
This  Eleanor  Touchet  was  a  lady  of  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
ratler.  She  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  fpirit  of  prophecy  j 
and  her  predidlions,  received  from  a  voice  which  the  often 
heard,  as  {he  ufed  to  tell  her  daughter  Lucy,  and  fhe  others, 
were  generally  wrapped  up  in  dark  and  obfcure  expreflions. 
It  was  commonly  reported,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before  her 
hufband's  death,  as  {he  was  fitting  at  dinner  with  him,  {he  fud- 
denly  burft  into  tears  j  whereupon,  he  afking  her  the  occaGon, 
fhe  anfwered,  "  Hufband,  thefe  are  your  funeral  tears  ;"  to  which 
he  replied,  "  Pray,  wife,  fpare  your  tears  now,  and  I  will  be 
content  that  you  lliall  laugh  when  I  am  dead."  After  fir  John's 
death,  {lie  lived  moflly  at  Par{ton  in  Hertfordihire ;  and  in 
1649  an  account  was  publiflied  of  her  *' flrange  and  wonder- 
ful prophecies."  She  died  in  St.  Bride's  parifli,  London,  in 
1552  5  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church  in  the  fields,  near 
the  remains  of  her  hufband. 

DaVIES  (Dr.  John),  was  born  in  Denbigh{hire,  and  edu^ 
cated  by  William  Morgan,  afterwards  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  He 
.was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Jefus-college,  Oxford,  in  K^'p,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  Lincoln-college  in  the  fame 
univerfity.  Ele  was  rector  of  Malloyd,  or  Manylloyd  in  Me- 
rioneth{hire,  and  afterwards  a  canon  of  St.  Afaph.  He  com- 
menced doctor  in  1616,  and  was  highly  efleemed  by  the  uni- 
verfity, fays  Wood,  as  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities of  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  greek  and  hebrew  lan- 
guages ',  a  moll  cxacl  critic,  and  indefatigable  fearcher  into 
antient  writings,  and  well  acquainted  with  curious  and  rare 
authors  [a]. 

DAVIES  (John),  an  eminent  and  learned  critic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there  April  22,  1679.  After 
being  educated  in  clalTical  learning  at  the  charterhoufe-fchool, 
he  was,  in  1695,  fent  to  Queen's-coUege  in  Cambridge  ;  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1698.  In  1701  he  was  chofen 
fellow  pf  his  college  ;  and  the  year  following  took  the  degree  of 

[a]   Hisworksare,  i.   Antiquae  lincjua  rum  nomina,  &  quando  fioiuerunt,  I'i^a, 

Britannicae  nunc  communiter  diCtze  Cam-  printed  at  the  end  of  the  didlionary  before 

i>ro-Britann.icae,  A  fuis  Cymraecze  vel  Cam-  mentioned.     4.  Adagiorum  britannicorum 

bricse,   ab    aliis  VV'allicx  rsdimenta,  &:c.  fpecimen,  MS.    Bibl.   Bodl.      He  alfo  af- 

i62i,8vo.      3.  Didionaijjm  Latino-Bri-  iiited  W.  Morgan,  bilhop  of  Land.iff,  and 

tann.cum,     i6\z,    folio.       With    «his   is  Richard  Farry,   bifhop  of  St     Afaph,  in 

printed)  Diiftionarium     Latino-Britanni-  tranilating  the   bible   into  welch,  in    that 

turn,  which  was  begun  and    greatly  2d-  corredt  edition  which  came   out  in   i(-20. 

yanced  by  Tliomas  Williams,   phjfician,  He  alfo  tranflated  into  the  fame  language 

before    ibco-       It  was    aferwards  com-  (which  he  had  ftudied  at  vacant  hours  for 

yleted  and  publidhcd  by  Dr.    Davies.     3.  30  years)   the   book'  of    "  Refolution," 

Adsgia  bi'ujnnica,  authorum  britannico-  wrUteo  by  Rol*ert  Parfoas,  a  jefuit. 
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M.  A.  In  171 1,  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  learned 
publications  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  was  collated  by 
Moore,  biihop  of  Ely,  to  the  reclory  of  Fen-Ditton  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely  ;  taking  the  fame 
year  die  degree  of  LL.  D.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  James,  he 
was  chofen  mafter  of  Queen's-college  March  23,  1717;  and 
created  D.  D.  17 17,  when  George  I.  was  at  Cambridge.  He 
died  INIarch  7,  1732,  aged  53,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
his  college  ;  where  a  flat  marble  Hone  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
with  a  plain  infcription.  His  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  fir 
John  Turton,  knt.  is  faid  to  have  been  living  in  1743. 

This  learned  man  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  author 
of  any  original  works,  but  only  employed  himfelf  in  giving  fair 
and  correct  editions  of  fome  greek  and  latin  authors  of  anti- 
quity. Thus  in  1703  he  publiflied  in  8vo.  i.  Maximi  Tyrii 
dilTcrtationes,  gr.  &  lat.  ex  interpretatione  Heinfii,  &c.  2.  C. 
Julii  Csefaris,  &  A.  Hirtii  qux  extant  omnia,  Cant,  1706,  4ro. 
It  was  publiflied  in  1 727.  3.  M.  Minucii  Faelicis  0(51:avius, 
Cant.  1707,  8vo.  It  was  printed  again  in  17 12,  8vo.  with  the 
notes  greatly  enlarged  and  corrected,  and  the  addition  of  Com- 
modianus,  a  writer  of  the  cyprianic  age.  4.  Then  he  formed 
a  fcheme  of  publifliing  new  and  beautiful  editions  of  Cicero's 
philofophical  pieces,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  what  Graevius 
had  publiihed  of  that  author  ;  and  accordingly  put  out,  in  1709, 
his  Tufculanarum  difputationum,  libri  quinque,  8vo.  This  edi- 
tion, and  that  of  1738,  which  is  the  fourth,  have  at  the  end  the 
emendations  of  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Bentley.  The  other 
pieces  were  publiihed  by  our  author  in  the  following  order : 
De  natura  deorum,  17 18.  De  divinatione  &c  de  fato,  1721. 
Academica,  1725.  De  legibus,  1727.  De  finibus  bonorum 
&  malorum,  1728.  Thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Tully  were  printed 
in  8vo.  in  a  fair  and  handfome  manner ;  have  been  received 
with  a  general  applaufe  ;  and  have  pafTed,  moft  of  them, 
through  feveral  editions.  He  had  alfo  gone  as  f.ir  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Offices ;  but  being  prevented 
by  death  from  finifhing  it,  he  recommended  it  in  his  will  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Bentley,  that  he  might  fit  and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.  But  the 
houfe  where  Dr.  Bentley  lodged,  which  was  in  the  Strand, 
London,  being  fet  on  fire  thi-ough  his  carelefTnefs,  as  it  is  faid, 
by  reading  after  he  was  in  bed,  Davies's  notes  and  emendations 
periflied  in  the  flames.  5.  Another  undertaking  publifhed  by  our 
learned  author,  which  we  have  not  already  mentioned,  was, 
Laclantii  Firmiani  enitome  divinarum  inllitutionum,  Cantab. 
1718,  8vo. 

His  labours  have  been  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Abbe   d'Olivet  in  particular,  the  french  tranflator  of  Cicero  dc 
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Naturd  Deorum,  gives  him  juft  commendations  for  his  beauti- 
ful edition  of  that  book  ;  but  feems  afterwards  to  have  altered 
his  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  harfh  judgement  he  pafled 
upon  him,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  of  Tully's 
works  [bJ. 

DAVIES  (John),  a  celebrated  writing  mafter,  and  a  poet; 
flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  fent 
from  the  grammar  fchool  to  Oxford  j  Wood  fays  he  knows 
not  to  what  houfe  of  learning  he  belonged,  though  he  remained 
there  feveral  years.  He  came  up  to  London,  and  it  appears 
that  he  lived  in  Fleet-ftreet,  in  161 1,  and  was  a  roman  catho- 
lic, for  which  anecdote  vide  Peck's  Defiderata  Curiofa,  vol.  li. 
in  the  life  of  Arthur  Wilfon.  The  titles  of  many  of  his  pieces 
are  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  as  St.  Peter's  complaint,  &c.  4to.  1595  ; 
Microcofmus,  4to.  Oxford,  1603;  Wit's  Pilgrimage,  &c. 
The  Scourge  of  Folly,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  epigrams,  is  omit- 
ted in  that  lilt.  We  have  befides,  his  Anatomy  of  fair  writing, 
a  copy-book,  which  has  been  praifed  by  Moore  above  its  de- 
ferts.  According  to  Fuller  he  died  about  16  iB,  and  an  edition 
of  this  laft  work  was  printed  in  1 639. 

DAVIES  (Samuel),  an  American  clergyman  of  diflcnting 
principles,  and  known  by  3  vols,  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  edited  by 
Dr.  Gibbons,  of  London.  He  was  born  November  3,  1724, 
in  the  county  of  Newcaftle  in  Delaware  in  America,  and  de- 
igned by  his  friends  for  the  gofpel-work.  In  1759  he  fuc* 
ceeded  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  as  prefident  of  his  college  of 
new  Jerfey,  and  which  he  held  to  his  death  on  Feb.  4,  1761. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  his  poft  by  the  rev.  Dr.  S.  Finley,  who 
died  on  the  17th  of  July  1766,  being  the  fourth  prefident  that 
filled  that  chair  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  lefs  than  9  years. 

DAVIES  (Thomas),  bookfeller  -,  a  man  of  uncommon 
flrength  of  mind,  and  who  prided  himfelf  on  being  through 
life  **  a  companion  of  his  fuperiors."  In  1728  and  1729  he 
was  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  completing  his  education  j 
and  in  1 736  we  find  him  among  the  dramatis  perfons  of  Lil- 

[b]  We  will  here  fubjoin  this  cenfure  explicuir.     At  minimS  ferendus  eft,  qui, 

for  the   fake  of   the  curious  and  learned  antiquis  ledlionibus  e  textu  exterminatis, 

reader.     "  Joannes    Davifius  Anglus    his  fuis  autem    in   earum   locum  fomniis,  fi 

viginti    annis  pleraque  Ciceronis  philofo-  diis  placet,   inducendis,  novum  velit  ar- 

phica   edidif,    operis   Giseviani   pcrfeClo-  chitedari    Ciceronem  :    adeo   ut,  fi    qua 

rem  fe   profeffus,      Verum,    ut  erumpat  ejus  vohimina  fecundis  tertiifve  curis  re- 

aliquando  ex  me  vera  vox,  &  dicam  line  traflata   in  lucem  redierint,  ultima  editio 

circuiuone  quod  fentio,  homini  homo  quid  fit  etiam  peffima  :     fufcepto    quafi   ceita- 

ptsedat  !   Q^^ss  in  Grasvio  modeftia,  quam  mine  cum  popular!  fuo  Ricardo  Benrleio, 

ingenuus  pudor  !     In  altero  quse  confiden-  quern  fuarum  ad  Tufculanas  emendatio- 

tia,    aut,    lie  dixerim  moilius,  qux  pro-  num  approbatorem  amplificatoremque  ha- 

cacltas  !      Tamen  fiiteor,  &  libenter  qui-  buerat,  uter  effet  in  contaminandis  vete- 

deni,  fuit  in  eo  ingenium  perfpicav,  acu-  rum   exempiaribus   liceatior."     Ciceron. 

turn,  folers;   itaque  locos  aliquot  felici^er  opcr.  prsef.  ad  Vol.  I. 
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lo*s  celebrated  tragedy  of  Fatal  Curiofity,  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  where  he  was  the  original  reprefentator  of  young 
Wilniot,  under  the  management  of  Henry  Fielding.  He  af- 
terwards commenced  bookfeller  in  Duke's  court,  but  met  with 
misfortunes  which  induced  him  to  return  to  the  theatre.  For 
feveral  years  he  belonged  to  various  companies  at  York,  Dub- 
lin, and  other  places  ;  at  the  firft  of  which  he  married  mifs 
•Yarrow,  daughter  of  a  performer  there,  whofe  beauty  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  blameleffiiefs  of  her  condu£l:  and 
the  amiablenefs  of  her  manners.  About  1752  he  returned  to 
London,  and  with  Mrs.  Davies  was  engaged  at  Drury-lane, 
••where  they  remained  for  feveral  years  in  good  eitimation  with 
the  town,  and  played  many  chara£lers,  if  not  with  great  ex- 
cellence, at  leaft  with  propriety  and  decency.  Churchill,  in  his 
indifcriminatc  fatire,  has  attempted  to  fix  ibme  degree  of  ridi- 
cule on  Mr.  Davies's  pei-formance  :  but  the  pen  of  a  fatirifl  is 
not  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  Mr.  Davies  exchanged  the 
theatre  for  a  (hop  in  RuiTel-ftreet,  Covent-garden,  about  1762) 
and  we  ihould  have  been  happy  could  we  have  recorded  that 
his  efforts  in  trade  had  been  crowned  with  the  fuccefs  which  his 
abilities  in  his  profeflion  merited.  In  1778  he  became  a  bank- 
rupt ;  when,  fuch  was  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  his 
friends,  that  they  readily  confented  to  his  re-eftabli(hment ; 
and  none  of  them,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  were  more  active  to  ferve 
him  than  thofe  who  had  fuffered  moft  by  his  misfortunes.  But 
all  their  efforts  might  poffibly  have  been  fruitlefs,  if  his  power- 
ful and  firm  friend  Dr.  Johnfon  had  not  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft  in  his  behalf.  He  called  upon  all  over  whom  he  had 
any  influence  to  affiil  Tom  Davies  •,  and  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Sheridan,  patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  to  let  him  have  a  be- 
nefit, which  he  granted  on  the  moft  liberal  terms.  In  1780, 
by  a  well-timed  publication,  the  Life  of  David  Garrick,  which 
has  paffed  through  feveral  editions,  Mr.  Davies  acquired  much 
fame,  and  fome  money.  He  afterwards  publifhed  Dramatic 
Mifcellanies  in  3  vols,  of  wliich  a  fecond  edition  appeared  a 
few  days  only  before  the  author's  death.  His  other  works  are  ; 
I.  Some  memoirs  of  INIr.  Henderfon.  2.  A  review  of  lord 
Chefterfield's  charadlers.  3.  A  life  of  Maffmger.  4.  Lives  of 
Dr.  John  Eachard,  fir  John  Davies,  and  Mr.  Lillo  ;  and  fugi- 
tive pieces  without  number  inprofe  and  verfe  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  and  almoft  all  the  public  newfpapers.  The  compiler 
of  this  article  knew  him  well ;  and  has  paffed  many  convivial 
hours  in  his  company  at  a  focial  meeting,  where  his  lively  fal- 
lies  of  pleafantry  ufed  to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar  of  harmlefs  mer- 
riment. The  lift  time  he  vinred  them  he  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  fpeifire  •,  a  id,  fenfiblc  of  his  approacliing  end,  took  a  folemn 
v^ledidion  of   all  the  company.     Mr.  Da.vies  died  the  cth  of 
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May,  1785,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own"  dcfirc,  in  the  vault  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  his  next  door 
neighbour  the  late  JVlr.  Grignion,  watchmaker  [c]. 

DAVILA,  a  celebrated  hiflorian,  was  born  of  an  illuftrious 
family  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  fuftained  the 
office  of  high-conftables  in  that  ftate,  and  were  polleffed  of 
large  fortunes  :  but,  the  Turks  making  themfelvcs  mailers  of 
the  ifland  in  1571,  Davila  was  forced  to  abandon  his  country. 
He  fled  to  Avila  in  Spain  ;  induced  thereto  by  a  tradition, 
•which  prevailed  in  his  family,  that  his  anceftors  had  derived 
their  name  and  origin  from  this  town.  Here,  upon  the  credit 
of  his  name  and  family,  joined  to  the  little  remaining  fubflance 
he  had  brought  with  him,  he  thought  he  fhould  be  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  with  tolerable  comfort :  but,  finding  himfelf  mif- 
taken,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was  greatly  carefled  in  the 
court  of  Henry  III.  and  had  many  fervices  done  him  by  people 
of  the  firft  quality.  He  had  a  brother  and  two  fifters,  who 
were  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  :  but  this 
queen  dying  in  15  89,  and  the  king  foon  after,  broke  again  all 
Davila's  meafures.  He  continued  however  in  France  fome 
time  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  behaved  himfelf  very 
gallantly  in  feveral  military  expeditions.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  had  a  very  honourable  penfion  fettled  on 
him  by  the  republic,  in  whofe  fervice  his  brother  Lewis  Davila 
had  formerly  been  a  commander.  He  was  at  Padua  when  he 
obtained  a  formal  commiflion  from  Venice  to  remove  to  Ve- 
rona ;  which  being  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  him,  he 
made  no  delay,  but  (et  out  immediately.  When  he  was  upon 
his  journey,  he  requefted  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
goods,  which  was  lawful  for  thofe  who  had  received  any  fort 
of  commiflion  from  the  republic  •,  but  inilead  of  being  ferved 
in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  treated  at  one 
place  very  ill ;  and  his  fervants  and  attendants  were  infulted  by 
the  perfon  whofe  duty  it  was  to  furnifli  him.  Davila  prefented 
his  commiflion  in  the  gentleft.  manner  imaginable  ;  but  this  mode- 
ration and  candour,  as  it  ufually  happens,  only  ferved  the  more 
to  exafperate  the  man;  who  immediately  difcharged  a  piftol 
at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  lie  died 
3  fhort  time  after.  Davila  had  a  fon  with  him  of  about  1 8  years  of 
age  ;  who  had  fpirit  enough  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father 
upon  the  murderer,  whom  he  fell  upon  directly,  and  cut  to 
pieces. 

[c  J  The  following  lines  were  given  in  the  newfpapers,  as  contributing  to  mark  the 

Here  lies  the  author,  acflor,  Thomas  Davies ; 

Living  he  (hone  a  very  rara  jvis. 

The  fcenes  he  played,  life's  audience  muft  commend: 

He.  honoured  Carrick — Johnfon  was  his  friend.  • 

When 
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When  Davila  was  come  to  Venice,  he  wrote  his  Hiftory  o£ 
the  civil  Wars  of  France.  It  is  divided  into  15  books,  and  con- 
tains every  thing  worth  notice  that  pafled,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  11.  1559,  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  1598.  I  his  hiftory 
has  always  been  highly  efteemed.  Lord  Bolingbroke  calls  it  a 
noble  one,  and  fays,  that  he  '*  fliould  not  fcruple  to  confefs  it 
in  many  refpe£ls  equal  to  that  of  Livy."  Davila  has  indeed 
been  fufpetled  and  accufed  of  too  much  refinement  and  fub- 
tlety,  in  developing  the  fccret  motives  of  actions,  in  laying  the 
caules  of  events  too  deep,  and  deducing  them  often  through 
a  lerics  of  progrelTion  too  complicated,  and  too  artfully  wrought. 
But  yet,  as  the  noble  lord  goes  on  in  his  letters  on  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  1,  v.  "  the  fufpicious  perfon,  who  fhould  reject  this  hif- 
torian  upon  fuch  general  inducements  as  thefe,  would  have  no 
grace  to  oppofe  liis  fufpicions  to  the  authority  of  the  firlt  duke 
of  Epernon,  who  had  been  an  aflor,  and  a  principal  atSlor  too, 
in  many  of  the  fcenes  that  Davila  recites.  Girard,  fecretary 
to  this  duke,  and  no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this 
hiftory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  refided  in 
Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death ;  that  he  read  it  to  him ; 
that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it;  and 
feemed  only  furprlfed,  by  what  means  the  author  could  be  fo 
well  informed  of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times." 

DAVILA  (Peter  Francis),  director  of  the  cabinet  of  na- 
tural hiftory  at  Madrid,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  j 
died  at  the  beginning  of  1785,  fuccefsfully  cultivated  conchy- 
liology  and  mineralogy.  He  kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence 
with  the  literati  of  Europe,  who  refpecf  ed  his  talents,  and  loved 
him  for  his  obliging  manners.  Tiie  catalogue  of  his  cabinet, 
publiflied  in  3  vols,  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  naturalifts. 

DAVIS  (Henry  Edwards),  fon  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  of 
Windfor,  was  born  July  11,  1756,  and  educated  at  Ealing, 
A'liddlefex ;  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol-college,  Oxford, 
May  17,  1 774,  where  he  took- his  degree  of  B.  A.  about  January 
J 778.  In  the  fpring  of  that  year  he  wrote  an  examination  of 
the  "  Hiftory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  roman  empire,",  in 
which  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  he  evinced  more  knowledge 
than  is  ufually  found  at  the  age  of  21.  This  was  anfwered  by 
the  hiftorian  in  a  vindication,  which  brought  out  a  reply  by  Mr. 
Davis.  In  1780,  having  entered  into  priePc's  orders,  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  and,  for  fome  time  before  his 
ji  death,  had  the  office  of  tutor,  which  he  difcharged  with  a  fo- 
I  licitude  and  conftancy  too  great  for  the  fenfibility  of  his  mind, 
I  and  the  deli  racy  of  his  conftitution.  A  lingering  illnefs  re- 
moved him  from  the  fociety  of  his  many  eftimable  friends,  and 
deprived  the  public  of  his  expected  fervices.     Aft"e£ted  by  the. 
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ftrongefl  and  tendercft  of  thofc  motives,  which  endear  life  and 
fubdue  fortitude,  he  fuflained  the  flow  approaches  of  diflblution, 
not  only  refigned  but  cheerful ;  fupported  by  the  principles  he  had 
well  defended.  Feb.  lo,  1784,  without  any  apparent  change, 
between  a  placid  flumber  and  death,  he  expired.  He  was  buried 
at  Windfor,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  had  cultivated  a  tafte 
for  elegant  literature,  particularly  in  poetry.  Though  his  voice 
was  not  ftrong,  his  elocution  was  di{lin£l:,  animated,  unaffc£l:ed, 
and  pathetic.  The  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  of  his  converfation, 
the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  fixed  by  principle,  and 
animated  by  fentiment,  rendered  him  in  his  private  chara(Sl;er, 
alike  amiable  and  worthy  of  efteem. 

DAVISON  (Jeremiah),  a  portrait  painter,  born  in  England, 
of  fcots  parents ;  ftudied  fir  Peter  Lely,  and  excelled  in  painting 
fatins.     Died  1745. 

DAUMIUS  (Christian),  a  native  of  Mifnia,  regent  of  the 
college  of  Zwickau,  died  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  75,  v/ith  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  his  age.  He  was  mafter 
of  the  languages  both  dead  and  living.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  good  editions  of  many  works  of  antiquity,  and  feveral  other 
writings  ;  a  teilimony  at  once  of  his  induRry,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  his  talents.  The  moft  efteemed  of  them  are :  i.  Tra£l:atus  de 
caufis  amifl'arum  quarumdam  linguae  latinae  radicum,  1642,  8vo. 
2.  Indagator  &  reftitutor  graecx  lingu3e  radicum,  8vo.  3.  Epif- 
tolae;  lena,  1670,  4to-,  Di^efden,  1677,  8vo.     4.  Poems,  &c. 

DAUN  (Leopold  Count),  prince  of  Tiano,  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece,  grand-croix  of  the  order  of  Maria  Therefa,  field 
marflial,  minifter  of  ftate,  prefident  of  the  aulic  council  of  war, 
was  born  in  1705,  of  an  antient  and  illuflrious  family.  He  was 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  1740,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  the  war  which  Maria  Therefa  carried  on  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  dominions  which  were  left  her  by  Charles  VI.  The 
fucceeding  war  procured  him  a  ftill  more  brilliant  fame.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  being  befieged  in  Prague,  Daun,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  got  together  in  hafte,  took  the  refolution  to  force  the 
enemy  to  r:ufe  the  fiege,  gave  battle  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  at  Chot- 
chemitch,the  i8th  of  June,  1757,  and  gained  a  complete  viclory. 
It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  emprcfs-queen  inftituted  the  mili- 
tary order  that  bears  her  name.  The  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  in 
1758,  added  frefh  laurels  to  thofe  of  the  deliverer  of  Prague.  In 
1760  he  forced  the  king  of  Pruflia  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Drefden, 
by  a  ferics  of  meafures  proceeding  from  the  profoundefl;  delibera- 
tion, which  had  already  delivered  Olmutz  in  1758.  He  attacked 
the  Pruflians  in  1759  at  Pirna,  took  the  whole  army  commanded 
by  general  Finck,  and  made  them  prifoners  of  war.  He  had  not 
the  fame  fuccefs  at  Siplitz  near  Torgau,  In  1760,  where  the 
Cii^my,  already  defeated,  regained,  after  the  marflial  had  been 
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obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  on  account  of  a  dangerous  wound, 
a  fuperiority  which  decided  the  vi£lory  in  his  favour.  The  peace 
of  Hubertibourg  put  an  end  to  his  fuccelFcs  in  1763.  He  died 
at  Vienna,  the  5th  of  February  1 766,  at  the  age  of  61,  with  the 
reputation  of  an  experienced,  brave,  circumfpe£l  general,  fore- 
feeing  and  examining  all  the  fchemes  of  his  enemy  before  he 
refolved  to  give  him  battle ;  humane  and  companionate,  uniting 
the  virtues  of  the  chriilian  with  thofe  of  the  foldier,  Occafionu 
where  prudence  was  more  neceflary  than  activity,  were  particu- 
larly favourable  to  him.  His  perceptions  were  quick  and  fure; 
but,  when  the  urgency  of  the  moment  excluded  maturity  of  re- 
fle<ftion,  he  found  it  difHcult  to  take  a  vigorous  determination. 
Accordingly  his  victories  were  often  without  effect,  and  tlic 
vanijuifhed,  by  bold  and  rapid  manoeuvres,  fometimes  repaired 
their  defeat  before  it  had  been  publifhed  by  the  voice  of  fame. 
D'AUNOIS  (The  Countefs)  gained  fome  reputation  in  the 
iaft  century  by  her  Romances  and  Travels  into  Spain,  which  are 
written  with  freedom.     She  died  in  1705. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  french  poet,  was  bom  near 
the  head  of  the  Vienne  about  1507.  Going  to  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  to  fini(h  his  ftudies,  he  there  made  an  extraordinary 
progrefs,  and  diilingui(hed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  by  his  fkill 
in  greek,  and  his  talent  at  poetry,  that  he  became  one  of  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  In  1560  he  fucceeded  John 
Stracellus  in  the  poll  of  king's  reader  and  profeflbr  of  greek; 
but  before  this  he  had  been  principal  of  the  college  of  Coqueret, 
after  having  been  tutor  to  John  Antony  de  Baif,  in  the  houfe  of 
his  father  Lazarus  de  Baif,  v*'ho  was  mafter  of  the  requefts^ 
He  continued  to  inftru^l  this  young  pupil  in  the  college  of  Co- 
queret ;  and  he  had  alfo  the  famous  Ronfard  for  his  fcholar 
there,  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  One  of  the  moft  glo-> 
rious  eulogies  of  Daurat  is,  that  his  fchool  produced  a  great 
number  of  able  men.  His  generofity  and  want  of  manage- 
ment reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
iili  of  thofe  learned  men  who  have  been  very  near  ftarving.  I^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  had  been  preceptor  to  the  king's  pages  i 
and  Charles  IX.  honoured  hira  with  the  title  of  his  poet,  and 
took  great  delight  in  converfing  with  him.  Confidering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  his  liking  to 
anagrams,  of  which  he  vm  the  firft  reftorer.  It  is  pretended, 
that  he  found  the  model  of  them  in  Lycophron  ;  at  leaft  hi 
brought  them  into  fo  much  vogue,  that  every  body  would  nctds 
be  trying  at  them  -,  and  he  paffed  for  fuch  a  conjurer  in  that 
way,  that  feveral  illuftricus  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to 
anagrammatife.  He  undertook  alfo  to  explain  the  centuries  of 
Noilradamus,  which  he  was  thought  by  fome  to  do  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  he  feemed  to  be  iuvefted  with  the  character  of 
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his  interpreter  or  fub-prophet.     When  he  was  near  80,  having' 
loft  his   firft  wife,  he   married  a  young  girl  ;  and  by  her  had 
a   fon,    for    whom    he  fhewed  his   fondnefs    by   a   thoufand 
ridiculous    actions.     He    ufed  to  fay,    by  way  of   excufe    for 
this  marriage,  that  "  it  was  a  poetic  licence  ;  and  that,  being 
to  die  by  the  thruft  of  a  fword,  he  chofe  to  perform  the  exe- 
cution with  a  bright  fword,  rather  than  a  rufty  one."     He  had 
by  his  firft  wife,  among  other  children,  a  fon,  who  was  the 
author  of  fome  french  verfes,  printed  in  a  collection  of  his  own 
poems  •,  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to  a  learned  man, 
named  Nicolas  Goulu,  in  whofe  favour  he  refigned  his  place 
of  regius  profeflbr  of  the  greek  tongue.     He  made  a   great 
many  verfes  in  latin,  greek,  and  french  :  and  indeed  it  was  his 
difeafe  to  make  too  many;  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did 
any  perfon  of  confequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes- 
on  the  fubje£l ;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary  to  the  king- 
dom, or  his  mufe   had  been  an  hired  mourner.     Some  have 
faid  that  the  odes,  epigrams,  hymns,  and  other  poems  in  greek 
and  latin,  compofed  by  Daurat,  amount  to  about  50,000  verfes; 
and  make  what  abatement  we  will  from  this  prodigious  num- 
ber, it  is  certain,  that  he   compofed   a  great   many  poems  in 
thofe  two  languages,  befides  what  he  wrote  in  french.     He  was 
fo  good  a  critic,  that  Scaliger,  as  he   faid,  knew   none  but  him 
and  Cujacius,  who  had  abilities  fufficient  to  reftore  antient  au- 
thors j  but  he  has  prefented  the  public  with  very  little  of  that 
kind,  fome  remarks  on  the  Sybilline  verfes  in  Opfopjeus's  edi- 
tion being  all  we  can  recolleft  at  prefent.     Scaliger  tells  us,  and 
he  laughs  at  him  for  it,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  endeavouring   to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer.      He  died  at 
Paris,  1588,  aged  81  ;  and  fince  his  death  there  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  coUedlions  of  his  verfes,  but  not  good  ones. 

DAWES  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  englifh  prelate,  was 
the  youngeft  fon  of  fir  John  Dawes,  bart.  and  born  at  Lyons 
near  Braintree  in  Effex,  Sept.  12,  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant-taylors  fchool  in  London,  where  he  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  claflical  learning  ;  and  was  alfo  tolerably  verfed 
in  the  hebrew  tongue,  even  before  he  was  1 5  years  ©f  age  : 
which  was  chiefly  ovi'ing  to  the  additional  care  that  Kidder, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  then  re£tor  of  R-ayne- 
near  Braintree,  was  pleafed  to  take  of  his  education.  In  1687 
he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  •,  but  his  father's 
title  and  eftate  defcending  to  him,  upon  the  death  of  his  two 
elder  brothers,  about  two  years  after,  he  left  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered himfelf  a  nobleman  in  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge.  He 
took  pofTefl'ion  of  his  eldeft  brother's  chambers,  who  died  there 
juft  before  of  a  fever,  at  the  fame  trrnc  that  his  other  brother, 
who  was  lieutenant  of  a  (hip,  was  unhappily  drowned.     After 
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he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he  vifited  his  eftate  in  Effcx, 
and  intended  to  make  a  fliort  tour  into  feme  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  wliich  he  had  not  feen  ;  but  his  progrefs  was  (lopped. 
by  his  happening  to  meet  with  Frances,  the  elded  daughter  oi 
fir  Thomas  Darcy,  of  Braxftead  Lodge  in  Eflex,  a  fine  and  ac- 
compHfhed  woman,  whom  he  foon  after  married. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at   the  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  prieft  by  Compton,biniop  of  London.  He  intended, 
from  the   very  firft,   to  enter  into  orders  ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
prepared  himfelf  for  this,  by  making  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
engUlh  divines  his  fludy,  while  he  v/as  very  young.    Shortly 
after,  he  was  created  D.  D.  by  a  royal  mandate,  in  order  to  be 
qualified  for  the  mafterfliip  of  Catharine-hall,  to  which  he  was 
unanimoufiy  elected   in    1696,  upon  the   death  of  Dr.  John 
Eachard.     He  did  feveral  beneficial  acls  to  his  college  :  par- 
ticularly, he  contributed  liberally  towards  the  finifhing  a  chapel, 
which  his  predeceiTor  had  begun  ;  and,  by  his  intereft  at  court, 
procured  the  firft  vacant  prebend  of  Norwich  to  be  annexed, 
by  acl  of  parliament,  to  the  mafterfliip  of  Catharine-hall  for 
€ver.     In  1696  he  was  made   a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
William  ;  and  fliortiy  after,  was  prefented  by  his  majefty  to  a 
prebend   in  the  church  of  Worcefter.     Sir    William,  it  fecms, 
had  pleafed  the  king  fo  well  in  a  fermon,  preached  at  Whitt-- 
hall  Nov.  5,  1696,  that  his  majefty  fent  for  him,  and  without 
any  foUicitation  gave  him  this  prebend  ;  telling  him  at  the  fame 
■time,  that  "  the  thing  indeed  was  but  fmall,  and  not  v^^orth  his 
acceptance,  but  as  an  earned  of  his  future  favour,  and  a  pledge 
of  what  he  intended  for  him."     Nov.  10,  1698,  he  was  collated 
by  archbifliop  Tenifon  to  the  recSlory,  and  the  month  following 
to  the  deanery  of  Bocking  in  EfTe.x  ;  where  he  behaved  in  a 
very  charitable  and  exemplary  manner.     His  hiilorian  tells  us, 
that  by  way  of  preferving  an  harmony  and  good  underftanding 
with  his  people,  he  ufed,  every  Sunday,  to  invite  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  better  fort  to  dine  with  him  •,  -which,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  was   no  bad  fcheme.     He  ufed  alfo  to  preach  con- 
ftantly  himfelf,  while  he  continued  re6ior  of  that  parifh.    "  His 
difcourfes,"  fiiys  the  fame  author,  "  were  plain  and  familiar,  and 
fuch  as  were  bell  adapted  to  a  country  audience  ;  yet  under  his 
management  and  manner  of  expreflion,  they  far  furpalled  the 
moft  elaborate  compofitions  of  other  men.     For  fuch  was  the 
comelinefs  of  his  perfon,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  decency  of 
his  action,  and  the   majefty  of  his  whole  appearance,  that  he 
might  well  be  pronounced  the  moft  complete  pulpit-orator  of 
his  age."      And  this  indeed  conveys  a  true  and  juft  idea  of  this 
prelate,  who  owed  his  advancement  chiefly  to  thefe   popular 
qualities,  and  not  to  any  uncommon- fized  abilities,  of  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  poflelfed :    fo  that  when  thefe 
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fame  fermons  at  eoutt  and  in  the  country  came  to  be  printed 
and  read,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  wonder  with  many,  who  did 
not  confider  what  it  is  that  fets  off  a  fermon  from  the  pulpit, 
how  they  happened  to  be  fo  extravagantly  admired  when  they 
were  preached :  an  obfervation  that  may  be  extended  to  many 
other  coUedlions  of  pulpit  difcourfes. 

After  queen  Anne's  accefhon,  fir  William  was  made  one  of 
her  chaplains,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  fome  of  the  higheft 
dignities  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  though  he  miffed  the 
biihopric  of  Lincoln,  which  was  vacant  in  1705,  yet  her  ma- 
jefty,  of  her  own  accord,  named  him  to  the  fee  of  Chefter  in 
1707.  The  reafon  of  his  mifTmg  Lincoln  was  his  having, 
in  a  fermon  upon  January  30,  uttered  fome  bold  truths  which 
were  not  agreeable  to  certain  perfons  in  power ;  who  took  oc- 
cafion  from  thence  to  perfuade  the  queen,  contrary  to  her  in- 
clination, to  give  it  to  Dr.  "Wake,  afterwards  archbiflaop  of 
Canterbury.  This  however  made  no  imprelFion  upon  fir  William; 
and  therefore,  when  he  was  told  by  a  certain  nobleman,  that  he 
had  loft  a  bifhopric  by  his  preaching,  his  reply  was,  that  "  as 
to  that  he  had  no  manner  of  concern  upon  him,  becaufe  his  in- 
tention was  never  to  gain  one  by  it."  In  I714  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York ;  at  which  time  he  was 
alfo  made  a  privy  counfellor  of  (late.  He  continued  above  10 
years  in  this  high  ftation,  much  honoured  and  refpecled ;  and 
then  a  diarrhsea,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjccl  aforetime,  coming 
to  be  attended  with  a  fever,  and  ending  in  an  inflammation 
of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life  April  30,  1724.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine- hall,  Cambridge,  near  his  lady, 
who  died  Dec.  22,  1705,  in  her  29th  year.  He  had  feven  chil- 
dren, three  of  which  only,  namely,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Darcy, 
furvived  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  pieces,  fome  of  which  werepub- 
liQied  by  himfelf,  and  others  after  his  deceufe,  under  the  title  of 
his  Whole  works,  with  a  preface,  giving  fome  account  of  the 
life,  writings,  and  charadler  of  the  author,  1733,  in  3  vols-  8vo. 
Thofe  publifhed  by  himfelf  were,  i.  An  anatomy  of  atheifm, 
1693.  This  is  a  poem  confifting  of  five  flieets,  and  was  written 
by  the  author  before  he  was  18  years  of  age.  It  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  argument  and  eafinefs  of  diction,  than  for  anybrilknefs 
and  force  of  imagination.  2.  The  duties  of  the  clofet,  &c. 
written  before  he  was  21  years  of  age.  3.  The  duty  of  com- 
municating explained  and  enforced,  &c.  compofed  for  the  ufe 
of  his  parifliioners  at  Bocking.  4.  Sermons  preached  upon  fe- 
veral occafions  before  king  W  illiam  and  queen  Anne,  1 707,  8vo. 
dedicated  to  that  queen.  5.  A  preface  to  the  works  of  bifliop 
Blackall,  publifhed  in  1723.  'rhere  were  few  qualities  that 
could  adorn  a  man  either  in  private  or  public  life,  as  a  layman 
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or  ecclefiafllc,  which  he  did  not  poflefs  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

DAWES  (Richard),  an  englifli  fcholar,  celebrated  for  the 
publication  of  a  work,  intituled,  Mifcellanea  Critica,  was  born 
in  1708;  and  after  a  fchool  education  under  Mr,  Anthony 
Blackwall,  admitted  of  Emanuel-college  Cambridge,  in  1725. 
In  1736  he  publiflied  a  fpecimen  of  a  greek  tranflation  of  Paradife 
Loft  ;  of  which,  in  his  preface  to  the  Mifcellanea  Critica,  he 
had  candour  enough  to  point  out  the  imperfe6lions  himfelf. 
**  The  blot  of  his  life  was  taking  part  againft  Bentley,  from 
whom  the  prefent  father  of  greek  literature  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Toup,  acknowledges  to  have  learnt  more,  than  from  all  the 
critics  of  all  the  ages  before."  So  writeth  our  author  ;  whofc 
very  fingular  critique  we  leave  to  the  animadverfions  of  the 
learned  reader.  Mr.  Dawes  died  in  1766,  and  left  fome  iMSS. 
to  which  Mr.  Burges,  who  has  lately  publilhed  an  improved 
edition  of  the  Mifcellanea  Critica,  had  accefs.  There  are  fome 
others  in  Dr.  Alkew's  collection,  who  bought  Mr.  Dawes's 
Jibrary. 

DAY  (John)  was  one  of  the  mod  eminent  printers  of  his 
time ;  he  lived  over  Alderfgate,  under  which  he  had  a  (hop. 
He  had  alfo  a  larger  at  the  weft  door  of  St.  Paul's.  He  printed 
the  bible  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  fol.  1549;  alfo  Latimer's 
fermons ;  feveral  editions  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  Tyndale's 
works,  in  i  vol.  fol.  fome  of  Roger  Afcham's  works ;  and  many 
others  of  lefs  note.  He  died  the  23d  of  July,  1584.  It  is  inti- 
mated in  his  epitaph,  that  Fox  undertook  the  adls  and  monu-^ 
ments  at  his  inftance  ; 

He  fet  a  Fox  to  write  how  martyrs  runne 
By  death  to  lyfe. 

DAY  (Thomas),  born  in  London  June  22,  1748.  His  father 
enjoyed  a  confiderable  office  in  the  cuftoms,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Bonham,  efq.  While  yet  in  his 
infancy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father ;  and  Mrs, 
Day  having  removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  fent  her  fon  to  a 
child's  fchool  in  that  village  ;  and  when  he  was  of  a  proper 
age,  {he  placed  him  in  the  Charter-houfe,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Crufius,  whofe  abilities  and  difcipline  as  a  mafter  v/ere  well 
known  and  juftly  celebrated.  After  remaining  eight  or  nine 
years  in  that  feminary,  he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  16  of  the 
college  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  Oxford.  How  long  he  continued  at 
the  univerfity  is  not  known  •,  but  we  are  informed  that  he  took 
none  of  the  ufual  degrees.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  a  very 
early  age  he  applied  affiduoufly  to  his  ftudies.  An  enthufiafm 
for  virtue,  and  confequently  a  ftrong  abhorrence  of  female  fe- 
duccion,  had  made  fo  forcible  an  imprcffion  on  his  mind,  that 
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vhen  he  was  only  feventeen,  he  difcovered  a  degree  of  hcroi{hi 
which  may  juilly  be  termed  quixotic.  At  that  period  a  noble- 
man having  leduced  a  female,  and  afterwards  abandoned  her  a 
wretched  victim  to  penury  and  prollitution,  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  young  adventurer.  He  wrote  a  remonftrance  to 
the  feducer,  and  concluded  it  with  a  challenge,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  any'^notice  was  taken.  His  en- 
thufiafm  was  afterwards  difplayed  in  the  education  of  two  female 
children,  whom  he  intended  to  educate  in  Ibme  meafure  after 
the  fyllem  of  Roufleau.  Finding,  however,  this  project  im- 
pra£licable,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifli  it;  yet  he  itill  con- 
tinued his  protecStion,  and  placed  them  in  a  boarding-fchool 
for  the  completion  of  their  education.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  fcheme,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Small, 
a  phyfician  in  Birmingham.  The  do£tor,  with  the  kind  of- 
ficioufnefs  of  a  friend,  endeavoured  to  re£lify  his  views,  and 
controul  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination.  Mr.  Day  at  one 
time  wiflied  to  enter  on  the  lludy  of  medicine,  but  was  dif- 
fuaded  from  putting  it  into  elTe£l  by  tlie  fuggellions  of  Dr. 
Small,  who  reprefented  to  him  the  uncertainty  to  which  the 
profeflbrs  of  that  art  are  liable  ;  and  the  diiTiculty  attending 
an  application  of  the  knowledge  that  might  be  acquired  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  The  remonilrances  of  his  friend  feem  to  have 
had  the  defired  effecl.  He  altered  his  plan  of  operations.  In 
the  defign  of  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  entered  him- 
felf  a  fkudent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  at  the  ufual  period 
.was  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  praftifed  in  the  prolelhon 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 774  we  find  Mr.  Day  at  Bruflels, 
where  he  received  the   afflicting   news  that  Dr.  Small  lay  dan- 
geroufly  ill  of  a  fever.     In  confequence  of  this  he  haftened  to] 
England  with  all  poihble  expedition,  and  arrived  but  juft  in  time! 
to  fee  his  friend  expire.     To  foothe  his  mind  under  this  deepj 
affliction,  he  compofed  fome  pathetic  lines  on  the  death  of  ons 
whom  he  fo  much  admired  when  living.     Thefe  verfes  being! 
thought  to  contain  an  exa6t  delineation  of  the  poet's  own  cha-l 
ratter,  and  as  they  were  never  employed   to  the  purpofe  fori 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  they  were  afterwards  in- 
fcribed  on  his  own  tomb  by  the  direction  of  his  widow. 

In  1773  appeared  his  firlt  literary  production,  in  the  compo-j 
fition  of  which  he  was  aflifted  by  his  friend  and  fchool-fellow,! 
Mr.  John  Bicknell.  It  was  built  upon  a  fact  wliich  had  beem 
recently  mentioned  in  the  newfpapers.  Some  years  afterwards] 
he  publiihed  part  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  an  |Ame-j 
rican  on  the  fubje£t  of  the  Have  trade.  This  appeared  under  the! 
title  of,  A  Fragment  of  a  Letter,  and  was  addrelVed  to  the  uniteclj 
itates  of  America.  Having  married  Mifs  Efther  Milnes,  ot 
AVakefield  in  Yorkflrlre,  in   1778,  he  went  in  the  following! 
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year  to  refide  on  his  eflate  at  Stapleford  in  EfTex ;  and  about 
three  years  afterwards  removed  to  another  eftate  at.Anningfley, 
.  jiear  Chertfey,  in  Surry,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  the 
pra£lice  of  agriculture.  During  the  american  war,  the  political 
tranfa£lions  of  the  times  attra£led  his  attention,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  the  defence  of  the  revolted  colonies.  On 
this  fubje£l:  he  publifhed  two  poems,  one  under  the  title  of 
the  Devoted  Legions,  in  which  a  parallel  was  drawn  between 
the  conduct  of  adminiftratlon  and  an  incident  in  the  roman 
hiftory.  This  poem  was  addrefl'ed  to  lord  George  Germaine, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  britifli  forces  in  America.  The 
attempt  to  fubjugate  America,  by  defolating  the  coafts  and  burn- 
ing the  towns  and  villages  along  its  fiiores,  was  the  fubje£l  of 
the  other  poem,  which  he  intituled,  the  Defolation  of  America. 
When  the  profpect  of  a  peace  began  to  dawn,  Mr.  Day  was 
very  urgent  in  his  exhortations  to  a  fpeedy  termination  of  the 
war,  in  a  pamphlet  he  produced  under  the  title  of  Refledtions 
on  the  prefent  fiate  of  England  and  America.  The  letters  of 
Marius,  by  Mr.  Day,  appeared  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace.  They  were  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  that 
•  minifler  was  the  fubjedl  of  the  author's  praife  for  having  ter- 
minated a  ruinous  war.  About  this  time  affociations  were 
formed  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  grievances, 
and  a  more  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 
Mr.  Day  attended  feveral  of  thefe  meetings  in  the  different 
counties  where  he  poffefied  ellates.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
an  orator  on  thefe  occafiorxs,  and  fpoke  with  the  fame  eloquence 
that  is  confpicuous  in  his  writings.  In  1786  he  publifhed  a  pam- 
phlet under  the  title  of  a  Dialogue  between  a  Juftice  of  peace 
.and  a  Farmer.  The  objecl  of  this  publication  was,  to  reprefent 
the  inconveniences  to  which  perfons  employed  in  trade  or  agri- 
culture are  fubject,  from  the  increafe  of  duties  and  taxes.  A  bill 
being  laid  before  parliament  concerning  the  exportation  of  wool, 
Mr.  Day  brought  out  a  pamphlet  on  the  fubjetl,  in  behalf  of  the 
-  farmers,  who  were  in  danger  of  being  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the 
dealers  in  wool,  and  to  defend  tliem  from  the  vexatious  inquifi- 
tions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  with  the  cuftomary  reftritlions 
and  penalties.  The  dealers  however  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was 
pafied  into  a  law.  He  had  already  employed  himfelf  for  fome 
•time  in  compoung  the  hiflory  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  a  book  de- 
figned  for  the  amuiement  and  inilruclion  of  children.  This  work, 
-in  three  volumes,  was  publifhed  at  as  many  different  periods,  the 
.firft  volume  appearing  in  1783,  the  fecond  in  1786,  and  the  third 
in  1789,  the  merit  of  which  is  fufiiciently  ellabliflied  by  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  paffed.  On  the  28th 
of  September  17S9  he  got  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  on 
:the  road  between  hishoufe  and  his  mothei's.     In  perfon  he  was 
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tall,  ftout,  and  ere£l.     His  manners  arc  dcfcribed  as  fimp!e,  and 
his  exterior  plain. 

The  verfes  mentioned  above,  as  defigned  for  the  monument 
of  Dr.  Small,  but  referved  for  his  own,  are  thefe  : 

Beyond  the  rage  of  time,  or  fortune's  power, 

Remain,  cold  flone,  remain,  and  mark  the  hour  i 

When  all  the  noblell  gifts  which  Heaven  e'er  gave  I 

Were  centred  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  grave. 

Oh,  taught  on  rcafon*s  boldell  wings  to  rife,  ' 

And  catch  each  glimmering  of  the  opening  ilcies!  ; 

Oh,  gentle  bofom  !  oh,  unfiillied  mind  !  ' 

Oh,  friend  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  mankind  I 

Thy  dear  remains  we  truft  to  this  fad  flirine. 

Secure  to  feel  no  fecond  lofs  like  thine  ! 

PEACON  (James),  a  gentleman  of  great  talents  for  mufic 
and  drawing,  painted  portraits  in  miniature  in  a  very  mafterly 
manner,  and  profeiTedly  engaged  in  the  bufmefs.     Died  in  May 

J  750. 

DEAGEANT  de  S.  Marcellin  (Guichard),  was  at  firft 
clerk  to  Barbin,  whom  the  marechal  d'Ancre  had  made  compt-. 
Toiler  general  of  the  finances.  Arnold  d'Andilli  afterwards 
introduced  him  to  the  duke  of  Luynes.  Deageant  gained  the 
favour  of  this  duke  by  ferving  him  ufefully  againft  the  marihal 
d'Ancre,  his  benefaclor.  He  was  intrufted  with  feveral  im- 
portant commiflions  and  negotiations,  which  he  executed  with 
fuccefs.  Being  become  a  widower,  Lewis  XIII.  was  inclined 
to  give  him  the  biiliopric  of  iivreux  ;  but  Deageant  preferred  a 
fecond  marriage  and  tlie  intrigues  of  politics  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  and  its  dignities.  Neverthelefs,  he  fliewed  great  zeal  againft 
the  calviniils ;  which  made  cardinal  Richelieu  fay,  "  that  if  he 
had  routed  herefy,  Deageant  might  boafl  of  having  given  it  the 
ifirft  kick."  Deageant  became  a  fufi'erer  by  the  Caprices  of  for- 
tune, after  having  enjoyed  her  favours.  He  wasdifgraced,  and 
ordered  to  retire  to  Dauphiny,  where  he  died  in  1639  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  being  firit  prefident  of  the  board  of  accounts.  He 
publifhed  Mem.oirs  tranfmitted  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  containing 
many  particular  and  remarkable  matters  that  happened  from 
the  laft  years  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  beginning  of  the  miniftry  of 
cardinal  Richelieu;  fhat  is  to  fay,  down  to  1624.  Thefe  me- 
moirs were  printed  at  Grenoble  in  1668,  i2mo.  by  the  care  of  , 
his  grandfon  :  they  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Memoires  par- 
ticuliers  pour  I'hiftoire  de  France,  I75t),  3  vol.  i2mo.  They  are  1 
fometimes  deficient  in  point  of  fidelity  in  the  ftatement  of  fadls, 
and  almoft  always  in  elegance  of  ftyle  ;  but  they  contain  many  ,■ 
curious  matters. 

DECHALES  (Claudius  Francis  Milliet),  an  excellent 
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mathsmntician,  meclianic,  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Cham- 
berry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,   in    j6ii;  and  defcended  from   a 
noble  family,  which  had    produced  feveral  perfons  creditably 
dirtinguifhed  In  the  church,  the  long  robe,  and  the  field.  He  was 
a  great  mailer  in  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics,  and  printed 
feveral  books  in  that  way  which  were  very  well  received.     His 
prhicipal  performances  arc,  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  where 
he  has  ftruck  out  the   unferviceable  propofitions,  and    annexed 
the  ufe  to  thofe  he  has  preferred  ;   a  difcourfe  of  fortification; 
and  another  of  navigation.     Thefe   performances,  with  fome 
ot'iers,  were  firlt  collected  into  three  volumes  in  folio,  under  the 
title  of  Mundus  Mathematicus,  being  indeed  a  very  complete 
courfe-of  all  the  m.athematics.     The  firll  volume  includes  the 
fii  il:   f.x  books  of  Euclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ;  an 
arithmetical  tra£l ;  Theodofuis's  fpherics  5  trigonometry-,  prac- 
tical geometry,    mechanics;    ftatics ;    univerfal   geography;  a 
difcourfe  upon  the  loadftone  ;  civil   architecture,  and  the  car- 
penters art.     The  fecond  volume  furniihes  diredllons  for  ftone- 
cutting ;    military    architedlure ;    hydroftatics ;    a  difcourfe  of 
fountains  and  rivers ;  hydraulic  machines,  or  contrivances  for 
water-works  ;  navigation  ;  optics  ;  perfpe£live  ;  catoptrics,  and 
dioptrics.     The  third  volume  has  in  it  a  difcourfe  of  mufic  ; 
pyrotechnia,  or  the  operations  of  fire  and  furnace  ;  a  difcourfe 
of  the  ufe  of  the  aftrolabe ;  gnomonics,  or  the  art  of  dialling  ; 
aflronomy  ;  a  tract  upon  the  calendar  ;  allrology  ;  algebra  ;  the 
method  of  Indivifible   and  conic  feftions.     The  befl  edition  of 
this  work  Is  that  of  Lyons,  printed  in  1690  ;  it  is  more  corredb 
than  the  firft,  has  confiderable   enlargements,  and  makes  four 
vols,  in  folio.     Dechales,  though  not  abounding  in  difcoveries 
of  his  own,  is  yet  allowed  to  have  made  a  very  good  ufe  of  thofc 
of  other  men,  and  to  have  drawn  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fcience 
of  mathematics  together  with  great  clearnefs  and  judgment.     It 
is  faid  alfo,   that  his  probity  was  not  inferior  to  his  learning, 
and  that  both  thefe   qualities  made  him  generally  admired  and 
beloved  at  Paris  ;  where  for  four  years  together  he  read  public 
mathematical  lectures  in  the  college  of  Clermont.     Then  he 
removed  to  Marfeilles,  where  he   taught  the  art  of  navigation  ; 
and  afterwards  became  profefibr  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Turin,  M'here  he  died  March  28,  167S,  aged  67. 

DECKER,  or  DECKHER  (John),  a  pious  and  learned  jefuit, 
born  about  1559,  at  Hazebruck  in  Flanders,  taught  philofophy 
and  fcholaflic  theology  at  Douai,  and  afterv/ards  at  Louvain. 
He  was  then  feiit  on  an  embalTy  into  Stiria,  and  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerGty  of  Gratz,  where  he  died  in  1619,  aged  6g. 
His  principal  work  treats  of  the  year  of  the  birth  and  of  the 
death  of  Chrift.  It  is  intituled  :  Velificatio,  feu  theoremata  de 
mno  ortus  ac  niortis  domini;  Gratz,   i6i6,  in  4to.     He   alfo 
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wrote  Tabula  clironographica,  a  capta  per  Pompeium  Jerofolyma, 
ad  deletam  a  Tito  urbeni ;  Gratz,  1605.  4to.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  erudition,  and  had  acquired  great  fkill  in  chronology. 

DECKER  (Thomas),  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and, 
being  contemporary  with  Ben  Jonfon,  more  eminent  by  having 
a  quarrel  with  that  great  poet,  than  he  would  perhaps  otherwife 
have  been  from  the  merit  of  his  own  works.  What  the  original 
occafion  of  their  conteft  was,  is  unknown  ;  but  Jonfon,  who  cer- 
tainly could  never  "  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,"  has,  in  his 
Poetafler,  the  Dunciad  of  that  author,  among  many  other  poets 
whom  he  has  fatirifed,  been  peculiarly  fevere  on  Decker,  whom 
he  has  characfterifed  under  the  name  of  Crifpinus.  This  com- 
pliment Decker  has  amply  repaid  in  his  Satyromaflix,  or  the  un- 
trufhng  a  humourous  poet,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  young 
Horace,  he  has  made  Ben  the  hero  of  his  piece.  As  great  wits, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fatirical  kind,  will  always  have  nu- 
merous enemies,  befides  the  general  fondnefs  the  public  have 
for  feeing  men  of  abilities  abufe  each  other,  this  play  was  ex- 
tremely followed  J  and,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  our 
author's  firft  pieces,  it  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
as  a  writer.  Although,  as  we  before  obferved,  Decker  was  but 
a  middling  poet,  yet  he  did  not  want  his  admirers,  even  among 
the  poets  of  his  time  j  fome  of  whom  thought  themfelves  not 
difgraced  by  writing  in  conjunction  with  him;  Webfter  having 
a  hand  in  three  of  his  plays,  and  Rowley  and  Ford  joining  with 
him  in  another.  Richard  Brome  in  particular  ufed  always  to 
call  him  father,  which  is  fomewhat  the  more  extraordinary,  con- 
fidering  the  oppolition  fublifting  between  him  and  Jonfon,  as 
Brome  had  been  fervant  to,  and  was  a  particular  favourite  with, 
the  laureat.  Mr.  Theophilus  Cibher  obferves  on  this  occafion, 
that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  little  wits,  that  their  admirers  are 
as  inconfiderable  as  themfelves,  and  that  Brome's  applaufes  con- 
fer no  great  honour  on  thole  w^ho  enjoy  them.  Yet  perhaps 
in  this  cenfure  he  has  been  fomewhat  too  fevere  on  both ;  for 
Brome's  merit  was  certainly  not  inconfiderable,  fmce  it  could 
force  admiration  and  even  public  praife  from  the  envious  Ben 
himfelf.  And  although  Langbaine,  who  writes  with  partiality 
to  Ben  J-oiifon,  has  given  the  prcftrence  in  fo  fuperlative  a  de- 
gree to  thofe  plays  in  whicii  our  author  was  united  with  others, 
againft  thofe  which  were  entirely  his  own  ;  yet  in  his  "  Honeft 
Whore,"  and  the  cornedy  of  "  Old  Fortunatus,"  both  which  are 
allowed  to  be  folely  his,  there  are  beauties,  both  as  to  character, 
plot  and  language,  equal  to  the  abilifies  of  any  of  thofe  authors 
tiiat  ever  aflifted  him ;  and  indeed  in  the  former,  equal  to  any 
dramatic  writer  (Shakfpeare  excepted)  that  this  ifland  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  dramatic  pieces  in  which  he  was  concerned  may  be  feeti 
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m  the  Blographia  Dramatica.  The  precife  time  of  this  author's 
birth  and  death  are  not  recorded ;  yet  he  could  not  have  died 
young,  as  the  firft  play  we  find  of  his  writing  was  publifhed  in 
1600,  and  the  latcll  date  we  meet  with  to  any  other  is  in  1638, 
except  the  "  Sun's  Darling,"  which  Langbaine  obferves  was  not 
publiflied  till  alter  the  death  of  its  author. 

DEDEKIND  (Frkderic),  a  German,  pubhflied  in  the  xvith 
century  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  Erafmus's  panegyric 
on  folly.  It  is  an  ironical  eulogium  on  incivility  and  rudenefs, 
intituled :  Grobianus,  five  de  incultis  moribus  &  inurbanis 
geilibus;  Francfort,  1558,  8vo.  The  author  feems  to  have  pof- 
fefled  a  greater  fliare  of  ingenuity  than  at  that  time  fell  to  the 
lot  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 

DEE  (John),  a  great  mathematician,  and  very  extraordinary 
perfon  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  parents  in  good, 
circumflances  at  London,  July  13,  1527  ;  and,  after  fome  time 
fpent  at  fchool  there,  and  at  Chelmsford  in  Eflex,  fent  to  John's 
college  in  Cambridge.  As  to  the  life  he  led  there,  take  it  in  his 
own  words  :  "  Anno  1542,  I  was  fent,  by  my  father  Rowland 
Dee,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  there  to  begin  with  logic, 
and  fo  to  proceed  in  the  learning  of  good  arts  and  fciences  ; 
for  I  had  before  been  meeting  well  furnifhed  with  underllanding 
of  the  latin  tongue,  I  being  then  fomewhat  above  1 5  years  old. 
In  the  years  1543,  1544)  1545  I  was  fo  vehemently  bent  to 
ftudy^  that  for  thole  years  I  did  inviolably  keep  this  order,  only 
to  fleep  four  hours  every  night ;  to  allow  to  meat  and  drink, 
and  fome  refrefliing  after,  two  hours  every  day ;  and  of  the 
other  18  hours,  all,  except  the  time  of  going  to,  and  being  at, 
the  divine  fervice,  was  fpent  in  my  iludies  and  learning.'  May 
1547  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  on  purpofe  to  converfe 
with  Frifius,  JVlercator,  &c.  and  in  about  eight  months  after 
returned  to  Cambridge  :  where,  upon  the  founding  of  Trinity- 
college  by  Henry  VIII,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  fellows.  His 
turn  was  to  mathematics  and  aftronomy.  He  brought  over 
with  him  from  the  I..OW  Countries  feveral  inftruments  made  by 
the  direftion  of  Frifius,  together  with  a  pair  of  great  globes 
made  by  Mercator  •,  and  his  reputation  was  very  hisjh.  How- 
ever, his  afliduity  in  making  aftronomical  obfervations,  which 
in  thofe  days  were  always  under  flood  to  be  conneded  with 
the  defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity,  brought  fome  fufpicion 
upon  him  •,  which  was  fo  far  increafed  by  a  very  fingular  ac- 
cident  ihat  befel  him,  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  imputation  of  a 
conjurer,  which  he  could  never  (hake  off  for  60  years  after. 
This  accident  was  foon  after  his  removal  from  St.  John's-col- 
lege,  and  being  chofen  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity,  where 
he  "  was  affigned  to  be  the  under-reader  of  the  greek  tongue, 
INIr.  Pember  being  the  chief  greek  reader  then  in  Trinity- college. 
Hereupon,"  fays  he,  "  1  did  fet  forth,  and  it   was  feen  of  the 
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univerfity,  a  gteck  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  named  in  greek 
ElpYivY]-,  in  latin,  Pax;  with  the  performance  of  the  fcarab^eus, 
or  beetle,  his  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace  with  a  man  and  his 
baflcet  of  victuals  on  his  back  j  whereat  was  great  wondering, 
and  many  vain  reports  fpread  abroad  of  the  means  how  that 
was  efFedied." 

Difturbed  with  thefe  reports,  he  left  England  again  in  1548, 
and  went   to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain  -,  where  he  diftinguiflied 
bimfelf  extremely,  fo  that  he  was  vifited  by  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
by  don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards  duke  of  Medina,  and 
other  perfons  of  great  rank.     While    he   remained  there,  fir 
William  Pickering,  who  was  afterwards  a  great  favourite  with 
queen   Elizabeth,  was  his  pupil  •,    and  in  this  univerfity  it  is 
probable,  not  certain,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred 
upon  him.     July  1550  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  in 
the  college  of   Rheims,  he  read  le6lures  upon  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, with  uncommon  applaufe ;  and  very  great  offers  were 
ijiade  him,  if  he  would  accept  of  a  profefibrfnip  in  that  uni- 
verfity, which  however  he  refufed.     In   1551   he  returned  to 
England,  was  well  received  by  fir  John  Cheke,  introduced  to 
fecretary  Cecil,  and  even  to  king  Edward  himfelf,  from  whom 
he  received  a  penfion  of  100  crowns  a  year,  which  was  after- 
wards  exchanged  for  a  grant  of  the  reftory  of  Upton  upon 
Severn,  his  majefly's  prefentation,  which  he  received  in  1553. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  for  fome  time  very  kindly 
treated  ;  but  afterwards  came  into  great  trouble,  and  even  dan- 
ger of  his  life.     At  the  very  entrance  of  it,  Dee  entered  into 
a  correfpondence  with  feveral  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  principal 
fervants,  while   fhe  was  at  Woodflock  and  at  Milton  ;  which 
being  obferved,  and  the  nature  of  it  not  known,  tv/o  informers 
charged  him   with  pracSlifing  againfl    the    queen's  life  by  in- 
chantments.     Upon  this  he  was  feized  and  confined;  but  being, 
after  feveral  trials,  difcharged  of  treafon,  he  was  turned  over  to 
bifhop  Bonner,    to  fee  if   any  herefy  could  be  found  in  him. 
After  a  tedious  perfecution,  Auguft   19,   1555,  he  was,  by  an 
order  of  council,  fct  at  liberty  ;   and  thought  his  credit  fo  little 
hurt  by  what  had  happened,  that  Jan.  15,  i(;56,  he  prefented 
*'  A   fupplication  to  queen    Mary,   for  the  reccv'ery  and  pre- 
fervation  of   antient  writers    and    monuments."     The    dcfign 
was  certainly  good,  and  would  have  been  attended  with  good 
confequences,  if  it  had  taken  effe£l;  which  it  did  not.      Fhc 
fupplication  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library  ;  and  we  lenrn 
from  it,  that  TuUy's  famous  work,    De    Republica,  was  once 
extant  in  this  kingdom,  and  periflied  at  Canterbury. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  defire  of  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  aftei-.rards  carl  of  Lcicefter,  he  delivered  fome- 
what  upon  the  principles  of  the  antient  aftrologers,  about  the 
choice  of  a  nt  day  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  from  whonv 
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he  received  many  promifes ;  neverthelefs,  his  credit  at  court 
was  not  fufBcient  to  overcome  the  public  odium  agaiiift  him,  on 
the  fcore  of  magical  incantations,  which  was  the  true  caufe  of 
his  milTing  feveral  preferments.  He  was  by  this  time  become 
an  author ;  but,  as  we  are  told,  a  little  unluckily  ;  for  his  books 
were  fiich  as  fcarce  any  pretended  to  underftand,  written  upon 
myfterious  fubje^s  in  a  very  myllerious  manner.  The  reader 
fliall  have  an  account  of  them  by  and  by.  In  the  fpring  of  1564 
he  went  abroad  again,  to  prefent  the  book  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  then  emperor  Maximilian,  and  returned  to  England  the 
fame  fummer.  In  1568,  he  engaged  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to 
prefent  the  queen  with  his  "  Propeedunata  Aphoriftica ;"  and 
two  years  after,  fir  Henry  Billinglle) '3  tranflation  of  Euclid  ap- 
peared, with  Dee's  preface  and  notes  ;  which  did  him  more  ho- 
nour than  all  his  performances,  as  they  furnifhed  inconteftible 
proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary  flcill  in  the  mathematics.  In 
1 57 1,  we  find  him  in  Lorrain;  where  falling  dangeroufly  fick, 
the  queen  was  pleafed  to  fend  him  two  phyficians.  After  his 
return  to  England,  he  fettled  himfelf  in  his  houfe  at  Mortlake  ; 
where  he  profecuted  his  fludies  with  great  diligence,  and  col- 
lc£led  a  noble  library.  This  library  confiiled  of  4000  volumes, 
of  which  above  a  fourth  part  were  MSS.  a  great  number  of  me- 
chanical and  mathematical  inftruments  ;  a  box  full  of  feals,  and 
other  curiofities  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  upon  his  leaving  the 
kingdom  in  15H3,  that  the  populace,  who  always  believed  him 
to  be  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into  his  houfe  at  Mort- 
lake ;  where  they  tore  anddeftroyed  many  things,  and  difperfed 
the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
irrecoverable. 

In  1572,  a  new  fi;ar  appeared  in  Caffiopeia's  chair,  which 
gave  Dee  an  opportunity  of  diftinguifliing  himfelf  in  his  own 
way.  March  1575,  queen  Elizabeth  vi'ent  to  his  houfe,  to  fee 
his  library  ;  but  having  buried  his  wife  only  a  few  hours  before, 
he  could  not  entertain  her  in  the  manner  he  would  have  done. 
However,  he  brought  out  to  her  majefty  a  glafs  of  his,  which 
had  occafioned  much  difcourfe  •,  fhewed  her  the  properties  of  it, 
and  explained  their  caufes,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  afperfion, 
under  v/hich  he  had  fo  long  laboured,  of  being  a  magician.  In 
1577,  a  comet  appearing,  the  queen  fent  for  him  to  Windfor, 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay  about  it.  She  was  pleafed  v/ith  his 
difcourfes,  and  promifed  him  her  royal  protection,  notwith- 
flanding  the  vulgar  reports  to  his  prejudice.  The  year  after, 
her  majefty  being  greatly  Indifpofed,  Dee  was  fent  abroad  to 
confer  with  the  gernian  phyficians.  The  queen,  hinting  her  de- 
fire  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  her  title  to  countries  difco- 
vered  i)i  different  parts  of  the  globe,  by  fubjecls  of  England, 
Dec  applied  himfelf  to  the  taik  with  great  vigour  ;  fo  much, 
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that  O£tob  3,  1580,  which  was  not  three  weeks  after,  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  queen,  in  her  garden  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  thofc  countries  were  geographically  defcribed 
and  hiftorically  explained  ;  with  the  addition  of  all  the  teftimo- 
nies  and  authorities  neceflary  to  fupport  them,  from  records,  and 
other  authentic  vouchers.  Thefe  flie  very  gracioufly  received  j  »l  ii 
and, after  dinner,  the  fame  day  conferred  with  Dee  about  them,  in  ' 
the  prefence  of  fome  of  her  privy-council,  and  of  the  lord-trea- 
furer  Burleigh  efpecially.  His  next  employment,  of  confe- 
quence  enough  to  be  remembered,  was  about  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  ;  which,  though  it  never  took  efFe61:,  was  one  of 
his  beft  performances,  and  did  him  great  credit. 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  his  life,  by  which  he  has  been 
moft  known  to  the  world,  though  for  matters  which  have  juftly 
rendered  him  leafl  to  be  regarded.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  ■ 
uncommon  parts,  learning,  and  application  ;  and  might  have 
performed  great  things,  if  he  had  been  poflefTed  of  a  folid  judg- 
ment •,  but  he  was  very  credulous  and  fuperftitious.  He  was 
likewife  extremely  vain  ;  and  his  ambition  to  furpafs  all  men  in 
knowledge,  carried  him  at  length  to  a  defire  of  knowing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  faculties.  In  {hort,  he  fuffercd  himfelf 
to  be  deluded  into  an  opinion,  that  by  certain  invocations  an  in- 
tercourfe  or  communication  with  fpirits  might  be  obtained  ; 
from  whence  he  promifed  himfelf  an  infight  into  the  occult 
fciences.  He  found  a  young  man,  one  Edward  Kelly,  a  native 
of  Worcellerflure,  who  had  dipped  already  deep  into  thefe  mat- 
ters °i  and  who  readily  undertook  to  be  his  inflrument  in  them, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  him  50I.  per  annum.  Dec.  2,  1581, 
they  began  their  incantations ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Kelly 
was,  by  the  infpeclion  of  a  certain  table,  confecrated  for  that 
purpofe  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  enabled  to  acquaint 
Dee  with  what  the  fpirits  thought  fit  to  (hew  and  difcover. 
Thefe  conferences  were  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  the 
fubje£ls  of  them  committed  to  writing ;  but  never  publifhed, 
though  ftill  preferved  in  Afhmole's  muleum.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  came  over  hither  a  Polifh  lord,  one  Albert  Lafki,  pa- 
latine of  Siradia,  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning;  who  was 
introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to  Dee,  and  became  his  con- 
llant  vifitant.  Having  himfelf  a  bias  to  thofe  fuperftitious  arts, 
he  was,  after  much  intreaty,  received  by  Dee  into  their  com- 
pany, and  into  a  participation  of  their  fecrets.  But  within  a 
{hort  time,  the  palatine  of  Siradia,  returning  to  his  own  country, 
prevailed  with  Dee  and  Kelly  to  accompany  him,  upon  the  afllir- 
ance  of  an  ample  provifion  there  *,  and  accordingly  they  went 
all  privately  from  Mortlake,  in  order  to  embark  for  Holland  ; 
from  whence  they  travelled  by  land  through  Germany  into  Po- 
land, where,  Feb.  3,   1584,  they  arrived  at  the  principal  caftle 
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belonging  to  Albert  Lalki.  When  Lafkl  had  been  fufficiently 
amufed  with  their  fanatical  pretences  to  a  converfation  with  fpi- 
rits,  he  contrived  to  fend  them  to  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  who, 
being  quickly  difgufled  with  their  impertinence,  declined  all 
farther  interviews.  Upon  this  Dee  applied  himfelf  to  Lalki,  to 
introduce  him  to  Stephen  king  of  Poland  ;  which  accordingly  he 
did  at  Cracow,  April  15B5.  But  that  prince  foon  detecting  his 
delufions,  and  treating  him  with  contempt,  he  returned  to  the 
emperor's  court  at  Prague  ;  from  whofe  dominions  he  was  foon 
banilhed,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  gave  the 
emperor  to  underftand,  how  fcandalous  it  appeared  to  the  chrif- 
tian  world,  that  he  fliould  entertain  two  fuch  magicians  as  Dee 
and  Kelly.  Notwithllanding  this,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
power  and  fortunes  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of  their  pupils,  gave 
them  fhelter  in  the  caflle  of  Trebona ;  where  they  not  only  re- 
mained in  fafety,  but  lived  in  fplendor,  Kelly  having  in  his  pof- 
feflion,  as  is  reported,  that  philofophical  powder  of  projection, 
by  which  they  were  furnilhed  with  money  very  profufely.  Some 
jealoufies  and  heart-burnings  afterwards  happened  between  Dee 
and  Kelly,  that  brought  on  at  length  an  abfolute  rupture.  Kelly, 
however,  feems  to  have  aCted  a  much  wifer  part  than  his  com- 
panion ;  fince  it  appears,  from  an  entry  in  Dee's  diary,  that  he 
was  fo  far  intimidated,  as  to  deliver  up  to  Kelly,  Jan.  1589,  the 
powder,  about  which  it  is  faid  he  had  learned  from  the  germaii 
chymifts  many  fecrets  which  he  had  not  communicated  to  Dee. 
Kelly,  it  feems,  was  a  much  younger  man  than  Dee,  being  now 
in  only  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

l  he  noife  their  adventures  made  in  Europe,  induced  queen 
Elizabeth  to  invite  Dee  home,  who  was  at  length  perfuaded  ; 
and,  May  1689,  he  fet  out  from  Trebona  towards  England. 
He  travelled  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity ;  was  attended  by 
a  guard  of  horfe ;  and,  befides  waggons  for  his  goods,  had  no 
lefs  than  three  coaches  for  the  ufe  of  his  family  ;  for  he  had 
married  a  fccond  wife,  and  had  feveral  children.  He  landed  at 
Gravefend  Nov.  23  ;  and,  Dec.  9,  prefented  himfelf  at  Rich- 
mond to  the  queen,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly.  He 
then  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake  •,  and  collecting  the  re- 
mains of  his  library,  which  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  fcat- 
tered  in  his  abfence,  he  fat  down  to  ftudy.  He  had  great 
friends  ;  received  many  prefents  ;  yet  nothing,  it  feems,  could 
keep  him  from  want.  The  queen  had  quickly  notice  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  vexations  he  fufFered  from  the  common  people, 
who  perfecuted  him  as  a  conjuror.  She  fent  him  money  from 
time  to  time  :  but  all  would  not  do.  At  length  he  refolved  to 
apply  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  queen,  as  to  procure  fome  fettled 
fubfiftence;  and  accordingly,  Nov.  9,  1592,  he  fent  a  memo- 
rial to  her  majefty   by  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  in  which  he 
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very  earneRly  prefTedher,  that  comminioners  might  be  appoint- 
ed to  hear  his  pretenfions,  and  to  examine  into  the  juftnefs  of 
his  wants  and  claims.  This  had  a  good  efFecl ;  for,  on  the 
22d,  two  commiflioners  were  fentto  I*.Iortlake,  where  Dee  ex- 
hibited a  book,  containing  a  dillindt  account  of  all  the  memor- 
able tranfad^ions  of  his  life,  thofe  which  occurred  in  his  laft 
journey  abroad  only  excepted ;  and,  as  he  read  this  hiftorical 
iiarration,  he  produced  all  the  letters,  grants,  and  other  evi- 
dences requifite  to  confirm  them,  and  where  thefe  were  want- 
ing named  living  witnefTes.  The  title  of  this  work,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  ftill  remains  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  a  tran- 
fcript  of  it  among  Dr.  Smith's  written  colleclions,  runs  thus  : 
**  The  compendious  rehearfal  of  John  Dec,  his  dutiful  declara- 
tion and  proof  of  the  courfe  and  race  of  his  ftudious  life  for  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hundred  years  now  by  God's  favour  and  help 
fully  fpent,  and  of  the  very  great  injuries,  damages,  and  indig- 
nities which  for  thefe  laft  nine  years  he  hath  in  England  fuftain- 
ed,  contrary  to  her  majelty's  very  gracious  will  and  exprefs  com- 
mandment, made  unto  the  two  honourable  commiflTioners  by 
her  moft  excellent  majefty  thereto  afligned,  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  moil  humble  fupplication  of  the  faid  John,  exhi- 
bited to  her  moil  gracious  majefty  at  Hampton-court,  ann. 
I5g2,  Nov.  9." 

Upon  the  report  made  by  the  commifTioners  to  the  queen,  he 
received  a  prefent,  and  promifes  of  preferment ;  bat  thefe  pro- 
niifes  ending  like  the  former  in  nothing,  he  engaged  his  pa- 
tronefs,  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  to  prefent  another  fhort 
latin  petition  to  the  queen.  What  followed  does  not  appear  : 
however,  Dec  8,  1594,  he  obtained  a  grant  to  the  chancellor- 
fliip  of  St.  Paul's.  But  this  did  not  anfwer  his  end  :  upon  which 
he  applied  himfelf  next  to  Whitgift,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  inferted  a  large  account  of  all  the  books 
he  had  either  publifhed  or  written  :  and  in  confequence  of  this 
letter,  together  with  other  applications,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  wardenfhip  of  Manchefler-coUege.  Feb.  1596,  he  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  that  town  ;  and  was  inftalled  in  his 
new  charge.  He  continued  there  about  feven  years  ;  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  fpent  in  a  troublefome  and  unquiet  manner.  June 
1604,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  king  James,  earneftly  defiling 
him  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  that,  by  a  formal  and 
judicial  fentence,  he  might  be  delivered  from  thofe  fufpicions 
and  furmifes  which  had  created  him  fo  much  uneafinefs  for  up- 
wards of  50  years.  But  the  king,  having  been  informed  of  the 
nature  of  his  ftudies,  was  very  far  from  giving  him  any  mark  of 
royal  countenance  and  favour ;  which  muft  needs  have  greatly 
affedled  a  man  of  that  vain  and  ambitious  fpirit,  which  all  his 
misfortunes  could  never  alter  or  amend.     November  the  fame 
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year  lie  quitted  Manchefter  with  his  family,  in  order  to  return 
to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake  ;  where  he  remained  but  a  fliort  time, 
being  now  very  old,  infirm,  and  deflitute  of  friends  and  patrons, 
who  had  generally  forfaken  him.  We  find  him  at  Mortlake  in 
1607  ;  where  he  had  recourfe  to  his  former  invocations,  and  fo 
came  to  deal  again,  as  he  fancied,  with  fpirits.  One  Hickman 
ferved  him  now,  as  Kelly  had  done  formerly.  Their  tranfac- 
tionswere  continued  to  Sept.  7,  1607,  which  is  the  lall:  date  in 
that  journal  publiflied  by  Cafaubon,  whofe  title  at  large  runs 
thus  :  "  A  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what  pafied  for  many- 
years  between  Dr.  John  Dee,  a  mathematician  of  great  fame  in 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  their  reigns,  and  fome  fpirits, 
tending,  had  it  fucceeded,  to  a  general  alteration  of  moil  flates 
and  kingdoms  in  the  world.  His  private  conferences  with  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  Stephen  king  of  Poland,  and  di- 
vers other  princes,  about  it.  The  particulars  of  his  caufe,  as  it 
was  agitated  in  the  emperor's  court  by  the  pope's  intervention. 
His  banifliment  and  reftoration  in  part ;  as  alfo  the  letters  of 
fundry  great  men  and  princes,  fome  whereof  were  prefent  at 
fome  of  thefe  conferences,  and  apparitions  of  fpirits  to  the  faid 
Dr.  Dee,  out  of  the  original  copy  written  with  Dr.  Dee's  own 
hand,  kept  .in  the  library  of  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  knt.  baronet. 
"With  a  preface  confirming  the  reality,  as  to  the  point  of  fpirits, 
of  this  relation,  and  fliewing  the  feveral  good  ufes  that  a  fober 
chriftian  may  make  of  all.  By  Meric  Cafaubon,  D.  D.  Lond. 
1659,"  fol. 

This  book  made  a  great  noife  upon  its  firft;  publication  ;  and 
many  years  after  the  credit  of  it  was  revived  by  one  of  the  ableffc 
mathematicians  and  pliilofophers  of  his  time,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hooke  :  who  believed,  that  not  only  Cafaubon,  but  archbi- 
Ihop  Uflier,  and  other  learned  men,  were  entirely  mifi;aken  in 
their  notions  about  this  book ;  and  that,  in  reality,  our  author 
Dee  never  fell  under  any  fuch  deluhons,  but  being  a  man  of 
great  art  and  intrigue,  made  ufe  of  this  ftrange  method  of  writ- 
ing to  conceal  things  of  a  political  nature,  and,  inftead  of  a  pre- 
tended enthufiaft,  was  a  real  fpy.  But  there  are  feveral  reafons 
which  will  not  fufFer  us  to  fuppofe  this.  One  is,  that  Dee  be- 
gan thefe  atlions  in  England;  for  which,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  treatife  to  be  written  in  cypher,  there  is  no  account  can 
be  given,  any  more  than  for  purfuiiig  the  fame  pra£lices  in  king 
James's  time,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ufed  him  as  a 
fpy.  Another,  that  he  admitted  foreigners,  fuch  as  LalTci,  Ro- 
fenberg,  &c.  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  confultations  with  fpirits; 
which  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  notion  of  all  he  did  being 
mere  artifice  and  impoiture.  Laflly,  upon  the  return  of  Dee 
from  Bohemia,  Kelly  did  actually  fend  an  account  to  the  queen 
pf  practices  againfl  her  life ;  but  then  this  was  in  a  plain  and 
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open  method,  which  would  never  have  been  taken,  if  there  had 
been  any  fuch  myfterious  correfpondence  between  Dee  and  her 
minillers,  as  Hooke  fuggefts.  In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he 
became  miferably  poor.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  remained 
under  thefe  delufions  to  his  death  ;  for  he  was  actually  provid- 
ing for  a  new  journey  into  Germany,  when,  worn  out  by  age 
and  diftempers,  he  died  in  1608,  aged  80,  and  was  buried  at 
Mortlake.  He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  pofterity  both  male 
and  female,  and  among  thefe  his  eldeft  fon  Arthur ;  who  was 
bredat  Wc(];minfler  fchool  under  the  learned  Camden,  applied 
himfelf  to  phyfic,  and  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  firfl  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Ruflia,  and  afterwards  to  Cliarles  I. 

The  books  which  Dee  printed  and  publifhed,  are,  i.  Propae- 
dumata  aphoriftica ;  de  prxftantioribus  quibufdam  naturae  vir- 
tutibus  aphorifmi,  Lond.  1558,  i2mo.  2.  Monas  hierogly- 
phica  ad  regem  Romanorum  Maximilianum,  Antwerp.  1564, 
3.  Epiftola  adeximium  duels  Urbini  mathematicum,  Fredericum 
Oommandinum,  praefixa  libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de  fuper- 
ficierum  divifionibus,  edito  opera  divi  &  ejufdem  Commandini 
Urbinatis,  Pifauri,  1570.  4.  The  britifh  Monarchy,  otherwife 
called  the  Petty  Navy  royal.  1576.  5.  Preface  mathematical  to 
the  cnglifh  Euclid,  pubUlhed  by  fir  Henry  BillingHey,  knt. 
where  he  fays  many  more  arts  are  wholly  invented  by  name, 
definition,  property,  and  ufe,  than  either  the  grecian  or  roman 
mathematicians  have  left  to  our  knowledge,  1570.  6.  Divers 
and  many  annotations  and  inventions  difperfed  and  added  after 
the  tenth  book  of  the  englifh  Euclid,  1570.  7.  Epiftola  praefixa 
cphemeridibus  Joannis  Feldi  a  1557,  cui  rationem  declaraverat 
cphemerides  confcribendi.  8.  Parallaticse  commentationis  prax- 
cofque  nucleus  quidam,  Lond.  I573.  This  catalogue  of  Dee's 
printed  and  publifhed  books  is  to  be  found  in  his  Compendious 
Rehearfal,  &c.  as  well  as  in  his  letter  to  archbifhop  Whitgift. 
We  could  tranfcribe  from  the  fame  places  more  than  40  titles  of 
books  unpublifhed,  that  were  written  by  him  j  but  we  imagine 
a  lefs  number  may  fatisfy  the  reader's  curiofity,  at  ilie  fame 
time  that  it  will  fave  us  much  dry  labour.  Let  the  lift  be- 
low [dQ  therefore  ferve  for  a  fpecimen. 

DE 

[d}   I.  The    great  volume  of  famous  rarities,    ic-6.      2.  The    britifh    comple- 

and  rich  difcoveries,  wherein  alio  is   the  merit  of  the  ^lerfeft  art  of  navigation.     A 

hiftory  of  king  Solomon  ever/ three  years,  great  volume.      In   which  are  contained 

his  Ophirian  voyage,  the  originals  of  pref-  our  queen  Elizabeth  her  tables  guberiiautic 

byter  Joannes,  ai;d  of  the  hrft  great  cham  for  navigation   by  the   paradoxal  compafs, 

and  his  fucceffors   for  many  years  follow-  invented  by  him  ainio  i5'7,  and  naviga- 

in".      The  defcription  of  divers  wonder-  tion  by  great   circle.^,  ar.d   for  longitudes 

fui   ifles  in  the  nonhern,  fcytliian,   tar-  and    latitudes,  and    the    variation    of  ti-.e 

tarian,  and  the  other  molt  northern  feas,  compafs,  finding  moft  eafily  and  fpeedily, 

and  near  under  tlie  north  pole,  by  record  yea,  if  need  be,  in  one  minute  of  time, 

writie»*  xzco  years  fiacc,  with  divers  oilier  and  fometiir.Ci  without  figlit  of  fjn,  noon. 
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DEFESCPI  (William),  a  German,  and  fome  time  chapel- 
tnafter  at  Antwerp,  was  in  his  time  a  refpeftable  profeflbr  on 
the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  band  for  feveral  feafons  at  Mary- 
bone  gardens.  His  head  was  engraved  as  a  frontifpiece  to  fome 
mufical  compofitions  publifhed  by  him  ;  his  name  is  to  be  found 
on  many  fongs  and  ballads,  to  which  he  fet  the  tunes  for  Vaux- 
hall  and  Marybone  gardens.  He  died  foon  after  the  year  1750 
at  the  age  of  70. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  the  fon  of  James  Foe  of  the  parlfli  of 
St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  citizen  and  butcher,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1668  •,  he  was  afterwards  accufed  by  his  enemies 
of  having  aflumed  the  name  of  De  Foe  to  conceal  his  englifh 
origin.  His  real  motives,  however,  have  never  been  afcertain- 
ed. — His  parents  were  probably  diflenters.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Charles  Morton  who  kept  a 
diflenting  academy  at  Newington-Green,  and  that  he  afterwards 
became  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  principles  and  politics  of 
thofe  who  feparated  from  the  church  of  England.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  original  deflination  or  employment,  he  be- 
came a  writer  at  a  very  early  age.  In  1680  he  publiflied  a 
pamphlet  on  the  fubjeft  of  a  conteft  between  the  Turks  and 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  1683  he  engaged  in  arms  on  the  fide 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  made  this  exploit  a  fubjedl  of 
exultation  afterwards  Vv'hen  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  in 
avowing  principles  which  he  thought  meritorious. — How  he 
efcaped  the  refentment  of  James,  and  the  bloody  tribunal  of 
Jeffries,  is  unknown.  But  he  ventured  to  publifh  a  pamphlet 
againft  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  that  monarch,  as  a  warning 
to  the  diffenters  againft  his  infidious  defigns  in  offering  them 
toleration.  He  was  admitted  a  liveryman  of  London  on  the 
•26th  of  January  1688  j  and  after  the  abdication  of  James  was 

or  ftars,  with  many  other  new  and  need-  rum    planetarum,    imo,     ipfius  ftelliferi 

Jul  inventions  gubernautic,  T576.     3.  De  cceli,    ab   intimo  tenae   centre    dillantiis, 

jnodo  evangelii   Jefu    Chrifti   publicandi,  mutuifque   intervailis,  &   eorundem  om- 

propagandi,  Itabiliendique,  inter  infideles  nium   magnitudinc,     liber    aVo^iWTixej 

adanticos.     Volumen  magnum  libris  dif-  ^j    Edvardum    Sextum,    Anglia;   regem, 

tinaumquatuor  :  quorum  primus  ad  fere-  j  ,^  ,.      6,  The  philofophical  and  poetical 

iiiffimam  noilram  potentiffimamque   regi-  original  occafions  ot  the  confi;;urations  and 

nam    Elizabetham    inlcribitur  ;  fecundus  names  of  the  heavenly  alterifms  :   written 

ad  fummos  privati  fus  facrse  majeftitis  ^j  ,]^e  requeft  of  the  honble.  l.idy,  lady 

conciliifenatores;  teniusad  Hifpaniarum  j^.^^^  duchefs  of  Northumberland,'  1^3. 

regem  Philippum  ;  quartus  ad  pontihcem  ^   pg  hominis  corpore,  fpiritu,  &  anima  : 

Romanum,   1581,       4.  Speculum  unita-  (-^^^^  microcofmicum  totius  niCuralis  philo- 

tis,  five,  apologia  fratre  Rogerio   Bacone  fophijc  compendium.      8.   De  unico  mago 

Anglo;  in  quo  docetur   nihil  ilium    per  &"^triplice  Herode,    eoque  antichrirtiano, 

daemoniorum   feciife  auxilia,  fed  philofo-.  j.^^^     g.  Reipublicse  Britannicae  fynopJ 

phum  fuiffe  maximum  naturaliterque,  &  q^^  in  englilh,    1562.      10.   Cabbalae  he- 

■modis   homini  chrlftiano   Ileitis  maximas  braica  comp-ndiofa  tabella,   i;62.      ir. 

/eciffe    res,    qais   indodum    folet  vulgus  De  itineie  fubterraneo,  lib.  2.  1560     12. 

in  damoniorum   reier.e   faainora,   i;s7-  Tiochilica inveuta;  lib.  2.    1558. 
5.   De   nubium,  foUs,  lunse,  ac  ixU'jao- 
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confpicuous  among  tlie  citizens  in  difplaying  his  attachment 
to  the  caufc  of  the  revokition.  Oldmixon  alfirms  that  he  ap- 
peared in  a  regiment  of  volunteers  which  was  compofed  of  the 
principal  citizens  ;  and  thus  gallantly  mounted,  and  richly  ac- 
coutred, attended  the  king  and  queen  to  a  feall,  which  was 
given  at  the  Manfion-Houfe.  At  this  time  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  hofier.  He  denied  the  aflcrtion  afterwards,  when  he 
was  reproached  by  his  enemies  with  having  been  an  appren- 
tice to  that  trade,  but  acknowledged,  though  he  had  never 
been  a  hofier  or  an  apprentice,  he  had  been  a  trader.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  bulinefs,  he  was  unfuccefsful.  In 
3692  he  was  reduced  to  the  necelhty  of  abfconding  from  his 
creditors.  1  he  caufe  of  his  misfortunes  is  unknown  •,  as  he 
aicribed  to  the  war,  what,  others  have  attributed  to  his  ov/n 
inifcondu£l.  A  crromiiTion  of  bankruptcy  was  now  taken  out 
againft  him,  which  was,  however,  fuperfeded  by  the  interven- 
tion of  his  principal  creditors,  who  allowed  him  a  compofition 
on  his  perfona!  bond.  By  his  unremitting  affiduity,  he  was 
enabled  to  difcharge  the  obligation  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  credi- 
tors becoming  afterwards  dillreffed,  he  voluntarily  paid  them 
their  whole  claims.  He  had  been  engaged  in  fome  pantile  works 
near  Tilbury  fort,  which  he  continued  to  carry  on,  though  pro- 
bably with  but  little  fuccefs.  It  was  farcaftically  obferved  af- 
terwards, that  he  did  not,  like  the  T^gyptians,  require  bricks 
without  llraw,  but,  like  the  Jews,  required  ilraw  without  paying 
liis  labourers.  Though  unfuccefsful,  he  had  acquired  friends 
who  offered  to  fettle  him  as  a  fa6lor  at  Cadiz.  Confident  in 
his  own  talents,  he  declined  the  propofal,  and  applied  to  his  pen 
for  fubfiltence.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  1 695,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  accomptant  to  the  commilhoners  of  the  glafs  duty, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  1699,  when  the  tax  was  fup- 
prefled.  Pofielhng  a  mind  fertile  in  projects,  he  formed,  as  he 
lays,  feveral  plans  for  the  regulation  of  the  corn,  and  for  county 
banks  and  fa£lories.  He  propofed  a  regifter  for  feamen,  a 
commifTion  of  enquiries  into  bankrupts  eilates,  and  defigned  a 
penfion-office  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  At  lad,  in  1697,  ^^ 
publiflied  his  ElTay  upon  Projetts.  Among  other  fchemes,  he 
fuggefted  to  king  William  the  eftablifliment  of  a  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  polite  learning,  for  refining  the  englifh  lan- 
guage, and  for  preventing  barbarifms  of  manners.  In  the  fame 
year  he  publiflied  his  Enquiry  into  the  occafional  Conformity  of 
Difienters,  with  a  dedication  to  fir  Humphrey  Edwin  who  had 
diftinguilhed  himfcif  as  lord-mayor,  by  having  the  fword  and 
mace  carried  before  him  to  a  conventicle,  and  thus  afforded  a 
topic  of  merriment  to  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  This 
enquiry,  was  afterwards  republiflied  with  a  dedication  to  John 
Hov/,  a  difleating  miniller,  which  provoked  a  reply,  and  gave 
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occafion  to  fome  rough  controverfy  between  him  and  the  au- 
thor. One  Tutchen,  having  written  The  Foreigners,  a  pamphlet 
in  verfe,  which  was  intended  as  a  fatire  upon  king  WilHam  and 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Dutch,  De  Foe  exerted  himfelf  in  de- 
fence of  the  revolution;  and  in  January  1701  produced  a  fatire 
in  verfe  called  the  "  True-born  Englifhman."     The  fale  of  this 
poem  was  rapid  and  extenfive.     The  difcontent  of  the  people 
was  evident  loon   after  the  revolution  •,  arifmg  from  the  par- 
tiality which  the  king  w^s  fuppofed  to  entertain  for  his  own 
countrymen  ;  and   had   proceeded  lo   far  as  to  oblige  him  to 
difmifs   his   dutch  guards.     De  Foe  applied  his  fatire  to  thofe 
who  valued  themfelves  upon  being  true-born  Englifhmen,  by  an 
inveitigation  of  the  fources  from  whence  they  fprung.     They 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  verfes  of  Dryden  and  Waller, 
probably,  at  that  time  found  this  poem  coarie  and  inelegant; 
as  it  appears  to  mod  readers  of  the  prefent  age  :  but,  then,  it 
had   fufficient   attradlions   for   the   generality   of    the    public, 
William,  though  no  judge  of  poetry,  and  no  great  proficient  in 
the  englifli  language,  was  gratified  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  publi- 
cation.    He  honoured  the  author  with  his  attention,  who  de- 
clares that  he  was  admitted  to  fome  interviews  with  the  king, 
employed  by  him   abroad,  and  rewarded  even  above  his  own 
eflimation  of  his  fervices.     After  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  defence  of  a  Handing  army,  though  he  admit- 
ted  that  it   could  not  be  allowed  but  with  the  confent  of  par- 
liament.    When  in    1701    a  petition  from  the  grand  jury  of 
Kent  had  been  prefented   to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  they 
who  avowed  it  had  been  committed  to  the  gatehoufe,  De  Foe 
dictated  a  bold  and  feditious  remonftrance,  which  was  figned 
Legion,   and  which  he  ventured,  difguifed  in  a  female  drefs,  to 
prefent  to   Harley  the   fpeaker.     Nearly  at  the  fame  time  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  dedicated  to  king  William,  and   intituled, 
*'  The  original  power  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of 
England,    examined  and   afferted."     It   has   been    praifed    fer 
ftrength  of  argument  and  propriety  of  ftyle.     While  the  nation 
was  in  commotion,  De  Foe  fpublilhed  "  The  freeholder's  plea 
againft  flock-jobbing  ele£lions   of  parliament-men."     On  fuch 
a  fubjedl:,  where  delicacy  is  required,  and  even  truth  might  prove 
offenfive,  he  delivered  his  fentiments  with  boldnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity.     Towai'ds  the  end  of  the  year  1702,  he  attrafted  the  at- 
tention of  the  houfe  of  commons.  A  complaint  was  made  againft 
a  publication  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  (horteft 
way  with  the  Diffenters,"  and  which  contained  fome  refleflions 
againil  the  ecclefiaftics  in  power,  and  the  governmen!.  which 
protected  them.     This  pamphlet,  which  was  intended  as  ironi- 
cal, \v:xs  refented  as  literal  by  fome  adverfaries  of  the  author ; 
and,  it  appears,  was  underfhood  in  that  fenfe  by  the  commons.  • 
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It  was  declared  by  the  houfe  to  be  a  fcandalous  and  feditiotiS' 
libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  author 
having  concealed  himfelf,  a  proclamation  was  ill'ued  offering  a 
reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  difcovery  of  his  retreat.  He 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  by  pub- 
lilhing  an  explanation  of  the  offenfive  tradt.  But  government 
was  not  then  to  be  conciliated.  Having  been  found  guilty  of 
a  libel,  he  was  fentenced  to  Hand  in  the  pillory,  to  be  fined  and 
imprifoned.  His  mind  feems  to  have  rifen  above  the  gloom 
of  imprifonment  and  the  fear  of  impending  puniiliment.  In 
his  confinement  he  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  as  it  were  in 
defiance  of  his  enemies.  While  thus  Ivibouring  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  ruling  powers  he  projecled  the  Review,  which 
firfh  appeared  in  quarto  on  the  19th  of  February  1704.  In 
this  publication,  which  was  defigned  to  be  a  repofitory  of 
news,  politics,  trade  and  various  mifcellaneous  fubjeclis,  a 
fcandal  club  was  imagined.  The  members  were  fuppofed  to 
aflemble  for  the  difcuffion  of  the  different  quertions  which  arofe 
from  the  prevailing  topics  of  the  day.  Uhe  lall  biographer  of 
De  Foe  juftly  obferves,  that  the  Review  pointed  the  way  to  the 
Tatler,  Spe£lator,  and  Guardian.  While  he  was  thus  fuffering 
under  imprifonment,  he  received  a  verbal  meffage  from  fir  Ro- 
bert Harley,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  defiring  to 
know  what  he  could  do  for  him.  De  Foe  rcjj'ied  in  the  words 
of  the  blind  man  in  the  gofpel,  "  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my 
fight!" — Yet,  when  Harley  became  fecretary  of  itate  in  1704, 
to  whatever  caufe  k  may  be  afcribed,  De  Foe  was  fuffered  to 
remain  four  months  longer  in  imprifonment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  laft,  releafed  by  tlie  queen  ;  and  lord  Godoiphin 
fent  him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  and  the  expence  of  difcharge, 
together  with  a  confiderabie  lum  for  his  wife.  He  avowed 
the  protedtion  of  his  benefactors  in  an  appeal  publiflied  in 
1 7 15,  when  queen  Anne  was  no  more,  and  lord  Oxford  in 
difgrace. — He  obtained  his-rcleafe  in  Augult  1704,  and  retired 
to  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  Yet  was  he  abufed  by  the  news-papers 
of  the  time.  Dyer,  the  editor  of  one  of  them,  propagated  a  re- 
port that  he  had  fled  from  juilice ;  Fox,  a  bookfeller,  publiflied 
an  account  of  his  having  deferted  his  fecurity :  and  Stephen,  a 
ftate  meffenger,  afferted  that  he  had  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him. 
De  Foe  acquainted  the  fecretary  of  Hate  with  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  promifed  to  appear  at  an  appointed  time  ;  but  he 
was  affured,  that  as  he  had  not  tranfgreffed,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  various  encomiaft::c  (trains 
on  the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1705  appeared 
The  Confolidator,  or  TranfaQlons  from  the  World  in  the  Moon-, 
a  virulent  fatire  upon  the  moil  eminent  charaders  of  the  time. 
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His  fatire  was  felt  and  retaliated.  He  had  perpetually  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  complain  of  ill  treatment,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
his  complaints  expofed  him  to  the  ufage  which  he  fo  unnecef- 
farily  deplored.  He  feems  however  not  to  have  been  difcon- 
certcd  by  the  Moon  Calf,  which  was  a  fevere  attack  upon  his 
Confolidator ;  for  foon  afterwards  he  engaged  in  a  controvcrfy 
with  fir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  who  had  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  houfe  of  commons  for  the  employment  of  the  poor.  On 
this  occafion  he  wrote  his  treatife,  which  he  intituled,  "  Giving 
alms  no  charity."  Lord  Haverfliam,  who  rendered  himfcif  re- 
markable by  making  fpeeches  which  he  afterwards  publiihed, 
had  in  1705  one  of  thefe  effufions  on  the  Hate  of  the  nation 
cried  through  the  town.  A  pamphlet  which  was  thus  hawked 
about  for  a  penny,  De  Foe  confidered  as  a  fair  objeft  for  re- 
mark. He  animadverted  upon  it  fo  frequently  in  his  Reviews, 
that  he  provoked  the  noble  author  to  a  defence  of  his  produc- 
tion. The  defence  produced  from  De  Foe  a  reply  to  lord  Ha- 
verfliam's  vindication  of  his  fpeech.  Alluding  to  the  different  for- 
tunes of  both  the  peer  and  himfelf,  he  obferves :  "  Fate,  that 
makes  footballs  of  men,  kicks  fome  up  ftaii-s,  and  fome  down  ; 
fome  are  advanced  without  honour,  others  deprefled  without 
infamy;  fome  are  raifed  without  merit,  feme  are  crulhed  with- 
out a  crime;  no  man  knows  by  the  beginning  of  things  whe- 
ther his  courfe  fliall  ilTue  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory."  While  he 
was  engaged  in  thefe  contefts  he  publifhed  advice  to  all  parties; 
and,  in  the  fame  year,  gave  the  public  another  volume  of  the 
writings  of  the  True-born  Englifhman.  The  works  of  De  Foe 
thus  collected  into  volumes  were  foon  afterwards  printed  again, 
with  a  key  to  fpecify  the  particular  characlers  to  whom  he  had 
alluded.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  having  travelled  to 
Exeter  and  other  towns  in  the  weft:,  a  plan  he  fays  was  form.ed 
to  prefs  him  for  a  foldier,  and  fome  of  the  weft;ern  juftices  had 
determined  to  apprehend  him  as  a  vagabond.  Suits  for  fictitious 
debts  were  ifTued  againft:  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ad- 
vertife  publicly  that  he  would  fatisfy  all  legal  claims.  He  re- 
lated in  theReview  thefe  fingular  proceedings  of  his  cnemies/and 
as  it  has  not  been  faid  that  he  was  ever  contradicted,  we  muft 
admit  the  truth  of  his  aflertions.  Had  they  been  the  offspring 
of  his  own  invention,  there  were  many  who  at  that  time  were 
able,  and  would  have  been  willing,  to  convi£l  him  of  the  falfe-» 
hood,  or  at  lealt  have  denied  the  facts.  In  the  opening  of  the 
year  1706  appeared  his  Hymn  to  Peace  occafioned  by  the  addrefs 
of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  to  the  queen.  In  May  follow- 
ing he  publifhed  an  eifay  at  removing  national  prejudices  againft 
an  union  with  Scotland,  which  was  foon  fucceeded  by  a  fecond 
eiTay  on  the  fame  fubje^t.  His  Jure  divino,  a  fatire  againft  paf- 
five  obedience,  appeared  in  July.    Soon  after  he  was  employed 
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by  lord  Godolphin  to  confer  and  treat  with  the  Scots  about  the 
union.     He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  O6lober,  where,  if  he  has 
not  magnified  his  own  importance,  he  was  in  confiderable  dan- 
ger from  the  mob.     His  journey  produced  from  him  a  compli- 
mentary poem  on  the  Scots  under  the  title  of  Caledonia.     This 
efrufion  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Qiieenfberry,  and  the  au- 
thor obtained  in  recom pence  for  his  praife  an  exclufive  privilege 
to  fell  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years  within  the  limits  of  Scotland 
liis  encomiallic  verfes  on  that  nation.     The  acl  of  union  having 
pafled    in   Scotland,  De  Foe  returned  to  London  in  February 
1707.    What  was  his  reward  for  his  fervices,  is  unknown-     It  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  penfion,  and  as  he  never  complained,  we 
may  prefume  that  it  was  fatisfaftory.     When  lord  Oxford  was 
difmified  from  ofhce  in  1707,  De  Foe  affirms  that  he  waited  on 
the  degraded  llatefman,  vidio  advifed  him  "  to  continue  his  fer- 
vices, which  he  fuppofed  could  have  no  relation  to  dilTerenccs 
among  ftatefmen."     In   1 70Q  De  Foe  publifhsd  the  hiitory  of 
the  union,  which  was  republiflied   in    1712,  and  afterwards  in 
1786,  when  a  fimilar  topic  with  refpecl  to  Ireland  became  the 
fubjecl  of  difcuflion.    His  hiitory  of  addrefTes  appeared  in  1709, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  a  fecond  volume  in  171 1.     The  evident 
defign  of  thefe  publications  was  to  ridicule  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
public  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  favour  of  Sacheverel. 
In  1710  Godolphin  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  refign,  but  De  Foe 
ilill  adhered  to  the  miniftry  that  fucceeded,  and  affirmed  that  his 
continuance  in  employment  was  by  the  defire  of  the  ex-minifter. 
But  his  enemies  have  not  failed  to  infmuate  that  he  was  im- 
pelled by  the  more  powerful  motive  of  interefl.     Thus  he  was, 
as  he    fays,  "  call  back  providentially  on  his  firft  benefactor, 
and  preferved  his  interefl;  without  any  engagement."     He  now 
determined  to  write  with  more  caution  on  public  affairs.   While 
he  was  engaged  in  the  continuation  of  the  Review,  and  in  writ- 
ing various  tra6ts  upon  the  popular  fubjedts  that  occurred,  he 
found  it  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  a  truce  to  his  old  antagoniil 
Mr.  J.  Dyer.     He  obferved,  that,  though  opponents  in  party, 
they  might  abfliain  from  perfonal  reflections  ;  and  while  they  dif- 
fered in  the/  opinions  which  either  of   them  might  be  induced 
to  publilh,  they  might  Itill  "  preferve  both  the  chriltian  and  the 
gentleman."     On   the  firit  of  February  1710,  De  Foe  received 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  acknowledgement  for  his  Cale- 
donia,  an  authority  to  publifh  the  Edinburgh  Courant.      We 
know  not,  however,  whether  he  continued  long  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  licence ;  the  difliance  of  place,  and  his  various  other 
occupations,  probably  prevented  his  contributing  much  to  that 
paper,  or    deriving  much  advantage  from  the  permiffion.     He 
loon  afterwards    in    171 1   fupporced  lord  Oxford's  South  Sea 
projed  by  an  eflay  on  the  South  Sea  trade  j  and  in  the  fame  year 
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publiflied  an  EiTay  at  a  plain  Expofition  of  that  dlfEcult  phrafe, 
**  A  Good  Peace,"  a  pamphlet  which  was  obviouily  written  to 
abate  the  general  ardour  for  war,  which  then  prevailed.  In 
17 12  he  publifhed  A  feafonable  Caution,  written,  he  declared, 
*'  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  and  to  warn  them 
againfl  the  defigns  of  the  Jacobites."  This  pamphlet  was  dif- 
tributed  gratis.  In  17 13,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht 
was  the  general  fubjeft  of  converfation  and  difpute,  a  paper, 
called  iVlercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved,  was  publilhed  three 
times  in  a  week.  It  was  afcribed  to  various  authors,  and  among 
the  reft  to  De  Foe.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  in  his  appeal, 
that  he  had  written  fome  of  the  papers,  and  declared  that  he 
would  defend  thofe  which  were  really  his,  but  not  thofe  in 
which  he  had  no  concern,  and  for  which  he  had  been  abufed  as 
the  reputed  author.  What  papers  were  really  his,  we  have  not 
been  informed,  but  he  aftirmed  that  he  had  received  no  reward 
for  thofe  which  he  had  contributed.  He  alfo  protefted  in  his 
appeal,  that  fince  lord  Godclphin  was  treafurer,  he  had  received 
from  lord  Oxford  no  direftions  or  materials  for  any  thing  which 
he  had  written  or  printed  j  and  that  he  had  no  reward  except 
the  appointment  which  he  had  long  before  obtained  from  lord 
Godolphin. 

De  Foe  having  relinquifhed  his  review  in  May  17 13,  began 
in  the  fame  year  to  publifti  in  monthly  numbers,  A  general  Hif- 
tory  of  Trade  :  the  firft  number  appeared  on  the  id  of  Auguf!:, 
and  the  fecond  on.  the  15th.  The  author  being  engaged  in 
other  literary  purfuits,  or  being  apprehenfive  of  danger  from 
the  difculhon,  continued  the  work  no  farther.  He  had  in  the 
preceding  year  written  three  pamphlets,  of  which  the  titles 
were  apparently  jacobitical,  with  a  defign,  as  he  affirmed,  "  to 
put  the  books  into  the  hands  of  thofe  people  who  liad  been  de- 
luded by  the  Jacobites."  They  were  intituled  :  i.  What  if  the 
Pretender  fhould  come  .''  2.  Reafons  againft  the  Succeffion  of 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover ;  and  3.  What  if  the  Queen  fhould  die  ^ 
For  thefe  publications  the  author  was  arrcfted,  and  obliged  to 
give  bail.  The  profecution  was  inilituted  by  auditor  Benfon, 
whofe  literary  exploits  afterwards  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
Dunciad.  The  author  having  defended  himfelf  in  the  review 
during  the  profecution,  offended  the  judges  by  v.-hofe  orders  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  Oxford,  fortunately  for 
him,  was  Itill  in  power,  and  procured  him  the  queen's  pardon  in 
Kovembcr,  and  he  was  releafed  on  making  proper  fubmiilion. 
The  writers  of  the  party  in  oppofition  to  lord  Oxford  tailed 
not  to  afcribe  this  acl  of  julUcc  to  his  attachment  to  the  abdicated 
family.  De  Foe  remarked  of  himfelf  that  they  might  as  well  have 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  mahomecan,  as  have  accufedhim  of  jaco- 
bitifm.  On  the  acceffionof  George  1.  he  wasftrangely  neglecledby 
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the  miniilry,  who  in  a  great  meafurc  owed  tlieif  places  to  Iii* 
exertions.  ReHediii^  on  what  he  had  done  in  defence  of  the 
caufe  which  had  raifed  to  power  thofe  who  now  negleQed  him,- 
he  pubUOied  in  17  15  his  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Jullice  ;  or  a 
true  account  of  his  conduct  in  public  affairs.  He  had  not  finifh-'i 
ed  this  vindication  of  himfelf  before  he  was  ftruck  with  an  apo- 
plexy. Having  languifhed  fix  weeks,  and  being  unable  to 
proceed  in  the  intended  publication,  he  was  induced  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  his  friends  not  to  delay  any  longer,  but  to  commit  it 
in  its  undnifhed  ftate  to  the  prefs.  With  this  pamphlet  he  con- 
cluded hio  political  career,  though  feveral  trails  in  which  he 
had  no  concern,  were  afterwards  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies. 
He  did  not,  however,  ceafe  from  writing ;  but  he  now  directed 
his  attention  to  ufeful  inftrudlion,  inllead  of  the  polities  of 
party.  In  17  15  he  publiflicd  the  Family  Inftrucflor.  His  ori- 
ginal defign  was  to  have  written  a  dramatic  poem,  but  the  fub- 
je£l  was  too  ethical,  and  too  extenfive  to  admit  the  refkraint  and 
regularity  which  are  neceffary  in  dramatic  reprefentations : 
the  form  of  dialogue,  the  characters  and  incidents  which  he  in- 
troduced were  fuch  as  induced  fome  to  call  it  "  A  religious 
play."  He  afterwards  added  a  fecond  volume,  which  is  faid  to 
be  equal  to  the  fir  ft.  In  April  17 19  appeared  the  firft  part  of 
Robinfon  Crufoe,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  popular  of 
the  various  produilions  which  came  from  the  pen  of  De  Foe, 
This  performance,  ufeful,  interefting,  and  inftru6live  as  it  is, 
did  not,  however,  efcape  the  attacks  of  the  critics  ;  but  it  has 
furvived  their  malignity,  and  ftill  preferves  its  reputation, 
when  their  criticifms  are  no  more.  It  has.  paffed  through  in- 
numerable editions,  and  in  17Q0  was  publifhed  in  a  fplcndid 
form  by  Stockdale,  and  cmbelliflied  with  fifteen  elegant  engrav- 
ings. It  has  been  tranflated  into  moft  modern  languages ;  and 
Mr.  Campe,  a  German,  has  in  his  new  Robinfon  adapted  the 
incidents  which  are  found  in  the  original  to  the  ufe  of  children. 
In  the  Auguft  that  fucceeded  the  publication  of  the  firft  part 
of  Robinfon  Crufoe  a  fecond  part  of  his  adventures  appeared, 
and  its  fuccefs  was  equal  to  the  former.  In  the  following  year 
he  produced,  Serious  Reflections  during  the  life  of  Robinfon 
Crufoe  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  exhaufted  his  fubject  before,  and 
tlie  generality  of  readers  were  regardlefs  of  the  morality  that 
might  be  deduced  from  it.  De  Foe  was  faid  by  his  enemies 
to  have  appropriated  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  wlio  lived 
four  years  and  four  months  in  an  uninhabited  illand  till  he  was  1 
relieved  by  captain  Woods  Rogers  in  1 709.  But  the  adventures 
of  Selkirk  had  been  related  in  the  captain's  voyage,  which  was  I 
publifiied  in  1712,  and  had  been  inferted  in  various  publications. 
De  Foe  might  have  obtained  from  thofe  adventures  the  incident 
©n  which  lie  formed  the  work  j  but  the  events,  the  llyle,  and 
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tiie  reflexions  were  undoubtedly  his  own.  A  tolerable  fatire  on  it 
was  publiftied  in  1 7 19,  under  the  title  of  "The  Life  and  fur- 
priling  Adventures  of  Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe  of  London,  hofier.'* 
He  attempted  foon  afterwards  a  tranflation  in  rhyme  of  Da 
Frefnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  which  was  publifiied  in  1720.  But 
Drydjn  and  Pope  had  already  improved  the  engiifh  verH^ication 
too  much  for  fuccefs  to  be  expected  from  the  inaccurate  rhymes 
and  inharmonious  numbers  of  De  Foe.  Encouraged  it  feems 
by  the  fuccefs  of  Crufoe,  De  Foe  publifiied  in  1720,  The  Life 
and  Piracies  of  captain  Singleton  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  appeared, 
his  hiftory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  perfon  who  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  yet  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  underfland. 
Moll  Flanders,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack,  both  reprefentations 
of  vicious  lives,  written  by  De  Foe,  were  publifhed  in  1721  ;  and 
in  1724  appeared  his  Fortunate  Miflrefs,  a  work  of  a  fimilar 
tendency  with  the  former  two.  He  thought,  perhaps,  as  he 
faid,  that  vices  painted  in  their  grofTefl  colours  might  deter 
mankind  from  the  pradtice  of  them.  But  we  may  doubt  with 
his  biographer,  whether  fuch  defcriptions,  though  they  may 
have  diverted,  have  contributed  to  improve  the  clafs  of  people 
for  which  they  were  defigned.  In  1722  De  Foe  publiflied  a 
Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665  •,  a  narrative  artfully  invented 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  been  an  al- 
moft  daily  fpeftator  of  the  fcenes,  and  had  furvived  the  defola- 
tion.  In  1724  he  attempted  to  correal  the  behaviour  of  fer- 
vants,  by  publiflnng  a  tra£l  intituled:  The  great  Law  of  Subor- 
dination confidered.  The  complaints  againfl  domercics  were 
indeed  at  that  time  very  prevalent.  Yet  his  remedy  feems  to 
have  been  too  violent ;  for  he  recommended  lavy  to  enforce  an 
amendment,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  more  effec- 
tually accomplifhed  by  mildnefs  and  perfuafion.  He  began  in 
1724  to  publifh  his  travels  through  England,  of  which  a  fecond 
volume  appeared  in  1725,  and  in  1727116  concluded  with  a  third 
containing  his  tour  through  Scotland.  In  the  latter  yearalfo  he 
publiflied  the  Complete  Englifli  Tradefman,  which  was  fucceeded 
by  a  fecond  volume.  In  the  preceding  year  1726  he  had  given 
the  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Devil,  which  we  may  fay  he  continued 
in  the  following  year  ;  for  the  Hiftory  of  Magic  may  without  im- 
propriety be  confidered  as  a  fupplement  to  the  former  work. 
In  1727  appeared  his  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  and  Abule  of  the  Mar- 
riage-bed ;  and  in  the  next  year  his  Plan  of  the  Engiifh  Com- 
merce, which  has  been  conje6lured  to  have  been  a  fequel  to 
what  he  had  begun  in  1713.  He  had  now  concluded  his  lite- 
rary labours  j  but  neither  his  cefTation  from  his  toils,  nor  his 
advanced  age,  could  protc6l  him  from  the  fliafts  of  the  fatirift. 
In  1728  appeared  the  Dunciad  ;  and  in  it, 

Earlefs  on  high,  ftood  unabafh'd  De  Foe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  lafh  below  3 
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though  what  provocation  Dc  Foe  had  given  to  Pope,  his  com- 
mentator has  not  thought  fit  to  mention.     Our  author  died  at      ^ 
his  houfe   at  Iflington,  in   173I5  leaving  a  daugliter,  who  was 
married  to  INIr.  H.  Baker,  the  ingenious  naturalifl. 

DEGHUY,  an  ingenious  french  engraver  j  he  engrar\'ed  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  many  of  which  have  no  inconfiderable 
merit.  A  young  man,  after  M.  Aved's  Vandyck.  An  old 
man's  head,  from  Rembrandt,  in  his  happiell;  ilyle.  A  battle, 
after  Parroccl  the  father.  A  landfcape,  after  Rembrandt. 
A  moon-fhine,  from  Vernet.  The  portrait  of  I'ami-des-hommes 
of  M.  Aved.  Tobit  recovering  his  fight,  after  Rembrandt  •,  a 
very  fine  piflure  in  the  collection  of  the  marquis  de  Voyer. 
The  new-married  couple,  after  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt's  pic- 
ture, after  himfelf;  and  the  portrait  of  Tintoretto*,  tliefe  are 
his  belt  works.     He  died  about  1748. 

DELANY  (Patrick),  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  of  confider- 
able  celebrity  in  his  day,  was  born  in  that  kingdom  about  the 
■year   1686.     His  father  lived  as  a  fervant  in   the  family  of  lir 
John   Rennel,   an  irifh  judge,    and  afterwards  rented  a  fmall 
farm,  in  which  fituation  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  continued  to 
his  deceafe  ;  for,  when  our  author  came  to  be  in  profperous 
elrcumftances,  he  was  advifed  by  Dr.  Swift  not  to  take  his  pa- 
Tents   out  of  the  line  of  life  they  were  fixed  in,  but  to  render 
them  comfortable    in  it.     At  what  place,  and    under  whom, 
young  Delany  received  his  grammatical  education,  we  are  not 
able  to  afcertain  :  but  wc  know,  that  at  a  proper  age  he  became 
a  fizer  in  Trinity-college,  Dublin  •,  that  he  went  through  his  aca-    r 
slemical  courfe  ;  that  he  took  the  cuflomary  degrees  j  and  that^jl 
he  was  chcfen,  firft  a  junior,  and  afterwards  a  fenior  fellow  of 
the  colle^3.     During    this  time  he  formed  an  intimacy    with 
Dr.  Swift;  and  it  appears  from  feveral  circumftances,  that  heij 
was  one  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  chief  favourites.     It  is  nctl  j 
nnreafonable  to  conje£lure,  that,  befides  his  confiderable  merit,  it|  ■ 
might  be  fome  general  recommendation  to  him,  that  he  readily 
entered  into  the  dean's  playful    difpofition.     He  joined    with 
Swift  and  Dr.  Sheridan  in  writing  or  anfwering  riddles,  and  in 
compofing  other  flight  copies  of  verfes,  the  only  defign  of  which 
was  to  pafs  away  the  hours  in  a  pleafant  manner.     Several  of 
Mr,  Delany's  exertions  on  thefe  oecafions  may  be  feen  in  the 
coUeftions  of   Swift's  v/orks,  to  which  we  refer  our  reader?. 
Tliefe  temporary  amufements  did  not  however  interfere  viith 
our  author's  more  ferious  concerns.     He  applied  vigoroufly  to 
his  Rudies,  dillinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  was 
fo  celpbratcd  as  a  tutor,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and 
bis  fenior  fellowihip,  with  all  its  perquifites,  he  received  every 
year  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thoufand  pounds.     In  1724 
a,i;  afiak  happened  in  the  college  of  Dublin  with  regard  to  whicb 
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"Dr.  Delany  Is  reprefented  as  having  been  guilty  of  an  improper 
interference.  Two  under-graduates  having  behaved  very  in- 
dolently to  the  provoft,  and  afterwards  rcfufing  to  make  a  fab- 
minion  for  their  fault,  were  both  of  them  expelled.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  Dr.  Delany  took  the  part  of  the  young  men,  and  (as  it  is 
faid)  went  fo  far  as  to  abufe  the  provoft  to  his  face,  in  a  fermon 
at  the  college-chapel.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives, 
the  refult  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  do£lor  was  obliged  to  give 
fatisfattion  to  the  provoft,  by  an  acknowledgement  of  the  of- 
fence. Our  author's  conduct  in  this  affair,  which  had  been 
difpleafing  to  the  lord  primate  I3oulter,  might  probably  con- 
tribute to  invigorate  the  oppofition  which  the  archblfliop  made 
to  him  on  a  particular  occafion.  In  1725  he  was  prefented  by  the 
chapter  of  Chrift-church  to  the  parifh  of  St.  John's  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  But  without  a  royal  difpenfation  he  could  not  keep 
his  fellov.'lhip  with  his  new  living.  Archbifhop  Boulter,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  to  prevent  the  difpenfa- 
tion from  being  granted.  In  the  year  1727  Dr.  Delany  was 
prefented  by  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  to  a  fmall  northern  living 
of  fomewhat  better  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  and  about 
the  fame  time  lord  Carteret  promoted  him  to  the  chancellor- 
Ihip  of  Chriil-church,  which  was  of  equal  value.  Afterwards, 
J'j'^o,  his  excellency  gave  him  a  prebend  in  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral, the  produce  of  which  did  not  exceed  either  of  the 
other  preferments.  In  1729  Dr.  Delany  began 'a  periodical 
paper  called,  the  Tribune,  which  was  continued  through  about 
twenty  numbers.  Soon  after  our  author  engaged  in  a  more 
fcrious  and  important  work,  of  a  theological  nature,  the  inten- 
tion of  publifliing  -which  brought  him  to  London,  in  17^1  ;  it 
had  for  title  :  "  Revelation  examined  with  candor  ;"  the  firft  vo- 
lume v/hereof  was  publiftied  in  1732.  This  year  appears  to 
h;ive  been  of  importance  to  our  author  in  a  domeflic  as  well  as 
in  a  literary  view  ;  for  on  the  1  7th  of  July  he  married  in  England 
Mrs.  Margaret  I'enifon,  a  widow  lady  of  Ireland,  with  a  large 
fortune.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  manifefted  his  regard  to 
the  univerfity  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  diilinguilhed  member,  by  giving  twenty  pounds  a 
year  to  be  diftvibuted  among  the  ftudents.  In  1734  appeared 
the  fecond  volume  of  "  Revelation  examined  with  candor  j" 
and  fo  favourable  a  reception  did  the  whole  work  meet  with, 
that  a  third  edition  was  called  for  in  1735.  In  1738  Dr.  De- 
hmy  publiflied  a  -^oth  of  January  fermon,  v/hich  he  had  preach- 
ed at  Dublin  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  William  duke  of  De- 
vonfnire.  It  was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  do6lor's  volume 
upon  focial  duties.  In  the  fame  year  appeared  one  of  the  mod 
curious  of  Dr.  Delany's  productions,  vi'hich  was  a  pamphlet  in- 
tituled :  "  Rciledions  upon  polygamy,  and  the  encouragement 
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given  to  that  prafVice  in  the  fcriptures  of  the  old  Tellament. 
Tliis  fubie6l  has  fince  been  more  ably  handled  by  the  late  Inge 
nious  Mr.  Badcock,  in  the  two  fine  articles  of  the  monthh 
review  rclaave  to  Madan's  Thelyphthora.  Dr.  Delany  was 
led  by  his  fubject  to  conudcr  in  a  p;ir.!c:-lar  manner  the  cafe 
of  David  -,  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  hence  induced  to  en- 
gage in  examining  whatever  farther  related  to  tliat  great  jewifh 
monarch.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  doctor's  next  publi- 
cation was,  "  An  hiftorical  account  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David 
king  of  Ifrael."  The  firft  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1740,  the  fecond  in  1742,  and  the  third  in  the  fame  year.  It 
would  be  denying  Dr.  Delany  his  juft  praife,  were  we  not  to 
fay,  that  it  is  an  ingenious  and  a  learned  performance.  It  is 
written  with  fpirit  •,  there  are  fome  curious  and  valuable  criti- 
cifms  in  it,  and  many  of  the  remarks  in  anfwer  to  Bayle  are 
•well  founded.  But  when  we  have  faid  thus  much,  we  can  go 
no  farther  in  our  applaufes.  The  Life  of  David  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  judicious  pi-odu61;ion.  It  is  not  necelTary  to  the 
honour  of  the  facred  writings,  or  to  the  caufe  of  revelation,  to 
defend,  or  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  David,  in  whatfoever  re- 
fpeds  he  a6led  vi-rong.  The  fcriptures  freely  and  fully  relate 
his  faults  and  his  crimes,  and  leave  them  fairly  open  to  the  ccn- 
i'ure  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Delany,  on  the  9th  of  June  1743,  married  a  fecond  time. 
The  lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  conneclion  was  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves,  the  relift  of  Alexander  Pendarves,  efq.  and  a  very  inge- 
nious and  excellent  woman ;  of  whom  fome  account  will  be 
given  in  the  next  article.  The  dodlor  had  loll  his  firft  wife 
December  6,  1741.  March  13,  1744,  our  author  preached  a 
fermon  before  the  fociety  for  promoting  proteftant  working 
fchools  in  Ireland.  In  May  1744  Dr.  Delany  was  raifed  to  the 
higheft  preferment  which  he  ever  attained,  and  that  was  the 
deanry  of  Down,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  appoint- 
ed to  be  bifhop  of  Dromore.  In  the  fame  year,  previoully  to 
this  promotion,  our  author  publifhed  a  volume  of  fermons  upon 
fecial  duties.  The  fermons  were  fifteen  in  number,  to  which 
in  a  fecond  edition,  1 747,  v/ere  added  five  more,  on  the  oppofite 
vices.  This  is  the  mod:  ufeful  of  Dr.  Delany's  performances ; 
the  objects  to  which  it  relates  being  of  very  important  and  ge- 
neral concern.  Dr.  Delany's  next  publication  was  not  till  1748, 
and  that  wfis  only  a  fixpenny  pamphlet.  It  was  intituled  :  *'  An 
eflay  towards  evidencing  the  divine  original  of  tythes,"  and  had 
at  firft  been  drawn  up,  and  probably  preached  as  a  fermon. 
The  text  was  the  tenth  commandment,  whicli  forbids  us  to 
covet  any  thing  that  is  our  neighbour's.  It  muft  have  been  with 
more  ingenuity  than  dialecftic  accuracy,  that  the  doctor  could 
deduce  the  divine  original  of  tythes  from  that  particular  prohi- 
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Htion  J  for  tKe  quefllon  muft  be  taken  for  granted,  before  the 
inference  can  be  juft.     After  an  interval  of  fix  years,  Dr.  De- 
Jany  again  appeared  in  the  world  as  an  author.     The  occafion 
of  his  refuming  the  pen  was  afforded  by  tlie  earl  of  Orrery's 
"  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Swift."     Many  of 
Swift's  zealous  admirers  were  not   a  little  dlfpleafed  with  the 
reprefentarions   which  the  noble  lord  had  given  of  him  in  vari- 
ous refpedls.     Of  this  number  was  Dr.  Delany,  who  determined, 
therefore    to    do  juftice    to    the    memory  of  his   old  friend ; 
for  which  few  were  better  qualified,  having  been  in  the  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  from  his  firfl  com- 
ing over  to  Ireland,  and  long  before  lord  Orrery  could  have 
known  any  thing  concerning  him.     On  the  whole,  this  pro- 
duflion  of  the  doflor's  enabled  the  public  to  form  a  far  more 
clear  eltimation  of  the  real  charafter  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
than  any  account  of  him  which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
world.     However  zealous  Dr.  Delany  might  be  for  the  honour 
of  his  friend,  he  did  not  fatisfy  the  petulant  difpofition  of  Deane 
Swift,  efq.  who,  in  his  cflay  upon  the  life,  writings  and  charac- 
ter of  his  relation,  treated  our  author  with  extreme  ill  manners, 
and  grofs  abufe  ;  to  which  he  thought  proper  to  give  an  anfwer, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swift,  publilhed  in  1755-     In  this  letter  the 
(io£lor  juftified  himfelf  -,  and  he  did  it  with  fo  much  temper,  and 
ingenuity,  fo  much  candour,  and  yet  with  lb  much  fpirit,  that 
the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  worthy  divine,  were  apparent  in 
every  page  of  his  little  pamphlet.     The  year  1754  alfo  produced 
another  volume  of  fermons  j  the  larger  part  of  them  are  prac- 
tical, and  thefe  are  entitled  to  great  commendation.     Some  few- 
are    doftrinal  :    in   one    of  them    our  author  has  undertaken 
the  difficult,  and  furely  not  the  defirable  talk  of  proving  the  poffi- 
biiity,  eternity,  and  juftnefs  of  hell  torments.     There  are  two 
difcourfes  on  the  folly,  iniquity,  abfurdity,  and  crying  guilt  of 
duelling,  which  are  truly  excellent. 

During  this  part  of  Dr.  Delany's  life,  he  was  Involved  in  ^ 
law-fuit  of  great  confequence,  and  which,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  final  termination,  lafted  more  than  nine  years.  It 
related  to  the  perfonal  ellate  of  his  firfl  lady.  But  he  was  not 
fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  profecution  of  his  law-fuit  as  entirely  to 
forget  his  difpofition  to  be  often  appearing  in  the  world  as  an 
author.  In  the  year  1757  he  began  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
Humanifk,  which  was  carried  on  through  15  numbers,  and  then  , 
dropped.  In  1761  Dr.  Delany  publiihed  a  tra£l  intituled; 
"  An  humble  apology  for  chrifl:ian  orthodoxy,"  and  feveral  fer- 
mons. It  was  in  1 763,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years 
from  the  publication  of  his  former  volumes,  that  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  third  and  lad  volume  of  his  "  Revelation  exa- 
mined with  candor."     In  the  preface  the  do6lor  has  indulged 
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himfclf  in  foine  pcevlfli  remarks  upon  Reviewers  of  works  of  11* 
teraturc  ;  but  from  complaints  of  this  kind  few  writers  have  ever 
derived  any  material  advantage.  With  regard  to  the  volume  itfelf, 
we  are  afraid  that  it  exhibits  more  numerous  inflances  of  the 
prevalence  of  imagination  over  judgment  than  had  occurred  in 
the  former  part  of  the  undertaking.  In  1766  Dr.  Delany  pub- 
lilhed  a  fermon  againll  tranfubllantialion  ;  which  was  fucceeded 
in  the  fame  year  by  his  laft  publication,  which  was  a  volume 
containing  18  difcourfes.  Of  this  we  may  fay,  as  has  beenob- 
ferved  before,  that  the  pra6>ical  fermons  are  calculated  for  gene- 
ral utility,  and  that  the  doflrinal  ones  are  of  a  more  doubtful 
and  difputable  nati.re. — Df .  Delany  departed  this  life  at  Bath,  in 
May  1  768,  in  the  o;^d  year  of  his  age.  His  greatefl  chara£ler 
is,  that  few  excelled  him  in  charity,  generofity  and  hofpitality. 
His  income,  which  for  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  3000I. 
per  annum,  funk  under  the  exercife  of  thcfe  virtues,  and  he  left 
little  behind  him  befides  books,  plate  and  furniture.  Of  a  lite- 
rary diligence  protracted  to  above  fourfcore  years,  Dr.  Delany 
has  afforded  a  ftriking  example  •,  though  it  may  poflibly  be 
thought,  that  if,  when  his  body  and  mind  grew  enfeebled,  he  had 
remembered  the  folve  fenefcentem  equum,  it  would  have  been 
no  difadvantage  to  his  reputation. 

DELANY\Mary),  the  fecond  wife  of  Dr.  Patrick  Delany, 
the  fubject  of  the  preceding  article,  and  a  lady  of  diftinguifhed 
ingenuity  and  merit,  was  born  at  a  fmall  country  houfe  of  her 
father's  at  Coulton  in  Wiltfhire,  May  14,  1700.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Bernard  Glanville,  efq.  afterward  lord  LanfdownCj, 
a  nobleman  whofe  abilities  and  virtues,  whofe  character  as  a 
poet,  whofe  friendfhip  with  Pope,  Swift  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  the  time,  and  whofe  general  patronage  of  men  of  ge- 
nius and  literature,  have  fo  often  been  recorded  in  biographical 
produdlions,  that  they  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  of  our  readers. 
As  the  child  of  fuch  a  family,  (lie  could  not  fail  of  receiving  the 
beft  education.  It  was  at  Long-Leat,  the  feat  of  the  Weymouth 
family,  which  was  occupied  by  lord  Landfdowne  during  the 
minority  of  the  heir  of  that  family,  that  mifs  Granville  firft  faw 
Alexander  Pendarves,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  large  property  at 
Rofcrow  in  Cornwall,  and  who  immediately  paid  his  addreiTes 
to  her  -,  which  were  fo  ilrenuoufly  fupported  by  her  uncle, 
whom  fhe  had  not  the  courage  to  deny,  that  fhe  gave  a  reluc- 
tant confent  to  the  match  ;  and  accordingly  it  took  place  in  the 
Gompafs  of  two  or  three  weeks,  fhe  being  then  in  the  17th  year 
of  her  age.  From  a  great  difparity  of  yeai's,  and  other  caufes, 
(he  was  very  unhappy  during  the  time  which  this  conne£lion 
laftcd.  Howeve*  J  (he  endeavoured  to  make  the  beft  of  her  fitu- 
ation.  The  retirement  to  which  ftie  was  confined  was  wifely 
employed  in  the  farther  cultivation  of  a  naturally  vigorous  un- 
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tK-rdanding :  and   the  good  ufe  (lie  made  of  her  leifure  hours, 
was  eminently  evinced  in  tlie  charms  of  her  converfation,  and 
in  her  letters  to  her  friends.     That  quick  feeling  of  the  elegant 
Tind  beautiful  which  conftitutes  tafte,  (he  polfefTcd  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  was  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  for  fucceeding  in  the 
fine  arts.     At  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  (lie  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  mufic.     As   to    painting,  which  afterwards  fhe 
mod  loved,  and  in  which  (he  principally  excelled,  it  had  not  as 
yet  engaged  her  pradtical  attention.     In  1724  Mrs.  Pendarves 
became  a  widow  j  upon  which  occafion  fiie  quitted  Cornwall, 
and    fixed    her   principal    refidence   in    London.     For    feveral 
years,  between  1730  and   1736,  fhe  maintained  a  corrcfpond- 
ence  with  Dr.  Swift.     In   1743,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  former 
article,  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  married  to  Dr.  Delany,  with  whom 
it  appears  that  fhe  had  long  been  acquainted  ;  and  for  whom  fhe 
had  many  years  entertained  a  very  high  efteem.     She  had  been 
a  widow  19  years  when  this  connection,  which  was  a  very  happy 
one,  took  place.     We  are  afTured  from  unqueftionable  autho- 
rity, that  her  hufband  regarded  her  almoft  to  adoration.     Upon 
his  deccafe  in  May  1768,  fne  intended  to  fix  herfelf  at  Bath, 
and  was  in  queft  of  a  houfe  for  that  purpofe.     But  the  duchefs 
dowager  of  Portland,  hearing  of  her  dcfign,  went  down  to  the 
place  ;  and,  having  in  her  early  years  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Delany,  wiflied  to  have  near  her  a  lady  from  whom  fhe 
had  necelfarily,   for   feveral  years,  been  much  feparated,  and 
whofe  heart  and  talents  fhe  knew  would  in  the  higheft  degree 
add   to  the  happinefs  of  her  own  life.     Her  grace  fucceeded  in 
her  folicitations.     Mrs.  Delany  now  pafled  her  time  between 
London  and  Bulftrode.     On  the  death  of  the  duchefs  dowager 
of  Portland,  the  king,  who  had  frequently  feen  and  honoured 
Mrs.  Delany  with  his  notice  at  BuUlrodc,  affigned  her  for  her 
fummer  refidence  the  ufe  of  a  houfe  completely  furnifhed,  in 
St.   Alban's-ftreet,  Windfor,  adjoining  to  the  entrance  of  the 
caftle  :  and,  that  the  having  two  houfes  on  her  hands  might 
not  produce  any  inconvenience  with  regard  to  the  expence  of 
her  living,  his  majefty,   as  a  farther  mark  of  his  royal  favour, 
conferred  on  her    a  penfion   of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
On  the  15th  of  April  1788,  after  a  fhort  indifpotition,  fhe  de- 
parted this  life,  at  her  houfe  in  St.  James's  place,  having  nearly 
completed    the    88th  year  of  her  age.     The  circumftance  that 
lias  principally  entitled  Mrs.  Delany  to  a  place  in  this  dictionary 
is  her  fkill  in  painting,  and  in  other  ingenious  arts,  one  of  which 
was  entirely  her  own.     With  refpect  to  painting,  fhe  was  late 
in  her  application  to  it.     She  did  not  learn  to  draw  till  fhe  was 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  when  fhe  put  herfelf  under  the 
mltruclion  of  Goupy,   a  falhionable  mafler  of  that  time,  and 
much  employed  by  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.     To  oil-painting 
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{he  did  not  take  till  flie  wns  pad  forty.  So  flrong  was  Iier  paH- 
iion  for  this  art,  that  ilie  has  frequently  been  known  to  employ 
herfelf  in  it,  day  after  day,  from  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
dinner  time,  allowing  only  a  fliort  interval  for  breakfaft.  She 
■was  principally  a  copyifl ;  but  a  very  fine  one.  The  only  confi- 
dcrablc  origiual  work  of  hers  in  oil  was  the  raifing  of  Lazarus, 
in  the  poUeflion  of  her  friend  lady  Bute.  The  number  of  pic- 
tures painted  by  her,  confidering  how  late  it  was  in  life  before 
ftie  applied  to  the  art,  v/as  very  great.  Her  own  houfe  was  full 
of  them  ;  and  others  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  Calf- 
wich,  Welbourn,  and  Ham,  the  refpeclive  refidences  of  her  ne- 
phews, Mr.  Granville  and  Mr.  Dewes,  and  of  her  niece  Mrs. 
Port.  Mrs.  Delany  among  her  other  accomplifiiments  excelled 
in  embroidery  and  fiiell-work  j  and,  in  the  courfe  of  her  life, 
produced  many  elegant  fpecimens  of  her  fkill  in  thefe  refpefts. 
But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  at  the  age  of  74  Ihe  invented  3 
new  and  beautiful  mode  of  exercifing  her  ingenuity.  This  was 
by  the  conflructicn  of  a  Flora,  nf  a  moft  fingular  kind,  formed 
by  applying  coloured  papers  together,  and  which  might,  not  im- 
properly, be  called  a  fpecies  of  mofaic  v/ork.  Being  perfe£lly 
miilrefs  of  her  fcifi'ars,  the  plant  or  fiovi'er  which  (he  ;  arpofed  to 
imitate  fiie  cut  out  •,  that  is,  fhe  cut  out  its  various  leaves  and  parts 
in  fuch  coloured  chinefe  paper  as  fuited  her  fubjecl ;  and,  as  {he 
could  not  always  meet  with  a  colour  to  correfpond  with  the  one 
flie  wanted,  {he  then  dyed  her  own  paper  to  anfwer  her  wifhes. 
She  ufed  a  black  ground,  as  bed:  calculated  to  throw  out  her 
flower ;  and  not  the  leafl  aftonilhing  part  of  her  art  was,  that 
though  (lie  never  employed  Iier  pencil  to  trace  out  the  form  or 
ihapeof  her  plant,  yet  wlien  (he  had  applied  all  the  pieces  which 
compofed  it,  it  hung  fo  loofely  and  gracefully,  that  every  one 
was  perfuaded  that  It  mud  previoufly  have  been  drawn  out,  and 
repeatedly  corre£led  by  a  mod  judicious  hand,  before  It  could 
have  attained  the  eafe  and  air  of  truth  which,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  the  hciv.v.r  of  this  accomplifhed  lady,  might  judly 
be  called  a  forgery  of  nature's  works.  The  effefl  was  fuperior 
to  what  painting  could  have  produced  ;  and  fo  impofing  was  her 
art,  that  (he  would  fometimes  put  a  real  leaf  of  a  plant  by  the 
fide  of  one  of  her  own  creation,  which  the  eye  could  not  de- 
ttdiy  even  when  fiie  herfelf  pointed  it  out.  Mrs.  Delany  con- 
tinued in  the  profecution  of  her  delign  till  the  83d  year  of  her 
::\ge,  when  the  dimnefs  of  her  fight  obliged  her  to  lay  it  afide. 
However,  by  her  unwearied  perfeverance,  fhe  became  authorefs 
of  far  the  completed  Flora  that  ever  was  executed  by  the  fame 
iund.  The  number  of  plants  finlflied  by  her  amounted  to  nine 
hundred  and  eighty.  This  invaluable  Flora  was  bequeathed  by 
her  to  her  nephew  Court  Dewcs,  efq.  and  Is  nov^'  in  his  pofleOion. 
The  liberaiity  of  Mrs.  Delany's  mind  rendered  her  at  all  times 
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reacly  to  communicate  her  art.  She  frequently  purfued  her 
work  in  company  ;  was  defirous  of  {hewing  to  her  friends  how 
eafy  it  was  to  execute  ;  and  was  often  heard  to  lament  that  io 
few  would  attempt  it.  It  required  however  great  patience  and 
great  knowledge  in  botanical  drawing.  She  began  to  write  po- 
etry at  80  years  of  age  j  for  which  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Biographia  Brit,  from  whence  thefe  two  articles  are  abridged- 

DELObEl.,  a  famous  frencli  painter.  His  works  are,  the 
marriage  of  Tobit,  at  St.  Euftache.  The  piiSlure  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Margarita,  at  St.  Lewis  in  the  Ifle.  The  union  of  France 
and  Lorrain,  for  the  king.  The  ceilings  of  tlie  tvvo  paviHons 
of  Aurora  at  Sceaux,  for  the  count  d'Eu.  The  vow  of  Lewis 
XIIL  and  the  ailiimption  of  the  virgin  at  Danmartin.  At 
Guigne,  the  pielure  of  the  parilh  church  ;  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
James,  a  holy  family,  and  a  St.  Bernard,  all  at  the  fame  place. 
An  annunciation  at  PafTy.  A  grand  piece  of  St.  Michael,  at  St. 
Michael  Benuvais. 

DELRIO  (Martin  Antony),  a  very  learned  man,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  of  fpanifli  parents,  in  1551'  The  progrefs  he  made 
in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded  v/itli  wonder.  He  was 
taught  grammar  in  the  Low-countries,  and  then  fent  to  Paris  to 
learn  rhetoric  and  philofophy  under  the  jefuits.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  fludy  civil  law  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Doway ;  but  re- 
moving from  thence  to  Louvain,  he  laid  afide  that  purfuit,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature.  This  he  cultivated  with  fo 
much  ardor  and  fuccefs,  that  he  furprifed  the  public,  when  he 
was  only  19  years  of  age,  with  fome  good  notes  upon  the  trage- 
dies of  Seneca.  "  "What  is  more,"  fays  Baillet,  *'  he  cited  in 
this  work  almoil  iioo  authors,  with  all  tlie  affurance  of  a  man 
who  had  read  them  thoroughly,  and  weighed  their  fentiments 
with  great  judgment  and  exa6lnefs."  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  this  iirft  elTay  of  his  erudition  v/as  afterwards  in- 
creafed.  He  is  faid  to  have  underftood  at  lead  ten  languages, 
and  to  have  read  every  thing,  antient  and  modern,  that  he 
thought  worth  reading.  He  was  admitted  LL.  D.  at  Salaman- 
ca in  1574  ;  and  was  afterwards  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  h\  1  580  he  became 
a  jefuit  at  Valladolidj  from  whence  going  into  the  Low-coun- 
tries, he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  contradled  a. 
firm  friendfliip  with  Lipfius.  Lie  tauglitahb  at  Liege,  at  May- 
ence,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Salamanca.  He  died  at  Louvain,  in 
1608,  about  two  years  after  his  friend  Lipfius. 

Befides  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Difqui- 
fitiones  Magics.  2.  Commentaries  upon  fome  books  of  the  old 
Teftament.  3.  Explications  of  fome  of  the  hardeft  and  moft  im- 
portant texts  of  fcripture.     We  muit  not  confound  him  with 
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Jolin  Delrio  of  Bruges,  dean  and  grand  vicar  of  Antwerp, 
who  died  in  1624;  and  who  was  the  author  of  commentaries 
upon  tlie  1 19th  pfalm.  i 

DEMADES,  an  Athenian,  who  from  a  mariner  became  an  ora- 
tor, was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Cheronea  gained  over 
Philip  of  Maccdon.  By  liis  eloquence  he  acquired  a  great  afcen- 
dant  over  the  mind  of  that  prince.  One  day,  Philip  making  his 
appearance  before  the  prifoners  with  all  the  ornaments  of  royalty, 
and  cruelly  infulting  their  mifery  :  "  I  am  aftoniflied,"  faid  De- 
mades,  "  that,  fortune  having  alhgned  you  the  part  of  Agamem- 
non, you  can  amufe  yourielf  in  playing  that  of  '1  herfites-'* 
Dcmades  was  no  lefs  interefted  than  eloquent.  Anfipater,  his 
friend  as  well  as  that  of  Phocion,  complained  that  he  could  ne- 
ver make  the  latter  accept  of  any  prefents,  while  he  could  not 
fee  (low  on  the  other  enough  to  fatisfy  his  covetoufnefs.  De- 
Tnades  was  put  to  death,  under  fufpicion  of  treafon,  in  the  year 
332  before  Chriil.  Nothing  of  his  has  come  down  to  us,  ex- 
cept the  Oratio  de  Duodecennali,  greek  and  lac.  1619,  8vo. 
and  in  the  Rhetorum  colle£tio,  Venice,   15 13,  3  torn,  folio. 

DEMESTE  (John  M.  D.),  chaplain  and  furgeon-maior  of 
the  troops  of  the  prince  bifliop  of  Liege,  member  of  feveral  aca- 
demies, diedatLiege,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Aug.  20,  17B3, 
at  the  age  of  38.  His  letters  on  Chemilhy,  Paris,  1779,  pro- 
cured him  a  diftinguifiicd  name  among  the  phyficians  of  the 
time.  If  the  reader  fhould  meet  with  fome  novel  hypothcfes 
in  them  which  the  author  may  have  too  eafily  adopted,  yet  he 
will  not  fail  of  perceiving  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  and  the 
valuable  refults  of  a  mulcitude  of  experiments. 

DEMETRIUS  (Poliorcetes,)  that  is,  the  Taker  of  Towns, 
fon  of  Antigonus,  one  of  the  fuccefibrs  of  Alexander  the  great, 
waged  war  againlt  Prolem.y  Lagus,  with  various  fucceiles.  He 
afterv/ards,  with  a  powerful  fleet  under  his  command,  prefent- 
cd  himfeif  before  the  port  of  Athens,  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
it,  as  well  as  of  the  citadel,  drove  Demetrius  Phalereus  out  of 
it,  and  reftored  the  government  of  affairs  to  the  people  which 
tliey  had  loft  for  15  days.  After  having  defeated  Callander  at 
the  ftraights  of  Thermopylae,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where 
the  people,  formerly  fo  proud,  but  now  reduced  to  flavery, 
erected  altars  to  him  and  his  courtiei's.  Seleucus,  Caflander 
and  Lyfimachus,  in  confederacy  againlt  him,  gained  the  famous 
vidloryof  Ipfus,  in  the  year  299  before  Chrift.  After  this  de- 
feat he  retired  to  Ephefus,  accompanied  by  the  younger  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  intended  next  to  take  refuge  in  Greece,  which  he  re- 
garded as  tlie  fafeft.  aiyium  for  liim  ;  but  ambafladors  from 
Athens  met  him  with  the  information  that  the  people  had  re- 
folvcd,  by  a  lolemn  decree,  not  to  admit  of  a  king.  He  then 
drew  off  his  gallics  from  Atticn,  and  failed  for  the  1  hracian 
4  Cherfonefe, 
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Cherfonefe,  where  he  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lyfimachus,  and 
carried  off  coiifiderable  booty.     After  having  defolated  Afia  for 
iome  time,  Agathocles,  the  fon  of  Lyfimgchus,  forced  him  to  , 
abandon  the  conqueft  of  Armenia  and  of  Media,  and  to  take  re- 
fuge in  CiUcia.     Seleucus,  wliom  he  had  obliged  to  marry  Iiis 
daughter  Stratonice,  being  inftigated  againft  him  by  his  cour- 
tiers, forced  him  to  retire  to  the  borders  of  mount  Taurus,  zU 
figning  him  Cathaonia,  a  province  adjoining  to  Capnadocia,  and 
taking  care  to  guard  the  defiles  and  paOes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria. 
Houever,  he  foon  found  means  to  get  over  thefe  bounds ;  and 
the  firll  thing  he  did  was  to  march  to  the  camp  of  Seleucus,  ia 
order  to  take  him  by  furprife  ;  but  being  betrayed  by  his  foldiers, 
he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.     Se- 
leucus fent  him  into  the  fyrian  Cherfonefe,  and  omitted  nothing 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  tlie  hardlhips  of  his  exile.     Demetrius 
died  there  three  years  after,  in  the   year  2B6  before   Chrill,  of 
an  apoplexy.     This   prince  v/as  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
"When  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  pafled  his  time  in  the  moil  re- 
fined voiuptuoufnefs ;  he   was  the  molt  magnificent,  the  molt 
luxurious,  and  the  moil  delicate  of  men.     Was  he  called  out  to 
battle  .''  He  was  unrivalled  in  vigilance  and  activity.     Nothing; 
could  equal  his  alertnefs  and  his  courage  but  his  patience  and 
his  afhduity  in  labours.     Plutarch  obferves,  as  a  feature  that  di£- 
tinguilhed  him  far  beyond   the  other  princes  of  his  time,  the 
profound  regard  he  entertained  for  his  father  and  his  mother* 
Antigonus,  on  his  fide,  had  a  truly  parental  affection  for  his  fon, 
•which,  without  abating  aught  from  the  authority  of  father  and 
king,  united  them  in  a  mutual  confidence  exempt  from  all  jea- 
loufy  and  fufpicion.     One  day  while  Antigonus   was   bufy  iii 
giving  audience  to  am.baffadors,  Demetrius  returned  from  the 
chace,  entered  the  hall,  faluted  his  father,  and  feated  himfelf 
befide  him,  (till  holding  his  darts  in  his  hand.     Antigonus  bec- 
koned to  the   ambaffadors,  as  they  were  leaving  the  chamber, 
and  faid  to  them  aloud :  "  Forget  not  to  tell  your  mafters  the 
manner  in  which  my  fon  and  I  live  together."     When  Deme- 
trius was  on  the  throne  he  was  negligent  of  the  policy  of  gain- 
ing the  attachment  of  his  foldiers,  and  accordingly  they  often 
deferted  his  interefts  j  but  he  was  always  firm  iu  adverfity,  as 
well  as  ambitious  and  hafly  in  better  fortune. 

DliMETR-IUS  (Phalereusj,  a  peripatetic  philofopher,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  was  a  fcholar  of  The- 
ophraftus.  He  made  many  harangues  to  the  people  of  Athen?, 
and  v/as  almoff  abfolute  in  that  city  for  ten  years.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  Itatues  were  erected  in  his  honour  ;  and  not  un- 
defcrvedly,  fince  he  is  faid  to  have  augmented  the  revenues  of 
jt,  as  well  as  to  have  improved  and  pouflied  its  buildings.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  envy  at  length  confpiiring  againft.  him,  his  flatues 
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were  pulled  clown,  and  himfclf  threatened  with  death ;  but  h<J 
cfcaped  into  JEgy])ty  and  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus. 
This  king,  it  is  laid,  afked  his  advice  concerning  the  fucccliion 
of  his  children  to  the  throne,  viz.  whether  he  ought  to  prefer 
thofehe  had  by  Eurydice  to  Ptolemy  Philadelplius^  whom  he  had 
by  Berenice  j  and  Demetrius  advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to 
the  former.  This  difpleafed  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that,  his 
father  being  dead,  he  banilhed  Demetrius,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.  Demetrius  cornpofed  more  works 
in  profc  and  verfe,  than  any  other  peripatetic  of  his  time  ;  and 
his  writings  conlilled  of  poetry,  hidory,  politics,  rhetoric,  ha- 
rangues, and  embaffies.  None  of  his  works  are  extant :  for  as 
to  the  piece  'sjsa  h/xYivdag^  or  concerning  elocution,  which  goes 
under  his  name,  and  is  ufually  printed  with  the  Rhetores  Se- 
ledli,  there  are  feveral  internal  marks,  which  Ihew  it  not  to 
be  his,  but  may  make  us  fafely  afcribe  it  to  fome  other  Deme- 
trius. He  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  him  that  collefled 
together  200,000  volumes  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, who,  to  make  it  complete,  caufed  that  tranflation  of  the 
bible  out  of  hebrew  into  greek  to  be  made,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Septuagint.  And  if  it  fliould  be  objected,  that  De- 
metrius could  not  poffibly  be  the  manager  of  this  affair,  hnce  he 
was  banilhed  by  Philadelphus  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  crown, 
it  has  generally  been  thought  fuilicient  to  fay,  that  thefe  books 
were  colle6led,  and  this  tranflation  made,  while  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus reigned  with  his  father  Ptolemy  Lagus.  When  Deme- 
trius was  born,  and  when  he  died,  we  know  not  •,  but  his  dif- 
grace  at  Athens  is  faid  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
436,  that  is,  fomewhat  about  300  years  before  Chrifl.. 

DE  MISSY  (C^bsar),  a  man  greatly  difllnguiflaed  in  the 
learned  world,  though  no  great  author  in  form,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1703,  being  the  fon  of  a  merchant  there.  He 
itudied  firll  at  the  french  college  at  Berlin,  and  thence  removed 
to  the  univerfity  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder.  He  was  examined 
for  the  miniltry  in  1725,  and  after  fome  difficulties  obtained  it ; 
but  the  ecciefiaftics  there  being  hampered  with  fubfcriptions,  to 
which  he  could  not  alltjnt,  he  quitted  the  country  foon  after. 
He  preached  about  five  years  in  different  towns  of  the  United 
Provinces,  from  whence  he  was  invited  to  London  in  1731, 
and  ordained  to  ferve  the  french  chapel  in  the  Savoy.  In  1762 
lie  was  named  by  the  bilhop  of  London  to  be  one  of  the  french 
chaplains  to  the  king  in  his  chapel  at  St.  James's.  He  died 
Aug.  10,  1775-  He  feldom  publiflied  any  thing  except  occa- 
fionally,  in  confequence  of  unforefeen  engagements,  or  at  the 
importunity  of  friends.  Several  little  poetical  pieces,  effays 
both  in  facred  and  profane  literature,  epitomes  of  books,  me- 
moirs, diffcrtations,  &c.  by  De  Miffy,  with  his  initials  C.  D.  M. 
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tt  fome  afliimed  name,  and  frequently  anonymous,  appeared  in 
riilTerent  colle6llons  and  periodical  journals  in  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  from  1721.  He  was  greatly  aifiiling  to  many  of 
tlie  learned,  in  their  feveral  undertakings  :  among  others  who 
are  indebted  to  him,  were  the  late  pi-ofeflbr  Wetflein  in  his 
fplendid  edition  of  the  greek  Teflament,  and  the  late  Dr.  Jortiii 
in  his  Life  of  Erafmus.  His  name  v;ill  frequently  occur  in  the 
works  of  the  learned,  and  therefore  it  was  neceffary  that  fome- 
thing  {hould  be  upon  record  concerning  him.  The  writer  of 
this  Ihort  extract  can  alfo  add,  from  his  own  perfonal  knowledge 
of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  very  acute  and  very  learned,  but 
alfo  a  fincere  lover  and  bold  aflertor  of  truth,  and  a  man  of 
many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
child. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  th.e  greatefl:  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace,  about  the  80th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  about  460  years  before  Chrill.  His  father, 
fays  Valerius  Maximus,  was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of 
Xerxes  ;  and  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teflimony  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  king  in  requital  prefented  him  with  fome  Magi  and 
Chaldeans.  From  thefe  Magi  and  Chaldeans  Democritus  re- 
ceived the  firfl  part  of  his  education,  of  whom,  whillt  yet  a 
boy,  he  learned  theology  and  aftronomy.  He  next  applied  him- 
felf  to  Leucippus,  and  learned  from  him  the  fyilem  of  atoms 
and  a  vacuum.  His  father  dying,  the  three  fons,  for  fo  many 
there  were,  divided  the  ellate.  Democritus  made  choice  of  that 
part  which  confifted  in  money,  as  being,  though  the  leaft  fhare» 
yet  the  moil  convenient  for  travelling ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  his 
portion  amounted  to  above  100  talents,  which  is  near  20, cool. 
Iterling.  The  extraordinary  inclination  he  had  for  the  fciences 
and  for  knowledge,  induced  him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  where  he  hoped  to  find  able  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the 
prlells  of  ^gypt,  of  whom  he  learned  geometry;  he  confulted 
the  chaldsaii  and  the  perfian  philofophers  -,  and  it  is  faid,  he  pe- 
netrated even  to  India  and  y^thiopia,  to  confer  with  the  gym- 
nofophiils.  In  thefe  travels  he  wafted  his  fubftance,  after 
which,  at  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his 
brother;  and,  if  he  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  gveateft  under- 
ilanding,  and  thereby  procured  tohimfelf  the  highefi:  honours  and 
the  Itrongeft  Interell  in  his  country,  he  would  have  incurred 
the  penalty  of  that  law,  which  denied  interment  in  the  family- 
fepulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpent  their  patrimony.  After  his 
return  from  travelling,  he  lived  at  Abdei  a,  and  governed  there 
in  a  moft  a'-fjlute  manner,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate  wlfdom. 
The  magiltiates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  500  talents, 
and  ere£led  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  life-time :  but  being  na- 
turally more  inclined  to  contemplation,   than  delighted  with 
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public  honours  and  employments,  he  withdrew  himfelf  into  fo- 
litude  and  retirement.  He  was  never  at  Athens,  as  feme  fay  5 
or  if  he  was,  according  to  others,  he  did  not  make  himfelf  known 
there.  Some  relate,  that  he  lived  109  years;  but  there  is  no- 
thing certain  either  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  compofed  a  very  great  number  of  books,  of  which 
we  may  juftly  lament  the  lofs,  fince  he  was  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
and  of  a  vad  and  penetrating  genius,  which  entered  into  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy,  the  ma- 
thematics, polite  learning,  and  the  polite  arts,  were  all  within 
his  fphere.  He  is  i^iid  to  have  laughed  at  human  life  in  general, 
•which,  Montaigne  fays,  it  was  better  to  do  than  to  imitate  Hera- 
clitus,  who  wept  eternally  about  it ;  becaufe,  adds  he,  mankind 
are  not  fo  unhappy  as  they  are  vain.  He  was  the  forerunner 
of  Epicurus,  whole  fyflem  differs  from  his  no  otherwife,  than 
on  account  of  fome  improvements.  Plato  hated  Democritus, 
and  was  very  near  burning  all  his  books.  He  had  colle£led  them 
diligently,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  ;  when 
two  Pythagorean  philofophers  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  M'ould 
be  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were  already  furnifhed 
■with  them.  The  hatred  Plato  bore  Democritus  appears  from 
this ;  that  having  mentioned  almofl  all  the  antient  philofophers, 
lie  has  never  iiited  him,  not  even  in  thofe  paffagcs  where  his  de- 
fign  was  to  contradi(fl:  him.  Laertius,  who  relates  this,  adds, 
that  this  was  an  artful  piece  of  policy  j  fince  it  prevented  peo- 
ple from  perceiving,  that  Plato  contradi6led  the  moll  excellent 
of  all  philofophers.  But  the  hiilorian  had  probably  been  nearer 
the  mark,  if  he  had  fuppofed  Plato  to  have  omitted  the  mention 
of  him,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  and  raif- 
ing  a  defire  to  fee  writings,  which  he  thought,  or  affe6led  to 
think,  dangerous  to  be  read. 

DEMOIVRE  (Abraham),  an  illudrious  mathematician  of 
french  original,  was  born  at  Vitri  in  Champagne,  May  1667. 
The  revocation  of  the  edicl  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  detevmined  him 
to  fly  into  England,  fooner  than  abandon  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mathematical  fludies  in 
France,  and  perfedled  himfelf  at  London ;  where  a  mediocrity 
of  fortune  obliged  him  to  employ  his  talent  in  this  way,  and  to 
lead  public  le6Uires  for  his  better  fupport.  The  Principia  Ma- 
thcmatica  of  Newton,  which  chance  is  faid  to  have  thrown  in 
his  way,  made  him  comprehend  at  ones,  how  little  he  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  fcience  he  profeffed.  He  fell  hard  to  work  :  he 
fucceeded  as  he  went  along ;  and  he  foon  became  connecled 
with,  and  celebrated  among,  the  firfl-rate  mathematicians.  His 
eminence  and  abilities  foon  opened  to  liim  an  entrance  into  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  afterwards  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.    His  merit  was  fo  known  and  acknowledged 
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by  the  former,  that  they  judged  him  a  fit  perfon  to  decide  the 
famous  conteft  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  colle6lion 
of  the  academy  of  Paris  contains  no  memoir  of  this  author^ 
who  died,  at  London,  Nov.  1754,  foort  after  his  admillion  into 
it  j  but  the  Philofophical  Trahfaclions  of  London  have  feveral, 
and  all  of  them,  interefting.  He  publillied  alfo  fome  capital 
works,  fuch  as,  Mifcellanea  analytica,  de  feriebus  &  quadraturis, 
<?cc.  1730,  4to.  But  perhaps  he  has  been  more  generally  known 
by  his  "  Do<£lrine  of  Chances ;  or,  method  of  calculating  the 
probabilities  of  events  at  play."  This  work  was  firfl  printed, 
1 718,  in  4to.  and  dedicated  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton  :  it  was  reprinted 
173S,  with  great -alterations  and  improvements  j  a  third  edition, 
with  additions,  and  a  Treatife  on  Annuities,  with  a  dedication 
to  lord  Carpenter.     Pope  did  not  overlook  this  mathematician  j 

Sure  as  Demoivre  without  rule  ot  line. 

DEMONA'X,  a  Cretan  phiiofopher,  of  an  illuftrlous  and 
©pulent  family,  defpifed  thefe  advantages  that  he  might  devote 
himfelf  to  philofophy.  He  efpoufed  no  particular  feel  j  but  ex- 
tra6ted  what  wps  good  from  each.  He  foraewhat  refembled  So- 
crates in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  Diogenes  in  his  manner  of  life. 
He  let  himfelf  die  of  hunger,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  his 
gaiety,  and  was  buried  at  the  public  expence.  He  faid  to  thofe 
who  ■were  "^landing  round  his  bed  :  "  You  may  depart ;  the 
farce  is  over."  »( A  faying  which  has  likewife  been  attributed  to 
Auguftus).  This  phiiofopher  praftifed  virtue  without  oflenta* 
tipn,  and  reproved  vice  w-ithout  acrimony.  He  was  heard,  re- 
fpedieS  and  beloved  during  his  life,  and  praifed  even  by  Lucian 
after  his  death.  ^^ 

DElVIOSTHElp^S,  one* of  the  greateft  orators  of  antiquity, 
if  not  the  greateft,  was  borh  at  Athens,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  loift  olympiad;  thatis,  about  370  years  before  Chriil.     He 
wa^  firft  placed  under  Plato  and  Euclid  of  Megara  to  lludy  philo- 
fophy -,  but,  obferving  with  what  prodigious  applaufe  Califtratus 
pleaded  before  the  people,  he  put  himfelf*  under  ifocrates  and 
Ifxus,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  oratory.  ,He  was  left  father- 
lefs  when  very  young,  and  mlich  negle£led  and  defrauded  by 
his  guardians;  on  which  account  he  pleaded  againft  them  at  27 
years  of  age,  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  pay  him  30  talents  ;  but,  it  is  faid,  he  forgave  them^ 
This  was  the  firft  time  that  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  elo- 
quence ;  which  at  length  he  improved  to  fuch  perfeclion,  that 
Philip  faid,  *  it  was  of  more  weight  againft  him,  than   all   the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  Athenians  ;'  and  that  *  he  had  no  enemy 
but  Demofthenes.'     It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  no  orator  ever 
fpoke  with  that  force,  or  had  the  pafiions  of  others  fo  much  ia 
his  power,  as  Demofthenes  •,  infomuch  that,  as  Demetrius  Pha- 
VoL.  IV.  O  0  lereus 
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lereus  and  Eratonhenes  in  Plutarch  have  faid,  *  he  aflually  ap- 
peared like  one  infpired.*  He  could  drcfs  a  thing  up  in  any  light 
he  pleafed,  and  give  ic  whatever  colouring  belt  anfwered  his 
purpofe  :  fo  that,  if  at  any  time  li?  found  it  difficult  to  convince 
the  judgment,  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  fcduce  the  ima- 
gination. He  was  not  perhaps  fo  univerfal  an  orator  as  TuUy ; 
fur  inllance,  he  was  not  fo  powerful  in  panegyri-j,  nor  had  he  his 
turn  for  raillery.  He  had  indeed  fo  poor  a  talent  in  this  latter 
way,  that,  as  Longinus  fays,  whenever  he  attempted  to  jeft, 
the  laugh  vv'as  fure  to  turn  upon  himfelf.  But  then  he  had  pro- 
digious fpirit,  and  a  force  of  oratory,  which,  as  the  fame  Lon- 
ginus obferves,  bore  down,  like  a  thunder-bolt,  all  before  it. 
He  oppofed  Philip  of  Macedon  with  all  his  might,  and  Alexan- 
der after  him.  Alexander  requeued  of  the  Athenians  to  have 
Demoflhenes  given  up  to  him,  but  this  was  refufed  ;  yet  when 
Antipater  his  fuccelTor  made  the  fame  requeft  afterwards,  it  was 
granted.  But  Demoilhenes  would  not  be  given  up,  and  there- 
fore efcaped  into  the  ifland  of  Celauvia  j  where  he  fucked  the 
poifon  he  had  kept  on  purpofe  in  a  quill,  to  prevent  his  being 
taken  alive.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  114th  olympiad. 
There  are  extant  under  his  name  61  orations,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  publiflied  ;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  which  can  be  called  a  good  one  :  though  a  very 
able  critic  and  fch.olar  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Taylor,  has  gone 
a  great  way  towards  it.  T  hat  of  Wolfius,  with  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Ulpian,  is  the  bell  edition  of  the  whole  work  that  has 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  chief  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Dc- 
mofthenes,  has  generallv  been  on  account  of  his  eloquence  :  but 
he  was  likewifea  very  abi*j  iLarcfman,  and  a  good  patriot;  and,- 
confidering  the  embaiTies  and  expeditions,  the  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  other  various  negotiations  wherein  he  was  employed, 
together  with  the  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  he  a£led  in  them, 
it  may  be  queftioned  vi^hether  he  did  not  excel  as  much  in  thofe 
capacities,  as  in  that  of  an  orator :  though  it  mud  be  confefled, 
that  his  art  of  fpeaking  v/as  the  foundation  of  his  other  merit, 
or  at  leaft  the  means  of  producing  it  to  advantage,  and  improv- 
ing it.  But  though  he  arrived  to  fuch  perfedion  in  this  art,  he 
fet  out  under  great  difadvantages  :  for  he  had  an  impediment  in 
his  fpeech,  which  for  a  Io;ig  time  would  not  fuffer  him  to  pro- 
nounce the  ietter  R.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  fhort  breath,  and 
a  very  uncouth  and  ungracious  manner  :  however,  by  dint  of  re- 
folution  and  infinite  pains,  he  overcame  all  thefe  defe6ls.  He 
would  climb  up  deep  and  craggy  places,  to  help  his  wind,  and 
ftrengthen  liis  voice  ;  he  would  declaim  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  to  remedy  the  imperfe£lion  in  his  fpeech  j  he  would 
place  a  looking-glafs  before  him,  to  correal  the  awkwardnefs  of 
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his  gefture  :  and  he  learned  of  the  be  ft  players  the  proper  graces 
of  a£lion  and  pronunciation,  which  he  thought  of  fo  much 
confequence,  that  he  made  the  whole  art  of  oratory  in  a  man- 
ner to  confift  of  them.  But  whatever  ftrefs  he  laid  upon  the 
exterior  part  of  fpeaking,  he  was  alfo  very  careful  about  the 
matter  and  the  flyle  ;  the  latter  of  whicli  he  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Thucydides,  whofe  hillory,  for  that  purpofe,  he 
tranfcribed  eight  feveral  times.  He  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
(ludy,  that  he  would  often  retire  into  a  cave  of  the  earth,  and 
fliave  half  his  head,  fo  that  he  could  not  with  decency  appear 
abroad,  till  his  hair  was  grown  again.  He  alfo  accuftomed 
himfelf  to  harangue  at  the  fea-fliore,  where  the  agitation  of 
the  waves  formed  to  him  an  idea  of  the  commotions  in  a  po- 
pular affembly,  and  ferved  to  prepare  and  fortify  him  againd 
them.  From  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  hardfiiip,  which  he  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  fo  much  born 
an  orator,  but  is  rather  an  inftance,  how  far  parts  and  appli- 
cation may  go  towards  the  forming  a  great  man  in  any  pro- 
feflion. 

We  have  reprefented  Demofthenes  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
a  good  patriot  •,  and  fo  indeed  he  was  for  fome  time.  Philip 
was  not  wanting  in  endeavours  to  corrupt  him,  as  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt,  and  with  fuccefs,  pioft  of  the  other  lead- 
ing men  in  Greece  j  but  Demofthenes  withllood  all  his  offers ; 
and  Plutarch  fays,  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not 
bribe  him.  And  yet,  as  inflexible  as  he  was  to  Philip,  he  be* 
came  more  pliable  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr,  and  gave  occa- 
fion  to  his  enemies  to  accufe  him  of  bribery  ;  for  which  he  was 
fined  and  imprifoned,  and  afterwards  banifl-ied.  This  charge 
againft  him  has  by  fome  been  thought  groundlefs  and  malicious, 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  juftify  himfelf. 
It  muft  certainly  feem  ftrange,  that  this  great  man,  who  with 
fuch  conftancy  and  intrepidity  oppofed  all  the  meafures  of  the 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  of  his  country,  and  who  fo  often, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  braved  the  madnefs  of  the  people  in 
their  aflemblies,  {hould  not  be  able  to  ftand  an  enemy  in  the 
field  j  yet  fo  it  was.  He  chofe,  fays  Plutarch,  to  fvi^ear  by 
thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  though  he  could  not  follow  their 
example.  And  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  afterwards 
refufed  life,  when  it  was  offered  him ;  and  nobody  died  with 
greater  fortitude.  However,  Demoflhenes,  fuch  as  he  was, 
did  more  fervice  to  the  flate  than  any  of  his  contemporaries : 
he  was  the  chief  bulwark,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  Greece  in 
general,  and  almoft  the  only  obflacle  to  Philip's  defigns  of  en- 
llaving  it. 

DEMPSTER  (William),  mentioned  as  an  ornament  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  ill.  was  born  in  the  iliire  of  Angus  in  Scot- 
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land  in  1490,  and  educated  in  St.  Leonard's  college  in  St.  An- 
drews, from  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  univerlity  and 
parliament  did  him  the  honour  to  dclire  him  to  examine  and  re- 
fute the  books  of  Raymond  Lully  who  had  attempted  to  over- 
turn the  credit  of  Ariltotlc's  philofophy — a  vain  attempt  in  that 
age.  Dempller  ^'as  fuppofed  to  be  fuccefsful ;  and  the  Lul- 
liils  were  no  more  heard  of.  He  afterwards  went  to  Padua,  at 
both  of  which  places  he  ftudied  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  greatell  men  of 
the  age  in  whicli  he  lived.  Returning  to  his  native  country  he 
wrote  an  eccleiiaflical  hiilory  of  Scotland,  {luffed  with  to  many 
fables,  that  even  the  roman  catholics  were  afhamed  of  it.  Every 
occurrence,  however  natural,  is  by  him  trumped  up  into  a  mi- 
racle, and  wonders  on  wonders  arife  exceeding  any  thing  either 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  or  Spenfer's  Fairy  Q^ieen.  Pie  return- 
ed to  Paris  ;  and  died  in  that  city  1557. 

DEMl'STER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  man,  but  of  a  fin- 
gular  characfter,  which  the  reader  will  hardlv  think  a  good  one, 
was  born  in  Scotland ;  but  we  do  not  fii:d  in  what  year.  He 
went  over  to  France,  for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and  taught  claffical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 
of  the  xviith  century.  Though  his  bufinefs  was  to  teach  fchool, 
yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as  quarrelfome,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  duellill  by  profelhon  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  there 
fcarce  paffed  a  day  but  he  had  fomething  or  other  of  this  kind 
upon  his  hands.  This  .  fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him 
into  many  fcrapes,  and  one  in  particular,  which  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais  at  Paris,  being  to  take  a  journey,  appointed  Dempfter  his 
fubrtitute.  Demplter  puniflied  a  fcholar,  for  challenging  one 
of  his  fchoolfellows  to  fight  a  duel;  he  caufed  his  breeches  to 
be  let  down,  a  lufty  fellow  to  horfe  him,  and  flogged  him 
foundly  in  a  lull  fchool.  The  fcholar,  to  revenge  the  affront, 
brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king's 
life-guards,  into  the  college.  Dempller  made  the  whole  college 
take  arms,  ham-flrung  the  three  life-guardmen's  horfes  before 
the  college-gate,  and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  poUure  of  defence, 
that  the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  alk  for  quarter.  He  gave 
them  their  lives,  bur  imprifoncd  them  ;  and  did  not  releafe  them 
till  after  fome  days  They  fought  another  way  to  revenge  them- 
felves ;  they  caufed  an  information  to  be  made  of  the  immoral 
behaviour  of  Demplter,  and  got  fome  witneiles  to  be  heard 
againft  him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  En;j;land,  where  he  not 
only  found  refuge,  but  a  very  hiindfome  wife,  whom  he  carried 
to  France  when  he  returned  thither.  Tiie  author  who  fur- 
nilhed  us  v.ith  thefe  memoirs  tells  us,  that  this  woman's  going 
along  the  llreets  of  Paris,  with  her  neck  and  ihoulders  uncover- 
ed, 
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cd,  drew  fuch  a  multitude  of  gazers  about  herfelf  and  hufband> 
that,  if  they  had  not  retired  into  a  houfe,  they  had  certainly 
been  (tilled ;  which  fhews,  how  necciTary  it  is  to  conform  to 
the  cuftomsof  the  place  where  we  are.  Dcmpiler  did  not  (lay 
at  Paris  ;  he  pafled  the  Alps,  and  taught  polite  learning  in  the 
univerfity  of  Pifa,  for  which  he  had  a  good  falary.  Here,  as 
he  was  one  day  returning  home  from  the  college,  he  was 
told,  that  his  wife  was  run  away  with,  and  that  his  fcholars  had 
alhfted  in  carrying  her  off.  This  incident  might  have  afflicted 
foi'.c  men,  but  Dempfter  bore  it  like  a  Stoic  ;  and  perhaps  was 
not  forry  to  be  rid  of  a  treafure,  which  he  had  fouiid  fo  difficult 
to  keep.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite  learning  in  feveral  uni- 
verfities  ;  in  that  of  Nifmes  particularly,  where  he  difputed  for 
a  profeflbr's  chair,  and  carried  it.  He  went  to  Bulogna,  where 
he  was  profefTor  for  the  reniainder  of  his  life  ;  and  alfo  admitted 
a  member  of  the  academy  della  Rotte.  He  died  in  1625,  leav- 
ing behind  him  feveral  learned  works  :  as,  i.  Commentaries  upon 
Rofinus  de  antiquitatibus  Romanorum.  2.  Commentaries  upon 
Claudian.  3.  Four  books  of  epilUes.  4.  Several  dramatic  pieces  and 
other  poems.  5.  Somebooks  of  law.  6.  An  -\pparatus  to  the  hiftory 
of  Scotland.  7.  A  Martyrology  of  Scotland,  and  B.ALiflofthe 
fcottifli  writers.  He  was  not  fo  good  a  carbolic,  but  that  fome  of 
his  books  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifition  of  Rome, 
and  were  condemned. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  prodigious  memory ;  infomuch  that  he 
ufedto  fay,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forget.  If  this  be  true, 
which  however  we  can  fcarcely  think,  he  might  well  deferve  the 
name,  which  fome  writers  have  given  him,  of  a  Living  Library. 
For  he  was  extremely  laborious,  as  the  fame  authors  relate,  and 
feldom  read  lefs  than  14  hours  a  day;  fo  that  he  muil  have 
known  an  infinite  number  of  things.  However,  he  had  all  thofe 
defects  which  men  of  great  memories  ufually  have.  He  wanted 
judgment  in  an  h'-gh  degree  ;  and  he  knew  fo  little  how  to  write 
politely,  that  the  celebrated  Balzac  has  called  him  a  floven.  But 
he  wanted  another  quality,  which  is  not  fo  necelTarily  connected 
with  a  great  memory ;  he  v/antcd  fmcerity  and  honefty  as  a 
writer.  To  do  honour  to  Scotland,  he  made  a  prefent  to  that 
country,  not  only  of  the  englifh  and  irlfh  writers,  but  alfo  of 
books  which  never  exiited.  Demplter,  fays  a  certain  author, 
*'  has  frequently,  in  his  catalogue  of  fcoitifh  writers,  inferted 
thofe  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  juit  according  to  his 
own  fancy  j  and,  to  confirm  his  own  afTcrticns,  has  very  often 
produced  authors  which  never  exifted,  and  fictitious  works, 
times,  and  places."  T  he  learned  L^fncr  has  cenfured  him  on 
the  fame  account.  *'  It  is  a  fort  of  fi(!^ion  no  lefs  fan.;iiar  to 
that  man,  than  his  mentioning  of  books  never  written,  but  only 
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the  inventions  of  lils  own  idle  brain."  However,  not  proteflant 
writers  only  have  fpoken  of  him  in  this  manner ;  papifts  have 
done  the  fame,  as  the  following  words  of  Baillet,  a  french  prieft, 
teftify  abundantly.  Thomas  Dempfter,  fays  he,  "  has  given  us 
pn  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  19  books,  wherein  he 
fpeaks  much  of  the  learned  men  in  that  country.  But  though 
he  was  an  able  man  in  other  refpefls,  that  is,  in  matters  of  mere 
learning,  yet  his  underftanding  was  not  the  more  found,  nor 
his  judgment  the  more  folid,  nor  his  confcience  the  better  for 
it.  He  could  have  wiflied,  that  all  learned  men  had  been  Scots. 
He  forged  titles  of  books,  which  were  never  publifhed,  to  raife 
the  glory  of  his  native  country ;  and  has  been  guilty  of  feveral 
cheating  tricks,  by  which  he  has  loft  his  credit  among  men  of 
learning."  SecUflier,  dePrimord.  Britann.  ecclef-  p.  464.  and 
Jugemens  desScavans,  tom.  ii.  p.  106.  Paris,  1722. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  englifh  poet,  was  the 
only  fon  of  fir  John  Denham,  knt.  of  Little  Horfeley  in  Eflex, 
by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  fir  Garret  More,  knt.  baron  of  Melle- 
font  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  his  father 
having  been  fome  time  before  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commifTioners  of  that  kingdom  j 
but,  upon  his  being  made,  in  161 7,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  England,  he  was  brought  by  him  to  London, 
and  educated  there  in  fchool-learning.  In  1631  he  was  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford ; 
^*  but  being  looked  upon,"  fays  Wood,  "  as  a  flow  and  dreaming 
young  man  by  his  feniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given  more 
to  cards  and  dice  than  his  ftudy,  they  could  never  then  in  the 
leaft  imagine,  that  he  could  ever  enrich  the  world  with  his 
fancy  or  iffue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterwards  did."  When  he 
had  continued  there  three  years,  and  undergone  a  public  exa- 
mination for  his  degree  of  B.  A.  he  went  to  Lincoln's-inn 
with  a  view  of  ftudying  the  law ;  but  his  itch  of  gaming  con- 
tinuing, he  purfued  that  inftead  of  the  law,  and  fquandered 
away  all  the  money  he  could  get.  His  father  being  informed 
of  his  evil  courfes,  and  threatening  to  difinherit  him  if  he  did 
not  reform,  he  wrote  a  little  <'  Efiay  upon  Gaming  ;''  which  he 
prefenf^d  to  his  father,  in  order  to  {hew  him  what  an  abhor- 
rence he  had  conceived  towards  it ;  the  old  gentleman's  death, 
however,  which  was  in  1638,  no  fooner  happened,  than  he  re- 
turned to  hio  former  habits,  and  prefently  loft  feveral  thoufand 
pounds. 

■  In  1641  he  publifiied  his  tragedy  called  the  Sophy;  which 
was  extremely  admired  by  the  beft  judges,  and  particularly  by 
Waller,  who  took  occafion  from  this  piece  to  fay  of  the  author, 
that  "  he  broke  out  like  the  irifh  rebellion,  threefcore  thoufand 
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ftrong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  In  the  leaft  fufpe£led  it." 
Soon  after  he  was  pricked  high  fheriif  of  Surry,  and  made 
governor  of  Farnham-caflle  for  the  king  ;  but,  not  being  flcillcd 
in  miUtary  affiiirs,  he  quitted  that  poil  loon  after,  and  retired 
to  his  majefly  at  Oxford.  Here  in  1643  he  publifhed  his 
Cooper's  Hill  ;  "  a  poem,"  fays  Uryden,  "  which,  for  majelly 
of  ftyle,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  llandard  of  good  writing." 
Pope  has  celebrated  this  poem  very  highly  in  his  Windfor  Fo- 
re ft ;  and  all  men  of  tafte  have  agreed  in  their  commendations 
of  it.  It  is  obferved  to  be  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  other  poems, 
that  fome  have  fufpe£l:ed  him,  though  without  any  juft  founda- 
tion, not  to  have  been  author  of  it.  J  hus,  in  the  "  Seflion  of  the 
Poets,"  printed  inDrydtn'sMifcellanies,  we  have  the  following 
lines : 

Then  in  came  Denham,  that  limping  old  bard, 

Whofe  fame  on  the  Sophy  and  Cooper's  Hill  (lands  j 

And  brought  many  ftationers,  who  (wore  very  hard. 
That  nothing  fold  better,  except  'twere  his  lands. 

But  Apollo  advis'd  him  to  write  fomething  more, 

To  clear  a  fufpicion  which  polTelTed  the  court. 
That  Cooper's  Hill,  fo  much  bragg'd  on  before. 

Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for  't. 

In  1647  he  was  entrufted  by  the  queen  with  a  meflage  to  the 
king,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  to  whom  he  got 
admittance  Tjy  the  help  of  his  acquaintance  Hugh  Peters  j 
**  which  truft,"  fays  he,  "  I  performed  with  great  fafety  to  the 
perfons  with  whom  we  correfponded  :  but  about  nine  months 
after,  being  difcovered  by  their  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's  liand, 
I  happily  efcaped  both  for  myfelf  and  them."  This  clrcumftance 
of  his  life  is  related  by  himfelf,  in  the  dedication  of  liis  poems 
to  Charles  II.  April  1648  he  conveyed  away  James  duke  of 
York  into  France,  as  Wood  fays ;  but  Clarendon  aflures  us,  that 
the  duke  went  off  with  colonel  Bamfield  only,  who  contrived  the 
means  of  efcape.  Not  long  after,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  from 
Charles  II.  to  the  king  of  Poland;  and  William,  afterwards  lord. 
Crofts  was  joined  in  the  embaffy  with  him.  Thus  among  his 
poems  is  one  intituled,  **  On  my  lord  Crofts's  and  my  journey 
into  Poland,  from  whence  we  brought  10, cool,  for  his  majeity, 
by  the  decimation  of  his  fcottifli  fubjeds  there  "  About  1652 
he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  his  paternal  eftate  being  greatly 
reduced  by  gaming  and  the  civil  wars,  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  lord  Pembroke  at  Wilton  ;  where,  and  fometimcs 
at  London,  he  continued  with  that  nobleman  above  a  year. 
At  the  reftoration  he  entered  upon  the  oiHce  of  furveyor-general 
of  all  his  majefty's  buildings  j  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  king, 
was  created  K.  B.  Wood  pretends,  that  Charles  I.  had  grantetl 
our  poet  the  reverfion  of  that  place,  after  the  deceafe  of  the 
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famous  Inigo  Jones,  who  held  it;  but  fir  John  himfelf,  in  the 
dedicauoa  of  his  poems,  affuies  us,  that  Charles  II.  at  his  de- 
parture from  St.  Germain's  to  Jerfey,  was  pleafed  freely,  with- 
out his  ailing,  to  confer  it  upon  him.  After  his  promotion  to 
this  ofTicc,  he  gave  over  his  poetical  lines,  and  "  made  it  his 
bufniefs,"  he  fays,  "  to  draw  fuch  others  as  might  be  more 
ferviceable  to  his  majcfty,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lafting."  He 
was  greatly  valued  for  his  admirable  genius  and  his  poetry; 
but,  upon .  fome  difcontent  arifing  from  a  fecoud  marriage,  he 
had  tlie  misfortune,  amidft  all  his  glory,  to  lofe  his  lenfes. 
However,  he  was  foon  after  cured  of  this  diifemper,  and  wrote 
a  fine  copy  of  verfes  upon  the  death  of  Cowley ;  whom  yet 
he  furvived  Irut  a  few  mon'-hs ;  for  he  died  at  his  office  near 
Whitehall,  which  he  had  beforf.  built,  March  1668,  and  was 
hiterred  in  Weftminller-abbey,  near  Chaucer,  Spenfer,  and 
Cowley. 

His  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  and  tranflations,  with  the 
Sophy,  a  tragedy."  The  fixth  edition  is  that  of  1719-  Thefe 
poems  are  fomewhat  above  20  in  number;  one  of  which  is, 
*'  The  dedrr.c^ion  of  Troy,  or,  an  eflay  upon  the  fecond  book; 
of  Virgil's  JEv.eld."  In  the  preface  to  it,  he  remarks,  that  "  it 
IS  a  vulgar  error  in  tranflating  poets  to  afFe£l  heir\gjidi/r  iriierprcs. 
— It  is  not  any  one's  bufinefs  alone  to  tranflate  language  into 
language,  but  poefie  into  poefie  :  and  poefie  is  of  fo  fubtile  a 
fpirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will 
all  evaporate ;  and  if  a  new  fpirit  be  not  added  in  the  tranf- 
fufion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  c^pi/t  mortuumy  there 
being  certain  graces  and  happinefl'es  peculiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words."  Diyden,  mentioning 
our  author's.  Waller's,  and  Cowley's  tranflations  from  Virgil, 
in  his  dedication  to  the  tranflation  of  the  -^neid,  declares,  that 
*'  it  is  the  utm.oft  of  his  ambition  to  be  thought  their  equal,  or 
not  much  inferior  to  them."  Another  of  his  poems  is  intituled, 
Cato  major,  of  old  Age,  from  the  latin  of  Tully  ;  but  he  tells 
us,  that  intending  to  tranflate  this  piece  into  profe,  wiicre  tranf- 
lation ought  to  be  drift,  finding  the  matter  very  proper  for 
verfe,  he  took  the  liberty  to  leave  out  what  was  only  neceflary  to 
that  age  and  place,  and  to  take  or  add  what  was  proper  to  this 
prefent  age  and  occafion,  by  laying  the  fenfe  clofcr,  and  in  fewer 
words,  according  to  the  flyle  and  car  of  thefe  times." 

Befides  this  colleftion  of  poems  and  tranflations,  V^^'ood 
mentions:  i.  A  panegyric  on  his  excellency  the  lord  general 
George  Monk,  commander  in  chief,  &c.  printed  at  London  in 
1659,  and  generally  afcribed  to  him,  though  his  name  is  not  to 
it.  2.  A  new  verflon  of  the  book  of  Pfaims.  3.  A  prologue  to 
his  niajefty  at  the  firft  pLiy  prefeuted  at  the  Cockpit  in  White- 
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liall,  being  part  of  that  noble  entertainment  which  their  ma- 
jeflies  received  on  November  20,  1660,  from  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Albemarle.  4.  The  true  prefbyterian  v.'ithout  difguife:  or, 
a  character  of  a  prefbyterian's  vi'ays  and  aftions.  Lond.  1680. 
Our  author's  name  is  to  this  poem  ;  but  it  v\'-as  then  queftioned 
by  many,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  it.  In  ifc66  there 
were  printed  by  fhealth,  in  8vo.  certain  poems,  intituled  Di- 
re6lions  to  a  Painter,  in  four  copies  or  parts,  each  dedicated  to 
Charles  II.  They  were  very  fatirically  written  againft  feveral 
perfons  engaged  in  the  dutch  War  in  1^65.  At  the  end  of  them, 
was  a  piece,  intituled,  "  Clarendon's  Hoiife -warming,"  and  after 
that  his  Krv.raph  -,  both  containing  bitter  reflexions  on  that  ex- 
cellent nobleman.  Sir  John  Denham's  name  is  tothefe  pieces; 
but  tiiey  were  generally  thought  to  be  written  by  t];e  veli-known 
Andrew  Marvel :  the  printer,  however,  being  difcovered,  was 
fentenced  to  (land  in  the  pillory  for  the  fame. 

*'  Denham,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  is  defervedly  confidered  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  englifli  poetry.  Denham  and  Waller,  ac- 
cording to  Prior,  improved  our  verfification,  and  Dryden  per- 
fe£led  it.  He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  almoft 
all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occafions  a 
merry  fellow;  and,  in  common  with  moft  of  them,  to  have  beea 
by  nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  lefs 
exhilarating  than  the  ludicroufnefs  of  Denham.  He  does  not 
fail  for  want  of  efforts  :  he  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs ;  but  he  is 
never  merry,  unlefs  the  '  Speech  againil  Peace  in  the  clofe  Com- 
mittee' be  excepted.  For  grave  burlefque,  however-  his  imi- 
tation of  Davenant  fh^ws  him  to  have  been  well  qualified.  His 
poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley,  was  his  lafl,  and,  among  his 
fhorter  works,  his  bed  perform.ance  :  the  numbers  are  muGcal, 
and  the  thoughts  are  juft.  '  Cooper's  Hiil'  is  the  work  that 
confers  upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original  author. 
He  foems  to  have  been,  at  leaft  among  us,  the  author  of  a 
fpecies  of  compofition  that  may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of 
which  the  fundamental  fubjecli^k  is  fome  particular  landfcape,  to 
be  poetically  defcribed,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  embellifliments 
as  may  be  fupplied  by  hiftorical  retrofpection,  or  incidental  me- 
ditation. To  trace  a  new  fcheme  of  poetry  has  in  itfelf  a  very- 
high  claim  to  praife,  and  its  praife  is  yet  more  when  it  is  ap- 
parently copied  by  Garth  and  Pope ;  after  whole  names  little 
will  be  gained  by  an  enumeration  of  frnalier  poets,  that  have 
left  fcarce  a  corner  of  the  ifland  undignified  by  rhyme,  or  blank 
verfe.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firll  that  underftood 
the  neceffity  of  emancipating  tranflation  from  the  drudgery  of 
counting  lines  and  interpreting  fingle  words.  How  much  this 
fervile  praftice  obfcured  the  cleareft  and  deformed  the  moil 
beautiful  parts  of  the  antient  authors,  may  be  difcovered  by  a 
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perufal  of  our  earlier  verfions  ;  feme  of  them  the  works  of  men 
well  qualified  not  only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by  poetical 
genius ;  who  yet,  by  a  miilaken  ambition  of  exa6tnefs,  degraded 
at  once  their  Driginals  and  themfelves.  Denham  faw  the  better 
way,  but  has  not  purfued  it  with  great  fuccefs.  His  verfions 
of  Virgil  are  not  pleafing :  but  they  taught  Dryden  to  pleafe 
better.  His  poetical  imitation  of  Tally  on  Old  Age  has  neither 
the  clearnefs  of  profe,  nor  the  fpritelinefs  of  poetry." — MoH  of 
the  petty  faults  pointed  out  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  critique  "  are  in 
Denham's  firll  produ6lions,  when  he  was  lefs  Ikilful,  or  at  leaft 
lefs  dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  words ;  and  though  they  had  been 
more  frequent,  they  could  only  have  leflened  the  grace,  not  the 
ftrength,  of  his  compofition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  tafle,  and  advanced  our  language,  and  whom  we 
ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having  done 
much,  he  left  much  to  do." 
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